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In the last year, the leading imperialist States have suddenly become 
acutely preoccupied by their import dependence on the under-developed 
world, in one critical sector: oil. The result has been a major propagandist 
campaign over the so-called ‘energy crisis’ confronting the United States, 
Western Europe and Japan in the next decades. For the first time, too, the 
financial reserves of certain semi-colonial countries—those with major 
_detroleum deposits—have become sufficiently large for their movements 
to affect world money markets and the fate of metropolitan currencies. 
Șhe unprecedented prospect of large-scale reverse-direction overseas 
investment, by under-developed capitalist states in the advanced capitalist 
countries, also now appears to be imminent. The central theatre of these 
new contradictions of capital is, of course, the Middle East. Within this 
region, the front of the stage is held by the Arabian peninsula—itself 
uominated by the archaic Saudi monarchy. The wealthiest Arab states, 
which possess the largest oil-fields, are virtually without exception the 
nost retrograde and obscurantist, the least populated and politicized. 
un fact, however, it is probable that the real strategic pivot of the Arab 
world—where its social destiny is likely to be decided in the next few 
‘rears—lies neither in the older and larger states of Egypt, Syria and Iraq, 
till stagnating under an enfeebled petty-bourgeois militarism, nor in the 
eae of Palestine, where Israeli power has never been so confident 
sad secure, but in the backward deserts of Arabia itself. The most promis- 
-ng targets for popular revolutions are the rabidly reactionary tyrannies in 
` ynttol of the petroleum of the peninsula: it is there that truly decisive 


‘lows against world imperialism can be struck, and that vanguard t)pes 
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of struggle may be developing. The victory of an anti-imperialist move- 
ment in South Yemen and the guerrilla war in Oman are provoking anxiety 
in imperialist capitals. In this issue of the review, Fred Halliday examine: 
the nature of the infamous Saudi regime, the major beneficiary of 

oil boom and the strongest bastion of Islamic counter-revolution. By con- 
trast with the confusions and fixations of conventional nationalist politics 
in the Arab world, the task of smashing the Saudi State emerges as a mani- 
fest and unequivocal priority for all revolutionary militants in the region. 


The great wave of industrial militancy which swept Britain in 1972 has 
been followed by a temporarily successful reimposition of wage-controls, 
by the Heath government, and a marked upswing in the local business ` 
cycle. Two features in this number explore the objective and subjective - 
background to the present conjuncture in England. David Yaffe provi 
a critical appraisal of the influential analysis by Andrew Glyn and Bob~ 
Sutcliffe of the basic cause of the malady of British capitalism, first set out 
in their essay in NLR 66, and then expanded into a Penguin Special, 
British Capitalism, Workers and the Profit Squeeze’. Yaffe argues that the 
real crux of the problems for the British bourgeoisie is to be found not 86 
much in a reduction of the rate of profit under the pressure of wage- 
demands, as in the hypertrophy of the State sector of the economy, whose 
unproductive branches have been necessary to maintain employment- 
levels, but have at the same time dangerously narrowed the base of, 
productive labour from which surplus value is extracted, blocked ade- ` 
quate increases of productivity, and generated accelerating inflation. 
thorough debate of this complex of issues is a precondition of any accurate 
reading of the immediate prospects for class struggle in Britain. Concrete 
experience of this struggle on the shop-floor is the subject of an extended 
interview which we also print in this issue, with a group of factory stewart", 
in one of England’s big car works. They discuss the industrial and politi4i3 
situation of the working class, as it confronts militants in their daily Lif 
` and work. ab 
lir 
Lastly, we publish a long essay by the Marxist historian Pierre Vilar on thé 
theoretical work of Louis Althusser. Recent controversies over Althusser’s! 
writings have revolved largely round philosophical themes, reflecting the’ 
orientation of his later period. However Vilar, a fellow-member of 


French Communist Party, has now produced the first major response h i 


„a professional historian to Althusser’s substantive historical concepts; 
developed especially in ‘Reading Capital’. The intellectual importance dy 


thigevent is evident. A 


a t 
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Fred Halliday 


Saudi Arabia: 
Bonanza and Repression 


x 


The imperialist states have suddenly realized that in the next decade the sur- 
vival of their economies will depend on importing oil from the Middle East. A 
opr ave of panic, expressed in speeches and articles on the “energy crisis’, has 
:pped the bourgeoisies of Western Europe, the United States and Japan. The 
-:edominant ideological form in which this problem is being presented is in 
rms of a conflict between the vulnerable ‘consuming’ nations; and the ever- 
cher ‘Arabs’ on whose goodwill the future of the industrialized capitalist 
nations depends. This presentation has led to discussions of how to lessen this 
‘ie and how to avoid a dependence which the capitalist states fear. Sections 
af the working-class movement, members of the British coal miners union, and 
gr of the liberal intelligentsia, confused about ecology, have also participated 
-ith suggestions of how to lessen the grip which ‘Arabs’ are acquiring on the 
‘conomies of the world. This approach to the problem is profoundly mis- 
ading. Complaints about how rich the ‘Arabs’ are getting ignore the fact that 
1e oil revenues are being paid to the Arab ruling classes. The capitalist develop- 
1ent of the oil industry has undoubtedly altered the economic conditions of the 
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Arab workers and peasants and the following decades should see - 
continued if uneven rise in their income and living standards. But the 
political consequence of the need for oil is that the workers of oo 
countries remain victims of a vicious repression whichis being intensifi 

in order to guarantee continued supplies of petroleum. Moreover, A 
conventional view of the ‘energy crisis’ ignores the new relationship 
which is being forged between the Arab raling classes and imperialis 
capital. In‘this relationship imperialism is being guaranteed continued 
access to Middle East oil while local ruling classes are to receiv 
greater autonomy and military and political support. The maiz. 
victims of the ‘energy crisis’ are not western consumers but the masses 
of the Middle East whose local oppressors and their foreign patrons are 
more determined than ever to maintain their position. The latter arc 
converting the oil-producing states into plundered adjuncts of tad 
advanced capitalist countries. 


As 2 result of the ising importance of Middle Rasim oil, the re i 2 
in the producing states have been able to transform their oy, 
and to open a new felationship with imperialism. This serves the in- 
terests both of capitalism and of these ruling classes. While this process 

is in some respects similar to the dependent development taking place in 
other post-colonial states, such as Brazil, it also has certain differences. 
First, oil production is an activity that can operate in considerable 
isolation from the economy of thecountry in which it occurs. Secondly, 
unlike other exported minerals the demand for it and the unit price are 
guaranteed to tise over the next decade. Thirdly, the revenues from, 
this export are paid directly to governments. ‘This means that irrespec- 
tive of pre-existing productive forces in these countries their govers- 
ments are guaranteed immense financial power, and are in turn assured \ 
of a special support by the imperialist countries. In one respect the 
development of these countries is less significant since it bears 
relation to the prior economic structure of the country as a whole, arz, 
does not result from the development of an indigenous bourgeoisie, 
participating acttvely with imperialism in capitalist production. On the 
other hand, this almost total separation of government revenue from - 
socio-economic prerequisities makes the development all the’ more + 
extraordinary. In addition, the volume and almost definite COREN N 
of the government’s enrichment makes these ruling classes more for- 
midable junior allies than those of other countries where capitalis. 
development depends on more orthodox and less’ certain productive 
expansion. 


The concept of the ‘energy crisis’ contains several distinct pen, 
which, taken together, represent a major change in inter-im) 
relations and between the imperialist states as a whole and the Middle 
East countries which contain over 60 per cent of known reserves. 
The most fundamental point of all is that in the next decade ra 
demand for oil will double, from around 40 million barrels a a 
in 1973 to between 80 and 100 million barrels in 1980. While the rise 
demand within each different imperialist economy will be of roug:'y 
the same order, the changes in supply will be asymmetrical. Thea 
will double its demand—from 15 to 25 million barrels—while ite 
domestic supply will falter or even fall from round the 12 million math 
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Alaskan production, if and when it can be started, will provide around 
2 million barrels a day—ie. only 20 per cent of the increase in demand. 
This means that us import needs will rise, from under 15 per cent in 
the early 19708, to up to 50 per cent by 1980. Europe will continue to 

rt most of its oil, since the North Sea will produce only 2-3 
nition barrels a day, and Japan too will continue its dependence on 
imports. The ‘energy crisis’ is therefore both a general ‘crisis’ of 
rising demand, but it is distorted by the disproportionate increase 
in us import needs. The result of the gesera/ rise in demand is that 
the producer states can raise their revenues, and by massive increases in 
income can play a growing role in investment within the advanced 
capitalist countries. The result of the us specifie rise in demand is that 
capitalist countries will be competing for the supply, thereby ex- 
acerbating theic own inter-imperialist contradictions and further 
strengthening the hands of the producer governments. 


Among the oil-producing states of the Middle East, Saudi Arabia falls 
into a special category. First, its oil reserves are by far the largest: in 
1971 it had 23 per cent of all known reserves in the world, compared 
to Io°5 per cent in Kuwait, g'o per cent in Iran, 5-5 per cent in Iraq and 
4:0 per cent in Libya. While in 1971 it produced lesg than 10 per cent of 
total world production, by 1980 it is expected to produce over 20 per 
cent. As the demands of the American market multiply, the country 
teady to satisfy these needs is Saudi Arabia, where production is 
expected to rise from 7-3 million barrels a day in 1973 t 20 million in 
1980. The net result of this—a rise is vs demand and Saudi production 
by 12 million barrels—is that by 1980 the world’s most developed 
capitalist country could depend for survival on supplies of Saudi oil, 
although the vs will try to avoid this by developing other supplies. The 
second crucial aspect of Saudi Arabia is that it is protecting imperialist 
interests in the Arabian peninsula as a whole: while Iran, with a larger 
population and a far more powerful army, is guarding the waters of the 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean, Saudi Arabia has positioned itself to crush 
anti-impertalist threats in the Arabian peninsula itself. On top of these 
two distinguishing factors comes a third: Sandi Arabia is a country 
more isolated from the outside world; more plunged in religious 
mystification, and more socially backward than any other major oil- 
producing state. It is a wholly artificial entity, created by inter-tribal 
war in the mid-19208, which has suddenly acquired immense wealth 
and an international role for reasons totally external to its pre-existing 
socio-economic character. Given its importance to world imperialism, 
it is essential to analyse this highly anomalous fabrication. 


The Origins of the Saudi State 


Saudi Arabia occupies an area of about 927,000 square miles, or four- 
fifths of the total Arabian peninsula. On the south it is bordered by 





1 Information on Saudi Arabia is rare and unreliable. Estimates of the population, for 
example, range from three to eight million; offictal reluctance to carry out a census 
probably reflects the fear that the smaller figure will prove accurate. A collection of 
data and a bibliography can be found in the Arse Handbook for Sands Arata published 
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North Yemen (now the Yemeni Arab Republic), by South Yemen fal 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen), and by the Sultanate 
Oman; on its eastern borders perch the mint-states of Kuwait, Bahr 
Qatar and the Union of Arab Emirates; to its north lie Jordan an 
Iraq. The country is physically dominated by mountains which rise 
steeply from the Red Sea and then slope gradually eastwards to the 
Gulf, with an intermediate and smaller range of mountains in the 
centre. Although it is by far the largest state in the peninsula, its popula- 
tion is probably less than five million, out of a total peninsular popula- 
tion of eleven to twelve million: the country is predominantly desert, 
with a cultivable area of around o-2 per cent, and does not possess a 
single river that runs all the year round. Only in the south-west, near 
the North Yemen border, are there regular rains, and in the rest of the 
country all agriculture is by irngation waters drawn from wells. The 
nomads who inhabit this barren land, herding camels and goata, depend 
on the patches of permanent vegetation around oases, and on the 
transient greenery that is generated by chance rainfalls. The towns 

do exist fall into distinct categories: some, like Riyadh and Medina, are 
situated in oases and are the historical centres for agricultural and 
nomadic trade and production; some, most notably Mecca, have no 
oases, and were uniquely the creations of an entrepot trade; others such 
as Jiddah, are ports, where economic activity is based on trade and on 
fishing 


For over three millenia the peninsula as a whole has been split between 
north and south: while in the latter (Yemen and parts of Oman) the 
main economic activity was agriculture carried out by sedentary popu-, 
lations, the northern peninsula was predominantly nomadic. In no 
society the tribe was the main unit of economic, military and polit 
organization. Tribes were defined by kinship, by real or imagi 

` descent from a common ancestor through the male line, and co 

of groups of families who intermarried and co-operated in economic 
activity. Power within the tribe was concentrated in the hands of the 
male leaders of certain families, the chief of whom was called the 
sheikh, but grven the low level of economic activity differences of 
wealth were not great. Property was only partially developed: movable 
objects (tents, furnishings) were owned by individual families; animals 
were either owned by families or by the tribe as a whale; land was 
‘owned’ by the tribe as a whole, in the specific sense that the tribe had 
the exclusive right to graze and to use the water sources within a 
traditionally defined area. 


Relations between tribes were defined by shifting alliances and feuds, 
and the prevalence of feuding, which served different social functions, 
was a major factor in preventing the emergence of a unified political 
entity in the northern deserts. Individuals were locked into their tri 
and it was incumbent on them to participate in the disputes of th 
tribe as a whole. The only means of overcoming this disunity 
either for an outside power to intervene and impose a centralized a 

or for one tribe to succeed in allying with others to impose its ow 


far the us Government by the American University, Washington DC, in their 
Foreign Area Studies series. 
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will on the whole area. The former possibility was precluded by the fact 
that no outside power had an interest, strategic or intrinsic, in holding 
down the peninsular tribes. From earliest known history the northern 
nomads were in contact with other civilizations to’ the north (in the 
Fertile Crescent, Egypt, and the Mediterranean) and trade routes ran 
through the peninsula bringing goods from India, Africa and south 
Arabia. In the 7th century there was a brief moment of unity: the 
Islamic religion, generated in the towns of Mecca and Medina, served 
as a temporary rallying force for the northern tribes who swept north 
to conquer much of the Mediterranean area and of the Middle East.? 
Yet although the Arabic language and the Islamic religion spread to 
this enormous area the centre of Arab society shifted from the peninsula. 
While Mecca remained an object of pilgrimage for all Muslims, the 
political centres of the Arab and Muslim world were found in the 
capitals of the settled civilizations further north—in Damascus, 
Baghdad, Cairo and Istanbul. All the Muslim states tried on occasion to 
dominate parts of the Arabian peninsula and various forms of inter- 
mittent control were established: but within a century of the explosion 
of the Islamic tribes, the northern peninsula had returned to its relative 
isolation and political disunity. 


This pattern prevailed from the 8th to the 18th centuries. It was only 
then that the northem peninsula was again reunifed, this time by a 
nomadic coalition, led by the Saudi tribe from Najd in eastern Arabia. 
This coalition produced, for the first time since Mohammad, a force 
capable of imposing a single authority on the whole No adeqnate 
social explanation of this movement has yet been produced: its ideo- 
logical expression was through the teachings of a militant preacher 
named Mohammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab (¢. 1703 — ¢. 1792), whose 
version of Islam, Wahhabiam, called for the purification of religion. In 
particular, it atressed the ‘oneness’ of God, opposing the worship of 
holy places and excessive veneration of Mohammad; and on the other 
hand, it called for the firm practice of Islamic legal punishments, in- 
cluding the stoning of adulterous women, public beheadings and 
amputations. Under the banner of this ‘pure’ Islam the Saudi-led tribes 
conquered a large part of the peninsula in the 18th and early 19th 
centuries and were only limited by the two outside powers than en- 
croaching on the area: Butain, reaching out from India, was gaining 
power in a vast L-shaped block running from Bahrain in the Gulf to 
Aden in South Yemen, and the Ottoman Turks, enjoying a temporary 
revival, were reaffirming their position in the north-west of the 


peninsula. 
Wahhabi expansionism was blocked and then reversed in the igth 
century by a series of campaigns launched by powers to the north and 


north-east: armies from Egypt (at that time under Mohammad Ali) and 
from the Ottoman Empire drove the Wahhabis out of western Arabia, 





2 The best general introduction to the history of the Arabs and Islam is The Arabs im 
Histery by Bernard Lewis (London, 1950 and many leter editions). Mebawared by 
Maxime Rodinson (London, 1971) and Muhammed at Mocca by W. Montgomery Watt 
(Oxford, 1953) provide materialist accounts of the origins of Islam. For Marx and 
Engels’ correspondence oa the question see Werks (Berlin, 1963) vol. 28. 


and the Hijaz, site of Mecca and Medina, was re-annexed to the Otto- 
man Empire. The Saudi led tribes, confined to their eastern Arabian 
terrain, were even there replaced by a rival tribe, the Rashid. However 
in 1902 a new Saudi counter-attack began: under the leadership of 
Abdel Aziz Ibn Saud they recaptured Riyadh, the capital of Najd, ahd 
soon held the two provinces of eastern Arabia, Najd and al-Hasa, in 
their power. When the First World War began, the British paid them a 
monthly subsidy of £5,000 in order to induce them not to attack 
westwards; for a time the Saudis respected this. In the west the British 
had formed a separate alliance with the ruler of the Hijaz, the Hashemite 
Sharif Hussein of Mecca. This former dependent of the Ottoman 
empire was hoping to use the occasion of the war to throw off Turkish 
rule and set himself up as ruler of the Arab areas of the Ottoman 
empire.* But although the Sharif and his sons were able to 

certain portions of the empire (iraq, Jordan and eapondly Sard 
they lost their position in Arabia itself. Once the War ended and 
British protection declined, the Saudis attacked again: by 1925 th 
had conquered the western provinces of Asir and Hijaz, and driven the 
Hashemites into exile. In 1926 Abdel Aziz Ibn Saud crowned himself 
King of the Hijaz, and in 1932 he announced that the whole of his 
territory had been united under a new name, Saudi Arabia.* 


This new state covered a larger area than had been united since the 
time of Mohammad. Wahhabism, by welding together divided 
tribes, could even be said to have played a progressive role without 
which any future liberation would have been impossible. In one single 
respect, its forced sedentarization of certain tribes, it also attacked the 
nomadic structure of peninsular society. But the state was founded ond 
the most backward ideology: unity of religion and loyalty to one, 
family, making Saudi Arabia the only state in the world that was ~ 
titled as the property of a single dynasty. Moreover tribal divisi SE 
were not abolished, but were manipulated by the regime. Power 

held in the hands of the leading male members of the Saudi family. On 
its own this regime was an unstable anachronism: it required outside 
support to survive. Oil and us imperialism fulfilled this function. 


A 


3 This was the revolt in which T. E. Lawrence, ‘Lawrence of Arabia’, participated. 
Asa result of the Hashemites’ activity, one prince, Abdullah, was given the throne of 
the newly created half-etate of Transjordan, and another, Feisal, was given the 
throne of the new state of Img. The former’s grandson Hussein still roles in Jordan, 
the latter’s progeny were ousted and executed in the Beghded republican rising of 
1958. The dispute about Lewrence and the ‘Amb Reyolt’ is made up of two distinct 
issues. One is the question of how the British decerved the Hashemites about their 
plans and then used them to bold down the Amb world after the First World War. 
The other is the question of Lawrence’s personality and its relation to the pathology 
of the British imperialist imagination in general. Both are interesting, but they have 
nothing to do with each other. For Lawrence’s own account eec his Sese Pi, 
Wisden (London, 1926); for an excellent demystification of the whole affair see 

Secret Lims of Lawrence of Arana by Phillip i lgutiey aad Cello Sayan (Laio, 
1969). 

* In the 19203 the Bolsheviks considered Ibn Saud to be a progressive anti-imperialist 
force and the usse established diplomatic relations with him as early as 1926. These 
lapeed in the 19308 and Seudi Arabia then refused diplomatic relations with all com- 
munist countries. 
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US Imperialism, Aramco and Military Ald 


The Saudi state consolidated itself in the late 19208 and early 19308: 
internal opposition from tribes was crushed in 1930 and after border 
clashes with British-occupied Jordan and Iraq in the north and with 
North Yemen in the south-west, the Wabhabi state entertained peaceful 
relations with its neighbours. The British recognized the government 
in 1927 and after initial opposition relations with Arab states went 
slowly forward. Formal relations with Egypt were established in 1936 
and even the remnants of the Hashemite family came to accept the 
Saudi state. Wahhabism’s positive mission expired after it had unified 
the country and imposed its coercive peace on the feuding tribes. From 
then on it settled into an increasingly negative role, and in this it 
received the active support of a newfound ally, the us. In 1933 Ibn 
Saud had to face a severe financial crisis because his main source of in- 
come, taxation of the Ag/ (muslim pilgrimage), had been undermined 
by the world slump; for £50,000 in gold he gave an oil concession to 
Standard Oil of California. Socal later merged with three other us 
firms (Esso, Texaco, Mobil) to form the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany—Aramco. This began exploration in eastern Arabia and in 1938 
production of Saudi Arabian oil commenced. 

‘This oil concession established ties between a major us company and 
the Saudi state; the Second World War brought the us government 
into action as well. Because the ajy was stopped again, this time by the 
Second World War, and because Saudi oil production fall for the same 
reason, Ibn Saud was in need of $10m a year to run the country. Socal 
decided to get the money from the us government: it wrote to Roose- 
velt asking him to provide Saudi Arabia with funds. “We believe that 
unless this is done, and soon, this independent kingdom, and perhaps 
with it the entire Arab World, will be thrown into chaos’, they said.* 
Roosevelt’s main assistant, Harry Hopkins urged that money be pro- 
vided although it was hard to ‘call that outfit a “democracy”’, but at 
first the us government balked. In 1941 and 1942 it was the British who 
provided the money, paying $5m and $12m respectively out of money 
the us had loaned to them. 


It was the Americans who had arranged for the British to pay the 
- money; but once the money had been paid the us oil companies realized 
that the British would use this in order to expand their influence into 
Saudi Arabia and get a share of the oil riches awaiting them. The 
British were already carrying out oil exploration under the guise of 
curbing locusts. So, in 1943, Washington decided that ‘the defense of 
Saudi Arabia is vital to the defense of the United States’ and lend-lease 
aid was provided: a us military mission arrived to train Ibn Saud’s 
army and the usar began construction of an airfield at Dhahran, near the 
oil wells, which was to give the us a position independent of the British 
bases at Cairo and Abadan; this base became the largest us air position 
between Germany and Japan, and the one nearest Soviet industrial 


3 World Crisis m Oil by Harvey O’Connor (London, 1962) p. 327. O'Connor gives an 
excellent analysis of this period. For a detailed account of how the us ran the British 
out of Saudi Arabia, see The Polstics of War by Gabriel Kolko (London, 1969) pp. 294- 
313. : 





installations. Although never used in combat it was a key link in us 
global communications during the Cold War period. While the base 
was being constructed, in February 1945, Roosevelt and King Ibn 
Saud met aboard a us warship in the Red Sea, and in March Saudi 
Arabia declared war on the Axis Powers. In the immediate aftermath’ 
the war Saudi-us relations were placed in question by public debate in 
the usa on the need for ‘Arab oil’, prefiguring the panic on the ‘energy 
crisis’.© But despite protests, Aramco and us government intervention 
in Saudi Arabia continued without hindrance. 


By 1947 King Ibn Saud had received an estimated $100m in os aid. In 
1950 Aramco finished construction of a $zoom pipeline from its wells 
in eastern Arabia to the Mediterranean. Tapline, as it was called, had 
been originally conceived by the us navy which wanted to get supplies, 
of oil for its Sixth Fleet operating in the Mediterranean. In 1951" 
Aramco at a cost of $160m built a prestige railway for King Ibn Saud 
on a 360-mile ran from the Gulf port of Dammam to the Saudi on 
Riyadh. Around this time Aramco was also giving legal and logisti 
support to the Saudi government’s clashes with the Sultan of Oman 
over possession of the oasis at Buraimi. us government support 
continued alongside Aramco’s: in 1951 Saudi Arabia was included in 
the Point Four technical assistance programme and under a treaty 
between the two governments the us was allowed to maintain the 
Dhahran base for another 5 years. 


In 1953 Abdel Aziz Ibn Saud died, and he was succeeded by his son 
Saud. us-Saudi relations then entered a temporary storm. The Saudi | 
government tried to assert a meagre independence, and signed an: 
agreement with Greek shipowner Onassis under which Onassis was to ` 
build a s00,000-ton tanker fleet for Saudi Arabia to transport all oil not 
transported by Aramco’s existing tankers; as Aramco was barred fr 
replacing old ships, this would have led to a steady increase in Saudi 
control of the transport of their crude. Aramco fought back and was 
fully supported by the us Administration: ‘Our government . . . rose in 
horror at such a thought’ later stated George Wadsworth, the us 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia.” Aramco took the case to court and won; 
the us government developed a sudden investigative interest in some of- 
Onassis’ us trading deals and the project was blocked. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine 


In the mid-19508 Nasserism was becoming popular in the Middle East, 
and the Saudi leadership, while maintaining its long-term orienta- 
tion, decided to adopt an apparently anti-imperialist position. In August 
1954 Saudi Arabia told the us to stop providing technical aid under the 
1951 agreement on the grounds that the £r 7m allocated was too small 
in comparison with what the us was giving to Israel. Then, swin 

to the right, the Saudis announced in August 1955 that they had 4 

jected’ an offer of Soviet weapons and had decided to purchase 18 us 


6 On the relation between ‘Amb oil’ and the Palestine question in this period see The 
Liwests of Power. The World and Unsted States Foreign Palsy, 1945-54 by Joyce and 
Gabriel Kolko (New York, 1972) pp. 403-427. 

7 The Polstses of Or! by Robert Engler (Chicago, 1962) p. 180. 
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tanks under the 1931 Dhahran agreement. When the Dhahran agree- . 
ment expired in June 1956 however, the Saudis only renewed it in one- 
month phases and us-Saudi relations appeared to have deteriorated 


once again. 


This period of superficial conflict was brought to an end when King Saud 
visited the us in February 1957 in the aftermath of the November 1956 
attack on Egypt by Britain, France and Israel. During the Suez crisis 
the us had postured as a friend of Arab nationalism and had tried to 
gain credit by disowning its belligerent junior allies. The overall 
motivation of this policy was the fear that the Soviet Union would use 
the situation to increase its influence in the Middle Fast and in response 
the us evolved the “Eisenhower Doctrine’. On 1 January 1957 Hisen- 
hower announced that: “The existing vacuum in the Middle East must 
be filled by the United States before it 1s filled by Russia.” On 5 January 
the President spoke to Congress urging that the us increase its econo- 
mic and military aid to the area. Congress then held hearings on this 
proposal at which the us ambassador to Saudi Arabia defended the 
Saudi regime. King Saud, he said is ‘a good king . . . who has the 
welfare of his people primarily in mind’. One problem that the us press 
had highlighted was the prevalence of the slave trade in Saudi Arabia. 
us Ambassador Wadsworth felt that the extent of this had been erag- 
gerated.® - 


When King Saud arrived in Washington he was given special treatment. 
“Early in 1957 the Arabian despot was ardently courted by the American 
Government in order to secure a renewal of the bas@ agreement. The 
United States delegate at the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, obviously reluctant to offend Arabian desert chieftains, 

refused to go along with stronger antislavery conventions backed by 
most nations. President Eisenhower took the unusual step of greeting 
King Saud in person at the Washington airport, a courtesy he had ex- 
tened to no other head of state up to that time. Oil leaders as well as 
State Department officials met with the king during the negotiations. A 
formal White House dinner included as guests the top executives of the 
Arabian American Oil Company, its four parent companies, and related 
banking interests. Asked why his colleagues received such special con- 
sideration in working out these matters of American foreign policy, 
President Rathbone of Jersey Standard replied: “I presume because 
they are the ones that have the principal interests”.’? 


All went well on the trip and King Saud agreed to renew the Dhahran 
lease for another five years, in return for continued vs military support. 
The 15,000-man Saudi army was to be doubled and equipped with us 
arms, artillery and jet fighter planes; an air force and navy were to be 
established as well. In 1958 Saudi Arabia gota $25m Foreign Assistance 
Act grant from the us. But having secured its military interests the us 
encountered another problem: the incompetence of King Saud. 
Despite a steady rise in income the country had become heavily indeb 
as Saud spent money lavishly on luxury projects. There was no bu 





"Ibid. p. 254. 
9 Ibid. p. 255. 





no accounting and no regular government. One project alone, the al- 
Nassariyah palace at Riyadh, cost £25m and by 1958 consumption was 
exceeding revenue by 25 per cent. This critical situation in Saudi 
Arabia coincided with the merger of Egypt and Syria into the United 
Arab Republic in February 1958, a development that strengthened th 
appeal of Nasserism and weakened Saudi influence along its northern 
boundaries.!° Under heavy us pressure, executive power was taken from 
King Saud and handed to his younger brother Amir Feisal. 


Feisal, born in 1905, was a more efficient and cautious ruler than his 
sibling and he was able to re-establish financial balance in the govern- 
ment. He upheld the us position in Arabia; but his position was at first 
insecure and in 1960 Saud staged a comeback. He toured the country to 
win support from tribal leaders who had been hit by Feisal’s financial 


cuts, and opportunistically allied himself with a group of reformers ~ 


within the ruling family. These reformers included Prince Talal, who 
called for a constitution qnd elections, and Abdullah Ibn Hamud Tariqi, 


the first ever Saudi Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources. Inf 


December 1960 Saud announced that he had become prime minister, 
Fejsal was dismissed, and the country lurched to the left under the 
divided leadership of Saud and the reformers. 


The most coherent position was that of Tariqi who called for Saudi 
control not only of production but of transportation and marketing 
and who expounded a hard anti imperialist line on oil. He pointed out 
that as a result of cuts in the price of crude oil in 1958-59 Saudi Arabia 
had lost $35m, Kuwait $46m, Iran $27m and Irag $24m. The weakness 
of the reformers in Saudi Arabia were that they represented a small 
group at the top of the state machine without any mass base, any 
political organization and without any foreign support capable of re- 
sisting Aramco and the us government. In addition King Saud was an 
unreliable ally in any confrontation. In 1961-62 Feisal and the us werf 
able to regain ground: Saud was ill and had to go to the vs for treat- 
ment, Talal fled into exile, and in March 1962 Feisal returned to power. 
Tariqi was at once dismissed and his place as Saudi Arabia’s second 
Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources was taken by Harvard- 
educated Sheikh Ahmad Zaki Yamani, later to become the instigator 


of the ‘participation’ agreerhents. 


Feisal’s position was further strengthened in the autumn of 1962 when 
the revolution iq North Yemen brought a political threat and Egyptian 
troops to the south-west borders of the kingdom. Feisal then became 
undisputed head of government and brought three of his own most able 
brothers into power With him: Khalid, who came to head the crack 
White Army, Fahd, who became Minister of the Interior, and Sultan, 
who became Minister of Defence. A number of minimal reforms fol- 
lowed: slavery was declared ‘abolished’, although it in fact continued; 


in October 1963 a local government reform law divided the nga 


into five provinces and set up advisory councils in each under th 





10 On the background to this and Saudi Ambia’s attitude to the Fertile Crescent sce 
The Struggle for Syria by Patrick Seale (London, 19635). 
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guidance of the governor," education was expanded and the power of 
the religious police was slightly relaxed. Saud tried to fight back, per- 
haps out of personal hostility and perhaps out of opposition to Feisal’s 
intervention in Yemen, but he had no success. In March.1964 he de- 
manded that full executive powers be réturned to him and tried to 
mobilize the Royal Guard to support his bid; but Feisal had foll con- 
trol of the armed forces and Saud’s attempt failed. Full powers were 
now formally assigned to Feisal by the princes of the royal family and 
by the religious leaders of the country. In November 1964 the final 
blow came when Feisal took the title of King for himself and Saud was 
despatched to exile.4 


The Military Consolidation 


With Feisal firmly in command, Saudi Arabia and the us were able to 
consolidate the relationship that had been developing since the first 
Aramco concession of 1933. Unlike other us clients in the third world 
Saudi Arabia was notin desperate need of financial aid: it had enough 
money from the oil revenues provided by Aramco, and the us govern- 
ment was pleased to encourage greater Saudi revenues as large-scale 
capitalist development benefited imperialism. There was enough money 
for everyone, and careful spending by Feisal strengthened the Saudi 
regime and ensured long-term us access to the oil supplies which Jay 
under the Saudi deserts. It was therefore.a form of imperial relationship 
different economically and politically from that which the us had with, 
its neo-colonial dependencies in Latin America and the Far Hast. The 
us interest lay in a rapid economic development of the country pro- 
vided it ensured ‘stability’, and the us was dealing with a regime which 
had some political autonomy. It is mistaken to see Saudi Arabia as just 
a us colony with the appearance of independence. The wealth of Saudi 
Arabia and the political character of the ruling family enabled the 
Saudi regime to forge an alliance with the us in which it was accorded a 
degree of real power consonant with the preservation of us interests. 


The two key items in the post-1964 hardening of Saudi Arabia were 
the building up of the armed forces and the capitalist development of 
the economy. The Saudi army had gone through several phases. 
Originally Ibn Saud had relied on a-force of Wahhabi militants, the 
ikhwan (brothers), whom he had used to conquer eastern and western 
Arabis between 1902 and 1926. The ikhwan, however, refused to accept 
the territorial limits set by Tbh Saud and took to attacking northwards 
into Jordan and Iraq; in 1930 Ibn Saud, using’ motorized transport 
provided by the British, was able to crush the ikwas in desert battle. In 
the subsequent period Saudi Arabia had two armies: a regular army 
used mainly for border duty, and a crack White army, drawn from 


u The five provinces were: Central (Najd), Eastern (al-Hasa), Western (Hijax), 
Southern (Asir) and Northern Frontier. 

U Feisal himself denied playing any rok, for or against, in the final deposition of 
Saud, a position he illustrated with the beduin proverb: ‘Jf I spit in the air, I dirty my 
moustache; if I spit on the ground, I dirty my beard’ (Ls Memede, 7 November 1964). 
Saud weat to Egypt and broadcast pro-Naseerite speeches over Radio,Cairo, In 1967 
he stated that he had been ousted because 2 squadron of us jets based at Dhahran had 
intervened at the decisive moment and had frightened the Royal Guard into sub- 
' mission. He died ih Athens in 1969. 
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special pro-Saudi tribes (mainly in the Shammar area) and used for 
internal repression. In addition to these two armies there was a Royal 
Guard, used for protecting the members of the royal family. Ibn Saud 
used the long-standing principle whereby tribal leaders had the duty of 
ensuring order and providing him with troops in return for his 
nizing them and guaranteeing to respect their tribal autonomy.” 


During the Second World War small British and us military missions 
worked with the Saudi armies and in 1947 the British trained up the 
10,000-man White Army on the lines they had used in Jordan to form 
the Arab Legion (now the Jordanian army). But in 1951 when Britain 
and Saudi Arabia clashed over the Sultanate of Oman the us took over 
full control and set up a Saudi military academy at Riyadh, in addition 
to helping to found the Saudi navy and air force. Between 1951 anad} 
1957 an Egyptian military misaion also trained in Saudi Arabia and the ~ 
us considered this a threat to their monopoly; in the end Saudi- 
Egyptian hostility ended the arrangement, while the Saudi securi 
forces maintained vigilance to prevent Nasserite ideas from permeati 

the armed forces, 


This fear of Nasserism, and us alarm, were confirmed when the revolu- 
tion broke out in North Yemen in 1962 and an eight-year civil war 
began. At first the us tried to block the spread of Nasserism by recog- 
nising the new Yemen Arabi Republic; but the Saudis opposed this 
and from the start poured arms and money into Yemen to bolster the 
Yemeni royalists. Prince Khalid deployed the White Guard along the 
border with Yemen, at Jizan and Najran, and in January 1963 Saudi- i 
Egyptian fighting broke out. Nine Saudi air force pilots defected to thë L 
YAR in opposition to their government’s policies and Egyptian planes 
bombed Saudi border positions from which arms were being sent into 
royalist areas. The us, which had initially tried to restrain 
Arabia, soon switched policies. In March 1963 us planes and wars 
were sent to bolster Saudi aggression, in operation ‘Hard Surface’, and 
Ellsworth Bunker was flown to Riyadh to reassure the regime. 


Less than a year after the us had evacuated the Dhahran base it was 
back in Saudi Arabia with a permanent military combat force alongside 4 
its military training mission. The Nasserite threat to Saudi Arabia and 
the growth of the revolutionary movement elsewhere in the peninsula 
led to the decision by Feisal and the us to build Saudi Arabia up into 
an aggressive military force, capable not only of crushing any internal 
threat but of intervening throughout the neighbouring states. Saudi 
defence expenditure from the middle 19608 reflected this orientation. 
Military allocations rose from ‘243 million ryals in 1961, and 414m in 
1963, to 925 million ryals in 1970 and 1,138m in 1971 (100 ryals = 
£9°30 or $2415). This absolute increase in financing aggression also 
represented a relative increase in defence expenditure as a percen £ 
the total budget, since it rose from 14'1 per cent in 1961, to 18-9 per 

in 1965, to a proposed 21:3 per cent for the overall period 1970-74. In 
1971 Saudi defence expenditure at $383m represented 8-9 per cent of 
B On the origins and development of the Sandi army see Middle East Politics: the 
Military Dimension by J. C. Hurewitx (London, 1969), Chapter 13, ‘Saudi Arabia: the 
Peninsula under Najdi Rule’. 
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GNP and a per capita expenditure of $53m: outside of the in- 
dustrial nations this was a higher per capita figure than for any state 
except Israel and Singapore.1* 


British Intervention 


One of the first consequences of the revolution and civil war in North 
Yemen was that Saudi Arabia re-established diplomatic relations with 
Britain. These had been broken off in 1956, after Suez, but the revolu- 
tion in North Yemen posed a threat to the British position in South 
Yemen, where an attempt was being made to fabricate a federation of 
Aden and the hinterland states. Saudi Arabia and Britain therefore 
shared a common interest in crushing the new Yemeni Arab Republic. 
In 1963 a British military mission returned to train the White Army. It 
was renamed the National Guard (a/-Haras al-Wateas) but continued to 
be recruited and deployed on the old principles. In 1964 the Royal 
Guard and the regular army were merged in a further tightening. The 
British and the us then set about providing the Saudis with an ‘air 
defence system’. After triel flights in Saudi Arabia and considerable 
inter-imperialist rivalry, a joint us—ux deal was announced late in 1965. 
Under it Britain won the largest military export deal yet agreed on: it 
totalled {120m. The British Aircraft Corporation was to provide 40 
Lightning jets, 25 Jet Provosts, and air-to-aif missiles. Associated 
Electrical Industries provided an advance radar system. Airwork 
Services Ltd provided around 1,000 training personnel. The us firm 
Raytheon provided a Hawk missile system worth £20m." 


This deal had two important aspects. The first was that despite appear- 
ances it did not reflect a weakening of the vs position in Saudi Arabia. 
The us had competed for the fighter contract with its F-104, but the 
Saudi purchase of British exports was a means of paying the British 
back for their purchase of the us B~r111 at that time. The British Mini- 
ster of Defence Dennis Healey made this clear: “We agreed when we 
made the p-1114 deal that we would include the Saudi purchase 
arrangements, which had not then been concluded, in that part of the 
offset arrangements which related to sales to third countries’.1® The 
other important side of the 1965 deal was that it in effect provided. 
British pilots for the Saudi air force in the period in between the signing 
of the deal and the availability of the Saudi-trained pilots themselves. 
The Saudis had few pilots of their own, and the whole of the air force 
had been grounded in 1962 when some pilots had defected to Egypt. 
After 1965 Saudi pilots were trained at the rar base at Coltishall, 
Norfolk, England, and although the British personnel working on the 
Saudi installations were officially civilians they were all ex-RAF per- 
sonnel and the degree of independence from the British governmens 


4 Figures taken from The Miltary Balances 1972-1975, International Institute fo 
Strategic Studies, Londoa, 1972. 

3 The Arms Trade with the Third World, Stockholm Intemational Peace Researcl 
Institute, Stockholm, 1971, pp. 560-65, 848-49. 

16 Ibid. p. 563. Under the same offset agreement Uk aeronautical exports to the U 
rose from $80m in 1965 to $160m in 1966. Considerable quantities of British weapom 
were sent to Vietnam under this deal. 


was unclear.!” In 1968 when the Lightnings themselves were actually 
delivered, serving RAF pilots ferried the aircraft to Saudi Arabia.8 This . 
relationship was further confirmed in the deals reached in 1966 and 
1967. When the us failed to speed up delivery of the Hawk missiles the 
British rushed in planes under ‘the rubric ‘Operation Magic Carpet’; > 
designed to provide an interim air defence system. Six Hunter jets; 
seven Lightnings, 37 refurbished Thunderbird missiles and radar were - 
provided; by July 1966 ex-naF pilots recruited by Airwork Services Ltd 
were flying patrols along the Yemeni border from a special new base at 
Khamis Mishayt. British denials that the ux government was officially 
involved were unconvincing.!9 


When Egyptian troops withdrew from North Yemen in 1967 the most 
obvious threat to Saudi Arabia was removed; yet this Egyptian with- ` 
drawal, following on the Israeli victory in June of that yedr, led to 
the confirmation of Saudi Arabia as the unchallenged dominating power 
in the peninsula. As a consequence, the Saudi military buildup, far from 
slowing down, continued to increase. In 1969-70 the Saudis purchased ( 
25 British Aircraft Corporation Strikemaster jets and in 1970 the 
British negotiated a further £20m air defence contract.?° In July 197: it 
was announced that for {146m the us was to provide 2 squadrons of 
F-5 fighters.7 France managed to enter this Anglo-Saxon market, 
selling AMx-30 amphibious tanks, and Pakistani pilots were also brought 
in to fly British aircraft under the original 1965 deal. In 1972 certain 
changes were made: the Saudis let it be known that they were dis- 
satisfied with the Lightnings and that they considered Airwork to be 
performing the ground work inadequately. us technicians began to be 
recruited by rrr, Lockheed and Northrop to replace the disgraced 
ex-RAF personnel. In May 1973, however, the British won a new 
spectacular {250m deal, the largest export order ever placed in Britain. 
Under it the British Aircraft Corporation were to replace the Lightsy 
nings by Strikemasters and were to move in about 2,000 ‘civilian’ British 
personnel to work on another air-defence system. At the same time 





17 Airwork Ltd has been playing a parallel role in the Sultanate of Oman where ex- 
RAF personnel ‘assist’ the Sultan’s air force in its war against the people of Dhofar, 
the Sultenate’s southern province. Here the personnel work in what is officially an 
RAF base, at Salala. 
18 Englısh Electric (BAC) Lightning in Reyal Asr’ Force and Forsign Service, Aircam 
Aviation Series no. 37, Reading, 1972, pp. 13-14. 
19 The man credited with being mainly responsible for arranging the 1965-66 deal 
was Geoffrey Edwards, an independent salesman and ex-rar pilot (the Ssudey Tels- 
ee, 26 June 1966). Edwards was a close friend of Colonel David Stiding, the man 
who helped organize the covert supply of British military personne! to the royalists 
in North Yemen and was involved in e leter attempt to oust Libyan raler Qaddafi. In 
1971 a High Court action was taken out against Edwards by a Colonel Richard 
Lonsdale of St. Lawrence, Jersey, alleging that they had reached an agreement in 
1963, under which Lonsdale was to get ro per cent commission on all arms siles 
made by Edwards to Send Arabie, and 8 per cent on all sales to Jordan, Syria and) 
the Tructal States. Lonsdale stated that he had received only one payment of £40, 
on a £77m Sandi contract. He named eight separate deals, totalling £513m. and ' 
a Oe ee a ec oe wench ne ae cated Ee core 
mission (The Obserser, 10 October 1971). 
20 The Times, 8 Jaly 1970. Sa 
2 Dariy Telegrapd, 13 Joly 1971. = 
2 The Times, 11 April 1973. ‘ 
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Washington sources reported that the us was planning to sell the 
Saudis r-4 Phantom jets. 


The list of major and mistor contracts represented a huge, successful, 
manoeuvre by ‘western capital as a whole: it funnelled back to Europe 
and North America up to £1,000m in the period 1965—71 thus diverting 
up to one-third of all the revenues paid to Saudi Arabia in that period. 
Equally importantly it gave the Saudi regime a military machine of 
massive power whose aim was the aggressive maintenance of Saudi 
predominance in the peninsula and the long-term guarantee of the 
‘stability’ of the regime. By 1972 Saudi Arabia had a regular army of 
36,000 men heavily armed by the us and with a 141-man us military 
mission advising it.> The air force had around 3,500 men and 71 combat 
aircraft—others were still under order and several had crashed in 
training after delivery. There was also a small navy, of around 1,000, 
based at Dammam. These were the forces for external aggression. The 
internal repression was maintained by the 10,000 men of the National 
Guard, backed by a much larger apparatus of police, spies and para- 
military tribal forces. 


Economic Transformation 


The internal consolidation carried through after 1962 by Feisal rested 
above all on the military and the police. Economic change was slower. 
Apart from the wealth of oil, the overwhelming fact about the Saudi 
economy was that under a million acres were cultivatedst.c.B-2 per cent 
of the country, and non-agricultural production was minimal. Most of 
the land was government-owned, and had been confiscated by Ibn 
Saud in the 19208. On it worked share-croppers who were the 
dependants of tenants, who in their turn leased the land from the 
government. In over half.of the rest of the country pasturing of some 
kind prevailed; there were an estimated 1 million (single-humped) 
camels and 4 million sheep and goats in Saudi Arabia in the 19608. 
Agriculture and pasturing still provided the livelihood of half of the 
population, while providing only 8 per cent of GNP. 





TABLE I 
Sandi Arabian Labour Force tx 1970 
Nomads 145,000 
Agriculture ' 331,000 
Petroleum i 15,000 
Mining f 14,000 
Manufacturing § 2,000 
Construction 142,000 
Public Utilities 12,000 
Commerce 130,000 
Transport and Communication 62,000 
Services ` 138,000 
Public Sector 138,000 
TOTAL 1,200,000 


Source: Central Planning Organisation. 


D The Miltary Balance 1972-1973, p. 34; 08 Department of Defence press release 
13 August 1971 gave the us military mission as 141 on 1 July t971. 
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The petroleum industry remained relatively isolated from the rest of the 
economy and it only affected the country through the government’s 
cautious distribution of oil revenues. Until the 19608 very little was 
done in this respect—much was wasted on luxury projects and a lot 
more was deployed abroad. Even though Feisal spent more money on> 
guns than Saud had on palaces and cars, the rise in oil revenues in the 
19608 and 19708 would have enabled the most wasteful regime to 
initiative development of some kind. 


TABLE II 
Sandi Arabian Oil Revernes (in $ millions) 
1964 5232 
1965 662-2 
1966 789°7 
1967 gog:1 
1968 926-8 
1969 = 9490 
1970 1149°7 
1971 1949°9 
1972 27193 


Source: Sandi Arabian Monetary Agency, Statistical Survey, December 
1972. 





Since oil provided over 50 per cent of GNP and 87 per cent of govern- 
ment revenues it was clear that economic diversification was a major 
priority. In 1962 a national oil company, Petromin, began operations 
and by the early 19708 it had set up a fertilizer plant, a steel mill and a 
tefinery. Agricultural productivity and the area of cultivated land were ` 
steadily increased; dams for power and water were built; and a network 
of roads was laid, with the declared aim of constructing 8,400 miles of 
paved road by 1975. Alleged spending on education rose from 12: 
million ryals in 1953-54 to 664:7m in 1970. Yet in 1970 only 700 gid 
and only 10,000 boys were receiving secondary education. In 1970 the 
first five year plan was announced: with an investment of £4,o00om 
(41,314 million ryals) it aimed to raise Gpp by 9°8 per cent per annum 
and set itself three main aims: to diversify the economy and lessen 
dependence on oil; to increase employment; and to bring about a more . 
equal distribution of wealth. The probable results of such development ” 
projects over a decade or two will be a considerable change in Saudi 
society: a rise in literacy, consumption and health and a progressive 
sedentartzation of the nomadic population. A certain concomitant of 
these changes will be an increase in the percentage of the population 
living in towns. Even in 1970 Riyadh had a population of 300,000, 
Jiddah 250,000, Mecca 200,000 and Taif 100,000. Dammam, the main 
oil-producing centre, had an estimated 40,000 though most of the 
7,000 in near-by Dhahran were expatriate Americans. 


The function of this development strategy is to stabilize Saudi eae 
and to fortify it still further, so that it can play its role in the world 
economy. If estimated Saudi oil production in 1980 will be 20 million 
barrels a day this will mean that Saudi Arabia alone could provide 
80 per cent of the total projected consumption needs of either Europe 
ot North Americe, and it is with the usa that its economic advance is 
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most closely tied. In 1970 18 per cent of Saudi Arabia’s imports came 
from the usa while only 10 per cent of its oil exports went there; its 
main export markets were Europe (50 per cent) and Japan, with a 
quarter of its exports going out via Tapline and the rest through 
tankers loaded in the Gulf.* But projected us needs make it clear that 
Aramco will be raising production and the planned Saudi rise of 12 
million barrels a day corresponds precisely to the projected increase in 
us import needs. us-Saudi relations were established back in the 19308 
and 19408, but once the us dependence on Saudi oil became clear, in 
1970-71, further negotiations took place. In May 1971 King Feisal 
visited the usa where it was reported that the main outlines of a future 
supply system were worked out. In November 1972 Saudi oil minister 
Ahmad Zaki Yamani headed the oil-producing nations team that in- 
troduced ‘participation’ in the Arab states of the Gulf. Under this 
scheme local governments were to obtain an immediate 20 per cent share 
in local operations; this was to tise to 25 per cent in 1975, by 5 per cent 
in each successive year and in 1983 local participation was to reach 51 
per cent. 


This and parallel price rises certainly represent a partial retreat by the 
oil companies but it was nota change that damaged capitalism as a whole. 
First, the revenues accruing to these producer gpates including Saudi 
Arabia, will be spent on importing from Japan and the West. Secondly, 
in return for a loss of formal ownership the capitalist states are guaran- 
teed what they most need—the seppfy of oil. Moreover, by their 
involvement in increasing production, and by stramgeenticement to 
invest in ‘downstream’ activities in the usa these regimes are being 
integrated more securely. into the international capitalist system as 
more independent but more reliable junior allies. Minister Yamans 
describes it himself: I think we have a mutual interest in dealing with 
each other. The us is the biggest market and we are the biggest supplier. 
That is why I proposed a special privilege for Saudi Arabia in the vs 
market, a privilege that will subsequently guarantee a continuous flow 
of our crude into that market.... We are thinking in terms of economic 
co-operation. Once you establish a’ mutual relationship betweer 
countries in the economic field, you immediately establish a very solic 
political relationship. . . We are thinking of an economic relationship 
with the West and the us for something they need badly. And it wil 

help us also. This will definitely mean a political use for oil, not ir 
fighting but in co-operation and in bringing about a better atmos. 
phere’. Even the partial retreat by the ol companies has certair 

benefits for them. A rise in the cost of Gulf oil makes it more profitable 
to exploit other sources—alternative oil reserves in the ‘North Sep, 
and Alaska, and other forms of energy altogether. The rises in price 

whether due to increases in payment to producer states or in the 
material cost of extracting oil from the earth, are being passed on almos 

automatically to the purchaser at the garage pump. 





* In 1970 10°8 per cent of Saudi oil went to Italy, 7°6 per cent to the Ux, 9°1 per cen 
to Holland, 4:2 per cent to Spain, 6-3 per cent to France and 2-1 per cent to Wes 
Germany. Essems! Intelligence Unit, ‘Saudi Arabia and Jordan’, Quarterly Economi 
Report Annual Supplement, 1972. 'Tapline became an unreliable means of exportin, 
after 1969 when it was blown up on several occasions by Palestinian guerrillas. 

© Newsweek, 10 November 1972. , 


Crushing the Saudi People 


This tegime, so essential to the us, is marked by a policy of internal 
repression which combines the most virulent tribal tyranny with the | 
most advanced repressive techniques imported from abroad. The -> 
raling Saudi family holds all power in its hands, at times recruiting 
individuals from other important families to assist in handling the new 
problems they face. An example of such a recruit is oil minister 
Yamani. In general, however, no concessions are made: there is no legal 
opposition, no trades union organization, no constitution, no elections. 
The Saudi clique has the double and unequivocal task of crushing all 
internal challenges and of policing as much of the Middle East as it can 
in the interests of pro-imperialist ‘stability’. Both the oil consortium and 
the us government do all they can to keep the Saudi regime in power, 
intervening only to urge reforms that would strengthen their clients. 
As the official us government handbook on the country inanely puts it: 
“The company (Aramco) has carefully eschewed political activity or any 
actions which would give the appearance of exerting influence with the ‘ 
government. Its relations with the government have been generally 
good, inasmuch as it believes that a strong, stable government is 


_ essential to the long-term interests of Aramco’ ,?6 


The establishment of the Saudi regime in the 19208 was accompanied 
by a series of clashes with old rivals and former supporters which cul- 
minated in the defeat of the ikhwan in 1930. Ibn Saud appears to have 
been able to control the traditional kind of Arabian opposition and it 
was not until after the Second World War that the development of the 
oil economy and the spread of nationalism throughout the Arab world 
gave rise to a new kind of opposition movement. There have been 
several different strands within the new opposition. There were groups 
from within the ruling family, either conservatives who opposed the 
minimal modernization being carried out, or reformers such as Amir? 
Talal who wanted more political changes. Outside the ruling family, 
but still within the state structure, were intellectuals educated abroad 
who were nationalists and wanted to challenge the ruling family’s 
autocratic position; Abdullah Tariqi, who tried to limit Aramco’s 
power around 1960, and the different conspiracies in the air force and 
army, represented this current. Finally there has been a working class 
revolutionary trend, which led the strikes in the oil-producing areas 
and also carried out a number of urban guerrilla actions in the 19608. 
None of these forces have-been able to overthrow the regime, but all 
reflect irresoluble tensions within the country. 


The first working class revolt came in October 1953 when 13,000 
workers in the oil-fields around Dammam went on strike; the govega- 
ment sent in troops, and hundreds of workers were arrested, But the 
workers held out for three weeks and the oil-fields were paralysed. As 
result there was a certain improvement in welfare conditions: pay was/* 
increased, and shorter working hours allowed. No union organization 
‘was permitted. In June 1956 when King Saud was visiting Dhahran the 
workers demonsttated against him: the army went in, many strikers 





3$ Area Handbook for Sands Arabia, D. 4. 
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were arrested and foreign workers were deported. A royal decree was 


issued under which strikes and work stoppages were banned. This- 


brutal attack on the proletariat by the Saudi government was directly 


supported by Aramco, whose American employees helped the Saudi ` 


military to pick out the strike leaders. 


In the 19608 there were further outbreaks. The North Yemeni revolu- 
tion of September 1962 found a strong echo in the Saudi armed forces: 
the air force had to be grounded when nine pilots defected to the 
Nasserites, and us planes had to be brought in to provide a substitute 
air defence. There were mass arrests and deportations among the 
Yemeni migrant workers in Saudi Arabia many of whom were sym- 
pathetic to the rar. In the early part of 1963 as Egyptian planes were 
bombing Saudi border posts the uar also dropped arms to supposedly 
rebellious groups inside Saudi Arabia. The next three years saw less 
apparent Egyptian encouragement to the Saudi opposition, perhaps 
because of Nasser’s desire to reach some agreement with Kitg Feisal. 


A marked new wave of resistance broke out only at the end of 1966. This 
time a nationslist organisation operating out of North Yemen, the 
Arabian Peninsula nes Union, announced that it was launching an 
armed struggle. It ed to represent all classes of ae society: 
‘we, who include soldiers, officers, doctors, engineers/ writers, civil 
servants, merchants, and workers are everywhere, We are the people’.?” 


In up to 30 bomb éxplosions between November 1966 and-February ` 


1967 the Arru claimed to have blown up parts of the Taplige pipeline, 
the us military headquarters at the Zabrat ash-Sharq Hotel in Riyadh, 
the public security building in Dammam, parts of two royal palaces, 
and part of the biggest Saudi air base at Khamis Mishayt, near the 
Yemeni border. Despite these successes, the Saudi and us security 
forces were able to counter-attack, and in March 1967 seventeen people 
were publicly executed in Riyadh for their participation in the appu 
armed struggle. According to Jiddah radio the militants were Egyptian- 
trained Yemenis’ who wanted ‘to make us renounce Islam and follow 
Lenin instead of Mohammad’.*® This appeared to end the arru’s armed 
campaign for the time being; hundreds of Yemeni were deported and 
there were no more reports of bomb explosians. When Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt realigned their policies in the aftermath of the June 1967 
war and when the counter-revolution triumphed in North Yemen, the 
Arro lost it main base and its main external supporter. 


The Contemporary Qpposition 


Despite Nasserism’s capitulation to Saudi Arabia in 1967, an opposi- 
tion continued within Saudi society and on occasion news of political 
resistance has filtered through to the outside world.® In September 1969 


7 asc Summary of World Broadcasts, 13 April 1967. 

44 Ibid. 7 March 1967. a 

19 After the June war Radio Cairo ceased anti-Saudi broadcasts; before the war the 
programme for Seudi Arabia, entitled “Enemies of God’, had been broadcast daily 
over Veke of the Arabs, Normal transmissions were during the'war end’ 
when regular schedules restarted on 15 Jane 1967 Enemies of had disappeared, ' 
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the apru announced in Beirut that 136 people had been arrested in the 
previous June. They included the commander of the Dhahran air base, 
colonel Daoud al-Roumieh and the military commander of the Dhahran 
area, Said Omari, whom the appv reported had died under torture. The 
aims of the opposition had been the declaration of the ‘Republic of the ©) 
Arabian Peninsula’ which would have supported the Arab movement 
for ‘socialism, liberty, unity and democracy’. Later it appeared that 
there had been at least two distinct conspiracies: one was led by 
civilian reformers who had previously been associated with Amir Talal 
and included members of notable Hejazi families with a long history of 
hostility to the Saudi family; the other group included young officers in 
the army and air force. Some of the latter had been recalled from train- 
ing in Norfolk, England on the excuse that their relatives had ‘fallen 
il? , and on their return had been executed. In a further report later in 
September 1969 the arru gave details of a second military conspiracy a 
which had included the military attaches in London and Karachi and 
the former military commander of the. Mecca region. Up to 2,000 
people in all were arrested in the 1969 security clampdown.*? -7 { 


In May 1970 there was a further wave of arrests ın the eastern province 
when a reported 30 people including the dean of the petroleum college 
were thrown into prison. After that muffled accounts of arrests and 
torture continued to come out. The level of terror and isolation brought 
to bear by the Saudi regime is such that information on what is hap- 
pening is extremely hard to come by. Amir Fahd was reported to have 
said in 1971 that ‘the internal situation in Saudi Arabia is perfect’.* 
~ Many foreign cronies of the regime repeat the same theme. Reginald 
Maudling, since ‘notorious for business contacts in Saudi Arabia, 
certainly seemed to share Amir Fahd’s view. ‘Security, internal and ex- 
ternal, is a problem; but in what country is it not? Certainly the govern- 
ment have clear ideas on how to handle it.” J 


The opposition face many acute difficulties. One is certainly the fero- 
city and efficiency of the repressive apparatus. À second problem is the 
social character of the country : population centres are dispersed and the 
government has a great advantage in being able to isolate different 
areas while moving its forces quickly from place to place. An added A 
problem is that up to half of the population, the nomadic and agri- 
cultural producers, is kept in ignorance by the regime and encouraged 
to remain trapped in its traditional universe. Political work among them 
is extremely difficult. The opposition as now constituted appears to fall 





30 La Memes, 6 September, 7-8 September, 26 September 1969. 

= The Temes special supplement on Saudi Arabia, 29 November 1971. 

X ‘Opportunities Await British Trade’, Ths Timer, 9 May 1967. Maudling records that 
he bad visited Sandi Arabia on several occasions as a director of the merchant bank 
Kleinwort Benson. Another enterprise in which Maudling was involved was the 
architectural business of J. G. L. Poulson, two of whose associate firms J. Gal. 
Polson Associates and Interplacatag Dasign had been operating in Saudi Arabis. 
1969 these interests were represcoted in Saudi Arabia by a Mr. Mobammad Wafic 
Said-Eitoun! a man who claimed to have ‘social connexions’ in Sandi Arabia and 
who received £450 a month expenses plus 2 commission on any contracts obtained. 
Seid-Eitounl gave evidence of bis work in Sandi Arabia at bankruptcy investigations 
ee ee ee A 
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into separate groups, corresponding to political distinctions prevalent 
elsewhere in the Arab world. The National Liberation Froat, founded in 
1956, is the nearest equivalent to a Saudi Communist Party, following a 
line sympathetic to the Soviet Union, and enjoying good relations with 
similar groups elsewhere in the Middle East. The Nasserist Arabian 
Peninsula People’s Union, responsible for considerable opposition in the 
late 19608, is believed to be influential in the army and among tribes in 
the northern Shammar region, who are historically opposed to the 
Saudis. The third organization is the Popslar Democratie Party, formed in 
1970 by the fusion of two groups of radical nationalists, one composed 
of former Baathis and the other a group of former Nasserites. The 
Popular Democratic Party states that it 1s guided by Marxism-Leninism 
and calls for the liberation of Saudi Arabia through a protracted 
people’s war. 


Foreign Policy: Koranic Intervention 


In more than any other country in the world, religion is a tool used by 
the regime to mystify and terrorize the population. Religious beliefs 
are still strong among the rural population, and the origins of the 
Wahhabi state make Islam one of the cornerstones of the regime’s 
hold on the country. The Saudi state has the added benefit of being in 
control of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina to which by the early 
19708 up to a million pilgrims come at the end of Ramadan.™ Religion 
pervades every aspect of Saudi life: a special religious police terrorize 
the population and enforces the observance of prayer Mhe seclusion 
of women; political prisoners are forced to read the Koran for many 
hours a day; the Saudi authorities parade themselves as the defenders of 
Islam and attack all their enemies for being the enemies of God. 


This use of religion also determines the ideological expression of Saudi 
foreign policy. By a quick sleight of hand the original trans-tribal 
universalism of the Wabhabis is turned into an aggressive policy of 
foreign intervention, with us imperialism providing material guide- 
lines and the Koran the ideological justification. Saudi-Arabia had only 
a fragmented and intenmittent foreign policy in its first decades, but 
faced with the threat of Nasserism in the 19608 it launched itself on the 
world as a violent exponent of pro-western policies. When the Jiddah 
peace agreement between Nasser and Feisal on North Yemen broke 
down in the autumn of 1965 Feisal raised the call for an Islamic Pact 
and toured Muslim countries to drum up allies. Just to make sure 
that the aim of all this was clear to the world, he escalated the royalist 
campaign in North Yemen, forcing Egypt to send 1n more troops which 
Feisal could then point to as agents of communist aggression. All this 
went down well in Washington, where a more virulent foreign outlook 
was taking shape in the aftermath of the full scale entry of us troops into 
Vietnam. Feisal soon got support from predictable allies: the Shah of 





D In 1969-70 there were officially 406,205 pilgrims from outside Saudi Arabia and 
roughly the same number from within. Of the foreign pilgrims, 56,600 came from 
Turkey, 34,700 from North Yemen, 28,600 from Pakistan, 15,100 from Iran, 
24,900 from Iraq, 20,300 from Sudan, 16,000 from India, 22,400 from Syria, 24,200 
from Nigeria, and 13,500 from Libya. Figures for other countries were not available. 
By 1970 50 per cent of the pilgrima arrived by air. 
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Iran, King Hussein of Jordan, King Hassan of Morocco and the re- 
actionary Muslim states of Asian counter-revolution—Pakistan, 
Malaya and Indonesia. The rapprochement with Egypt after 1967 did 
not stop him and in 1969 a full-blown Islamic Summit Conference was 


held in Morocco under the patronage of Kings Feisal and Hassan. In © 


1970 after a meeting of Islamic foreign ministers in Jiddah, an Islamic 
Secretariat was established and the British client Malayan ex-premier 
Tunku Abdul Rahman was appointed secretary-general. 


This Islamic alliance has gone hand in hand with a more active Saudi 
tole in Arab politics which the defeat of Egypt in 1967 and the British 
withdrawal from the peninsula in the late 19608 have encouraged. 
Saudi Arabia, with growing us backing, sees itself as the leader of the 
Arab world and the guarantor of ‘stability’ in the Middle Hast as a whole 
and in the Gulf in particular. It pours money into Egypt, Jordan and 
Lebanon both as government-to-government grants and as private 


capital fows. With its neighbours it pursues a clear modernized version 4 


of the old Wahhabi expansionism: it continues to dominate North 
Yemen through supplies of arms and finance to its client tribes and in 
September 1972 organized an attack on the revolutionary South; it 
refuses to recognize South Yemen and arms and trains counter- 
revolutionary exiles; albeit hee misgivings, it gives military aid 
to the Sultan of Oman; it ex a firm if indirect influence on the 
smaller Arab states of the Gulf. Bahrain depends on Saudi oil for its 
economic livelihood; and Qatar is tied to Saudi Arabia by Wahhabism 
and family ties. All of these coastal states know that Saudi forces could 
intervene in the event of any revolutionary movement seizing power. 
During the April 1973 confrontation between Iraq and Kuwait, 
Saudi support was promised ‘to the latter, and Saudi troops were 
reported to have entered that country. 
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Its imperialist allies are delighted with this. The Tiwes diplomatic cor- 
respondent writing in 1967 stated that ‘Saudi Arabia can become in fact 
a real focus for those Arabs who look for evolution rather than revolu- 
tion to advance their countries in the future’. Another British commen- 
tator speaking at the same time said that Saudi Arabia would become 
‘the prime stabilizing influence in the area’. Its subsequent role, cul- 
munating 1n the participation agreement of November 1972, confirmed 
these expectations. ‘Until the Israeli victory of June 1967 Egypt posed a 
definite if limited threat to Saudi ambitions. Since then this challenge 
has disappeared. The one rival who might cause difficulties is Libya: 
while ın the aftermath of the 1969 coup Saudi-Libyan relations appeared 
to be basking in the sun of Islamic fraternity, there has been a marked 
deterioration in the past year. Feisal’s craven subservience to us 
interests has angered Qaddafi, and the two have clashed over their 
respective clients in North Yemen. While the mystified demagogy of 
the Tripoli junta offers no real liberation to the Saudi people, the 
contradiction between the ‘two regimes may have a destabilizin 
affect on the Wahhabi kingdom. 





4 The Times, 9 May 1967. These sfittements appeared in a special supplement put out 
to welcome King Feisal on his first state visit to Britain. Headlines in the section 
included Sus Agres Saudi Arabia ts Stable Influence’. 
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Another difficulty which imperialism faces is that Iran is a far more 
capable and flexible guardian of western interests in the Gulf than 
Saudi Arabia could conceivably prove to be: its population is several 
times larger, its armed forces are three times greater, and its level of 
efficiency and powers of intervention are superior. Yet it is impossible 
to grant Iran a unique role in this respect for two reasons: first, because 
the western dependence on Saudi oil is far greater than on Iranian, and 
the consequent risks involved in slighting the Saudis are larger; 
secondly, because Iran’s ability to penetrate the Arab states is limited 
by the fact that any such intervention would provoke an angry 
nationalist opposition throughout the Arab world. The division of 
repressive functions seems to be as follows: Iran has clearly appropri- 
ated to itself the task of patrolling the strategic waters of the Gulf and 
the approaches in the Indian Ocean, and has annexed several islands in 
the Gulf to this end. Moreover, Iranian money and small Iranian 
military missions now operate in certain Arab peninsular states— 
Oman and North Yemen. But the dominant power, politically and 
militarily, on the Arabian peninsula itself remains Saudi Arabia and will 
continue to be so. 


Potential Contradictions f . 


Imperialism’s relationship to Saudi Arabia could encounter a number of 
problems, which can be divided into two categories: contradictions 
between the regime as now constituted and the capitalist states; 
and new contradictions arising from a change of regigugsinside Saudi 
Arabia itself. Under the first category fall the possibilities of a clash 
with other pro-western regimes in the area. While there exist diplo- 
matic disputes with the ex-British colony now called Union of Arab 
Emirates (capital Abu Dhabi) and with the Sultanate of Oman, these 
are extremely unlikely to prove explosive. The conflict with Iran is 
certainly ‘more substantial and more deep-rooted, but neither side 
would stand to gain from a direct clash: occasional bursts of chauvinism 
will probably prove the limit to this contradiction. The only serious 
dispute concerns the question of Israel: Israeli diplomats have pro- 
tested against the recent us agreement to sell Phantoms to Saudi Arabia, 
and fears have been expressed that the Saudis might use their financial 
reserves or cut off oil supplies in the event of a new diplomatic or 
military conflict. In 1967 the Saudi oil boycott proved a token move 
and was suspended as rapidly as possible: while it gestures to support 
of the Palestinians, there is little likelihood of the Saudi regime 
seriously endangering its ties with the West or of causing enduring 
damage to the West in any possible confrontation. 


The possibility of intemal change in Saudi Arabia opens other per- 
spectives. Contradictions may develop when the present 67-year old 
Feisal retires or dies: there may be disputes within the ruling family; 
but, even if there are, it is probable that one of the present leading Saudi 
family ministers will take his place and will continue the present policies. 
Neither the emergence of a verbally anti-imperialist wing within the 
Saudi royal family nor a protracted inter-familial struggle such as to 
weaken the regime as a whole are likely. A second possibility is cer- 
tainly that of the military seizing power, ousting the royal family and 
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installing some kind of bourgeois nationalism in the country. There 
may well be Saudi Nassers or Qaddafis and the ideological complexion 
of such plotters is at present unknown: however, it is essential to under- 
line that the Saudi ruling clique is quite distinct from that which 
ruled in Egypt to 1952, in Iraq to 1958 or in Libya to 1969. It is . 
much more diverse, better organized and far richer, and Feisal has de- 
liberately purged the most enfeebled elements. They have consistently 
structured the armed forces so as to disperse and divide them, in addi- 
tion to riddling them with spies. Constant purges of the armed forces 
since 1962 have also weakened the opposition. Any military coup 
might, of course, deal a crippling blow to imperialism and is certainly a 
prospect that frightens the West. The Shah of Iran in a recent inter- 
view also expressed concern at this: “Heaven forbid’, he said, ‘It’s 
always 2 danger, I must admit’. One of the reasons why the regime is 
more secure 1s because, unlike the monarchies of most Arab states, it 
in no way owes its origins to imperialism. The Saudi regime has come 
to rely on its relations to us imperialism, but it has a longer history of 
independent activity than any other monarchy in the Arab world. { 
Moreover, the roughly 2,000 princes of the Saudi royal family form an 
extremely strong ruling group through whose patronage and sur- 
veillance the country can be held under control. 
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Any undermining of the present ties between Saudi Arabia and us 
imperialism would have major consequences for the stability of the 
capitalist world as a whole. Even if change took the form of a Qaddafi- 

like demagogic nationalism, which failed to liberate the Saudi masses, it 
could still seriously impair the workings of world capital. Both the 
termination of oil supplies and the systematically destructive use of 
huge financial reserves might have this effect. On the other hand, sucha 
spectacular form of sabotage would probably have certain negative con- 

sequences: the economic problems resulting from such actions could 

easily be presented to the working classes of the advanced capitalist? 
countries in a chauvinist light such that their internationalist import was 

smothered. Ideally the dealing of such blows should be carried out in 
co-ordination between anti-imperialist Arab states and the working 
class movement in the advanced capitalist countries. In the absence of 
such a likelihood, it is essential to rebut the racist phantasmagoria 
which masquerades as the ‘energy crisis’: the continued oppression of 
the Arab masses, intensified by the need for their oil, and the syste- 
matic development of ties between the Arab ruling classes and the 
major capitalist nations are the consequences of this economic de- 
pendence. The vicious regime established by the Saudis fifty years ago 
has received a new lease of life from the material requirements of the 
advanced industrial nations. 


This article is adapted from Chapter Three of ‘Arabia Without Sultans’ 
by Fred Halliday, to bs published by Penguin Books in 1974. > 





3 Newsweek, 21 May 1973. 
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Democracy and Disobedience 


Peter Singer 


Why, or in what circumstances, ought we to obey the law? Anyone seeking a 
dispassionate answer to this question should be able to follow the argument of this 
book. It centres on the common view that disobedience to the law, while often 
justifiable in a dictatorship, is difficult to justify in a democracy. The author develops 
a distinctive theory of political obligation in an ideal democracy, and concludes that 
Western democracies fall short of the ideal in crucial respects. £2 paper covers 90p 





Democratic Theory 


Essays in Retrieval 
C. B. Macpherson 


“The essays . . . represent the summit and goal of the author’s varied intellectual 
endeavours. It should be said at once that here we have a critique of the theory of 
liberal democracy that is broadly Marxist, and yet refreshingly differ®nt from both 
orthodox Marxist polemics, and from the tortuous prose, say, of Marcuse... . His 
style is simple and direct . . . it deserves to be widely read.’ — The Times Higher 
Education Supplement 





On Economic Inequality 
Amartya Sen 


. Economic nee is a complex notion and its measurement involves a number of 
well-known difficulties. This book presents a systematic treatment of the conceptual 
framework as well as the practical problems of measurement of inequality. Alternative 
oe. are ev and a number of new results are presented. £2.10 paper 
covers 


The Dutch Plural Society 


A Comparative Study in Race Relations 





Christopher Bagley 


‘Christopher Bagley has written an extremely important and challenging book... 
showing that compared with Holland, Great Britain has one of the nastier records of 
racialism and discrimination. His book could lead to an attack on these injustices 
instead of the ritualistic denunciations of Powellism which pass for liberalism in 
Britain.’—John Rex in New Society. £5 Institute of Race Relations 
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introduction 


The following interview explores the perspective of four trade-union militants 
on the development of the British class straggle in the factory and in socisty as a 
whole. In NLR 77 Anthony Barnett surveyed and analysed the mpsurgs of in- 
dustrial milstancy which cxlminated in the miners strike and the mobilization 
against the imprisonment of the five dockers. After that time there occurred 
a relative [ull on the industrial front with few big clashes between snions and ~ 
employers or ions and Government. In a context of economic recovery the 
Heath Government was able to push through its Phase Two policies for wage 
control without successful opposition. At the same time a million and a balf q 
worksrs participated in the Tuc’s ‘day of actiow on 1 May against the Govern- 
went s pay laws and there was xo major defeat inflicted on the trade xnions. 
This period, in short, conserved both the gatas and the limitations registered 
by Anthony Barnett’s analysis. In the axtusen of this year and the spring of 
sext year there is the prospect of new trials of strength bat this time in the 
context of an over-beated boom and an approaching general election. Already 
during the upsurge of 1971-2 it was evident the stragels at the point of pro- 
duction was not self-sufficient, but weeded to bs complemented by a properly 
political strategy. Rampant inflation and a new fiwidity within the arena of 
bourgeois politics mow lend even more substance to this conclusion since they _ 
clearly raise problems which cannot be resolved purely through trade mion 
Straggle. This interview gives some idea of bow these problems affect the trade 


amon stragels itself. 


The militants wsterviowed bers play a leading rols in their smon branch, which 
comprises several thousand workers tn a Midlands car factory. The factory bas 
bn involved in the application of the more advanced tochaiqnes of capitalist 
rationalization. After a recent bitter strapgis the Company eveatnally sue- 
cosded in replacing pisce work by Measured Day Work. The latter system — 
seeks to undermine the power of smion shop-floor organization by establishing 
a fixed rate time wage with close management supervision of production standards. 
An employers’ report described ths advantages of the system in these terms: 
‘The complete sliowtnation of bargaing about money or payment between the 
operator and the rate fixer... means that lighter management is in a much 
better position to control sts labour costs than at present? * 


The factory where the members of this branch work bas a strong tradition 
of trade-xmton militancy and polstical groups active in the plant include the 
Socialist Labour League, the International Marxist Group, and the Com- 
sxnist Party. However only one of those interviewed, Pete, is a member of 
Left gronp. Mark 1s in bis fifties and is an officer of the branch; Trevor is ik 
bis forties and bas been a shop-steward for over ten years; Andrew is in bis 
twenties and has been a shop-steward for two years. 





“Working Party Report ox Wage Drift, Werk Measurement and Systems of Payment, 
Coventry and District Engineers Employers Association, 1969, p. 18. 
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Interview 


Politics and the Shop-floor 





+ I would like to begin by asking you about this Sports and Social club we are in. It is 
very well equipped and pleasant but also rather dead. Could it be used more fully? 


MARK: Yes; for a start we could really use these social amenities for the trade- 
union movement. I think it’s very important that the wives be included in the 
social activities that go with the trade union. Otherwise we all might as well get 
divorced. This place bas marvellous amenities, but when we come as a 
union organization we get pushed to the bottom of the list. If we do book a 

m, say for an evening of entertainment, then wives come along; but it’s 
just for the evening—nothing else is laid on for them. And of course there are a 
lot of women workers from our place. The total would come to six hundred— 
but you don’t see them in here often. There’s still the old-fashioned idea that 
there should be no women in the billiards room. I think it would be worth 
trying to change the club, so it would be more use to the members. 
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TREVOR: Well Mark, I don’t see it the way you do, because I put this 
place more or less in the same category as the Conservative Club. 
You are never going to break into this place as far as trade unionism is 
concerned. You only have to look around the club now to see that not 
many active trade unionists come here. The reason’s obvious. It’s 
been established since the days of the Founder. It’s not our place. 
The only ones that come here leave the factory on a Friday night 
and come to discuss the wicked strikers down at the plant and things 
like that. Scrutinize the list of committee members and you will find 
that they are all dyed-in-the-wool Founder’s men, dedicated and 


loyal. 


MARK: Well, it’s true that we have little control over it; things are done 
under the auspices of the management. The Secretary is a full-time 
employee of the management and so is the Deputy Secretary. But we 
do provide some money, and that gives us just a little bit of influence. 
We have collections in the factory to arrange outings from the club 
for the retired employees. In general the people connected with the 
club don’t go too far against us, as they wouldn’t like the repercussions 
among the members, if they did. But basically we have no control over 
how the damn thing is ran. 


TREVOR: Only a certain type uses the club; they come to play a game of 
snooker. I only come here on the odd occasion, on a-nice day like this. 
But it’s not like a place where you could say ‘this is my own local’. 


MARK: As soon as the likes of us three walk in we are already numbered. 
Very rarely do you get any conversation here. If the three of us sat at a 
table here, within an hour someone would be sitting nearby talking 
just loud enough for us to hear about somebody who is a friend of ours, 
some activist. If you ever got into a conversation you could give b 
than them but they don’t want to have it out. It’s depressing. If anyone 
came here from the outside and stopped a while they would say: ‘Well 
where is this militant place that Pve heard aboutr’. It’s as near 
toa Tory club as one can get. 


PETE: Actually it’s more so than the Conservative one down the road 
because you get many workers going into that. It’s across the road 
from the Workers’ Club so you get many good trade unionists going in 
there just as a convenience. 


TREVOR: The management use this club to their advantage. They own 
it and if they wanted they could sell it. They use this as a favour they 
do us, particularly within the works with notices on the notice boards 
about what the club is doing. And the committee is more or less 
rigged with these old blokes. In their magazine they give you all the old 
bullshit about the Christmas Party and photos of the kids. You ois 
given the impression that the management are doing all this for us 
I remember some years back when I came with my daughter to the 
garden party and sports day. They had the Founder’s wife here. This old 
cow was standing up there in all her regalia presenting prizes to the 
winners and 1t looked like a throw-back to the 18th century. It was un- 
believable—but it still goes on today. i 
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Bas iot there another clab bere? 


MARE: Its just a workers’ club. As many Tories go into there as 
socialists. It’s a big organization, the Workers’ Club. It’s affiliated to 
other ones throughout England. It’s well known that the Committee is 
mainly right-wingers. They complained recently about a meeting we 
held there, quite an important meeting. It was an open meeting for 
Trade Unionists with reference to the demonstration that was coming 
up for 1 May. After the meeting we went down to the bar to have a 
drink, and it seems we were disturbing their bingo. 


TREVOR: Well look, I wouldn’t say that this was a matter of the right 
wing. It was just a bit of indifference to what the meeting was all about. 
They wouldn’t do it to stifle discussion. It’s unfortunate, but it’s true, 
that where sections of the working class are concerned they are 
creatures of habit, especially with bingo. If there was an invasion of 
England, within the hour they would say: “Well let us have a game of 
bingo first. Then we will think about it.’ I think it’s possibly the social 
climate around us. One occasion, when the confederation called a 
mecting, I think we had thirty people there and two hundred down- 
stairs playing bingo. They sent someone up and asked us to keep quiet. 
That was the other occasion this thing happened. „âs far as the May 
Day meeting was concerned that wasn’t important to them, but bingo 
was. 


Why do the members choose you to represent them as thop-stewandste 


MARK: They think we are the best people to sort out their problems. 
They elect us because they know: 1) we will never become supervisors 
which some stewards have in the past; 2) over a considerable period 
of time the members have seen that the Company has backed down on 
issues we have taken up. They think: ‘If Pve ever got a problem, I can ` 
go to him.’ But if you ask them whether they believe the same things as 
I do, the majority, if they were honest, would say no. I don’t think 
most shop-stewards do enough to educate their members. The principle 
I use often in my shop is: “The member will always come to me before I 
go to him’. In other words I wait till they come to me, then I talk to 
them about the way I see things. I put their problem in wider terms at 
the same tme as coming up with a solution to it. Most of the stewards, 
unfortunately, are too domesticated. They look at everything from the 
point of view of their little section. That’s all there is, nothing else 
exists around or outside that section. They don’t believe there’s 
another section with a problem and can’t even associate themselves 
with another section. These are the bad stewards; there’s no doubt 
about it, they’re bad. They may do a good job for their section, which 
might at one time have got the highest pay. But when you say to that 
man: ‘Here's another group with a problem, now will you bring 
your knowledge over and help us solve it?’ he is completely lost. He 
doean’t know, or rather he doesn’t want to know. This is why we do 
sometimes get bad stewards elected on the basis that ‘I will look after 
you brother, never mind about him, you elect me. This is my section 
and Pll look after you.’ I think many of the members look at it from a 
very selfish point of view. Very rarely are we elected because they think 
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what we are saying and what we are doing is right. They think: ‘He’s 
the best. If I’ve got a problem of my own. my problem must always be 
right and everybody else’s wrong.” This is the difficulty we all face. 


TREVOR: There again I wouldn’t agree with you, Mark. I think you’rey 
being a little unfair. They do appreciate what you or the rest of the 
activists in the area do for them. They tend not to look any further than 
that. But if it came to the crunch—and this has happened on various 
occasions—you get the maximum support from them. It’s a different 
mafter upsetting their bingo on a Thursday night with an issue they do 
not regard as central, then they don’t give you much assistance. But 
where it came to a serious question, and the past has proved this, they 
would definitely support anything that the activists in the area decided 
was a necessary action at that particular time. I do agree that there are y 
some bad stewards. Now that we have Measured Day Work established 
in the area it’s having an effect on the stewards. Some of the good ones 


are even resigning, 
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ANDREW: I think some of the familiar problems are disappearing on 
Measured Day Work. The problems where you fought the Company 
over rates have gone—how much you got for this and how much 
you will get for that. The problems are very often minor ones now, a 
matter of safety on the machine or something of that sort. They are not 
hard problems where the blokes have to fight with you. 


TREVOR: Well, ’ve had enough of this moaning about not having the 
problems we used to have. I find Pm continually explaining whats _ 
wrong within the motor complex to some of the really militant 
stewards. We are going through a phase we haven’t known before. 
In the old days we had cut-and-thrust trade unionism; we three knew 
how to take them on, screw them for a couple of bob and we had 
blokes behind us because they could see the results immediately in 
pay packet. During this first stage of Measured Day Work things seem 
easy, and the members find they are getting what they think is a good 
deal. 


marr: Of course I never thought that the real problem was getting ~ 
a couple of bob; that was simple, that was the easiest part. I think 
some of our stewards—and I don’t mean all our stewards—are unable 
to put over the real issues. The issues are very social issues at the 
moment. Now we have accepted Measured Day Work we are in a 
position where once a year the wage problem comes round. Before we 
had that question constantly before us. If they wanted to change the 
speed of a line, you could always associate it with,cash. The membership 
understood this. Now you have to wait until next year before talking 
cash. I think people begin to accept worsening conditions and a 
greater speed of work over a period of time. It is so gradual that y 

barely notice ıt. But it’s building up 1n the long ron to an intolerab 

situation. At the moment things look all right, but the Industrial 
Engineers have only just gone in. The members let them in out of a 
naive understanding that they weren’t so different from the old rate 
fixers. Nobody bothered about the rate fixers: they came along, 
measured a job and worked out a rate on the spot. You could argue 
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with them and usually get an extra half-penny an hour or whatever it 
was. Now you can’t do that. People don’t yet understand that the ms 
(industrial Engineers) are different. But I do believe that the rms 
will have difficulty explaining to members why the Company wants 
them to work harder for the same money they were getting before. 
But a real clash may be some way off. At the moment the Company 
is trying to introduce Measured Day Work without any problems. 
They still haven’t got it at Longbridge and a number of other places, 
so they are trying to avoid trouble. Let’s be quite honest, at the moment 
it’s being called ‘leisured’ day work. 


Who is calling it that? 


TREVOR: Well, I use that term myself as a matter of fact because, at 
the moment, that’s what it is. Over the holidays I met a steward from 
one of the most militant factories I know of, one of the best in the 
whole combine. I asked him: ‘By the way how are you petting along 
with Measured Day Work”. Piece of cake’, he said. That was what 
a shop-steward said so you can imagine what the members feel. 
And there’s something else. I know the ingenuity of the working class. 
When piece work came in it was strongly opposed, and the Transport 
and General Union said under no circumstances would they accept it. 
But eventually they did and they found the loop-holes in it. They 
found ways of using it and turning it to their advantage. And I see no 
reason why we can’t do the same where Measured Day Work i is con- 
cerned. I think perhaps it was tackled wrongly here. Eg 


What was the lns taken on 1t? 


TREVOR: I must give credit to the senior steward and the stewards 
committee in one of the factories. They met it head on, literally head on; 
they went out and took the members with them for seven weeks. 
But as our plant is a central area for British Leyland the Company’s 
policy was to get in Measured Day Work here—or bust. So it was a 
head-on clash between the unions and the Company. Seven weeks 
Outside the gate weakens the membership to a great extent, so in the 
end the Company put the boot in. They said: ‘Accept it, or else no job.’ 
They had a foreman on the clocks checking everyone. Well after seven 
weeks they were at the end of their tether, so they gave in. Since then 
the Industrial Engineers have been accepted by the membership. 
Perhaps we should have'let the ms into just a section or an area of the 
factory to show the members what the rms are really for: increasing the 
intensity of work, speeding up the line and things like that. We could 
then say to the members: that is what you are going to get if you don’t 
resist it here and now. 


ANDREW: I don’t think the Company would have fallen for that. The 
point’s already been made by Mark. To get Measured Day Work in they 
had to make it look nice and rosy. They give you £42 a week, which 
was a rise for most people and extra for any more work above that. 
If they’d sent the res into just one section, they would have acted in the 
same way. They wouldn’t have come down sharp on top of you. 
They had to take it nice and gentle and that’s what they’re doing at our 
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place. They are measuring the whole warchouse before they disclose 
any figures for any particular section because they know full well that 
if one section is getting hammered, the next section they go to will 
have nothing to do with it. \ 


MARE: Yes, the way they have handled it is this. First they simply 
offer £8 a week rise to accept Measured Day Work. Then they suggest 
that the ms come in, with the Company telling us that basically the ms 
would give us a very fair return. Pve never seen the word ‘fair’ so many 
times as in the letter they sent us. I think the only thing to do 1s 
explain what we think is happening to the membership. Our factory 
bulletin has got to anticipate all the problems. 


Is the bullotin read widely by the members? ` 


MARK: Yes; if fact we can’t print enough. I wish we could afford to 
pnnt another three thousand. ¢ 


Is it entirely written locally or do you nso some material sent from ths Trade 
Union headquarters? 


MARK: It’s all written here. It’s exactly what it says it is, a factory 
bulletin. It’s concerned with the business of the factory, the problems 
our members are facing and will be facing and our analysis of the 
situation. We aren’t slow to criticize the trade-union machinery when 
they go wrong on something. Right from the initial onslaught they 
encouraged us to accept Measured Day Work. { 


PETE: The problems we will be facing with Measured Day Work are not 
just speed-up, but also redundancy. The Company is introducing these 
methods to restore its profitability. It’s only ‘leisured’ day work at.ghe 
moment because it hasn’t been fully implemented. The ms are going 
to be used to produce a lot of pseudo-scientific evidence to put people 
out of a job. Those who are kept on will be told: either you accept 
this or you’re off down the road. 


marx: You have hit it on the head. This 1s where the new system will}, 
create disunity, when the managemient say they only need ten men to do 
the work that fifteen did before. The ones that are kept on will be told: 
either you do the job, or you report to the pool. The pool is a section 
of the lowest paid jobs in the factory; they give you any menial task. 
We will have to have educated the membership sufficiently by that time 
to say: “We will all go to the pool’. If we all go to the pool we can beat 
the Company. We were beaten last time, because we didn’t take the 
Company up and all go to the pool. 


TREVOR: There is another side to Measured Day Work to be lookedjat. 
With thousands of different wage levels being replaced by the minimum 
of grade-levels, with the threat of various kinds of complex bargaining 
instead of plant bargaining, you will now find a wider unity of! 
workers in struggle, whatever management may say—workers’ 
solidarity will be strengthened by this change. Whereas before you had 
pockets of militants who fought for their individual rights, now we are 
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all in the same boat. Looking back three years ago, we had to aim at 
improving our wages at least 25 per cent a year to keep pace with the 
cost of living. Just look at it today: prices gone mad, rents doubled 
and against this £1 + 4 per cent as yearly reviews, and they are talking 
now about two-year reviews. Together with the greater effort that 
will be required for little or no extra lolly, the whole movement will 
find the sugar rapidly disappearing from the pill. They already know 
that Measured Day Work and all the other weapons being used against 
them are a concentrated attack on the whole working class. The latest 
weapon is labour and management -partnership. ‘This is extremely 
clever and is intended to subdue the shop steward, integrate him into 
the union machinery and incorporate the unions into thestate. 


PETE: The introduction of Measured Day Work should be seen as part 
of 2 concerted plan by the capitalist class to restore the rate of profit. 
On the one hand they want to break down the traditional atrength 
of trade-union organization at the point of production by introducing 
Measured Day Work, getting more work out of us for the same pay and 
preparing the ground for redundancies. On the other hand they are 
trying to integrate the trade-union structure nationally through the 
pay talks, Phase Three and attacks through the legal machinery of the 
state on mass picketing and other expressions of rank and file militancy. 
Onur problem is to come up with a political response to this, to show 
how they are linked together. 


MARK; You are quite right, these have to be fought togetttr. "We have 
got to make our members more politically minded. Facing the employer 
who we have in front of us 1s much easier than facing the Government. 
We have a very difficult problem here. The trade-union organizations 
are not geared to attacking this sort of problem. They are only geared 
to a defensive position on the larger issues; sometimes we can go on the 
attack but only in the factory. On political questions the whole trade- 
union movement is based on a defensive position, and not ‘on an 
attacking position. We often talk about the need for a change in the 
leadership and I think this is very relevant here; we can’t have people 
leading us who talk about ‘reluctant acquiescence’ to the Government’s 
attacks on us. There has got to be a considerable change in the thinking 
of our leadership. i 


Dossw t this imply that there bas got to be a change in the membership as well? 


MARK: A change in the membership would be a natural evolution in 
time, as they find the standard they are used to being taken away. It’s 
no good changing the: memberships’ thinking, if we don’t change the 
thinking of the leadership. If the leadership maintains the position of 
acquiescing in all things, without ever attacking, we will never sort 
out our problems. They refuse to lead and they tell us: ‘Sit back and 
wait, we'll tackle this another way. Let’s wait and see what happens.’ 
Even the least militant workers on the shop floor could tell you that’s 
the way to lose the battle; they could have predicted everything that’s 
happened. 


ANDREW: To change the leadership we would have to change the 
complete structure of the union, to make it really democratic. 
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wang: Although I’m prepared to criticize the membership for lacking 
an understanding of what is going on around them, I would blame 
ourselves and the leadership more than the members. The men we 
have elected should be giving a lead and explaining the situation to thy 
members just as we do in the factory bulletin. When we explain 
things properly we find the membership responds. It’s almost a 
defeatist position to say that the membership have got to change the 
thinking of the leadership. It should be the leadership that changes the 
membership’s way of looking at things. 


Do you think that the Exgsesering wage claim for a {10 increase on the 
basic rate cond be takes wp and related to your problems? A real fight for a 
£10 increase would go completely against the Governments plans for Phase 
Three and the executive of the AOW have been committed to 17. `~ 


ANDREW: You cannot say the £10 rise has any meaning when one week 
the AEU vote unanimously for it, and the next Scanlon is round at 
Number 10 talking about Phase Three with the Government. It simply 
doesn’t go together. The men on the floor don’t want to listen to 
people like that, who are just two-faced. 


MARK: To be honest P've got no more faith in them fighting for a 
£10 increase than I have in the executive of this blasted club. It means 
nothing, weve heard it all before. I don’t think the membership 
will react to it because they’ve been conned so many times on national 
wages increases. If I remember rightly the last few increases that have 
gone out nationally have been absolutely laughable: one of them was’ 
for five and sixpence a week spread over three years..Within that deal 
they threw away the shut-out guarantees that we had and accepted 
the principle of Measured Day Work. This time we need real firm 
leadership. If we got that our job would be simple; the stewards on the 
floor would find it simple to bring the members with us. But, when we 
see so much back-peddling by the ruc and the executive of the unions, 
how can you expect the membership to have the confidence to take on 
the Government? This Government could be beaten tomorrow if the 
workers really rose up, but if they did Pm certain that the leaders of the { 
trade union movement wouldn’t know what to do with the militancy. ~ 


PETE: I think we need to draw some general conclusions about this. 
‘There is a sharp crisis of capitalism and a real offensive against working- 
class standards by the Government and the capitalist state. The ruc 
leadership has given up the struggle and encouraged apathy on the 
shop floor. What I would like to ask is: what should we do now? 
Should we channel all our efforts to the Labour Party which is one sort 
of political solution? Do we come to a revolutionary analysis which 
poses a revolutionary solution? How do these things relate to one 
another? $ 

ANDREW: Well the Labour Party has got the strongest hold on the 
working class. But when you see the statements that Wilson makes it’s a 
complete mess. We all want nationalization of big industry without 
compensation, but when the executive of the Labour Party comes 
out and says ‘no’ to that straight-away, as soon as it’s been proposed, 
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you wonder what’s going on. You can’t confuse the blokes on the shop 
floor with that sort of behaviour; you can’t tell them vote for Labour 
and if we work in the Labour Party we can change it all because they 
just won’t believe you. As you have said before, you could have a 
hundred Trots in the Labour Party but it wouldn’t make any difference. 
When it comes to taking all the big industries away from the capitalists 
a will brin ring out the Army and shoot you. So you have got to be 

to fight them. You can’t work within the Labour Party so 
ae ee to have an alternative. But what alternative, I really don’t 
know. You have so many segregated political parties at the moment. 


What do the rest of you foal about the best polstical rasponse in the press 
Sttmation? 


MARK: The working class have got Hobson’s choice, haven’t they? 
Tory, Labour or Liberal. I believe that the Labour Party is the better 
of three evils. To be quite honest there is no alternative. What has 
just been said is quite true. There are political affiliations and dogmas 
that don’t allow some people to let their brothers participate in 
something even though they really agree. There isn’t so much difference 
in what we believe, just differences on minor matters. But the major 
subject of what the working class must do, we agree “about. We tried 
setting up an Action Committee to get rid of the Tory Government 
and to bring in a Socialist Government pledged to socialist policies. 
Very simple aims. I thought this was the real beginning of something. 
But the Trade Council found some reason to withdraw and then 
various political organizations withdrew. People went out of their 
way to spoil it, mainly because of political dogma. 


Was st organized to take some action; it’s often action that brings people 
together? 


ANDREW: Well, we did take some action; we had a demonstration to 
support the hospital workers when they were on strike. We added to 
the original terms of reference to say that the Acton Committee will 
fight for any working-class organization that is under attack from the 
Tory Government and its system. We wanted to spread it to tenants 
associations, squatters, claimants union, any working-class organiza- 
tion. The Communist Party withdrew at this ‘paint They didn’t seem 
to like the idea for some reason. 


Did you try to ixvolve people connected with the Labour Party in the Action 
Committe? 


TREVOR: You wouldn’t have a hope in hell. 
ANDREW: I think there were some Young Socialists at the last meeting. 


You say you wouldn't bave a hope in bell of bringing them in. But unless you 
ash them, bow can you know? 


MARK: Well, at the moment Wilson and the Labour Party are not 
appealing to the working class. The working class want a fair standard 
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of living; what they want is an equal distribution of the wealth in the 
country. At the moment this wealth is being squandered—the Lonrho 
affair is a classic example. But the Labour Party doesn’t want to take 
Ce ee ee 
mistake they always make. They expect the working class to supp 
them, but they do not appeal to them. What they are trying to do is 
appeal to the middle class. I think this is them biggest failing. They 
should go full out and appeal to the mass of workers. It’s this class 
that can put them in power and not the middle class. Now Wilson 
has come out on the nationalization proposals and condemned the 
progressive move that Wedgwood Benn made. They have got to 
change their approach. 


TREVOR: Yes, but they have got so many skeletons in their own cup A 
board. 


There is a long-time associate of Poulson on the Nahon Execute of tee 
Labour Party. 


TREVOR: What happened here recently has shown that you just can’t 
believe it. When Wedgwood Benn made his first atatement about 
nationalizing Rolls Royce without compensation I thought: “Well 
at least he did have the guts to come out with it? The NEC votes for 
the same on a larger scale and Wilson then states he will veto any 
nationalization proposals, whatever the NEC decides. Believe it or not 
those great militants like Michael Foot and the T&Gwu-sponsored 
mrs like Callaghan voted against the proposals. This is why Labour 
completely lacks credibility. It’s just unbelievable how awful it 1s. í 


a E E 
Trying to change it from within bas failed so many tines. 


MARK: I think we might be able to change ıt if we put pressure on it 
through the local Management Committees. It’s up to the branches to 
see that they get people elected on there who will be real candidates 
and not university pimps who you have got standing for this town again. = 
Then take the major policy issues—even Party Conferences seem to~ 
have no bearing on the actions of the Labour leadership. 


Well, of course, the Laboxr Party was built to make the ordinary activist 
powerless and to ensure that the real decisions were mads by the parliamentarians 
in consultation with the trads-xnion leaders. Perbaps a united front of all those 
keaxinely prepared to fight against the Tory Government—whether they are 
inside or outside the Laboxr Party—would belp to create a different situation. 


We shall work for them if they work for ws, if they skpport every mass stroggle. 
If we just leave it to the Labour Party, the Tories might well get in agate. 


Manx: Yes, I think this might be a good way to express the opinion of 
the mass of workers. J think it would be a unique situation if the likes 
of us that do work for working-class aims were to say: “Unless you 
do the job exactly as we want we will withdraw our labour.’ We do it 
to the Company, I don’t see why we can’t do it to the Labour Party. 
Maybe this would bring home all the evils of the situation. Un- 
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fortunately at the moment people are allowing the Labour Party to go 
its own sweet way. It’s not the way they want it to go but they are 
prepared to let it go that way. It’s fantastic. 


TREVOR: What amazes me about it all in Oxford is that we have the 
most upper-class type representing us. Of course the university here 
means that you have a certain middle-class area to contend with — 
but you have also got a large industrial complex. We have had this 
type of mp before and we are going to have him again. The only reason 
we have got him is the total apathy of the people here. We are to blame 
as much as anybody else. I don’t even know how many delegates we 
could have from our branch—it’s quite a large branch. Perhaps it 
would be more honest of us to disaffiliate from the Labour Party, 
because we don’t take any interest in it now. At least then we would get 
an honest discussion. 


PETE: Well I think we have got to support the Labour Party against 
the Tones, but I don’t see any point in working in it or trying to get 
delegates on the Management Committee. The working class just 
do not orient to the Labour Party apart from voting for it. I think 
we've got to look for a political alternative. When we come up against 
the Government’s Pay laws, we know we've got to fight them. But 
even if we win, we come up against the problem that an increase in pay 
in the present situation of British capitalism is going to be swallowed 
up in price mses. The members know this and it makes them apathetic. 
We're in a vicious circle. “You’re chasing yourself up your arsehole.’ 
Thats what they say. Of course we’ve got to go on fighting to defend 
our standard of living, but it doesn’t change anything basic. That 1s 
why [ve come to the conclusion that we have got to tackle the question 
of capitalism and the capitalist state which supports it. The capitalist 
state has got to be destroyed and a workers’ state set up. That’s the 
only way to beat the problem. 


MARK: Well what Pete says is perfectly true but we have got to be 
realistic. We are not going to get an uprising of the working class 
just yet. I saw that programme on the television last Thursday night 
about the events in France in 1968. That was a mass uprising. The 
working class had the power there for the taking. But nobody knew 
what to do, they just changed it around to a national wage increase. 
It took the trade-union movement completely unawares; a situation 
developed where they could get exactly what they had always wanted, 
and they just went in the other direction. 


PETE: Well, they were lacking leadership weren’t they? 


MARK: This is what Pve always said. We are lacking leadership too. 
Its no good getting rid of Jack Jones and Hugh Scanlon because the 
next man up in the line could be even worse. Jack Jones and Hugh 
Scanlon could be the leaders we want if we could change them. 
We've got to get over to them the opinions of the working people. 
Though I wouldn’t stake my life on it, I think they might be capable of 
really taking on the problems and giving a lead. I don’t see any re- 
placement for them. Where is it? When people talk about a revolution- 
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ary alternative it’s all very abstract. It’s obvious that if you had all the 
machinery of a revolutionary movement then that would be the answer. 
But the fact 1s that we have not got it, and sometimes I think we never 
will get it. Consider our branch. It’s a very militant branch but often we 
cannot get agreement on even the most basic things. Take a recegt 
demonstration which was a very simple question. We wanted the 
branch to support this demonstration. Yet because of political dogma, 
some people felt it necessary to oppose it, but they didn’t give an 
honest reason why they did so. Here was something that everybody 
believed in. Even if we could have contributed a small bit, it would 
have helped. But some people dug up all sorts of reasons why we 
shouldn’t support it—together with the more moderate people 
they carried the decision of the branch. That happened in this branch, 
which I consider one of the best branches in the Transport and enen 
Workers’ Union, one of the best in the country. Even bere we failed to 
come together to work for something we believed ın, to say: “Here is 
something worthwhile, let’s do it, never mind what happened in the 
past.’ But did we do that? Good God no, we had a difference 6f 
opinion so that the decision was lost. 


PETE: Is it this that turns you off about the left-wing groups in general, 
Mark? 


MARK: It does nark me when I see people of real ability, who believe 
in the working class, but can’t find common ground to work together. 
I thought we had found common ground ın the Action Committee. I 
thought we had it, I really believed we had got something going whe 
would have expanded. But instead of that it began to disintegrates 
They haven’t even had to help us disintegrate, we are doing it all on ouf 
own. Nobody has put the boot into us, we do it all on our own. I 
know it’s a terrible thing to have to say, but I think we have got to be 
attacked by the enemy before we will do anything together. It cofild 
have happened if the five dockets hadn’t been let out of jail. If they had 
been there for one month, I think we would have seen the end of the 
Tory Government. But they were released. If they hadn’t been, the 
members here would have supported them. We remember 1956, when 
we were put on strike for a redundancy issue and we were being $ 
hammered into the ground. To be quite honest we were being slaugh- 
tered. The dockers suddenly took a decision not to handle any of our 
material going abroad, and it broke the deadlock for us. It was the 
dockers that saved us. There are a lot of people here who remember 
that, and I think we would have pulled it off on that basis alone. We 
would have got real feeling behind them. 


What is the reaction to the trial of the bilding workers pickets which is 
taking place at Shrewsbury. Has that aroused any response? 


MARE: Well no, this one has not come home to roost yet. The they 
press, of course, is saying that these people are being brought forward 
under the law. It is alleged that they have broken the law. That’s what 
the press keeps pumping out, talking about law-abiding citizens. Pm 
afraid there have got to be some martyrs before the members really 
react. If they’go to prison then most likely it will have an effect. 
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This is my opinion. It’s a terrible thing to say, but they have to go to 
prison before anything would happen. 


I wosdd like to ask a more gensral question. To what extent do the activist 
and the members think that they are xp against a capitalist system that cannot 
give thom what they want and that the alternative is a socialist revolution led 
by the workers? 


TREVOR: I would say that the problems of capitalism are becoming 
more apparent than ever before. Just at the moment in this plant 
most of the members are getting more money because of the develop- 
ments we have talked about. We know the situation is going to get 
tougher. You can already see ıt on the shop floor with the rks searching 
out ways of intensifying the pressure we are under. And even now the 
money increases we've got are being eaten up by the increases in prices 
which are particularly high ın this area. There have been enormous 
increases in rent, and we have one of the worst housing problems in 
the country. You had a situation yesterday where there was an eviction 
with doors being smashed down and women and children being 
forced outon to the street. I think the members are definitely beginning 
to ask questions more than ever before. 

MARK: But the thing is, if the members ask questions we have got to 
find the answers. This is what Pm hoping that our branch will be able 
to do. But we’ve got to remember that the questions have got to have 
simple and effective answers. The members don’t want Stademic 
argument. What our branch must do 1s find those answers and get the 
members to understand them. If we do that, we will be progressing. 


TREVOR: Yes, weve got to find effective answers to the problems, 
not just abstract protests, or the members will prefer bingo. At 
least they can win something at bingo. 


PETE: This is why Pm a member of a revolutionary group. You 
believe in the overthrow of capitalism, Trevor: why don’t you organize 
together with other people who think like you and work out the 
effective answers? 


TREVOR: I did belong to'a political group once but I found it stifled 
my opinions. I decided that being out of it I could think more clearly 
and speak more clearly. Although I’m sympathetic to revolutionary 
organization and to the ideas that they put forward, I think I can speak 
more sincerely at the moment not belonging to a political group. 


PETE: Would that be your answer Mark? 


MARK: No, mine is slightly different. Perhaps because I’m the oldest 
one among you my solution is slightly different. I think we can solve. 
all our problems within the trade-union movement. I don’t want to 
join any political organization 1n case there 1s a conflict of interests. 
I don’t want to have any strong affiliation to any political group 
in case there is a conflict of views. This is why I’ve always had difficulties 
about joining any left-wing organization. P’ve had the feeling that one 
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day Pd have to decide where my loyalties lay: with the trade-union 
movement or with that organization. I think you know that on 
many things I’ve been as left as anybody else, but I still believe that 
if I affliated with an organization it would restrict my activities as 
trade unionist. Now we all know that you lads, to pursue your beli 
must use all the machinery available. I sometimes wonder whether one 
day you will try to use it for something it was not set up to do. Even if 
you had the best intentions this could produce a dangerous situation. 
If I was ever faced with a problem like that I would have to declare 
from joining any of the left groups 1s my position as a branch officer. 
With the different views we have got I think it is necessary that I myself 
remain independent. I have my sympathies with a certain organization 
as a matter of fact, but I think it would be fatal 16, as a branch officer, 
I was to side with one group. Sometimes this is very frustrating because D 
I have not been able to come out and say exactly where I stand on an 
issue. But I think keeping our branch together, a very militant branch 
with variations of opinion 1n it, is the most important thing. You kno 

I used to be a member of the Labour Party, but Pm not any longer 
for the simple reason that I found it restricted me to take certain 
party lines on things where I thought. they were completely wrong. I 
know that it is the union which defends the working class and can 
provide the basis for solving our problems. 


Interviswer RB—g Jane 1973 
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‘The Crisis of Profitability: 
a Critique of the Glyn-Sutcliffe Thesis 
A / 


In a chapter on Politics’ in British Capitalism, Workers and the Profit Squeeze, 
Andrew Glyn and Bob Sutcliffe express the hope that their book will make a 


_ contribution to the political struggle for socialism. Towards this end they have 


gathered together and analysed a great deal of statistical information in an 
original and important study. Before we begin what will be a critical teview of 
the book, we should say that the Left can only be very grateful to the authors for 
making what must be the first serious empirical contribution towards an analysis 
of the present crisis of British capitalism. Their claim is that the capitalist crisis 
in Britain is converting the fight for the rights, wages and conditions of the 
workers into a simultaneous fight for a revolutionary political strategy inside the 
bour movement. With the recent check on the tide of working-class mili- 
cy, as witnessed by the collapse of the fight against Phase II, and with the 
British economy now expetiencing one of the fastest growth rates since the war, 
the present time is a suitable one to examine critically the central arguments 
of the book. 
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Scientific socialism differs from other ‘socialisms’ in that for Marxists 
the historical ‘necessity’ of the new society (socialism) is shown in the 
contradictory development of the old society (capitalism). This 1s what 
we mean by the materialist basis of the revolutionary standpoint. We 
can put our argument in another way. If the capitalist mode of produc, 
tion can ensure, with or without government intervention, continued 
growth and full employment, then the most objective argument in 
support of the revolutionary socialist position breaks down. The 
reformist perspective then becomes a reasonable one. 


The revival and remarkable growth of.capitalist production since the 
Second World War bas given impetus and apparent support to those 
who reject the Marxist perspective. The prospect of a capitalist system 
developing and functioning without serious interruption seemed to such 
reformists a redl possibility. Social and economic stability was to be -¥ 
maintained by state intervention in the economy and with suitable 
governmént policies the last pockets of poverty and despair could 
be slowly reformed away. However, the last few years have given thig” 
perspective a severe blow. The intensification of intemational com- 
petition, the international monetary crisis, chronic rates of inflation 
approaching the levels of the Korean War and the trend towards in- 
creasing unemployment with the crisis of profitability, indicate that the 
post-war boom is rapidly coming to an end. 


The question remains, do the recent inflationary-led booms in most 
capitalist countries alter this view ? Was the crisis of the last few years 
merely the preparation for a new expansion of production? Or did it 
signify, once again, the extremely crisis-ridden nature of capitalist pro- 
duction, that is, of capitalism as a decaying system and one that has long 
outlived ıts historical ‘mission’. What perspective does a Marzst 
analysis of ‘late’ capitalism hold for the revolutionary movement in the 
next period? These are critical questions. F 


It is against such a background that we must judge this book. Does it in 
any way adequately combat the reformist perspective? Wull it bring 
home to the trade union leaders the ‘contradictions between the 
workers” demands and the ability of the system to meet them’ ?3 What $ 
perspective does it offer for a revolutionary strategy in the coming 
period ?, i ; 


Unfortunately, where the book offers a consistent position, its central 

thesis is quite compatible with reformism. It does nothing to combat 
` the ideological offensive of the ruling-class on the issue of inflation. On 

the contrary, it gives credence to the yiew that high wages are a 

primary cause of inflation. That the authors support the union drive for 

higher wage demands‘ ın no way mitigates this failing. Radical reform- 

ism is reformism nonetheless. Wage cOnstraint 1s only the other side of 

the radical coin. From the left side we have Glyn and Sutcli 

position: “but when the wage-struggle, does threaten the survival of the 

1 Penguin Books 1972, 40p. a 

* Ibid., p. 215. ` : 

3 Ibid., p. 214. 

* Ibid., p. 201. 
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capitalist system . . . it is time for workers not to moderate their wage 
demands but to destroy the system which exploits them.” From the 
other side of the debate, we have the mght-wing social democratic 
response. In the words of Wilfred Beckerman: ‘as the inflationary 
threat is greater (than ever) so never before has the need for restraint 
been so vital.’ Both positions share common ground but diverge in 
evaluating the capitalist system. Neither position, in any coherent 
sense, is able adequately to invalidate the other; it is a matter of 
attitude. 


Glyn and Sutcliffe gica: the strength of reformism. Their 
exhortation that workers ‘must see through the argument that they 
should reduce their wage claims in the national interest’? is too simple. 
The leadership of the ruc’ believes that the ‘national interest’ cth be 
satisfied through a ‘high growth, high incomes’ government strategy. 
‘That is why they are once more engaging in talks with the Conservative 
government. They have never challenged outright the simple equation; 
large wage increases necessitate price increases. All that the ruc leaders 
want, is a ‘fairer’ policy, which they, and most trade unionists, believe to 
be possible with changed government policies, or for that matter, a 
changed government. 


It is precisely against such points of view, and Beckerman is only an 
extreme example, that a Marxist analysis of inflation would be directed. 
It should show that the working-class is in no way responsible for 
inflation. It should indicate how price rises far from being due to 
workers’ attempts to increase their wages, are the result of the inter- 
vention of the capitalist state in its attempt to maintain and preserve a 
system that has long outlived its stay. The remainder of this article will 
attempt to show that the theoretical inadequacy of Glyn and Sutcliffe’s 
position stems from their failure to understand Marxist political 
economy. Further, we shall illustrate how the ‘facts’ of the present 
period fully vindicate the Marxist view. Finally, we shall briefly 
indicate a revolutionary strategy for the working-class that flows from 
such an analysis. 


The Crisis of Profitability and the falling Rate of Profit 


` The crisis developed, according to Glyn and Sutcliffe, because the 
mounting demands from the working-class for a faster growth in living 
standards coincided with the growing competition between capitalist 
countries.8 Wage increases could not so easily be, passed on as price 
increases if British firms were to remain competitive. While we fully 
accept the significance and effect of the growing competition between 
capitalist countries it is the first part of the explanation that we challenge. 
Indeed, a great deal of material in their own book contradicts their own 
point of view. The key factor that plays no theoretical central role in 
their position, and which they often mention in their discussion of 





3 Ibid. i 

§ Wilfred Beckerman “Inflation and the Class Struggle’ Lotha Neis em re 
ber 1972, p. 858. 

7 Glyn and Sutcliffe, op. cit., p. 201. 
* Ibid., p. 10. 
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statistical data, 1s the growth of the productivity of labour. That pro- 
ductivity has been doubling every 10 years in Japan, every 15 years or 
s0 in the major EEC countries and about every 30 years or so in the us 
and ux is a fact of enormous importance. Yet they cannot locate this in 
their analysis.° ' A 


Confused about the baaic relationships, they state in one place: Proft- 
ability is connected wıth the expansion of output through its effect on 
the rate of accumulation of capital (investment), which in tum is im- 
portant in determining the rate at which productivity increases.’!? In 
another place, they state that stagnation had relatively little to do with 
the decline of profitability. Their consistently argued position would 
run something like this. The decline of profitability, given the intensifi- 
cation of international competition, is primarily due to increasing wage 
demands. This in turn slows down investment and therefore the growth 
of productivity which only makes the problem worse. While for Marx,’ 
‘the rate of accumulation is the independent not the dependent variable; 
the rate of wages the dependent, not the independent, variable’? the” 
position for Glyn and Sutcliffe is reversed. The decline of profitability 
and the falling rate of profit is due to increasing wage demands. The 
impulse behind such wage demands is the expectations of the working- 
class, moulded in the period of economic expansion, being thwarted by 
the slow growth in Irving standards in the late sixties. And adding fuel 
to this fire is the realization of increased bargaining strength which has 
contributed to the growth of working-class militancy." Political 
economy is replaced by social psychology, Marxism by a version of 
Ricardianism. 


While we can not ignore the factors which Glyn and Sutcliffe stress, ` 
they are in no sense primary in determining the crisis of profitability. 
Marx makes the point admirably clear. “The rise and fall in the rate o 
profit ın so far as it 18 determined by the rise and fall of wages resulti 
from the conditions of demand and supply (in the labour market)... 
has as little to do with the general law of the rise or fall in the profit rate 
as the rise or fall in the market prices of commodities has to do with the 
determination of value in general.’!* That Glyn and Sutcliffe’s position 
is quite consistent with their interpretation of Marxist political economy 
can be seen in Appendix B, Marrs view of exploitation and capitalist 
crisis’. It 1s summed up by their statement: “The dramatically falling 
rate of profit in Britain does not seem to have been caused to any 
significant extent by the increasing organic composition of capital but 
rather by an increase in labour’s share of the product (very roughly the 
equivalent of a decrease in the rate of exploitation). Logically this 
possibility is allowed for in Marx’s analysis.’ Unfortunately this is not 
the case. It is worth quoting in full a passage where Marx spells out the 


? Ibid., p. 98. \ 
0 Ihid. 


z 
U Ibid, p. 65. 
H Kari Marx, Capital, VoL L, Lawrence and Wishart, 1961, p. 620. 
1 Glyn and Sutcliffe, op. cit., p. 180 and pp. 209-10. 
1 Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus Valm, Volume II, Lawrence and Wishart, 1972, 
p.312. 
15 Glyn and Sutcliffe, op. cit., p. 231. 
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general law. “This mode of production produces a progressive relative 
decrease of the variable capital as compared to the constant capital, and 
consequently a continuously rising organic composition of the total 
capital. The unmediete result of this is that the rate of surplus-value, at 
the same or even a rising, degree of labour exploitation, 1s represented 
by a continually falling rate of profit . . . The progressive tendency of 
the general rate of profit to fall is, therefore, just am expression peculiar to 
the capitalist mods of production of the progressive development of the 
social productivity of labour. This does not mean to say that the rate of 
profit may not fall temporarily for other reasons. But proceeding from 
the nature of the capitalist mode of production, it 1s thereby proved a 
logical necessity that ın its development the general average rate of 
surplus-value must express itself in a falling general rate of profit.’46 It 
is just this indispensable basis of the Marxist theory of capital accumula- 
tion that Glyn and Sutcliffe have rejected.!” In doing this they return to 
a Ricardian framework so fashionable at the present time. For them the 
most fundamental question 1s how the income generated by production 
is shared between capitalists and workers. Marx also had something to 
say about this. “The habit of representing surplus-value and value of 
labour power as fractions of the value created—a habit that onginates 
in the capitalist mode of production itself . . . conceals the very trans- 
action that characterizes capital, namely the exchange of variable 
capital for living labour power and the consequent exclusion of the 
labourer from the product.’!* It also conceals the central dynamic of 
capitalist production. It is not the antagonism for the share of the net 
product that underlies the contradictions of capitalist productfon, as the 
radical Ricardians would have it. It is the constant requirement to 
increase the exploitation of labour as investment takes place in order 
that sufficient profits can be produced to compensate for the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall. “The progress of the process of production 
and accumulation wast, therefore, be accompanied by a growth of the 
mass available and appropriate surplus labour and consequently by a 
growth of the absolute mass of profit appropriated by the social 
capital ... The same laws, then, produce for the social capital an io- 
crease in the absolute mass of profit and a falling rate of profit.’!9 It is 
guch a process that explains the growing international competition. 
Competition does not harm everyone’s profits (shades of Adam Smith!) 
but it 1s only the large, firmly placed capitals which can compensate for 
a fall ın the rate of profit by a rise in the mass of profits.” It is the 





16 Karl Marx, Capeta/, Vol. IO, Lawrence and Wishart, 1962, pp. 208-9. For a detailed 
discussion of this question see my article ‘The Marrtan Theory of Crisis, Capital and 
the State’ in the Balletin of the Conference of Soctaltst Ecomomrsts (cam), Winter 1972, pp. 
5-58, especially pp. 15-32. The article 1s reprinted in Eromomry and Soctety, Vol. 2,00. 2, 
May 1973, pp. 186-232. 

17 Andrew Glyn has, in fact, written an article which attempts to show on the basis of 
a ‘corn’ model that the organic composition need not necessarily rise with increases 
of the productivity of labour. See csE Ballets, op. cit., pp. 93-104. For a criticism of 
this model see an article by Robin Murray in the cas Balsts, Spring 1973s PP- 53-5. 
18 Caprtel, VoL I, op. cit, p. 533. While Glyn and Sutcliffe do not deduce ‘a false 
semblance of association’ Eee tele Ae A sa Wet dedi ct 
income between capital and labour the most fundamental question they obscure the 
central issue, op. cit., p. $4. and p. 57. 

19 Capetal, Vol. DI, op. ctt., p. 214 (translation taken from C. H. Kerr, ed., Chicago, 
1909, p. 256). 

20 Ibid., p. 251. 
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world-wide search for additional profits to compensate for the falling 
rate of profit that explains the growing intensity of international 
competition between large corporations, and the fight to divide and 
invest in the markets of the capitalist world. This is the effect of capital 
accumulation on a world scale. It is an effect that Glyn and Sutcliffek 
never manage to explain.# 


‘The key factor, as far as profitability is concerned, is a rising produc- 
tivity of labour, and hence a rising rate of exploitation. Both profits and 
wages can rise absolutely if productivity increases given the expansion 
of investment. After all, the ‘novelty’ of so-called ‘scientific’ manage- 
ment was to be that it makes ‘high wages and low labour costs... not 
only compatible, but... in the majority of cases, mutually conditional.’” 


This was why, in the 1960s, firms were prepared to offer large incen- | 


tives in order to introduce, productivity deals. 


The view that there has been a decrease in the rate of exploitation over 


\ 
A 


the 1960s period, is based on an equally incorrect theoretical analysis” 


The rate of exploitation has to be understood as a ratio of the surplus- 
value produced overall by productive workers to the wage of such 
workers. With the large increase of the public, financial and com- 
mercial sectors, a smaller and smaller proportion of workers may be 
regarded as productive in Marx’s sense. It is just this point that is 
ignored by Glyn and Sutcliffe in interpreting their statistical data. This 
is all the more inexcusable when we take into account the fact that in 
Britain, for example, half of the labour force work in public services, 
the nationalized industries, or ancillary jobs in the public sector. 
Taxation would have to be counted as part of the surplus-value pro- 
duced by productive workers and only fhe wet real wages after tax of 
prodmtive workers could be regarded as variable capital. Such a calcula- 
tion would give us some indication of the enormous increase of the 
rate of exploitation since the Second World War. 


State Expenditure, Inflation and the Crisis of Profitability 


It is the growth of state expenditure that must be seen as one of the key 
factors in an explanation of inflation. Glyn and Sutcliffe do give some 
significance to the: growth of government spending. They make the 
point: ‘As it became more difficult to maintain a high level of private 
investment, government spending has almost everywhere become more 
necessary to maintain high levels of demand and employment; but this 


“Yt surely must be regarded as a piece of outright tmpudéence that Beckerman, 
clearly no expert in Marxist political economy, is able to get away with pointing out 
to the authors the asc of Marxism on the question of competition and the rate of 
profit, It underlies the weaknesees that exist throughont the book. See New Statesman, 
5 January 1973, p. 16. Glyn’s reply to Beckerman (New Statesmen, 12 January 1973, 
p. 51) shows he has still not understood this porot. 

E,W. Taylor, Shop Management, 1903, pp. 21-2. Cited in Alfred = emus 
Dual Economics of Transition’ pie ary ERS lag a A 

® See my article, op. cit., for a brief discussion on productive and 

labour. pp. Pe a Co oe ae ee 
Marx’, New Left Remew 76, November—December 1972. 

™ As I pointed out in my article I consider the practical difficulties invalved in 
making the separation of productive and unproductive labour well nigh impossible, 
Op. cit., P. 14 
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does not solve the profitability problem.’ Indeed, in discussing the 
immediate period up to 1917 in Britain, they even attribute creeping 
inflation to government spending.?® This proposition is in no way 
developed. What they fail to show is how ‘all the methods of state 
interference on behalf of capitalism contain their contradictions.’?7 In 
arguing that the state can only avert the pressure on profitability if it 
can neutralize its causes—wage increases and international competition 
—they confuse ‘cause’ with ‘effect’.2* It is precisely the crisis of profit- 
ability that makes a growing state expenditure necessary. ‘The contra- 
dictions of state intervention have to be located at the point of pro- 
duction of surplus-value and not in the distribution of national income. 
It is to such an explanation that we now turn. 


State expenditure has played a significant role in maintaining social and 
political stability since the Second World War. State intervention 
proved necessary in the reorganization and expansion of capitalist pro- 
duction after the war. This process could not be carried out by private 
capital alone and nationalizations of basic industries and government 
subsidies to private producers, state expenditures on military and space 
programmes, as well as on welfare, education and social security have 
been a necessary feature of the post-war boom and the ensuing stability. 
The nature and limits of this kind of expenditure, therefore, is a vital 
question for Marxist theory. 


The point about state expenditures is that they are financed and paid for 
out of taxes or by budget deficit financing and government basrowings. 
The latter contribute enormously to inflationary pressures as the money 
supply has to be increased and credit advanced to finance these ex- 
penditures. As interest on government debt has to be paid back, state 
expenditures financed in this way presuppose ‘future’ taxes and hence 
future profitability. In both cases, present or ‘future’ surplus-value is 
appropriated from private capital by the state in the form of taxes or 
loans to pay for these expenditures. This represents a decline in surplus- 
value available for private capital accumulation. This is so becanse 
state-induced production is ‘unproductive’ from the point of view of 
capitalism as a whole. Although state expenditure ‘realizes’ surplus- 
value, the products bought by the state do not function, in general, as 
capital, and therefore do not produce additional surplus-value or profits 
from the standpoint of society or total social capital. The finished pro- 
ducts that the state buys are acquired with already produced surplus- 
value. The individual private capitalist producing for the state quite 
clearly gets the average rate of profit and ‘surplus-value’ is produced by 
his exploited workers. But from the standpoint of society, of total 
social capital, ‘unproductive’ state-expenditure constitutes a drain on 
capital. So the profit acquired by the individual capitalist producing for 
the state comes to him only out of a redistribution of the already pro~- 
duced surplus-value. The mass of profits produced is spread over a 
larger base and, therefore, the rate of exploitation wast be imreared 








® Glyn and Sutcliffe, op. cit., p. 73 and pp. 100-101, 
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faster than before such expenditure, in order to maintain the overall rate of 
profit. 


We have as a consequence, the following mechanism. Private capitalist 
investment is insufficient to maintain full employment and social 
stability. The government must supplement production for the market 
with its ‘non-productive’ expenditure in order to take up the slack and 
reduce unemployment. But this is a capitalist expense indicating a latent 
tendency towards crisis, for government expenditure requires, indeed 
necessitates, deficit financing and increased borrowing which leads to 
inflation. This is because it is, in general, ‘nonproductive’ expenditure 
and so increases the purchasing power in th¢ economy without a 
simultaneous increase in profitable production. It has the same effect as 
that of too much money chasing too few goods. The price of com- 
modities will rise and this includes that of labour power itself, which is, X 
after all, a commodity. The inevitable increase of taxation in this period 
means that there will bave to be a further rise in money wages in order 
that real wages can be at least maintained. In order that state expendi: 
ture can be financed out of surplus-value produced in the private 
sector of the economy, the rate of exploitation must be increased faster 
than before to prevent an actual fall in the rate of profit and a faster rate 

of inflation. The inflationary pressures are a necessary, albeit contradic- 
tory, part of the attempt to solve the crisis of profitability and stave off 
the tendency of the rate of-profit to fall. 


Pa 


It is clear, therefore, that there are limitations to ‘unproductive’ ex- 
penditure and other government-induced demands in a capitalist 
economy. If production grows faster in the ‘non-productive’ sector of 
the economy than in the ‘private’ sector, the production of profit, or 
surplus-value, relative to total production, declines more rapidly than 
before. More surplus-value must be produced from a amaller base of 
productive workers in order that the tendency of the rate of profit te 
fall is checked. As long as the productivity of labour can be sufficiently 
increased so as to maintain the rate of profit and finance the non- 
productive sector, government-induced expenditure will indeed be the 
‘cause’ of high employment and social stability. But this process is self- 
defeating: to cope with the expense of the non-productive sector p 
the exploitability of labour must be steadily raised. This means a higher 
organic composition of capital and a decline in the exploitable labour- 
force relative to the growing capital. To maintain a state of high em- 
ployment indefinitely, the ngn-productive sector must increase faster 
than total production. But this implies a slow deterioration of private 
capital expansion which can only be halted by halting the expansion of 
the non-productive sector. 


The increasing concentration and centralization of capital is, therefore, 
essential for increasing the social productivity of labour. Gov: t 
induced production helps in this respect because the sheer size of ` 
‘state’s orders’ leads to a restructuring of capital in private industry. 
The enormous extension of credit facilities is necessary to finance the 
very large investment now needed to bring about the necessary and 
competitive increases in the productivity of labour. This extension of 
credit is based on expected future profitability. This has led to recurring 
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liquidity problems now affecting large corporations, and in Britain, 
nationalized industries. (In the case of ucs this was a shortage of work- 
ing-capital that had little relation to future profitability.) Nevertheless, 
this investment must continue on an ever-increasing scale if the mass of 
surplus-value to finance both the private and state sectors of the econ- 
omy 1s to be forthcoming. If it is not, or if state-induced expenditure 
grows too rapidly and the necessary restructuring of capital is not 
achieved, then we can expect the latent crisis conditions to take the 
form of an actual crisis. 


The increasing inflation in all capitalist countries is an indication of how 
far the problems have developed. In Britain this has resulted in an 
increasing role of the state in giving the lead to private industry in the 
process of rationalizations. The large expenditure programme on the 
nationalized industries involves the loss of thousands of jobs and there 
are State subsidies to private enterprise to encourage it to follow suit. 
The direct attempt by capitalist States to control labour relations 
through incomes policies, industrial relations acts, and other methods, 
are the political counter-part of the process. A ‘disciplined’ labour- 
force and co-operative trade unions are considered essential if the 
rationalizations and increase in profitability necessary for the survival 
of capitalism are to be carried through. The continuing attempt to 
integrate the trades unions into the state apparatus represents a central 
part of this strategy. 


In such a context we can understand British entry into the mac. It is far 
from astonishing that “British capitalists (are) clamouring for entry into 
the market.’?9 It is essential for British capital to have full access to the 
markets of Europe if the restructuring of capital and rationalization 
programmes necessary for British capitalism to survive are to be carried 
through. Competition will not go away. There is no choice for British 
capitalism but to become part of Europe in a world of growing im- 
penalist struggle. Only Europe can hope to compete with Japan and 
the United States in the new division of the markets of the world. It is 
the large efficient capitals alone that can survive. The EEC represents a 
farther attempt of capitalism to break down the barriers that capitalism 
itself has created. The contradiction between social production and 
private appropriation finds its expression in the total inability of any 
European nation state to provide a framework for the expansion and 
accumulation of capital. The British ruling-class had no choice but to 
integrate and share the fate of European capitalism. 


The Crisis of British Capitalism and the Crisis of Profitability 


In this section we intend to indicate briefly how, for Britain, the facts 
give support to our analysis. Since its decline as a major imperialist 
power, the British economy has lagged behind the development of the 
other major industrial powers. It has therefore been at the forefront of 
the crisis of profitability. The entry into the EEC and the present 
Conservative offensive against the working-class, as we have said above, 
represent a last ditch effort of the ruling-class to stave off the present 





29 Ibid., p. 172. 


decline. One of the key factors inthe relative decline of British capital- 
ism can be seen in the small amount of gross domestic fixed capital 
formation (capital investment) as a percentage of the gross national 
product in comparison with other countries between 1960 and 1972. 





X 
TABLE 15° 
Investrwent as a percentage of GNP 
range from 1960 to 1972 
Japan 30-35% 
Germany 23-27% 
France 20-26%, 
Britain 16-18% 
us (excludes government expenditure \ 
on machinery and equipment) 17-18% 3 
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The investment in plant and machinery in Britain was only about two- 
fifths of total investment, that 1s, about 7 per cent of cne. Investment” 
in the private sector as a share of total investment fell from 58-5 per cent 
in 1962 to 53-4 per centin 1969, with the public sector increasing its 
share.*1 As most public investment is ‘unproductive’ this would only 
increase inflationary pressures. 


If we look at British investment overseas, we sec a completely different 
picture. The outward movement of British capital was massive. Be- 
tween 1962 and 1969 there was an increase of £3,425 million in direct 
investment abroad, £2,500 million in portfolio investment and £12,575 
million in financial claims, the latter indicating the enormous role of ba 
the City in international financial affairs. Although foreign investment 
in the ux was also substantial, British interests invested abroad were 
nearly 7o per cent more than foreign interests invested here. Thi 
explains the great pressure on the British balance of payments. Th 
‘stop-go’ policies of succeeding British governments in their attempts 
to solve the balanee of payments problems only contributed to the 
relative decline of British capitalism and led to a very small rate of 
growth throughout the whole period. Table z gives the comparisons. 





-A 
TABLE 2% 
Rates of Growth 1955-1968. Asana! Percentage Rates 
; GDP 
` Japan 9°7 
France (1959-68) 5'5 
Germany 5:0 
. usA 3°9 ; 
= . Britain ` 2:8 








EEEN SEET aaa to oes es Eelam TE, 
Survey on Japan, p. 15 
* Takeo fracti Pains ai Manel, Vol. 2, no. 2, April-May 1971, p. 11. 


" Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

3 OECD, stg Revd cage a 1970, pl 220. Cited in Andrew Gamble and 
Paul Walton “Late Capitalism in Crisis’, Issac Deutscher Memorial Lecture, Manu- 
script p. 21. 
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With this relative decline of British capitalism in the face of increasing 
international competition, it was necessary to increase government 
expenditure continually during the whole period in order to maintain 
full employment. This was accompanied by an increase in taxation and 
the rate of inflation. 


So far we do not differ substantially from Glyn and Sutcliffe in seeing 
the main structural causes of the decline of British capitalism. It is from 
this point onwards that the differences in analyais become clear. Thus, 
Glyn and Sutcliffe say: ‘Leaving aside the post-war devaluation year of 
1968, the faster fall (of the share of profit) between 1964 and 1970 can be 
almost entirely explained by the combination of changes in wages and 
world export prices and the continuation of the tendency for the wages 
increases to havea greater and greater effect as international competition 
intensified. Stagnation had little to do with it.’ Stagnation had every- 
thing to do with it. It necessitated an increase in state expenditure, an 
increase in taxation and a decline in the share of net real wages and 
salaries (after tax) in nations] income due to the rising inflation. The’ 
following statistics indicate this. 


— 





TABLE 3% 
Percentage of GDP( factor cost) ° 
1957 1960 1965 1968 . 1970 
Total government expenditure 36-5 375) 455 59 507 


Taxation (total) 326 322-3593) ATR 450 
Social Services (education— 
health—social security) 140 Sh ITF 20H 





After 1968 government expenditure was more than half the gross 
domestic product and by far the largest part of that expenditure was on 
social services (around 42 per cent). Taxation had increased from 
32°6 per cent in 1957 to 45 per cent in 1970. Net take home pay (after 
tax, insurance, etc) as a proportion of national income, has actually 
fallen. 





TABLE 456 
Not taks boms pay (wages and salariss) after tax, etc, 
as percentage of national income 
1957 60-0 
1960 i 58-8 
- 1965 574 
1968 55°9 
1970 564 
1971 559 





The figures for the growth of gross money, gross real and net real 
income (after tax) for men manual workers, are equally instructive. 





H Giyn and Sutcliffe, op. cit., p. 65. 

5 Taken from Nationa! Incem and Expenditure, cao Office, 1957-72. 

36 Cited m Pebtics and Money, Vol. 4, no. 1, January-March 1973, p. 30. National 
income is defined as gross national product less capital consumption. 





TABLE 5°7 


Annual compound rates of growth 


Gross Money Gross Real Net Real X 
Income Income Income 
1956-60 5:0 2'9 zI 
1960—64 5°5 2-2 r3 
1964—68 6:6 2:5 os 
1968-70 I10'0 3°6 1-3 


This indicates how important it is to say exactly what is meant by an 
increase in wages or the share of wages in the national income.*® 


If we now look at the increase of productivity per man over the period 
we can see that net wages after tax grew at a slower rate than produc- 
tivity in Britain. 





¥ 
TABLE 6°? 
Oxtpst per male equivalent man-bour 
1955—60 2:7 
1960—64 3:2 
1962—67 3°7 
1968—69 2'6 
1969-70 42 
1970-71 54 
1967-71 3:9 








Since 1962 the average has been about 3:8 per cent per annum. On the, 
other hand, the average real net income increase per year for malo 
manual workers in the same period was about 1-3 per cent and for all 
employees about 2 per cent. During this period the increase in inflation 
rates can be seen in Table 7. 








TABLE 7*° 
1956-62 20 
1962-69 37 
1969-71 79 


37 Taken from Dudley Jackson, H. A. Turner, and Frank Wilkinson, De Ths Trade 
Unions Cause Inflatvon? Carobridge University Presa, 1972, p. 66. 

3$ The figures for all employees show a higher real net income growth (1964-8 
Ia per cent; 1968-70, 3'4 per cent). ‘This san increase of nearly one third ax mach} - 
again over the period as the 1ocrease for male manual workers. The difference 1s 

to the price index used. The one for male manual workers reflecting the cost of wage 
earners consumption which inchodes a greater proportion of food and housing 
expenditure, ibtd., p. 67. 

» F, W. Pash “The Prospects for Increasing Output’ in Liens Benk Rertew, January 
1973, nO. 107, p. I. 

4 Jackson, Tumer and Wilkinson, op. cit., p. 122. 
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Unemployment between 1954 and 1964 was reasonably low ranging 
from 1 to 2 per cent but since 1966 it has never been below half a 
million and by 1972 had risen to over one million (nearly 4 per cent of 
the labour force).*1 


What these figures show is that from the mid-19508 there has been ris- 
ing government expenditure,‘ increasing taxation, a rising produc- 
tivity of labour, rising inflation, rising unemployment and a redistribu- 
tion of national income away from wage and salary earners (this in 
terms of net take home pay). In spite of this, the crisis of profitability 
has continued. Figures given by Glyn and Sutcliffe for the pre-tax rate 
of profit show a decrease from 16-5 per cent in 1950-4 to 9°7 per cent in 
1970 and the post-tax rate of profit fell from 7-1 per cent to 4:1 per cent 
between 1964 and 1970.* Although these figures should not be con- 
fased with the rate of profit as defined by Marx, they do give an indica- 
tion of the general tendency. Far from higher wages being the cause of 
the present crisis of profitability, it is an insufficient increase in the 
productivity of labour to finance profitably the private and growing 
state sector. Further, our figures suggest that an increase in the organic 
composition has taken place and a rise in the rate of exploitation. The 
former is indicated by the growing need to increase state expenditure to 
take up some of the increase in unemployment regulting from pro- 
ductivity increases. In spite of this unemployment has grown. The rise 
in the rate of exploitation is indicated by the productivity increases, the 
increase in the state and ‘non-productive’ sector, and the fall in net take 
home pay as a percentage of national income. The crisiseof profit- 
ability, far from being caused by large wage increases, results from the 
contradictions of capitalist production itself which has its expression in 
the tendency of the rate of profit to fall. This tendency is indicated 
today by the rising state expenditure, the growing trend of unemploy- 
ment and the increase in the rate of inflation. 


When the Conservatives came to power they promised to ‘reduce prices 
at a stroke’. Their strategy was to cut government expenditure and ` 
reduce overall taxation. Their aim was to brink about a shake-out of 
labour from British industry in a process of ‘forced’ rationalizations at 
the expense of the working-class. They soon learnt to their cost that 
the contradictions of capitalist production cannot be removed at a 
stroke. The Conservative government which set out to cut public 
spending is now paying out {1-67 extra for every £1 it cut back on in 


+1 Glyn and Sutcliffe, op. cit., p. 178. 
421 It should be remarked that although a great deal of government expenditure is on 
social services, this still has to be regarded as coming out of groes profits. It is the real 
net wage of productive workers thet constitutes variable capital The rest is a cost 
that private capital must pey for social stability, etc. As such goods are paid for out of 
surplus value already produced (taxation, etc.) their production does not add to total 
social capital and hence to surphas-value from the standpoint of society. They are a 
z expense even if unemployed workers and others benefit from such ex- 
penditure, 
® Glyn and Sutcliffe, op. cit, p. 66. 
H The authors acknowledge in the postscript of the book that In the recent period 
Poa et ae ee a EE 
(6 per cent in 1971) which was a result of the continued surge of redundancies’, 
cit, p. 217. The eanit dss In ths Ekte GF prod (ir RSE aeae uae Dy the abihow) ik 
clearly due to large productivity increases. 
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October 1970. It is also paying out £1-30 in aid to industry for every 
£1 that Labour spent in its last year of office. Direct assistance to the 
shipbuilding industry alone on the past year was more than Labour 
spent in its last year helping all industry through the now defunct 
Industrial Reorganization Corporation.*® All this was forced on the x 
present government because a nosing unemployment, together with 
inflation, threatened social stability. 


The Conservative reduction in taxation made it the more necessary to 
Increase government borrowing to finance the increase in government 
expenditure required. The total government borrowing needed in the 
year to April 1973 was £1,810 million, slightly lower than expected and 
in the year to April 1974 it is assessed at the huge sum of £4,423 
million.*6 Such borrowing requirements lead to very high interest \ 
rates which only make matters worse by putting up the cost of private 
and local authority investment, house purchase, etc, and so adding to 
the pressure on prices. Part of this borrowing will not be met by. 
increased saving and will therefore require an increase in the money 
supply and advances of bank credit, so contributing further to in- 
flationary pressures. At the present time the rise in the money supply is 
still of the order of 30 per cent per year. Finally, the inflationary based 
expansions elsewhere in other capitalist countries has increased the 
demand for, and hence the prices of, basic commodities and mw 
materials. This bas meant for Britain, a country that imports a large 
proportion of its requirements, another contribution to inflationary 
pressures. 


2 
The government’s strategy after the change in policy forced on it by 7 
the working-class response to its initial policies (ucs, the miners 
struggle), has been to turn to an incomes policy. Both the wage freeze 
and Phase I are an attempt of British capitalism to restore profitability, 

at the expense of the working-class. The aim is to create a climate that 
will encourage private capitalists to invest and bring about a restructur- 

ing of British capital which will allow it to hold its own in the Exc. 


The recent period has only confirmed the tendencies we have indicated. 

The freeze and incomes policy have brought a further redistribution of A 
income away from wage and salary earners. Real wages have actually 
been falling for a considerable time as a result of rising prices, especially 

for food and housing (including rents). The government is also con- 
tributing to a restoration of profitability ın another way, that is by its 
expenditure programmes for the nationalized industries. 


Throughout the period the state has attempted directly to give a lead to 
private industry in the process of rationalization while at the same time 
supplying the basic inputs to private industry at a ‘reasonable’ cost. 
The massive reduction of the work force in the nationalized industri 
in spite of the large expenditures involved is the indication of this. Th 
new expenditure programmes for the steel and coal industries only 
continue the general trend. The result of the enormous expenditure 





43 Eeomemist, 7 April 1973, p. 11. 
+6 Politics and Money, Vol. 4, 00. 1, 0p. cit, p. 10. and the Eeomomust, 12 May 1973, p. 65. 
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programme for the steel industry (£3,000 million) will be a loss of 
about 50,000 jobs and similar reductions are considered necessary in the 
coal industry. This is an attempt to make the working-class pay for 
problems inherent in capitalist production. The freeze on prices in the 
nationalized industries has left nearly all of them with large deficits. 
The government actually subsidizes them to the tune of over £500 
million a year at the present time.*” This, together with the increase in 
borrowing necessary to finance these industries’ new investment, only 
contributes to the inflationary surge. It is not surprising that, already, 
at the first sign of an expansion of the economy, cuts in government 
expenditure are planned. 


There is, indeed, no better indication of the contradictions of capitalist 
production than the fact that with one of the fastest yearly growth 
rates of the British economy since the war and a 9 per cent increase in 
productivity in manufacturing industry, unemployment is still ex- 
tremely high (over 600,000) and the real wages of the working class are 
actually falling.4® With the balance of payment problems looming ahead 
this inflationary-led mini-boom only nainfor the latent crisis con- 
ditions. The imperative is to increase the rate of exploitation. Whether 
this can succeed depends on the response of the working-class. 


Strategy for the Working-class 


Unfortunately, what the recent period clearly indicates is that ‘mili- 
tancy’ is not enough if the response to the offensive against the work- 
ing-class is to be turned in the direction of a struggle about the system 
of production itself.t? Economism, and the trade union struggle share 
the same ideological foundation as that held by the ruling-class. It is 
precisely this that has to be combatted politically. And, it is therefore 
not surprising that the faulty analysis in British Capitalism, Workers and 
the Profits Squeeze offers us little more than increased militancy as a way 
forward for the working-class. 


We have shown that the working-class is in no way responsible for 





47 Economist, 5 May 1973, P. 73-4. 

+8 Eeonearist, 5 May 1973, p. 73, and 12 May 1973, p. 65. Already for December 1972 
The Times reported a alight fall in average pay for manual workers (22 February 
1973). While the retail price index has increased by 3:4% from October 1972 to 
ETTR ul Page noc T0733 PARE Bar AER YEr =i ae peno 
have increased by 13%. Average camings from October 1972 to, February 1973 
increase by 2°1%. (See Labour Research Bulletin, vol. 62, no. 6, June 1973, p. 143.) 
The Ecomemeist (26 May 1973, p. 67) confirms this view. Retail prices increased by 
4°7% in the aix months after the freexe whereas average carnings to March were up 
by only 3% since the freeze. This is to be compared with the real rise in take home 
pay in the previous year due to the overall reduction of taxation in 1972. Many 
workers, however, did not benefit from this mse as they were caught in the freeze 
at the time thelr wage increase wus due, In a recent contribution A. Glyn 

that the rise in living standards for 1972 was nearly 7% although he holds the view 
that a fall in worker’ ee ee 
SO oe 1978, p. 32). It is too early fo aseces the significance of 
changes although the a eet i eae uae pinar los 
the risc of real wages, is clear. 

49 It should be noted that as far as militancy goes the British working-class, if strike 
statistics are anything to go by, was not exceptional. See Anthony Barnett ‘Heath, 
the Unions and the State’ in New Left Remew 77, p. 24ff. 
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inflation. On the contrary, inflation together with increased taxation’? 
has re-distributed net take-home pay as a percentage of national income 
away from the working-class. A demand that has real relevance in this 
situation and needs to be raised generally is that for ‘a rising-scale of x 
wages regulated by housewife and trade union committees’. Such a 
demand calls for automatic cost-of-living increases on the basis of a 
working-class index drawn up by housewives and trade unionists, It 
not only ensures that the working-class is not made to pay for inflation, 
but it also begins to raise the issue of ‘control’ in a concrete way. It says 
that the working-class will decide, through its own representatives who 
experience the problem directly, what is the rise in the working-class 
cost-of-living. It would involve housewives directly in the struggle. 
And it suggests that the function of such committees should be ex- 
tended to continued surveillance over prices. This could lead to in- 
vestigations as to how and why price rises occur. It would show how . 
the anarchy of capitalist production is the source of rising prices. From 
this the way forward points to the need to establish a society wheter 
the consumer is not faced with the continual struggle for existence that 
such anarchy dictates. 


The rising-scale of wages clearly does not preclude fighting for in- 
creases in working-class living standards, e.g. claims for £10, etc, as at 
Fords, but is addtional to them in the sense that it is a means for pre- 
venting the erosion of such gains by inflation. The demand should not 
be confused with threshold agreements which allow certain increases 
only after a certain rise in the cost of Irving (e.g. 5 per cent), and then are 
based on the government’s own price index. The working-class must 
not be deceived by such agreements which still put the main burden for 
price rises on the working-class. So long as the battle remains on a 
purely monetary level the working-class cannot win. No matter how 
militant the fight, any wage increase will be rapidly eroded so long as* 
inflation occurs. Nevertheless to extract the demand for a rising-scale 
of wages ... from the capitalists will involve the fiercest struggle which 
will necessitate the active involvement of wide layers of the class if it is 
to be successful. For it is a concession that the capitalist class will give 
only as a last resort. For what is posed is the struggle for contro/, the 
control of the working-class over the capitalists to the extent of pre- 
venting them running the economy the way they choose. It poses 
concretely the fact that the working-class are not prepared to take 
responsibility for capitalism’s problems. They want a stable and im- 
proving standard of living regardless. 


We have shown how the cooperation of the trade-union leaders and 
their integration in the state apparatus becomes a necessity for capital- 
ism in the present crisis. The Industrial Relations Act and incomes 
policies together with the ‘tripartite’ talks between the Governmen 

the ruc and the cat are all parts of this process. They represent capital- 
ism’s attempt to solve its problems at the expense of, and possibly with 
the agreement of, the working-class. The State is no ‘neutral’ body but 
represents, as the present crisis has so clearly shown, the interests of the 








5° Marginal tax rates for the working-class have also risen because tax-free allow- 
ances have not grown as fast as inflation. 


ruling-class. In the epoch of monopoly capitalism it is impossible for 
the unions to remain politically neutral or ignore the decisive role of 
the state. Therefore, the most important political demand that can be 
raised in relation to trade unions at the present time is for ‘the complete 
and unconditional independence of the trade unions from the capitalist 
state’. It is only on the basis of a strategy that incorporates this demand 
that the trade unions can be turned into instruments serving the 
interests of the socialist revolution. 


It is in the light of this perspective that the demand for democracy in 
the unions requires a political significance. The trade union leaders do 
not involve themselves in talks with the employers and the Govern- 
ment to defend their privileges from the rank and file. Rather if their 
reformist political relations with the capitalist class are to survive, then 
the freedom of the rank and file must be curtailed. The very same shop 
floor militants who often share the reformist illusions of the Trade 
Union bureaucracy are driven by the material conditions of their lives 
to man the flying pickets and occupy factories. Their activity, especially 
with the development of factory occupations, raises practically, 1f not 
consciously, the whole question of private property. To set strict limits 
on this struggle is therefore a political necessity for a reformist trade 
union leadership. ” 


To raise the social productivity of labour is an imperative for British 
capital if it is to survive in the xec. The State has already begun the 
process of rationalizations in the nationalized jada and other 
investment programmes are planned or suggested which will mean 
large reductions in the work force elsewhere. The shipbuilding industry 
is the latest example.*+ The demand for ‘work or fall pay’ is the only one 
that can seriously tackle rationalizations. It insists, once again, that 
whatever the problems of the ruling class, the solutions will not be at 
the expense of the working-class. The demand is, of course, sof an 
alternatives to militant struggles on the shop floor, e.g. occupations. 
Rather, it is an element which revolutionaries should seek to introduce 
into that arena. 


Work or fall pay cannot be fulfilled by the individual employer. In as 
much as the necessity for such a solution becomes rooted in the minds 
of the working-class it raises the question as to what form the solution 
should take. The demand is one which points to the capitalist class as a 
whole, through its agency the state, as those capable of fulfilling the 
demand, and thus directs the attention of the class to the true nature of 
the enemy—as a class that wields state power. It is not difficult to argue 
that any society worth a light would be able to provide such a minimum 
need. And if their society cannot provide it a socialist state would. 


We indicate by raising this demand that we are not against an efficient 
organization of production as such, just as we are not against machines 
as such—we are against the effects of rationalization under capitalism. 





51 See article by John Fryer in the Ssenday Tres, 20 May 1973, p. 60. The possible 
redundancies run from a level of 24,000 jobs to 11,000 depending on the level of 
support the industry receives. 
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The question is: who benefits from rationalizations ? Why do increases 
in the social productivity of labour lead to redundancies and not to an 
overall reduction in the time necessary to work and so on? The 
demand allows the alternative of pleswed production for needs to bey 
discussed and raised. It is only demands such as those discussed above 
that can carry the class struggle forward in the direction of a political 
struggle about the system of production itself.5? 


What we have tried to show in this review is how a Marxist analysis of 
capitalism has vital umplications for the class-struggle. If we have been 
extremely critical of Glyn and Sutcliffe’s book, it is because of the 
seriousness of the task they set themselves. Their book had the great 
merit of making a discussion of the capitalist crisis an essential part of \ 
the search for a socialist political strategy. The information they 
gathered together in their book will be indispensable for fature work. 
If this review can contribute to a discussion of the central ideas they 

_ have raised, they will hopefully appreciate its critical tone. C 


May 1973 








21 I am very grateful to Tony Polan for allowing me to use many of the ideas we have 
discussed together for this section on a strategy for the working-cless. Some are 
taken directly from an unpublished article written by him. 
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Peter Ludz here presents the first In-depth analysis of socla! and polrtical changes within the 
party structure of the German Democratic Republic (GDR) during the pernod 1954-1988 
which have been largely misunderstood in the Weet. His study focuses on, and provides 
detailed information about, the Sociallst Unity Party (SED), the dominant Communist 
organization in East Germany. 

Ludz Investigates the party's composition, the development of the social structure of rts 
Central Committee and party ideology. The text ıs supported by extensive tabulated matenal 
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Analysing these tensions, Ludz postulates that the ascendancy of government by bureau- 
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the Impetus toward modernmation has shifted from the party d//te to the government 
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Presentation of Vilar 3 


The theoretical work of Louis Althusser has by now attracted a wide 

range of comment and criticism in Western Europe. Most of this 

discussion has centred on the philosophical significance of Althusser’s 

oswvre, with some reference to the political implications of his character- 

istic philosophical themes. In England, Marxism Today has in the past 

year published an important exchange between John Lewis, Althusser 

himself, and Maurice Cornforth, which represents the latest debate of 

this sort (see Marxism Today, January and February 1972, October 

and November 1972, May 1973): a debate which is still under way’ 
It has been noticeable, however, that ever since its first publication in 

1965, there has been comparatively little analysis or assessment of 
Althusser’s ‘Sketch for a Concept of History’, which in fact forms the 

core of Reading Capital, his major work. In particular, no qualified 

historian responded seriously to it from within the profession. 


The publication in Assalss of the lengthy essay by Pierre Vilar, trans- 
lated below, is thus a development of exceptional interest. The 
Assales, founded by Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre, is today probably 
the most widely-read and prestigious historical journal in the world. In 
England and the United States, the recent translation of Fernand 
Braudel’s The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World at the Time of 
Philip II (Vol. 1) and Capitalism and Material Life, and of a collection 
Febvre’s essays A New Rind of History, has had a generally enthusiastic 
reception. It is thus perhaps a particularly appropriate moment for the 
appearance of an Assis appreciation of Althusser. Although it has 
always enjoyed close relations with scholars in Eastern Europe and 
Russia, the Assa/es has never in any sense been a denominational 
journal. Unlike most of the leading historians associated with it, 
Vilar is himself a Marxist. Readers of this review will recollect his 
famous essay “The Age of Don Quixote’, printed in NLR 68. In fact, 
his major work has always been concerned with Spain, and his magnum 
opus is a three-volume study of La Cataloges dans l Espages Moderme 
published in 1962, whose introduction provides a brief intellectual 
autobiography, and many of whose themes—price fluctuations, 
geographical determinants, national problems—are echoed in the text 
printed here. Most recently, he has written a broad synthesis entitled 
Oro y Monsda en la Historia 1450-1920 (Barcelona 1969). This book will 
shortly be published in English by nim as 4 History of Gold and F 
Vilar’s qualifications within his field are thus outstanding. Few most 
propitious inceptions for a general debate on the theoretical problems 
of Marxist historiography, now urgently needed, could be hoped for 
than the vigorous and generous essay below, which was first published 
in Asaales, January-February 1973. The footnotes have been added to 
the text by nır throughout. 
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Pierre Vilar 


Marxist History, a History in the Making: 
Towards a Dialogue with Althusser 


The trade of history has something in common with the detergent industry: in 
AN both, novelty is frequently passed off as real innovation. But there is also a 
difference: in the former business, brand-names are very poorly protected. Any- 
body can call himself a historian. Anybody can add ‘Marxist’ to the title if he 
sees fit. Anybody can call anything he likes ‘Marxist’. Nevertheless, if there is 
one thing more difficult and rare than to become a historian, it is to be a Marxist 
historian. For the term ought to imply the strict application of an elaborate 
theoretical mode of analysis to the most complex of all scientific subject-matters : 
the social relationships among men and their modalities of change. One may 
en wonder if the high standards of this definition have ever been met. Ernest 
brousse likes to repeat: ‘History has yet to be written’, an epigram at once 
tonic and intimidating. Louis Althusser has reminded us that the very concept 
of history has yet to be formulated. 


To be less ambitious for a moment, let me admit that on the whole—in science 
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as in life—the results of the dialogue between thought and action, 
between theory and experience, have only a very slow influence on 
practice. This being so, it is surely significant that when we look about 
us today we find that the history historians write is more like history, 
according to Marx (or according to Ibn Khaldun) than it is like histo 

according to Raymond Aron (Le. history in the manner of Thucydides). 


By this I mean the manifest fact—rarely noted, yet surely significant — 
that the deadening old objections made for so long against Marx are 
now raised only at lower levels of polemic (even if some Nobel-prize 
winner still falls back on them occasionally). Chance versus necessity, 
free-will versus determinism, the individual versus the masses, the 
spiritual versus the economic: today historians no longer oppose these 
categories, they spend their time trying to combine them in different 
ways. While, without exception, all the new instruments and forms his- 
torians have introduced into their work—whether linguistic, psycho- 
analytic or economic—accept one basic hypothesis: that the subject- 
matter of history is structured and accessible to thought, is scientifically Y 
penetrable like any other sort of reality. 


Marx himself said nothing else. If objections are made to him today on 
this higher level, it is in the name of a ‘hyper-materialism’ or an ‘anti- 
humanism’ far removed from the old complaints. Which does not, of 
course, prevent the latter from remaining as the staple diet of vulgar 
ideology (or ruling ideology). Hence, while some historians are more 
Marxist than they think, others are less Marxist than they imagine. 


Tt may be said that in that case history is a strange ‘science’. And it is 
true that it is a science still under construction. But aX sciences are 
always under construction. The notion of an ‘epistemological threshold’ 
is useful if it serves to distinguish between successive adequations > 
the constructions of the mind to the structures of reality. The motto o: 
an ‘epistemological break’, on the other hand, is dangerous ‘if it suggests 
the possibility of passing brusquely from ‘non-science’ to ‘science’. 
Marx knew this, the Marx who sought passionately to locate the smallest 
germs of his own discoveries in the most remote past. He did not let 
these discoveries eclipse the possibility that there had been previous — 
preparatory or partial scientific developments: ‘Science, unlike other 
architects, builds not only castles in the air, but may construct separate 
habitable storeys of the building before laying the foundation stone.”! 


This phrase from the Contribution to the Critique of Political Esonomy 
should be drawn to the attention of those who, under the pretext of 
finding the beginning of all things ın Marx, would really like to be the 
beginning of al] things themselves. That is, to those who attach quasi- 
magical virtues to the ‘foundation stone’, so that they can hurry on to 
justify once again the construction of castles in the air. } 


The problem posed by Marx (and by all those who care about under- 
standing the mechanisms of human societies, in the hope that one day 
we may master them) is a three-fold one. The science of these societies 





1 A Contribution te the Critique of Pelstrcal Econemy, London 1971, p. 57- 
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must be at once coberen/, thanks to a solid and common theoretical frame- 
work; total, that is, capable of submitting to its jurisdiction every useful 
field of analysis; and lastly dyxawic, since no stable state lasts for ever, 
and nothing is more important than to lay bare the principles of change. 


We thought it well to affirm at the outset of this essay that even in a 
pre-scientific state, historical research is by no means inevitably con- 
demned to mere sterile empiricism. But it is no less necessary to add that 
the programme of a fully scientific history in the Marxist sense remains 
not merely to be realized, but even to be drafted. It is the latter problem 
which will concern us here and which we shall try to answer, first of all 
by asking if there are any models available, and then by considering to 
what extent it is possible to propose new ones. 


rt. Marx the Historian 


A first question seems natural: is Marx himself the prototype of the 
Marxist historian? Everyone knows that Marx liked to say ‘Iam nota 
Marust’. But it does not follow from this that anyone can therefore give 
Marx lessons in Marxism with impunity. It is hard to imagine why the 
latter should be unfaithful to the norms of his thought in any historical 
work he did. The question to pose is, more properly: did he ever wasi 
to be a historian P—did he ever sedertaks to write a ‘history’? 


Perhaps this formulation is still not right, given that Marx was no 
epistemologist. He discovered his method by practising it. Wo- cae 
only recover it in his practice. However, his practice as a historian was 
exercised in response to quite diverse occasions, so that it contains not 
one but several different types of analysis, not one but several different 
levels of information and reflection. 


Ia the ocean of his journalistic articles and his correspondence Marx is 
constantly doing ‘history’ in the everyday sense of the term. He ‘talks 
history’ just as he ‘talks politics’, in a single-minded effort to establish 
not certainties but degrees of probability—to arrive at (as we say today) 
‘operational’ conclusions. He does so not in order to ‘project the un- 
certainty of the future into the past? (Raymond Aron’s definition of the 
historian)? but in the hope of reducing the degree of uncertainty in 
both. This is still not ‘science’. Marx entertains no illusions on that 
score. It is rather an exercise of thought with its own singular signifi- 
cance and implications, if one reflects that to think right postical/y is to 
think right distorscally. 


The exercise is only an empirical one, proceeding constantly from ex- 
ample to reasoning and back again from reasoning to example, as 
politicians and historians have always done (not very well on the whole). 
When they have done so with genius, then the former have sometimes 
acted effectively and the latter have sometimes argued rigorously. But 
this has rarely happened. Marx was undeniably a gentus: the problem 
is whether he went beyond, whether he added something to this traditional 
instinctive practice. 





2 Raymond Aron, [atroductsm te the Phtlasopby of History, London 1961. 
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Marx’s discovery lay in the field of economics and the most general 
kind of sociology. To what extent did it inspire his interpretation and 
foresight of svests?—of those ‘events’ which, while they are certainly 
neither the whole of history nor capable of ‘explaining’ the whole, 
must nonetheless be themselves ‘explained’, or at least placed eraci% 
within a statistical network of quantifiable facts? From a theory of 
societies, from a mental construction of the logic and dynamic of this 
network, how are we to arrive at principles of systematic observation 
of the past and the present which will satisfy not only the legitimate 
curiosity of specialist historians and sociologists, but also the expecta- 
tions of men of action? 


Marx laid down only the most general principles of this sort. Rather 
than repeating them yet again as so many formulae, it would be much } 
more useful to try and see where, when, how, and to what extent, he 
gives examples of their application. There is a very fine potential study 
(never yet undertaken to the best of my knowledge) to be made which 
would consist in tracing all the permanences and the rejects, all 
acquisitions and modifications in Marx’s historical vocabulary, as the latter 
evolved chronologically through his entire work, attending carefully to 
all his comparisons and their functions, to all the logical presuppositions 
of his various schemas, whether explicit or implicit. 


Not only for ‘Marxology’ but for epistemology too, and for history 
above all, it is a pity that almost all editions of Marx isolate his works 
from each other, upset their chronology, or distinguish between their 
contents and the ‘genres’ to which they belong (the ‘economic’, 
‘political’, ‘philosophical’ works, etc). Marx’s force, on the contrary, 
lies in the way that he approaches problems not from different points of 
view but thresgh relating all their aspects together: bis lessons always 
derive from precisely such combinations and their successive sano 


ments, 


All too often, instead of tackling this research, the commentator extracts 
one judgement upon a person or one saying about a people from a 
letter or a polemic of Marx. This is a favourite tactic of Marx’s adver- 
saries. It would be easier to reproach them with it had not J 
Marxists themselves so often done exactly the same—multiplying 
isolated quotations, lifting phrases out of their contexts, or (worse still) 
striving to mimic the inimitable brilliance of Marx’s historico-politico- 
polemical style. Quite obviously, Marxist history can make no progress 
along these lines. I would like to ask, even at the risk of being mis- 
understood, that students also stop searching for Marx the historian too 
exclusively in The Class Straggles in Frame, The Eighteenth Bramaire and 
The Civil War in France (as tends to happen at the moment, above all in 
France). 


Certainly, these are texts where one can find the high peaks of Mari? 
reflection, much more than in his less considered journalistic articles. 
They are at once texts of analysis and of struggle, where contemporary 
episodes of political life found their echo, their conclusion and the 
appropriate militant lesson. They show us Marx the great revolutionary 
thinker, They have served history and they serve historiography. They 
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connect topical events with acute observations upon the structures of 
society. So there is no question of their exemplary meaning for that 
type of analysis defined above as action-bearing, as all scientific analysis 
can and should be action-bearing. However, to practice history in this 
sense takes a Lenin. 


How Marx Analyses Money 


The professional historian, the modest everyday researcher (if there 
were none such, what could analysis be founded on?) would come to 
grief on essays of this kind, whereas he has a great deal to learn of use 
to his trade from the »ho/s work of Marx, and more particularly perhaps 
from those parts which may seem to him most difficult and most alien 
(in appearance) from the classical formulae of the historian. Let us take 
an example here: the second chapter from the Contribution to the 
Critigus of Political Economy, where the first completed essay of what will 
later be Capital ends. Marx’s problem is to locate the role of srosey, the 
enigmatic intermediary between his account of ‘the commodity’ and 
his account of ‘capital’. In the concluding lines of the previous chapter 
Marx has enumerated the four notions which, after Ricardo’s endeav- 
our, it was urgently necessary to understand theoretically: wage- 
labour, capital, competition, and ground-rent. He did not include 
money in the list. And he opens his own chapter on money by ironizing 
upon the innumerable bogus theoretical elucubrations which the sub- 
ject has occasioned in the past. So he appears to start by avoi 
rigorous conceptualization in this domain. He refuses definitions 
would be merely tautologous (of the sort: ‘money is any medium of 
payment’). He knows that any partial definition would not account for 
all the functions and forms of money, and prefers to examine the latter 
in order. He avoids dogmatism and does not say, e.g. ‘Money can only 
bea commodity’ but simply: “The principal difficulty in the analysis of 
money is surmounted as soon as it is understood that the commodity is _ 
the origin of money’.? 


However, in spite of this reference to the origivs of money, Marx 
rejects any psemdo-bistorical account of the sort traditional since Aristotle, 
which substitutes for the real process of such origins a mere description 
of the logical convenience of money vis-d-sis barter exchange. At this 
point one might expect a ermdiżs exposé of what primitive money is, and 
of the tranaition to a minted metal coinage: but Marx is thoroughly 
contemptuous of erudition, the moment it threatens to pass itself off as 
explanation. 


Lastly, in reading the beginning of the chapter and the beginnings of 
its various sections, and above all in reading the same argument as we 
find it condensed in Capital, one might be tempted to think thet while 
Marx the economist does not confine himself to abstraction or the pure 
logic of his hypotheses, he nonetheless rejects any historical exposition 
as the source of his thought and therefore has few lessons for the 
historian. But he has forewarned us here: ‘Of course the method of 
presentation must differ is form from that of inquiry. The latter has to 


3 A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econemy, p. 64. 


appropriate the material in detail, to analyze its various forms of de- 
velopment, to trace out their inner connexion. Only after this work is 
done, can the actual movement be adequately described. If this is done 
successfully, if the life of the subject-matter is ideally reflected as tw i 
mirror, then it may appear as if we had before us a mere a priori co 
struction’.t 


Now undoubtedly, the phass of investigation involves the work of a 
historian. I hasten to add, not superficial or secondhand work, but a 
direct penetration into historical subject-matter. This must be said for 
the benefit of those hurried literary and sociological Marxists, who 
proudly disclaim the ‘empiricism’ of historical work and base their own 
(lengthy) analysis on a (brief) acquaintance with two or three historical | 
manuals. At the opposite extreme, one sometimes finds that Marx will | 
write twenty pages without a single historical reference, which are yet” 
the consummation of twenty years of real bistorical research. But this 
takes some perceiving: and to perceive it, one must be a historian. Y 


Thus, when he tackles the problem of money in r8y9, Marx confronts 
the monetary aspects of the crisis of 187 with specialist works that had 
come out in 1858 and the Jetest axmbers of The Economist, while at the 
same time he compares Plato with Aristotle or Xenophon with Pliny. 
This 1s neither journalism nor academicism. Marx is living his own 
time and his own culture. But he is also alive to all the past movements 
of major monetary history. Passionately interested in the 1844-5 
parliamentary debates on the ‘Bank Acts’, he knows all about the con- 
troversy between the ‘Currency Principle’ and the ‘Banking Principle’. 
He has read Fullarton and Torrens and admires Tooke’s History off 
Prices; he is a devourer of good and bad economic writings alike (his 
ferocious criticisms are made only after attentive study), and he traces 
the controversy back to its origins in Bosanquet and Thornton as yell 
as in Ricardo. He grasps in this way, and enables others to grasp, “the 
precise relationship between the episodes of English monetary history 
between 1797 and 1821 and those between 1688 and 1720; for him the 
debate between Locke and Lowndes provides the occasion for re- 
turning to Petty and Child, and then for moving forward again to 
Berkeley, Stuart and Hume. Within this English domain of the 17th» 
and 18th centuries he has read everything iw the original texts of the 
periods. But he does not restrict himself to the English domain. He is 
familiar also with Vauban and Boisguilbert. He defines one of the 
possible forms of monetary inflation with a brief reference to the 
French ‘assignats’. Custodi’s anthology has shown him the Italian 
world, he knows Carli, Verri, Montanari, and has a (justifiable) pre- 
ference for Galani. Discussing the 16th century attitudes to money, 
gold and silver, he quotes from Peter Martyr and the Castilian Cortes 
as well as from Luther. He has read the old treatises on the mines of 
Germany and Bohemia. He knows about mediaeval monetary i 
lations. He makes fun of those who look for ideal money in Bar 
Angola (actually he is reproaching them mainly for not knowing what 
they are talking about), but has been careful to inform himself about 
Inca methods of book-keeping and Chinese paper money. 

‘ Capital, Vol. I, Moscow 1965, p. 19 (Afterword to the Second German Edition); 
the second and third italics are Vilar’s, the first and fourth are Marx’s. 
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It is true that this dense historical learning is not treated in its own 
right ‘historically’. It disappears, or almost, in the monetary chapter of 
Capital. As regards Capital as a whole, while it is often forgotten that 
the history of the “Theories of Surplus Value’ was intended to form 
part of the work, it has become classical (perhaps too much so?) to 
admit on the strength of a famous remark in the ‘Preface’ that ‘historical 
facts’ are only invoked in Capital as mere ‘illustrations’ of the argu- 
meant.5 


a. Economic Theory 


Here we face a central problem, that of the relationship between his- 
torical knowledge and economic knowledge, between research into 
history and the position which-the economist accords to theory. It is 
certainly not the only problem which a Marxist historian has to reflect 
upon. In spite of all the residues left by a century of misunderstanding, 
it is now starting to be accepted that historical materialism is not a form 
of economic determinism. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
problem cannot be dismissed by saying that it is, after all, merely a 
pseudo-problem (even if this is true); whether in Althusser, whose 
sights are set on the highest theoretical level (though on the basis of an 
examination of Capita alone) or in the last forty yeass.of discussions 
among ‘modern’ economists, specialist economic historians, Marxist 
historians and historians fost cosrt, this problematic relationship has 
remained constantly, obsessively, awkwardly, present. 

If for Marx history had been only a mere assemblage of facts, something 
to be left out of account once its suggestive potential fortheory had been 
utilized, and if only the sole purpose of his basic theory were to inter- 
pret ‘economic phenomena’ better—then how many Marxists there 
would be amongst us! François Perroux sees ‘structures’ and ‘systems’ 
as so many analytic and interpretative tools which ‘refine ont the raw 
material of bistory and render it utilizable’; Walter Eucken sees them as 
‘a solid link between the empirical view of historical events and the general 
theoretical analysis neceasary for understanding relations.’ Pierre 
Chaunu once wrote (did he really believe it?) that history is after all 
only an ‘auxiliary science’ designed to supply statistical material to 
economists shortof a theoretical explanation.” Kuznets and Marczewski 
have advocated a ‘quantitative history’ in which theoretically estab- 
lished relationships between a national income and its constituent 
aggregates should make it possible both to understand its movements 


5 *That is why I have taken the chief facts and examples which illustrate the develop- 
meat of my theories from England,’ Capete/, VoL I, p. 8 (translation corrected from 
English edition). 

6 Francois Perroux, a prominent French economist of left-catholic inspiration, set 
out this methodological view in Pear sm Appreferd:ssement de la Netion de Structure, 
Paris 1939; Walter Eucken was a German economist who attempted to surpass the 
antinomies of the Austrian “Theoretical School’ (Menger) and the German ‘Historical 
School’ (Schmoller) in his work Die Grundlagen der Natunalskenemis, translated into 
English as The Foundations of Ecomeaics, London 1950, in which eee p. 4T. 

7 Pierre Channu has been one of the most prolific of the post-war Annales historians; 
his magesm opas, written 1n collaboration with Huguette Chaunn, is Senile ef P Atlan- 
tign, 1504¢-1605, Paris 1955-60 (Eight Vols.). For the remark above, sce his article 

‘Histoire Quantitative ou Histoire Sérielle’, Cabters WV. Parete, No. 3, 1964. 
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and to fill in retrospective statistical lacunae.’ For its part, New 
Economic History, by an application of Walrasian analysis to concrete 
episodes of the American past, has elegantly demolished some histor- 
ians’ idées reves by demonstrating their defective economic arguments.’ } 
In all these cases the economist starts from history as a ‘source’, a ‘given’ 
datum, and intends to return to it in his conclusions, using theory as 
either a constructive or a critical ‘tool’ to this end. The historian cannot 
afford to be indifferent to such efforts. Indeed, a superficial examination 
might lead one to think the methods in question are the same in 
inspiration and nature as those of Marx, however different the economic 
theories behind them are. ` 


To see if this is so, it is necessary to isolate the common, usually \ 
anformulated, epistemological premises of all these projects fora ‘new’ _ 
economic history. The ‘historical’ is brute or given fact for all of them. 
The ‘economic’ alone permits theorization. Such projects thus select 
from global history either one type of fact or one episode, and defin 
this as economic, assuming it to be subject to Aroma laws. Under these 
conditions (it should be pointed out at once) the study of a concrete 
example can never illuminate anything but the concrete example itself. 
If it departs too much from the ‘model’ then ‘exogenous’, ‘historical’ 
factors are invoked (where ‘historical’ now means ‘contingent”). Doubt- 
less the economist can sefve history incidentally, by dismissing argu- 
ments supported by poor economic analysis. But he is hardly ever able 
to replace the mistaken argument by a correct interpretation, which 
would be more important, or to call the theory itself into question, which 
would be scientifically even more interesting. 


A somewhat older and more openly empirical approach may come to 
mind here, that of Simiand, which has acquired fresh interest in the 
light of recent critiques.1° There, examination of the facts was sup 
posed to precede theory, and selection of them was supposed not to be 
narrowly economic (it was intended to found a sociology). The researcher 
started off without hypotheses, ideally. But nothing 1s as insidious as an 
unformulated hypothesis. In fact, a theory of prices was present in 
Simiand’s monetarist conclusions. Here, it was theoretical weakness that 
compromised the whole enterprise. 


Practices of today, of yesterday, of the day before yesterday. Marx’s 
practice came before all of them: is it analogous to, or different from 
them? Did it promise—does it still promise—wider horizons, equally 





* See Simon Kuznets, Omentitative Economic Research: Trends and Problems, New York 
1972; Jean Marceeweki, Introduction à l Histoire Quantitat+ne, Geneva 1965. 

? New Economic History’ designates the school of American historians of whom 
the most prominent representative is now perhaps Douglass North: see ster ala, 
The Eeomemic Growth of the Unsted States 1790—1860, New York 1961. 

10 François Stmtand (1873-1935), a socialist economist, was perticolarly 

with the history of prices, and the labour movement; he was aleo preoccupied with 
methodological problems. His major work was Recherches Ancams ot Nouvelles sur ia 
Moscsencent Gondra! des Prix du XVIe an XIX Siècle, Paris 1932. He was also the author 
of La Mithods Postizes ex Sciomcs Economnges (1912), and Las Fhuctuattons Frenomcignas a 
Longue P iriodes et la Crise Mondials (1932). Simiand was Professor of Labour History at 
the Collège de France from 1932 to 1935. 
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exact calculations? The historian will ask himself first of all—or others 
will ask him (there bas been no shortage of young students pressing the 
question for the last six or seven years)—if Louis Althusser’s epistemo- 
logical criticism, which claims to do nothing less than ‘construct the 
concept of history can help him come to terms with the customs of his 
profession, with the views of economists, and with Marx himself. 


3. History and Theory : Althusser’s Critique 


While stressing the purely philosophical (that is, Avoretical character) of 
his work, Althusser himself believes it should interest historians and 
economists. Indeed, the very legitimacy of their disciplines is called in 
question when Marx is simultancously exalted as the first discoverer of 
the scientific foundations of these subjects, and then respectfully but firmly 
convicted of not knowing that he was, and not saying so either. Here 
too the term ‘new’ is employed with particular insistence, as in ‘wew 
quantitative history’ or ‘New Economic History’. The reference back to 
over a hundred years ago in discussing Marx does not alter this, since 
(precisely) a century ago his novelty was so ‘new’ that even he could 
not understand it. The point is (I imagine) that it answered too far in 
advance certain criteria which recent ‘histories of knowledge’ have 


suggested to the philosopher. ae 


Like Cacsar’s wife, scientific knowledge must be above all suspicion of 
(i) ideology, (ii) empiricism. Althusser shows easily enough (although 
by allusion rather than by example, unfortunately) how noc*iirerit: 
economists erect naive anthropology into theory through their appeals 
to the concrete, the ‘historical facts’. No less easily (though again 
allusively) he shows how historians, with their traditional care for 
‘exact’ facts and their relish for proud resurrections from the dead, have 
never formulated the theoretical object of their science. Time, in 
particular, remains for them a simple linear ‘datum’. 


We shall examine below, at the appropriate moment, the constructive 
and useful elements in Althusser’s powerful contribution to the build- 
ing of Marxist ecience. More immediately, and no less usefully, let us 
try and establish the limitations of a project which liquidates somewhat 
too easily (in a way Marx was careful to avoid) the various ‘habitable 
storeys’ built at different phases of scientific advance, of which none 
deserves to be made an object of worship. 


If one is a Marxist, or simply anxious to achieve coherence, then there is 
a preliminary question one must put to Althusser. Given that he 
accepts the basis of a critique of knowledge drawn from Marr, and 
suspects all ideas which depart from it as ‘pre-critical’, ‘empirical’, or 
‘ideological’, given that in this way he claims the right to suspect Marx 
himself to the extent to which the latter’s revolution remained un- 
finished—how then, can he fail to be equally suspicious vis-d-sis what 
he calls ‘those studies in the history of knowledge now available to us’ 
(he lets the reader guess what these are, but this is not hard)? Why is he 
not as vigilant towards that ‘necessary philosophical formation’ which 
is indispensable, so he claims, in order to read Marx profitably? I fear 
that one can detect here an attitude like that of Joan Robinson and 
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similar economists, who certainly enjoy ‘reading Marx’ but do so in the 
light of a ‘necessary formation in economics’: their own, of course. 
Let it be clearly understood that I am not advocating ignorance of 
‘modern’ economists or ‘today’s’ epistemologists, in the name o 
Marxism. Only, it does not seem to me that it 1s fidelity to Marx to 
Capital as an anticipation of Foucault or a forerunner of Keynes; it 
means rather subjecting Foucault and Keynes to the sort of systematic 
doubt Marx would have felt about them. 


In the field of economics, Althusser knows this so well that he envelops 
both the greatest of old classics and the most learned young econo- 
metricians in the same utter disdain; somewhat hastily it must be said. 
Whereas on the other hand he is quite ready to borrow from ‘histories 
of knowledge’ the themes of a ‘philosophy’ whose mission, he says, is to 
“watch over’ (seiler) dialectical materialism as Lenin did from 1900 
onwards, after the first theoretical crisis in physics. However, Lenin 
had nothing against physicists, he was attacking their interpreters. 


What would he have had to say—one can at least pose the question—of™ 


those trends in epistemology which for several decades now have so 
constantly opposed an anti-humanist neopositivism to Marx’s systematic 
prise de parti and an antt-historicist and neo-idealist structuralism to 
what Althusser recognizes quite rightly as a ‘theory of history’? Not to 
speak of a critique of empiricism and common sense executed in the 
name of the scientific spirit, which bases itself deliberately upon 
indrvidual psychoanalysis and neglects the existence of classes, class- 
struggles and class-illusions? 


A Marxist study of these intellectual trends must be tempting to both 
historians and philosophers. They bear witness to the (existential) 
ideological reaction of a threatened class. All spontaneous ‘anti- 
historicism’, every ‘critique of historical reason’ is a carefully cultivates, 
antidote to Marx’s true discovery, his bistorscal eritiqm of reason. 


Nevertheless, the indubitable Marxist sincerity of Louis Althusser and 
his disciples forces us to classify them among the victims of this trap, 
rather than among those who set it—and so, to explore Marx side by 
side with them, although not in their fashion. On some points the his- 
tonan can do for them what they have done for him—indicate certain 
possibilities and pitfalls. If they have quite properly pointed out to 
us that the concept of history has yet to be constructed, we should 
point out to them in return that it cannot be defined without historians, 
and above all without the prodigious historian that Marx could some- 
times be, whether he was ‘doing history’ impHert/y or in an explicit and 
traditional way. 


I willingly grant that the object Marx is constructing in Capital is a 
‘theoretical’ one; indeed, this seems more self-evident to me than i 

does to Althusser. I admit that one ought neither to mistake oei 
for reality nor reality for thought, and that thought bears to reality only 
a ‘relationship of knowledge’, for what else could it do? Also that the 
process of knowledge takes place entirely within thought (where else on 
earth could it take place?) and that there exists an order and hierarchy of 
‘generalities’ about which Althusser has had really major things to say. 
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But on the other hand I fail to see what ‘astounding’ mistake Engels was 
committing when he wrote (in a letter, incidentally, as a casual image) 
that conceptual thought progressed ‘asymptotically’ towards the real, 
while (according to Althusser) the law of value to which Engels’ image 
referred is ‘a concept perfectly adequate to its object since it is the con- 
cept of the limits of its variation and therefore the adequate concept of 
the field of its inadequacy’. 


Empiricism and Idealism 


Such subtlety suggests, I concede, the genuine difficulties we experi- 
ence in the definition of our procedures and the practice of our research 
as historians, 1n which it is easy to ‘fall into empiricism’ by adhering too 
closely to the object described, to the ‘example’. However, the abyss of 
empiricism is only separated by a hair’s breadth from the abyss of 
idealism. Too great a revulsion from ‘examples’, too strong a wish to 
isolate the “Holy of Holies of the Concept’ (I came across this expression 
in a recent “Althusserian’ thesis on Marx’s notion of economic laws) 
and one risks being ‘precipitated’ (or catapulted) into a world which is 
no longer that of Marxism. For, when reading the 1857 Letrodwtion, if 
one should ‘hear its silences’, one should also take care not to silence its 
words: “The totality as it appears in the head, as a totality of thoughts, 
is a product of a thinking head, which appropriates the world in theonly 
way it can, a way different from the artistic, religious, practical and 
mental appropriation of this world. The real subject retains its auto- 
nomous existence outside the head just as before; namely as lewguaseshe 
head’s conduct is merely speculative, merely theoretical. Hence, in the 
theoretical method too, the subject, society, must always be kept in 
mind as the presupposition’.* The whole of Marx is here. The world 
remains ‘autonomous’ only if the mind remains ‘speculative’. Ths 
subject is society. The theorizer ‘appropriates’ it only if it remains always 
‘present’ to him. 


Althusser may tell us that in this Istroductios (from which everyone 
takes what suits him, unfortunately), Marx failed to discern the hier- 
archy of abstractions. But Marx points out different ways of ‘appropri- 
ating the world’ in it: the empirical mode (the ‘practical mind’), the 
religious mode (myths and cosmogonies), the artistic mode (of which 
Bachelard, Foucault and even Althusser make ample use). The scientific 
mode proceeds ont of and differs from these. It proceeds out of them because 
it cannot do without the ‘practical mind’ (in its ‘techniques’) and it 
progressively ‘rectifies’ cosmogonies and traditions. But it differs from 
them, and this is why all serious epistemological studies are useful in 
indicating the ‘thresholds’ between the different types of knowledge. If 
by contrast one type of abstraction 1s labelled ‘good’ and another ‘bad’ 
(as Ricoeur has done with different ‘subjectivities’)© then the very choice 
of vocabulary tends to lead to a slide towards philosophical dogmatism, 





U Louis Althusser, Reading Capital, London, 1970 (NLB), p. 82. 

13 Grindrisse, translated by Martin Nicolaus, London, 1973 (Penguinf/New Left 
Review Library), pp. 101-2. 

B Paul Ricoeur, a Catholic personalist philosopher, is the author of Histeire et Vérité, 
Paris, 1955, in which see p. 26. 
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and the slightest distraction results in ill-considered ideological con- 
demnations. 


Ultimately, this dispute between empirical observation and theoretical k 
construction comes down to the same Masthodensireit between the 
‘historical school’ and the mathematical economists, that was contem- 
porary and akin to the controversy between Engels and Schmidt. Now 
if this dispute can be said to have been resolved and surpassed today, it 

is in the direction which Althusser describes as ‘new’—+that is in terms 
of the now familiar imagery of theoretical objects, combinatory games 
and logical matrices. Hence if Marx’s innovation (which, it is true, did 
herald aX shat) is taken as heralding os/y that, then it could well be 
argued that it has achieved its fulfilment in the recent development of ( 
economic science. After all the latter defends itself against well-worn 
objections about the gap between model and reality or the unfathom- 
able ‘richness’ of the world, in the same way as Althusser legitimately 
defends Marx—by answering that the ‘object’ in question is not the y 
same. To this sort of economics, the utility-scarcity game is a theoretical 
game quite adequate for its object. In addition, macro-economic has 
proceeded beyond such premises nowadays: is not its operational con- 
cept of ‘capital formation’ perhaps only another name for ‘surplus 
value’? Some economists will not hesitate to admit therein a belated 
trtumph of Marian discoveries. But would it be ‘Marxist’ simply to 
join them in accepting this claim? 


No. Because the essence of Marx’s discovery was not a matter of 
economics, of pure theory; it was sorio-bistorical in nature. It consisted _ 
in the exposure of the social contradiction which the free spontaneous 1 
formation of surplus value (the ‘accumulation of capital’) generated 
within the coherent totality of the mode of production which sustains 

it, and which it conversely defines. $ 


4. The ‘Mode of Production’ and the Unity of History 


At this point we can rejoin Althusser. Marx’s theoretical object, his 
central concept and coherent whole, is certainly the mode of produc- 
tion, seen as a structure both determinate and determinant. But its  - 
originality does not lie in its being a theoretical object. It lies rather in 
the fact that this was the first theoretical object which expressed a sovial 
whols, where earlier attempts at theory in the human sciences had been 
confined to the economy and had perceived social relations either as 
immutable (like the physiocrats’ conception of landed property) or else 
as ideals to be attained (like the juridical liberty and equality of liberal 
thought). The second originality of the mode of production as a 
theoretical object is that it is a structure of functioning development, and as 
such is neither formal nor static. Its third originality is that such a 
structure itself implies the (economic) priwip/s of the (social) contradic 
tion which bears with it the necessity of its destruction as a structure, 
its own destructuration. 


Inversely, this acknowledgement does not allow one to liquidate all 
non-Marxist economic theory with contempt (which would be ridicu- 
lous). It enables one to see that the latter can perfectly well exist as 
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theory, without thereby possessing the status of ‘science’ (except for its 
upholders, and Althusser), and at the same time be ex ideology, not out of 
incoherence or empiricism but because it claims wxiversality for laws of 
only ome level (the economic) within only om mods of production (capitalism). 


Marrs critique of Ricardo, which Althusser considers insufficient, is in 
this sense exemplary. One can and one should acknowledge and make ` 
use of the genius of other minds and the logic of other systems, pro- 
vided one sees clearly: (i) the logical field within which their hypotheses 
are valid; (ii) the barriers which no bourgeois theorist may cross with- 
out denying his own nature (Walrus, Keynes, Schumpeter were per- 
fectly aware of them); (iii) the practical domains where the true 
limitations of the theory’s area of judgement are revealed (not the 
distance between model and reality, which is a feature of all knowledge). 
Here the limitations are: modifications in the structure of capitalism, 
politico-social problems, the treatment of pre-capitalist societies, and 
the historical appearance of forms of socialism. 


The analysis of these questions is a task for historians. In it lies the hope 
of a ‘construction of the concept of history’. However, to work in 
Marx’s way it is not sufficient to say, with Althusser, that ‘classics’ and 
‘moderns’ have ‘different problematics’, that notions likg the ‘optimum’ 
or ‘full employment’ are of the same kind as physiocratic harmonies or 
socialist utopias, or that the ‘needs/scarcity’ dualism is utilized as an 
‘empirical- ideological datum’ when it is actually an archetypal ‘theoreti- 
cal’ dualism or ‘constructed’ object. =. 


On the contrary what we must strive to think out Aistoricall (if we want 
to ‘understand the facts’ as Marx likes to say) is how a theory, because 
it is partial (the theory of one level of om mode of production) yet claims 
wxiversaiity, may serve simultaneously as a practical and as an ideological 
tool, ia the bands of ome class, and for ome period of time. This time has to be 
‘constructed’, it is true, since it consists of alternating defeats and 
successes, movements of pessimism and optimism, moments when even 
appearances (profits) heve to be camouflaged, and moments when the 
reality itself (surplus value) can be exalted, if only when it is rediscover- 
ed during phases of expansion, as investment, as the basis of enlarged 
reproduction. But what matters most is the perception of what is 
ievariably disguised, because it is given the status of an untouchable 
hypothesis—the equivalent of landed property for the physiocrats, 
which for the capitalist mode of production is: (i) she private appropria- 
tion of the means of production; (i) the determination of valse by the markat. 


Once these ‘relations of production’ are taken for granted, there is of 
course no reason why one may not theorize effectively on the economic 
level or elucidate the ‘economic history’ of the lands and epochs where 
such relations have prevailed. But this is just why the historian who 
wants to be a Marxist will refuse to confine himself within ‘economic 
history’ (except to study this or that case empirically). I have said on 
other occasions and I will maintain that so-called ‘quantitative histories’ 
are nothing but retrospective econometrics, and that the ‘New Economic 
History’ cannot measure the realm of Clio. As Colin Clark has stated, 
history stands ‘higher up’ in the hierarchy of the sciences than econom- 
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ics, because it contains the latter.1+ Fidelity to Marx demands that one add: 
and because it cannot be divided. 


In my own case (this is why it is clear to me) this conviction arose from » 
a convergence between the lessons of Lucien Febvre and the lessons of 
Marx. "For Febvre, the chief vice in the historical practice of his own 
time, and the chief object of his fierce attacks, lay in 1ts very academic 
respect for ‘fired boundaries’: you take economics, you politics, and 
you, ideas. So I owe it to Louis Althusser to express my astonishment 
and disappointment at finding that his theses on the ‘Marxist concep- 
tion of the social totality’ conclude by stating not only the ‘possibility’ 
but the ‘necessity’ of returning to a division of history into so many 
different ‘histories’. If anything does have the odour of empiricism, itis _ 
precisely this plurality. In historical knowledge it sanctions all the old * 
pretensions of the ‘specialist’. In social practice—this is one of the ~ 
dramas of socialist constructton—it solicits the world of science, the 
world of economic technocracy, the world of politics, the world of 
ideas, and the world of the arts all to live according to their own ‘levels’ a 
and specific ‘tempos’. Meanwhile, beneath them, in spontaneous pro- 
cesses, a symphony is orchestrated underground. 


T refuse to admit that one can affirm the ‘specific dependence’ of levels 

on each other and then proclaim the relative independence of their 
histories. ‘Independence within interdependence’—is not the fate of 
verbal games of this kind well known, when the content of the two 
terms is not fixed? Perhaps we should conclude that our task is to fix 
their definition. But the example given (for once) by Althusser scarcely 
reassures one as to what the distinction of ‘histories’ has in store for “J 
Marxism. 


It is that of the history of philosophy. According to chronology, we ar 
told, philosophers succeed one another. This succession is not the 
history of philosophy. Who would disagree? What work, what manual, 
still confuses them? It might, perhaps, be as well if some of them did. A 

_ reference book is always useful. The same cannot be said of all con- 
structions. But what are the distinguishing marks of ‘history’ here? 
Althusser demands that there be rigorous definitions of: (i) the philo- pe 
sophical (= the theoretical); (ii) its appropriate ‘time’; (iit) its ‘differen- 

tial relations’, its distinctive ‘articulations’ with the other levels. 


Excellent proposals. But we have seen above how the isolation of the 
economic from the social led necessarily to an ideological definition of 
the former. How is this result to be avoided in defining the philosophi- 
cal? Ideology is a superstructure. Science should not be. But where is 
the ‘theoretical’ to be situated? What is its degree of independence at 
each instant vis-d-vis the other ‘levels’? To pass judgement on this 
would require, as well as the necessary philosophical formation, a bsstoric 
information capable of ‘mastering’ the whole relevant material, of 
sort Marx had acquired before he talked about economics. 


Now Althusser’s procedure 1s the inverse: he wants to derive from his 





14 Colin Clark, Ths Corestrons of Economic Progress, London, 1957, p. 2. 
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particular ‘relatively autonomous’ history, a supposedly ‘rigorous’ 
definition of ‘facts’ or ‘events’. A ‘philosophical event’ is that which 
‘effects a mutation of the existing theoretical problematic’. ‘The ‘histori- 
cal fact’ is whatever ‘causes a mutation’ in the existing structural 
relationships. He even speaks of ‘philosophical events of historical 
scope’} thus testifying to the persistent weight of the dramatization of 
‘naively gathered’ history upon the language of theory. 


5. Break Events and Historical Process 


There is in fact no event which is not in one sense anecdotal. Except in ` 
idealist historiography, even the appearance of a Spinoza or a Marx has 
‘historical scope’ only through and for the (more or less distant) time 
which will heed their thoughts. Otherwise, it may even be the repression 
of their thought which constitutes bsstory. 


Furthermore, have ‘structural relations’ ever been modified by ‘a fact’? 
The most conscious of revolutions have so far modified them only very 
imperfectly. Not to speak of techniques. Papin ‘sees’ the power of 
steam, and Watt tames it, but his ‘innovation’ must be ‘implanted’ in 
order to become a true ‘force of production’. Amongst other factors, 
in one limited world. Where is the ‘break’ ? ~ 


Professional sensationalists like to multiply ‘events’. “Historic facts’ are 
all the rage on a day of lunar landings or barricades. It may be objected: 
exactly, the theorist has to choose. But choose what? The housewife 
who cannot or will not pay ten francs a kilo for beans, or the one who 
does buy, the conscript who joins his draft, or the one who refuses? 
They are all acting ‘historically’. Conjunctures depend on them, they 
are reinforcing or undermining structures. However imperfect its inter- 
pretation may still be, it is the objectification of the subjective through 
Statistics which alone makes materialist history possible—the history of 
masses, that is both of massive, infrasiructural facts, and of those human 
‘masses’ which theory has to ‘penetrate’ if it is to become an effective 
force. 


One is led to wonder if the theorist of the concept of history has not 
spent so much energy attacking a type of history that is now outmoded, 
that he has unwittingly become its prisoner. Having allowed history to 
be divided up among ‘specialists’ he then sets out in search of ‘his- 
torical facts’ and ‘events’. An event certainly has its importance, above 
all its place—fortuitous or integrable—within the series of which it 
forms a part. But although he will mistrust the excesses of the ‘anti- 
eventful’ historiography which has transformed historical practice in 
the last forty years, the Marxist historian remains loyal to its central 
principle, which was that of Marx. He can have nothing to do, even 
verbally, with the myth of ‘the days which made France’ or even with 
‘the days that shook the world’. Hisenstein’s October ends with the 
declaration: “The revolution is over’. We know very well that it was 


jast beginning. 





 Readmg Capital, p. 102. 
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The difficulty cannot be evaded by extending the sense of the word 
‘event’, after using the term ‘mutation’ to suggest the idea of a ‘break’. 
Today science and theory are ill with words. They invent esoteric 
words for ideas which are not; and they give familiar names to esoteric 
contents. ‘Event’ and ‘chronicle’ pass into the language of mathematic ' 
while they become suspect to historians. Genes start to ‘take decisions’ 
just as it is agreed that heads of State enjoy only the illusion of doing 
so. ‘Overdetermination’ and ‘the effectivity of an absent cause’ come to 
us from psychoanalysis, as ‘mutation’ comes from biology. 


But will a term invented for one structure do for all others? Even Marx 
and Engels were not always fortunate in their use of this type of com- 
parison. Schumpeter wrote of Marx that he effected a ‘chemical’ blend 
between economics and history, not a mechanical:mixture.!¢ For long I \ 
found the image a seductive one, since I had learned at school a very~ 
long time ago that in a mixture the elements remain separate while in a 
chemical compound a new entity is formed (in this case, the Marxist 
totality), But what is such onai worth for modern scienc™ 
And what does it teach me in my trade? Balibar would very much like 
to replace ‘combination’ with the mathematical ‘combinatory’. Yet he 
hesitates: ‘pseudo-combinatory’, ‘almost a combinatory’, a ‘combina- 
tory, though not in the strict sense... 17 


Would it not be better, since Marx is still ‘new’, to decide to keep the 
words which he did invent, and invent new ones where these are 
needed, without borrowing from other sciences which cannot in any 
case speak for our own—if they could, why should we have to ‘con- 
struct’ the latter? In short, the theoretical commentary on Capital, 
seems to me to have had the very great merit of showing how history 
had always been written without ‘knowledge’ of exactly what ‘history’ 
was (but the same could be said of so many things!). However, once 
again, while it was good of Althusser and Balibar to pose the questi 
they may have been imprudent to think they possessed the answer to it 
(this is not said with any intention of reviving the positivistic scepticiam 
of old Seignobos).1® 


It is not possible to answer the question ‘what is history by theory 
any more than by practice alone. One can only try to answer, in Marx’s 
fashion, by a passionate dual effort at making a complex subjéct-matter 
‘one’s own’, which always demands a minimum of theory, and to 
‘construct’ the object of thought corresponding to that matter, which 
demands that the thinker both escapes from the latter yet holds it 
‘present’ to his mind. No research without theory—and here the 
historian’s complacency about theory often rightly irritates the philoso- 
pher. But also, no theory without research, or else the theorist will soon 
find himself accused (as the economist used to be) of merely juggling 
with ‘empty boxes’. 





16 Joseph Schumpeter, Capetalism, Socialism and Democracy, London, 1961, p. 44. 
18 Charles Seignobos was a prominent French historian of the 19th century. His 


methodological positions were set out in a joint work with Charlies Langlois, 
Intreducton axx Esudes Historsques, Paria, 1899. 
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Looked at more closely, the boxes may appear less empty than was 
thought, because historians are less empiricist than were imagined. 
Instead of taking idle pleasure in negative pronouncements—which are 
part of an ideological trap—would it not be more reasonable to take 
note of some of the steps forward that historians have made? In the 
same way, it might be sore scientific to attempt an historical balance-sheet 
of Marxism in the manner of bistorieas, not ‘judging’ it according to our 
political or moral preferences, but ‘thinking’ it as a phenomenon to be 
re-situated in time. 


Our philosophers are gladly anti-humanist in their theoretical require- 
ments; yet they appear irked by the fact that—Lenin placed religiously 
apart—far too many Marxist thinkers and political leaders were 
ignorant enough of the great heritage to try and live it as an ‘ideology’ 
rather than as ‘science’, in a ‘historicist’ perspective rather than as an 
absolute. Above all, they feel that compared to the accelerating rhythm 
of the forces of production, the mutation of the world appears a slow 
process filled with errors and horrors; while on the other hand there 
exists a theory which would make history reasonable, if only it were 
better understood. Althusser writes: ‘On the day that history exists as 
theory in the sense defined, its dual existence as theoretical science and 
empirical science will pose no more problems than does the dual 
existence of the Marxist theory of political econom? as theoretical 
science and empirical science’! ® No more’? Is that not enough? The 
victory of socialist economics lies in the fact that it exists—many be- 
lieved it was impossible—not in its absence of problems. The samemay 
be said of socialism as a totality, as a sascent mods of production—which 
incidentally perhaps invalidates the term ‘totality’ which means a 
global structure truly in place. Its constitution within a hostile world is 
certainly no less dramatic and imperfect—possibly more so—efter a 
century of thought and fifty years of action, than was the installation of 
the capitalist world or of the feudal world. They took centuries to think 
out their meaning, centuries to be born. The logic of the Napoleonic 
wars must have seemed very tricky to contemporaries. 


Impatience is not a virtue of theorists. Nicos Poulantzas is indignant at 
the successive and contradictory interpretations which the Third 
International gave a fascism.?° Well! Before interpreting one has to 
study, to see. Struggles do not always leave time for this. The victories 
of ‘science’ are won in the long-run. 


These considerations go somewhat beyond the aims of this study. But 
they are not unrelated to them. Economics, sociology and history 
(Marxist and non-Marxist alike) have always been subjected to the 
‘over-determining’ pressures of the present. Today they are more so than 
ever. In the age of positivism they defended themselves against such 
pressures, angrily and naively. Nowadays, they have all become spplied 
sciences, practical sciences, whether as politicology, empirical sociology, 
or various prospectuses, whether they accept the existence of the class 
struggle or believe in ‘consensus’. History is following their example. 





19 Reading Capital, p. 110. 
2° Nicos Poulantras, Fasrssw end Dictatorship (Na, forthcoming). 
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It is as important to it to explain Fidel Castro as Hernan Cortés. Our 
journals show this well enough. 


This presence of the present in the past and the past in the present a 
in no way contrary to the spirit of Marx. It is even one of the latter’ 
main characteristics. But this is true only sæder certain conditions, which 
return us to our argument. Does our way of looking at the past accord 
with Marx’s epistemological innovations, consciously or unconsciously ? 
On several important points, and on one in particular—that of 
historical tims—Louis Althusser’s studies give us a clear consciousness 
of our various lacunae, our loyalties and our infidelities, but also of 
certain of our gains. 


_6. Is Historians’ Time ‘Linear’ ? : 


In his discourse on ‘historical time’, Althusser warns of two related 
abysses: the ‘homogeneous and continuous’ time of common sense and 
historical research; and the time of Hegel—‘essential sections’, the 
‘historical present’, the continuity of time and the unity of the moment.# 


As for the second of these—what historian takes his business so un- 
ecriously as to accept these ‘absolute horizons’ the philosophers have 
brought to life again? As for the first, there are various sorts of 
continuity.[The time of physicists is counted in millionths of a second; 
the time of sportsmen in tenths. Lived time has traditionally been that 
of day and night, winter and summer, sowing and harvest, the lean 
years and the fat ones, the intervals between births, the expectation 
of deaths. Historical demography is a great schoolteacher, as far as” 
differential temporality is concerned. The time of men who have 
_ seventy years ahead of them is no longer that of men who had thirty. 
Any more than the time of the Carib Indian is that of the Eskimo. $ 


If the mistake of mechanical periodization has been committed, it has 
been made by economists, who, in their anxiety to oppose an ‘objective’ 
time to that of historians, have cut their temporal series up into decades 
or half-centuries without realizing that they were destroying the mean- p 
ing of the series, even from the point of view of simple mathematical — 
probability. 


Let me go even further. It was traditional history which ‘constructed’ 
time—even the old ‘Annals’, even the scholastic Chronicles. Events, 
feigns, eras: these were ideological constructions, but not homogene- 
ous ones. Thus, when chronological preoccupation became a critical one, 
how many myths ıt demolished, how many texts it desacralized! This 
too is part of the ‘history of knowledge’, of the ‘production of know- 
ledge’? On the other hand, when Michel Foucault loses his way in the 
economic domain, both in his own chronology and in chronology # 
court, he ends up writing neither archaeology, nor history, nor scienct 
nor epistemology, but literature. 





1 Reading Capital, DD. 94-5. 


To date for the sake of dating is only a (useful) scholarly technique. To 
‘date intelligently’ remains a duty for historians. For the consciousness of 
successions in time and of relative durations is anything but a naively given 
datum. It does not arise out of nature and myths, but agetest thew. Why 
is it that Althusser, who concludes that the concept of history is to be 
identified with that of a time, has not felt to the full thé content.of the 
term chromo-logy ? 


By contrast, having read Hegel, he overestimates the significance of the’ 
notion of psriodization: “On this level, then, the whole problem of the 
science of history would consist of the division of this continuum 
according to a periodization corresponding to the succession of one 
dialectical totality after another. The moments of the Idea exist in the 
number of historical periods into which the time continuum is to be 
accurately divided. In this, Hegel was merely thinking in his own 
theoretical problematic the number one problem of the historian’s 
practice, the problem Voltaire, for example, expressed when he dis- 
tinguished between the age of Louis xtv and the age of Louis xv; it is 
still the major problem of modern historiography. %2 


Let us say that after disengaging it from myths, history tends spontane- 
ously to systematize chronology. It is curious that it- should be re- 
proached for so doing. From the Revolution onwards, French historio- 
graphy tried to do this on the basis of the concept of social classes. Even 
our school-room periodization (Antiquity, Middle Ages, Modem 
Times, the Contemporary Period) translates the succession of the three 
main modes of prodæction, ‘modem’ times corresponding to the prepara- 
tion of the third mode through the triumph of the mercantile economy. 
This schema is Eurocentric, poorly conceptualized, and natively 
divided according to the ‘mutation-events’ of the sort dear to Althusser, 
like 1492 or 1789. However, it does reassure us to some degree about 
the convergence to be expected between ‘practical’ approaches and 
theoretical ‘constructions’. 


Tt is true that in Capital Marx gave us a ‘construction of time’ in the 
economic field, and that this is complex and not linear: a ‘time of times’ 
not measurable against everyday clock time, but adapted to each 
thoroughly conceptualized operation (labour, production, the rotation 
of different forms of capital). People have often affected not to notice 
this discovery. However, who has taken this temporal construction— 
the time of capitalism—to its logical conclusion, if not modern 
economists? Once again, if this was the essential Marxian innovation, 
it would have to be declared accepted, perfected, surpassed. 


But it was not. It was, rather, Marx’s demonstration that ‘rotations’ and 
‘cycles’ (and naturally ‘revolutions’ too, in spite of certain plays on the 
double meaning of the word) never lead back to their point of departure 
again, but create mew situations wot only in the ecomomy but in the social whole. 
This is the difficulty, which the philosophers will seize upon. To speak 
of ‘creative time’ means nothing (I did it once myself, unwisely). 
Levi-Strauss proposes ‘cumulative history’ and ‘hot history’ (to evade 





B Reading Capital, p. 94- 
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the problem), It is not easy to name what makes the new emerge out of 
the old. 


To physicists this is unimportant, and TRI may be reduced to 
philosophizing about it: their subject-matters do not alter with thé 
rhythm of human lives. But the historian’s domain is that of change 
itself, change at the level of structures as well as on the level of particular ‘cases’. 
To the historian, the temptation to search for stabilities is an sdeologreal 
temptation, founded upon the anguish of change. There is no way out 
of it: save for a few fragments on the point of vanishing, men in society 
no longer live in prebistory—a term whose very invention shows that 
the concept of history has itself a history, one less simple than Althusser 
believes. Six thousand years at the most comprise ‘historical times’. A ‘ 
few centuries form our familiar horizons, and two or three of them 
exhaust our economy and our science. The ‘long duration’ is not so` 
very long. Between it and the ‘event,’ it is mean or usual time which 
is enigmatic. w 


Althusser agrees that ‘historians are beginning to ask questions’ about 
all this, and even doing so ‘in a very remarkable way’. But (he goes on) 
they are content to observe ‘that there are long, medium and short times, 
and to note the interferences resulting from their interaction, rather 
than perceiving these as the product of one commanding totality: the 
mode of production. A ten-line critique and three names in parentheses 
(Febvre, Labrousse, Braudel)*: is this really enough to situate con- 
temporary ‘historical practice’ in relation to (i) historical time, (ii) 
Marı? 
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To tell the truth, one gets the impression that for Althusser, the 
evocation of these three names is a were scruple. His criticisms are actually 
addressed to the wbo% of historiography from its beginnings, up to agd 
including nearly all living historians. Not that this attitude is neces- 
sarily unjustified. It suggests a very important investigation: it would 
be most valuable to know the role of what Althusser splendidly de- 
scribes as the ‘elegant sequences of the official chronicle in which a 
discipline or a society merely reflects its good conscience, i.e. the mask 
of its bad conscience’? in class culture and popular culture, both aca-~ 
demic history and television spectacles. 


But this would mean a world-wide inquiry. And a second and more 
difficult one, into the eventual role and sites of growth of ‘true history’, 
Supposing one could define this, and find it being practiced. On this point Louis 
Althusser’s hopes for the construction of bistorical time, a construction in 
Marx’ s sense, differ from our own. We shall set out the latter by consider- 
ing the three historians Althusser mentions and with some reference to 
our own personal experience. However, we are perfectly aware of the 
limitations of the arguments below in relation to the dimension of 
two questions to be posed: (i) what was, what is the historical function of 
history as ideo/ogy? (ii) what is sow, and what coxdd be, the role of history 
as science? 





P Reading Capital, p. 96. 
H Reading Capital, p. 103. 
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A. Michel Foucault or Lucien Febvre ? The Times of Knowledge 


The only historical practice which inspires an approving word from 
Althusser is that of Michel Foucault. The latter (he claims) is the dis- 
coverer of a ‘real history’ quite invisible within the ideological con- 
tinuum of linear time—time which it is enough to simply divide up into 
parts. Foucault has discovered ‘absolutely unexpected temporialities’, 
‘new logics’ in relation to which Hegelian schemas (here they are again!) 
possess only a ‘highly approximate’ value, ‘on condition that they are 
used approximately in accordance with their approximate nature ®—in 
short, he has carried out a work not of abstraction but »ithi# abstraction, 
which has constructed an historical object, by identifying it, and hence also 
the concept of ifs history. 


If, when he wrote these lines, Althusser had known only the Foucaultof 
L’ Histoire de la Folie and Nasssance ds la Clinique I might be induced to 
share his fervour. However, if each ‘cultural formation’ of thia sort 
must have its ‘own time’, then what happens to the time of society at 
large? On reading the first of these two works I experienced an anxious 
sensation of ‘enclosure’, appropriate to the subject of course, but due 
also to the way in which the latter had been est off on its own. I thought 
that this dissatisfaction was Marxist. 


Since then, Foucault has gone on to generalize his method, in large 
works which display its vices more prominently than its virtues. At the 
outset, a few authoritarian hypotheses. As soon as it is a question of 
demonstration—wherever some light on the topic already. exists, one is 
confronted with jumbled dates, forced readings of texts, ignorance so 
gross that one must think it deliberate, and innumerable historical 
absurdities (a redoubtable category). Above all, Foucault is always ready 
to substitute without waning for the ‘episteme’ he discusses, not 
thought-out concepts (one would be grateful for that), but bir ows 
private imagery. Althusser talks of ‘delirium’ in connection with 
Michelet. Equal in this respect, Foucault’s talent is no different. How- 
‘ever, if he has to choose between two forms of delirium, the historian 
will prefer Michelet. Michel Foucault’s modesty will surely forgive 
this comparison. 


Lucien Febvre appears much less distant from Marx.?6 Where does 
Althusser situate him, however? Among the assemblers of the ‘linear 
time’ so ill-adjusted to the historical totality? No description could be 
less appropriate to the man. Among the promoters of the elegant 
official sequences? Who has not been guilty of this to some degree? 


© Reading Capital, p. 103. 

6 Lacien Febvre was one of the original founders of the Asma/es school—‘a decistve 
turning-point in French histonography’, in the words of Femand Brandel (see his 
article on Febvre in the International Emcyclopesdia of the Soctal Scsences, 1968), who has 
defined his achievement as an attempt ‘to bring together in a kind of continuous 
conversation all the different kinds of history—intellectual, cultural, social, economic, 
ete—and the human sciences, especially sociology’, while at the same time seeking 
‘a kind of hegemony of history over the other human sciences.’ Febvre’a greatest 
work was Ls Problème de l Incropance ax Xe Sricts, Paris, 1947. An English selection 
of his essays 1s now available in P. Burke (ed), A New Kind of History, London, 1973. 
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But who has demolished more of them than Lucien Febvre? All things 
considered, where can one find more ‘unexpected temporalities’, ‘anti- 
podes of empirital history’ or ‘identified historical objects’ than in his 
work? Is not the unbeliever as good an historical object as the 
man? Is Febvre’s ‘mental equipment’ quite useless for the ‘production 
of knowledge’? 


It is very much a trait of our times to refer to Lucien Febvre in brackets, 
between a condemnation of Michelet and an exaltation of Foucault, as 
somebody who ‘began to ask the right questions’. That is, of times so 
concerned with communication that each understands only one lan- 
guage in them—that of his ‘training’. It is not by chance that we have 
come to read so many self-contained ‘cultures’ into the past. It would \ 
be useful to discover which other epochs of crisis have shared this . 
tendency to erect-sealed partitions. 


Febyre’s 16th century is not closed: Luther, Lefevre, eer pE 
Rabelais, des Periers: all appear there within the exact limits which th 

cohesion of the ‘over-determining’ totality imposes on them. But the 
latter is tx movement. ‘One cannot judge a revolutionary epoch by the 
consciousness which ıt has of itself’. The histonan had to demofistrate 
this agaiast the ideology of his own time, of the rulers. If he could do it, 
it was because he had first of aH made the 16th century ‘his own’, at all 
sts levels, and held it ‘present’ through a process of research which was 
concrete, but xot empirical. His research was systematized by his struggle 
to determine its problematic, against the historical positivism of the 
age, his struggle for the massive fact against the minute and precise 
fact, for true scrupulousness against false erudition. It is a struggle 
which often yields much the same sounds as Marx’s bad-tempered 


scoldings. z k 


‘Real history’ may spring in this way out of a practice and a criticism, not 
from an affected ‘rigour’ but from a correctuess shown by the absence of 
any absurdity, Lucien Febvre never called himself a theorizer or a 
Marxist. But it would never have occurred to him to enclose Marx in 
the 19th century as in a prison (as Foucault calmly does in Words a 


Thiggs). 2 - 
B. Structure and Conjuncture : Time in Labrousse 


Ernest Labrousse’s more evident relationship to Marx does not incline 
Althusser to give him any special consideration. He apparently 
wishes to attack aX cenpunctural bistory as wach, through Labrousse. But 
the latter is unjustly accused by Althusser’s critique; especially when 
this critique neglects the whole immense tradition from Vico to 


oe 





37 Michel Foucault, NN London, aalo A . 261-2. 

™ Ernest Labrousec, another important member the Annales school, is an 
E ET a d T E 
Revonss en France an XV He Siècle, Paris, 1933, and who has since 1970 been co-editor 
with Braudel of the series Histeirs Ecomenrsque st Socials de la Frane. ° 
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Kondratieff, from Moore to Akerman, from Levasseur to Hamilton?’ 
(not forgetting Simiand, if one wants to remain gallocentric), a tradition 
that pretended to explain the relations between eyes and development, 
between satwral, economic and historical tims by the observation of statisti- 
cal indices. Claimed, that is, to answer rhe real question which has been posed. 


Was this question posed as a function of ‘vulgar’ time, or of the 
Marxist ‘whole’, the ‘mode of production’? Here we face a genuine 
difficulty. Sometimes, in effect, conjunctural history? tends—by its 
expository methods, by hasty commentary or schoolbook vulgariza- 
tion—to make history seem a product of time (which is meaningless) 
rather than time (i.e. non-homogeneous, differentiated time) a product 
of history (i.e. of the moving play of social relationships within certain 
structures). A Marxist objection to this position has already been made 
by Boris Porshnev, who, at first glance extended it (wrongly) to 
Labrousse’s work. The relationship between conjunctural and Marxist 
treatments of history thus certainly need to be clarified. 


Marx himself can help us in this respect. Consider his characteristic way 
of treating the boom years of the 18508 (‘this society appeared to enter 
upon a new phase of development after the discovery of the Californian 
gold mines . . .”), or the hopes he shared with Engels at each sign of 
capitalist crisis (the pardonable nalvety of a man of action), or his re- 
peated references to the long period of economic expansion after the 
great Discoveries which served as the launching-pad of bourgeois 
society, or his interest in Tooke’s History of Prices and his reproaches 
to Hume for having talked of the monetary systems of Antiquity 
without statistical evidence, or (lastly) his systematic analysis of the 
trade ‘cycle’—a much more ‘modem’ analysis than is often thought. All 
this prevents one from counterposing Marx to conjunctural history or 
from seeing the latter as an innovation with respect to him. What 
ought to be contrasted with his work are rather the underlying 
theoretical foundations and the often intemperate historical comclasions of the 
various forms of conjuncturalism. 


Observation of the real rhythms of economic activity should start from a 
strict comesptwalization of what it is that is being observed. For far too 
long observers have simply registered nominal prices here, money prices 





1 Giambattista Vico, the most original thinker of the Italian Enlightenment, 
published his Seega Nasa in 1725. The Russian theorist N. D. Kondratieff 

his famous theory in Die lange Wellen der Konjunktur’, Arches fur 
Sextalsrssonschaft smd Sozialpolitik, Bd 56. Hft 3, December, 1926. The American 
economist Henry Ludwell Moore published his Eromeners Cycles: Ther Law and Cause 
1n New York in 1914. The Swedish theorist Johan Akerman can be consulted in the 
French edition of his Structares ef Cycles Ecomomrsques, Paris, 1957. Emile Levasscar 

of 


example, his Conrs d° Econom Rurals, Industrisils of Comemorcielis, Paris, 1867. Earl 
Hamilton’s most famous work remains Aserscon Treasure and the Price Revolution 
in Spain, 1301-1650, Cambridge usa, 1934. 

30 Conjunctuml history’ here refers not to the Leninist usage of the term ‘con- 
yanctare’, which has since passed into general Marxist political vocabulary, but to the 
specialized economic research into trade cycles and price movements which came to 
be called Koy skturforscheng in the German universities, where it was most developed. 
The French term employed by Vilar above is an adaptation of this German usage. 
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there, volumes of production here and stock-exchange quotations else- 
where, long term curves here and short term curves there, and failed to 
ask themselves what was fedex and what was object, and what theory 
made this an index of that object. I criticized Hamilton a long time ago 
for his ultmate confusion of capital-formation with the distan 
between nominal prices and wage-aggregates—which does not mean 
that Marx was ignorant of the category of ‘inflationary profits’! A 
concept or a standard are only valid for one time: in spite of Marczewski 
(or Fourasti¢) I continue to reject the belief that it is meaningful to 
search for the 1970 equivalent of a 1700 income.*! Finally, by eliminat- 
1ng one movement in order to isolate another, one can create a statistical 
mirage. There are pitfalls in ‘construction’ as well. 


This is why the most classical of conjunctural movements can be’ 
questioned, and it is enough to read Imbert in order to measure our 
theoretical destitution faced with the Kondratieff waves. As the 
present international monetary crisis shows, while Sey. 
the failure of Harvard empiricism—has learned to tame the sho 
term (intra-decennial) cycle, it has yet to prove able to control middle- 
range time. Some are already inclined to dismiss the shorter cycle 
completely. But, as an economic tims of a long phase in the mode of pro- 
duction, the latter is an integral part of the corresponding Jestorical 
tme. The historian cannot escape from the labyrinth of conjuncture. 


Althusser does not always help us in our effort to take Marx as a guide. 

Without examples, it remains purely verbal to substitute ‘variations’ 

for ‘varieties’, to replace ‘interferences’ with ‘interlacings’; and if we 

can find only economic times in Capital where can we grasp the ‘differesit 

temporarities’ of the other ‘levels’? He warns us that ‘we must regard 

these differences in temporal structure as aad only as, so many objective 

indices of the mode of articulation of the different elements of 

in the general structure of the whole. . . It is only in the specific unity of 
the complex structure of the whole that we can think the concept of the 

so-called backwardnesses, forwardnesses, survivals and unevennesses 

of development which exist in the structure of the real historical 

present: the present of the comywactere’.** Structure-conjuncture: in; 
historians’ practice has this not become a /ypical grid guaranteeing: 
nothing in itself but distancing research equally from quantitative 

empiricism and the traditional ‘elegant sequences’? We know the 

location of the ‘break’ between the conjunctural economism of 
Simiand and a structural conjuncturalism closer to Marx: it lies in the 

work of Emest Labrousse. What has this to tell us about ‘tem 

poralities’ ? 


Tf one interprets oe as saying: the French Revolution was born 
of a ‘fusion’ between a Jong time—the economic expansion of the 18th 
century—a swedinm time—the intercycle of depression, 1774-88—and a- 
short time—the price crisis of 1789 which culminated (almost 








31 For Jean Fourastld, sec his Macheatrme of Bren-Estre: Niman de Vie et Genre de Ve 
on France de 1700 à Nes Jours, Paris 1962. 

™ Gaston Imbert, Des Monvemeats de Longue Durée Kendratrsff, Aix-en-Provence 1959. 
D Readsag Capital, p. 106. 
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perfectly) in the seasonal paroxysm of July 1789, then it looks as if the 
demonstration is a mechanistic explanation of the revolution which 
shuffles together linear times as if they amounted to a causal con- 
catenation. But is this what he says? 


In fact, the statistically observable short eyele which pulsates in the 
economic asd social reality of the French 18th century is the original 
cycle of the femdal mods of production, in which: (i) the basis of production 
remains agricultural; (ii) the basic productive techniques do not. yet 
dominate the stochastic cycle of production; (iii) the dues levied on the 
producers shoald vary according to the amaunt produced; (iv) charity 
and taxation shea/d cushion the worst forms of misery, in a bad year. 


However, this pre-capitalist tempo already co+xists along with others in 
the 18th century, which though not yet typical of the future mode of 
production (like the ‘industrial cycle’ for instance) pave the way for it 
and are part of it: (i) a Jong period of preparatory accumulation of money- 
capital, directly or indirectly eonia? in origin, which creates a moneyed 
bourgeoisie and ‘bourgeoisifies’ part of the nobility; (ii) the medias- 
terme possibility of commercial depressions (market crises, price depressions) 
affecting and upsetting growing numbers of farmers, proprietors and 
entrepreneurs whose products have entered the commercial circuit and 
become ‘commodities’—so many social strata interested in legal equal- 
ity, free markets, and the end of feudal structures; (iii) lastly, the aggra- 
vation of ‘old-style crises’ ss ths short res, since though they.are less 
lethal than in the days of famines, the new speculation on shortages 
which they provoke is less restrained by administrative taxes and 
ecclesiastical redistributions, and they therefore pauperize and pro- 
letarianize the masses more than ever and turn the poorer peasants 
against both feudal or royal levies and market freedom. 


What better example than this could one find of an ‘interlacing of 
times’ as the ‘process of development of a mode of production’ or even 
as a transition from one mode to another—this convergence of ‘specific 
temporalities’ which in July-August 1789 resulted in the famous 
‘event’ that overthrew the whole juridical and political structure of 
society? 


Althusser is, I know, professionally interested in the times of science 
and philosophy; while legitimate anxiety about-contemporary history 
makes him even more interested in words like ‘backward’, ‘advanced’, 
‘survivals’ and ‘ander-development’. In his definition of ‘conjuncture’ 
he precedes such terms with an ironical ‘so-called’ hoping in this way to 
draw attention to the absurdity (and the ideological dangers) of a 
terminology that takes models and goals for granted, and ends up by 
reading like a railway timetable. And certainly, many of the graphs dear 
to statistical annuals justify his irony, with their picture of a dollars-per- 
capita or rate-of-investment or quantum-of-sctentific-journals line 
where some countries seem to be on the ‘Mistral’ express and others on 
a slow-stopping trdin. 


However, this necessary criticism of the verbal vainglory of mling 
classes and their economies, and of the distorting mirror of certain 
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quantitative criteria, ought not to make us forget essential Marxist 
principles: (i) the primacy of the economic-technical as synthesized in 
the productivity of labour; (ii) the need to escape from vague descrip- 
tions by quantification; (1i) the major reality constituted by the sa rau A 
of material development. Marx always kept ‘present’ England’s adv: 

and the potential of the United States, as did Lenin his concept of 
‘uneven development’. One must know how to go beyond linear time. 
But it is not sufficient to condemn it. 


Suppose there is a disjuncture between an institutional form, a mode of 
thought, an economic attitude or a social ethic and the wode of prods- 
tion which we assumes to be operative (these are all theoretical hypotheses). 
Must we then say that these ‘morals’, ‘attitudes’, ‘thoughts’, etc are 
‘advanced’ or ‘backward’, are ‘survivals’, have an ‘autonomous ' 
rhythm’ and so on? Would it not be better to say: to what extent is” 
this mode of production, taken to be in place, functioning, according 
to its own model? In what areas does it do so? Over what ‘durati 
scale’ ? In which sectors is it an effective totality (heady, if it is devel 

ing, and sti, if it has begun to become destractured) ? 


It is in this way that the full meaning of ‘conjuncture’ must be under- 
stood (not in Simiand’s ‘meteorological’ sense). Several different 
‘specific times’ enter into it. In my own work on Spain, I have always 
deciphered structeral contrasts from the specificity of economic rhythms. In 
Catalonia, a small zone, I distinguished up to three different rhythms in 
the process of modification of the mode of production.* During the 
subsistence crisis of 1766 the rebels, priests and agitators levied popular 
taxes (axcations saxvages) in the name of conceptions of justice, morality” 
and property belonging to the 12th century, while at the same time 
almost any small shopkeeper’s correspondence on free enterprise and 
true prices is already couched in the language of Samuelson. Here 
specificity of time 1s also a specificity of class. Study of the ‘indus 
cycle’ is no less instructive. It is disappearing from the socialist 
economies, while the slowness of their transformation of agricultural 
techniques maintains the older ‘cycle’ still in being in the countryside. 
But any attempt to restore the market as a ‘regulator’ soon causes the r 
‘industrial cycle’ to reappear, with inflation as its sign. Alternatively,~ 
when the same cycle is attenuated under capitalism, the latter is depart- 
ing from its own model. The ssetoral location of transformations, the 
class location of super-structures, and the spatial location of ‘totalities’ 
are all disclosed by so many ‘objective indices’. 


This kind of analysis sitesi eee cuenta ee ate It 
may help to build up the theory—above all with regard to processes of 
transition. It cannot be reproached with conceptualizing time without 
regard to the concept of the mode of production: it refers constantly to 
the latter. If, by contrast, one looks for a ‘specific time’ to attach to 
each different ‘level’ then this reference 1s very likely to be abandoned: 


r 





” See Pierre Vilar, La Catalogue dans P Espagne Moderne: Recherches sur Jes Fendements 
Excomomciquees des Structures Nationals, Paris, 1962, Vol. IL pp. 391-400, 
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C. Structure and Long Duration: Time in Fernand Braudel . 


The name of the third historian cited by Althusser was an inevitable 
one, Because of a rightly famous article. But an article which was 
doubtless the source of Althusser's misconception. When after thirty 
` years of practice Fernand Braudel takes into his head to theorize, the 
philosopher cries out: look, he’s begineing to ask himself questions! Not 
at alll In 1958 Braudel exded by asking questions of other people, provoked 
and even irritated by their indifference to historians’ discoveries: “The 
other social sciences know little of the crisis that our historical disci- 
pline has undergone during the last twenty or thirty yeats; they tend to 
misunderstand our serks, and in so doing also misunderstand an aspect 
of social reality of which history is a good serpent but not always a good 
sales-giri}—that is, social duration, or those multiple and contradictory 
forms of time in the life of man... yet another cogent argument for the 
importance and use of history or rather of the dialectic of duration 
exhibited in the profession and sustaseed observation of historians’.>6 


Profession, observation, works, servant, sales-girl ... These words 
must have displeased our theorist. I-note also the words which must 
have persuaded him to range Braudel among the unemancipated slaves 
of linear time: the addition of days, his reeitatif of conjunctures, the 
rotation of the earth, time as a measure, time identical with itself and, in 
the plural, times which lock into one another without difficulty and are 
measured by the same standard. All this is quite opposed to Bachelard’s 
sociological time. Yet is it so difficult to perceive the beginnings of a 
critique, the gleams of irony behind Braudel’s insistence? Althusser has 
not ‘situated’ the essay. For him, the knowledge ‘of, history is no more 
historical than the knowledge of suger is sweet. Nonsense! The know- 
ledge of this knowledge is always itself béstorically constituted, whether 
in Braudel, in Althusser, or in Marx (who knew this well). 


In 1958 Braudel wonders about the destiny of his personal contribution 
to such knowledge: the ‘long tempo’, ‘geo-history’ conceived as 
something imposed by space upon time. This is a weighty question, to 
which he turns twelve years after writing his Méditerranée, in response 
to ofber orientations, some a matter of ‘historical practice’, others not. 


Implicitly ironizing at the expense of the ‘recitatif? of conjunctures, 
Braudel expresses the fear that the latter may lead to a kind of return to 
‘events’. Labrousse had passed from his own ‘long 18th century’ of 1933 


1 Beaudel’s article wus ‘La Longue Durée’, Asmnales October-December 1958 (it 
in the same ‘Débats et Combats’ section of the journal as the present csay 
by Vilar today). An English translation of it, under the title “History and the Social 
” Sclences’ is now available in P. Burke (ed), Eromemry and Socuty m Early Modern 
PEA REEI ae London, 1972. Braudel’s masterpiece is, of course, 
La Madzitrrande ot ls Monde Moditerranden à l’ Epoque de Philsppe II, originally 
in 1949, and then revised and augmented in 1966 (two-volume edition). The first 
volume of the latter has now appeared in English as The Mediterranean and the 
Moditerransan World at the Tims of Philip II, together with his Capitalism and Material 
Life 1400-1 400(London, 1973). Foran important recent evaluation of Braudel’s work, _ 
poe et atone negara toa macs ia, 44, No. 4, December 1972, 
the lang essay by J. H. Hexter, pp. 480-539 
> Economy and Society in Early Modern Horepa, pp. 1s EERE EENI 
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to a subsequent emphasis in 1943 on a prerevolutionary ‘intercycle’ of 
less than fifteen years, and then—in 1948—to a brilliant summary of 
revolutions taken in the short term: 1789, 1830 and | 1948. 37 This carns 

‘him some friendly teasing on the ‘tricks of the trade’ or the historian as 

‘film director’. For Braudel the historian should take up a stance abou 
the level of ‘dramatic news’. If it is objected that the trade of the his- 

torian consists, precisely, in situating events within the dynamic of 
structures, then (he insinuates) by trying to do this the historian will 

always end by sacrificing structure to events. 


` When he wrote his essay, he could afford to be less anxious in the other 
sense, concerning the ‘long term’. But here he has since been out- 
flanked. Today, there is an ‘anthropology’ which seeks its permanent 
factors in the logical structure of sociological ‘ atoms’, and an economics | 
which has discovered virtues in the qualitative mathematics of ‘com, 
munication’. Always responsive to the ‘latest thing’, Braudel is much 
drawn by such seductions. These novelties go broadly in his direction— 
that of resistance to changes. Yet he loves his own trade. The historias 


welcomes ‘long tempos’. But if time disappears altogether, then so 
must he. 


He therefore proposes the term structure for ‘an assemblage, doubtless 
an architecture, but more importantly for a reality which time wears 
away only with difficulty, and carries forward only very slowly’. The 
theorist may still look down his nose at this. Doubtless’, ‘more im- 
portant’, that is not very ‘rigorous’. And whatever the reality may be, it 
is hot ‘time’ which erodes it, but ‘something’ which wears it away 
unevenly according to the realities in question. It is this ‘something’. 
which is the problem. 


If one reality lasts longer than another, however, it will envelop the 
latter, and it is this term ‘envelop’ which Braudel selects, stressing åts 
mathematical meaning. For him it designates the geographical and 
biological constraints, the technical impotences out of which he built 
up his ‘long tempos’, and which include (anticipating Foucault) the 
‘persistent prisons’ of ‘intellectual constraints’ or ‘mental frameworks’. 


Can one fail to situate ‘these statements in relation to Marx, when 
Braudel refers to him explicitly as the first creator of ‘historical models’ 
and indicates in which sectors he has tried to follow his example, if not 
his method? If the reference is not too persuasive, however, I think 
this may be because Marx never thought with partial! models: thus the 
concept of ‘model’ as applied to monetary circulation is not Marxist, 
while concepts such as ‘crisis’ or ‘mental equipment’ are much more 80, 
even if they do not claim to be ‘models’. 


v 


7 Respectively, Eii da obean des Pea da Bai ox Fans AON: 
Stecle, Paris, 1933; La Criss de l’ Ecomemis Française à la Fin del Ancien Régime et ax Début 
de la Réroistion, Paris, 1944; Comment Naissent les Révolutions’, in Actes du Congris 
Historique du Centenazre de la Révolstion de 1843, Paris, 1948. The latter text has been 
translated into English as ‘1848-1830-1789: How Revolutions are Bom’, in F. 
Crouxet, W. Challoner, W. Stern (ede). Essays m Exropecn Economic History 1789-1914, 
London, 1969. 
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But this does not mean that Marxist theory will be able to ignore the 
problems posed by Fernand Braudel both in this essay and in his work 
as a whole. Nature, geographical space, resistant structures, a-historical 
structures (if there are any such): what will the historian make of these? 


(1) First satere. In the only text of his which can be considered as the 
sketch of a possible historical treatise, Marx recalls finally that of - 
course ‘the point of departure’ is ‘obviously the natural characteristics, 
subjectively and objectively’ ;** his fundamental definition of produc- 
tivity also mentions ‘natural conditions’ at the end. Last but not least. 
For a dialectic between man and nature can scarcely under-estimate the 
importance of ‘natural conditions’. 


Only, one mtst set over against these conditions serbsigaes (and then 
science). Between any two victories of the latter the mode of production 
is framed within the Aaits thus marked out. The fifth of the ‘points not 
to be forgotten’ in the 1857 Istroduction—‘dialectic of the concepts pro- 
ductive force (means of production) and relation of production, a 
dialectic whose boundaries are to be determined, and which does not 
suspend. the real difference’°—shows for example how one should 
treat the persistence of ‘crises of the old sort’ in several modes of pro- 
duction in zoth century Europe. | 

a 
To think history geographically is not therefore contrary to Marxiam. 
It would, however, be more Marxist to think geography historically. 
Among the ‘permanences’ how may we distinguish the poles where 
man’s grip is most effective? The Mediterranean is full of them. But 
they are ‘enveloped’ by deserts and mountains. This is surely a fine 
object to be ‘identified’ and ‘constructed’ by a (dialectical) history; but 
Althusser is not sufficiently aware of this even to discuss it. 


Gi) Then, spess. This is equally an object to bs constructed. ‘Theories of it 
have heen suggested, and then worked out, but while Braudel has paid 
attention to them, Althusser has not. They refine (and occasionally 
caricature) the old temptations of geographers, economists and logi- 
cians in this respect. Men, villages, towns, fields, factories, were not 
implanted ‘any old how’, and we ought to be able to discover a logic 
to their location. This can give rise to many exercises in mathematics, 
graphics and cartography, none of which should be disdained. But if 
the historian can take some lessons from them, he also has his own to 
give. : 

The organization of space, in the service of man; a ‘geography of the 
will’, is quite thinkable; this is one of the tasks of the day after tomorrow. 
One*can also imagine a new capitalism upon a new space, installing 
itself with no overall plan, according to its own internal logic. The 
United States was almost like this (as Marx often indicated). The im- 
petus of development in this case was very powerful. It is now coming 
to be perceived as monstrous, so that the mystique of ‘ecology’ has 
arisen around it. 


v 
a 





3° Gramdrisss (Penguin/Nix edition), p. 109. a 
39 Grundrisse (Pengutn/Nir edition), p. 109. : 
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In old countries, however, the problem is more complex than this. 
There history is not only an interlacing of times but of spaces as well. 
The logic of a Breton village is not that of Nuremberg, which in tarn 
is not that of Manhattan. The 19th century eviscerated medieval Paris 
and ruined the Marais. The zoth century is saving the Marais, and) 
demolishing Les Hades in Paris. Barcelona took five centuries.to move 
outside its walls, invented the Cerda Plan, then disfigured it almost at 
once. The Latin American city bears with it the cancer of the favelas and 
the barriadas. The periphery of the Mediterranean has:become a play- 
ground, torn between the skyscraper and the tent. The current Vedel 
Plan offers the vocation of pleasure-park to two-thirds of arable France. 
In this world there is no more ‘long duration’. 


But historians of rural landscape or urbanization usually lose their way 
in prehistory or in collective psychology. While space itself, if it _ 
escapes the speculator, falls into the clutches of the empirical sociologist 
or the technocrat. If divorced from the concept of time, the concept of 
space is ill-suited to ‘old countries in which every stage of production,y” 
every social system, has had its towns and fields, its palaces and 
cottages, each historical totality nesting down as best it can in the 
heritage of another. A ‘real history’ would draw up balance-sheets and 
display mechanisms and thus help to cosstra¢—this time ın a concrete 
sense—a properly thought-out combination of past and future. Social- 
ism can count some successes in this domain. It would be interesting to 
know what (if anything) they owe to the Marxist conception of this 
combination. 


(iif) Historical tines and struggles between groups are combined in still an- _.,, 
other fashion. With their terse assimilation of history to class-struggle, 
Marx and Engels gave rise to a long equivocation over their thought. It 
came to be believed that they despised the ethnic bases of political 
groupings. And at first this equivocation was a useful weapon in tb” 
fight against a conception of history founded ideologically upon the 
might of monarchs and national wars. A 


s 
But in their correspondence and their journalistic articles Marx and 
Engels employ the terms German, French, English, Turk and Russian ' 
as often as they do ‘proletarian’ and ‘bourgeois’. Class contradictions ^ 
are the wofor of history, as technique and economy are the origin of these 
contradictions. However, this ‘last instance’ exerts its power through 
many other realities. Again, among the ‘points not to be forgotten’ of 
the 1857 Istrodwtion, the very first place goes to mer, and the last to 
peoples, races, etc.40 We are certainly compelled to remember them. 
Nationalities and supranationalities, fascist nationalisms and revolu- 
tionary nationalisms, centralized. states against ethnic minorities, the , 
resistance of monetary autonomies to multinational economic bonds— 
all go to show a second half of the 20th century at least as sensitive as 
the first (and possibly more sọ) to the existence or the demands of politica}- 
formations expressing the consciousness of groups. Here too Marxism 
has a theory to propose, decisively formulated by Stalin in 1913, and 


J 








a 
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based upon ‘differential tempos’ explained in terms of the central con- 
cept of wode of production (let me add: also of the concept of elass). 


The political type-formation corresponding to competitive capitalism 
is the Natos-State-Markst with a bourgeois ruling class, which either 
develops out of an over-narrow feudal framework (Germany, Italy) or 
else at the expense of vast and heterogeneous empires (Austria, Rusaia, 
Turkey). But the condition of such formations is the pre-existence of 
‘stable communities’, not eternal in character but historically constituted 
by a number of very different factors over sery long periods of trare. In no 
sense does Marxism accept these communities as absolute ends-in- 
themselves, or determining factors. They are the preposed framework, 
the instruments offered to one class with which to forge éfs state. In its 
own fashion the feudal world had already given examples of this. The 
mercantilist phase of the bourgeoisie directly prepared the national state 
in France and England. 


Now this projection backward suggests another one forward in time. 
Other classes can in their turn take such ‘stable communities’ as the 
basis for their action. Their success depends upon their ability to create 
a new mode of production. On the other hand, the role ofcapitalism as 
a national instrument has meanwhile been eroded. ‘Rosa Luxemburg 
unduly anticipated the /oag-term tendency of capital to weave multi- 
national ties and forge super-states (as Lenin’s critique of her pointed 
out). But today this tendency is. manifestly asserting itself, and the 
national bourgeoisies are only feebly resisting it. It is peoples which 
resist, to the degree to which the class-struggle has created revolution- 
ary situations amongst them. Socialism, finally, faces the task of com 
structing the past-future combination in the organization of multi- 
national spaces, as in the organization of economic spaces (se‘entifically 
if possible and—of course—on the basis of a concept of history). Every- 
thing here depends upon its analytical fidehty to theory. 


This three-fold dialectic between (a) ‘long times’ and specific times of 

the mode of production, (b) the small spaces of ethnic groups and the 

large zones demanded by modern activity, and (c) between class 

struggles and the consciousness of groups, has served my own his- 

torical researches very well and thrown much light on the present for 

me. Hence I can only regret that it was invoked neither by Fernand 

Braudel in relation to his ‘long tempos’ nor by Louis Althusser with 
regard to his ‘interlacing’ of specific tempos. Doubtless Marxist theory 

becomes more opaque, as it penetrates deeper into a history still ander 

construction. j 


(iv) Some words on o-historical structures. The historian (the Marxist 
historian above all) will distrust this concept. For him, everything 
changes. And nothing is totally independent of a global structure itself in 
course of modification. Yet if he admits the notions of ‘long times’ and 
‘stable communities’, why should the/resistant networks of the most 
ancient structures—like the family, or myth—not be integrated in the 
same categories? Naturally the historian must be grateful to the 
ethnologist who has reconstructed the logic of these structures when 
they have observed them in near to their pure state. But what will be of 
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more concern to him are the gradations, modes and functions of such 
resistant networks inside societies under transformation. Again, the 
‘interlacing of tempos’. 


Two other claims of structuralism (or structuralisms), perhaps inevit-A 
able at an carly stage and now anyway ERARA demand a different 
sort of discussion: ; 

Firstly, the autonomy of fields of research. Anxious above all for a self- . 
sufficient explanation in terms of its own internal structures, each field 
proclaimed any attempt at historical integration of its case-studies to be ` 
useless, even scandalous. Quite possibly this impulse represented—in 
literature for example—a healthy reaction against swperficie/ historical 
treatment of examples; yet to carry it too far means leaving any concrete 
case incompletely understood. I have tried to show this myself in the ~ 
case of Cervantes,*! but I believe that essays of this kind should ideally 
come as the conc/xsion of global historical research in depth, rather than as 
objects studied in their own right and vaguely related to an approxi- 
mate history. Structuralo-Marxist essays generally suffer from lack of 
sufficient historical information; and Althusser has given us few 
particulars concerning his combination of autonomous-dependent 
‘levels’. 


Secondly, there is another and global ‘structuralist’ pretension: all the 
human sciences (history and the quantitative ‘social sciences’ excluded) 
must be seen as constituting an ‘anthropology’ based upon their 
formalizabje structures, and in particular upon those of communication, 
such structures being taken as the revelation of underlying psychologi- ~~ 
cal and intellectual mechanisms. Curiously, this ‘anthropology’ with 
man as its ‘object’ declares itself also anti-, or at least a-humanist. Yet 
to the extent to which it wants to be, ee ee ee 
would surely be very odd if it did not rapidly become an appHted set i 
and—consequently—tied to the interests of human beings and their 
social classes. The project itself rejoins the old metaphysics of ‘human 
nature’ and is ideological in character: it sets out to study societies on the 
basis of their ‘atoms’, before observing them on the macro-economic - 
and macro-social levels. 5 - 
The assimilation of social relationships to a language’, and of econom- 
ics to a ‘communication of goods’ (neglecting production, and the 
relationship with nature) refurbishes the ‘naive anthropology’ of ex- 
change equilibrium. A theory of games in which all the players take 
rational decisions always makes it difficult to explain the existence of 
losers. 


All this arises froma generalized confusion with the science of linguistics, 
as renovated by structuralist discoveries after a long period of false _ 
historicization. But it is already becoming clear that the autonomy of 
linguistics is not integral. Above all, while the historian (as in the 
analogous cases of literature and art) must assimilate enough of the 
structuralist lesson to avoid conferring a historical meaning on what 





41 Plerre Vilar, “The Age of Doo Quixote,’ NLR 68, July-August 1971. 
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may only be a common inheritance, he knows that differeatiations are 
still his domain. If historical semantics remains an unploughed field, it 
is because changes in signs, words, here represent changes in sbiags; if 
‘stable communities’ are separated by linguistic barriers, why do some 
resist the passage of time and events so much better than others? The 
questions which interest the historian are those to which structuralism bas 
80 answer. 


It is curious that Marx thought an analogy with language useful, in his 
discussion of production: ‘however, even though the most developed 
languages have laws and characteristics in common with the least 
developed, nevertheless just those things which determine their de- 
velopment, i.e. the elements which are not general and common, must 
be separated out from the determinations valid for production as such, 
so that in their unity—which arises already from the identity of the 
subject, humanity, and of the object, nature—their essential difference 
is not forgotten,’*? Balibar is quite right to point out that this text does 
not seek to distinguish between the generality of concepts and the 
particularity of the real, but rather between two sorts of abstraction, 
two sorts of liaison between concepts in the theory of history, neither 
of which is privileged when it comes to constituting the theory of 
knowledge. This remark is crucial for the debate between history and 
structuralism. It should be added, though, that Marx warns the reader 
against any appeal to ‘generalities’ about man or nature in economics, 
which rely upon ‘commonplaces gone mad’. The commonplace and the 
tautology are often rediscovered (not always uselessly) in an examina- 
tion of the logic of things. One must merely make sure that, beneath 
scholarly guise or vulgar mask, the commonplace is not delirious. 


7. From Persistent Difficulties to Ways Forward 


T have deliberately chosen to be optimistic in a time of gloom. I have 
tried to show that history is better equipped than is imagined by many 
theoretical Marxists in pursuit of the (quite un-Marxist) goal of absolute 
knowledge. I have attempted to indicate the possible utilization by 
Marxist historians of everything in contemporary historical research 
which seeks for a global view of society, and which has turned away 
from the piecemeal treatment of fragments of reality—but without 
falsely attributing to Marx such advances as have been made without 
major reference to his theories. Finally, I have endeavoured—without 
taking too seriously that itch for novelty which troubles the epidermis 
of the younger human sciences—to neglect nothing in them which may 
serve science in the Marxist sense of the term, like their inter-disciplin- 
ary approach to society. Like empiricism, structuralism is only idsological 
to the extent to which it aspires either to an immobile universaliam, or 
to an atomistic solitude. 


It remains to try and point out some considerable and persistent 
difficulties in the way of scientific historical practice; and also some of 
the many and varied ways forward. 
41 Gramdrisse (Penguin/Nix edition), p. 85. 
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L A Glance at Some Persistent Difficulties 


I do not think the problems lie in the direction of that ‘theory of | 
transition’ for which Althusser yearns, and claims not to find in Marx. | 
Because he is a philosopher, Althusser has remained more of a Hegelian A 
than he would like to be; so he has crystallized and enclosed his con- 
cept of the mode of production to such an extent that it becomes an 
anxious problem for him how one can either get in or out of it. He is 
right only if it is necessary to erect ‘transition’ as swh into a new object 
of thought. 


But Marx not only proposed a viable theory of the capitalist mode of 
production, after regarding and scrutinizing its operation from every 
possible point of view (a theory which includes a prevision of the ! 
system’s destruction). He also regarded and scrutinized from every - 
angle the preceding transition from feudalism to capitalism, starting 
from those days in 1842 when the debates in the Rhineland Diet re- 
vealed to him the profound conflict between two different laws, two 
different conceptions of ethics and the world, even over such an 
apparently trivial episode as the gathering of dead wood. This is, 
incidentally, a characteristic starting-point, regularly omitted from its 
proper place at the head of Marx’s Works because editors are not sure 
whether it should be classified as ‘economic’, ‘political’ or ‘philo- 
sophical’ (of course its whole interest arises from this unclassifiability). 


Given the richness of the suggestions in Marx’s own work, and in that 
of Lenin; given the previous (but by no means outdated) debates among 
Marxist historians like Dobb, Sweezy and Takahashi;*? given the~ 
advanced state of work on ‘modern times’ as distinct from the Middle 
Ages and the contemporary period, I think we may confidently state 
that we are progressing in the ‘real history’ of the transition fro om 
feudalism to capitalism and that this will in turn help us to theo 
other historical transitions. I leave out of account here my own experi- 
ence of research in this field which, while it is not for me to assess its 

> worth, has at least enabled me to see and assess the work of others. _ 


One regret: at the 1970 International Conference of Economic His- | 
torians in Leningrad the vague title of ‘modernization’ was chosen for 
what in good Marxist terms ought to have been called the transition 
from pre-capitalist modes of production (feudal ‘or even earlier) either 
to some form of capitalism or to the socialist mode of production (even 
ing that the latter exists sw the fall sense). On this occasion, which 
called for the widest-ranging reflection on the countries of Africa, 
Asia and America, the ‘Western’ historians simply retired into the 
traditional themes of their assorted ‘specialities’ (‘the 18th century’, the 
‘priority of agriculture’, ‘English leadership’ . . . etc), while the Soviet 
historians offered an impressive set of reseits, in the shape of collective 
syntheses on the different areas of their country, but next to nothing of” 
the processes involved, and even less on their Awory. It ill becomes 
me to condemn this debate, i or rather lack of debate, since I presided | 








© The Transition from Foudalssm te Capitation, 2 debate published in Science and 
Societyn 1954: 5, to be retesued by NLB (forthcoming). 
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over it. However, my disappointment makes me less restive in the face 
of Althusser’s demands and rigours. It is thus that the żhoretical 
abdication of Marxism takes the form of a renamciation of the concept of 
history. ` 


So it is good that men like Boris Porshnev or Witold Kula have under- 
taken to construct a ‘theory of. the political economy of feudalism’, in, 
the same way as Marx attempted to build a theory of the determinant 
economic nexus of capitalism.“ One can understand, too, the often 
passionate interest some young historians show for the ‘Asiatic Mode 
of Production’, which Marx only referred to in passing, but whose 
importance and historical originality are beyond doubt. The title is an 
unfortunate one, however, and does not acquire higher theoretical 
value by being knowingly shortened to ‘amp’. Occasions like this show 
one how difficult it is to theorize validly on the basis of too partial an 
experience, or too limited a knowledge (here the historian has the 
advantage over Althusser). It will take many years, even decades of 
research to arrive at any global theory of the very varied forms of the 
‘AMP’. But in this field there is no hurry. . 


What is more urgent is the elaboration of methods of passing from 
theory to the analysis of cases (or frameworks for action), whose reality 
generally consists neither in one single mode of production, nor in a 
‘transition’ towards one of them, but in complex and often very stable 
combinations, not we of two, but of several different modes.of Er 
duction. 


The distinction between the real ‘socio-economic formation’ and the ° 
theoretical object ‘mode of production’ should be generally familiar by 
now, although often the yocabulary of Marxist studies remains inr 
decisive if this respect. But what we need to know (it is something I 
have often asked myself) is whether a complex structure, a ‘structure of 
structures’, bears within itself a certain power of determination, an 
‘efficacity’ (as a mode of production does). 


In the case of Latin America—where the exception all but makes the 
rule—Celso Furtado has employed multiple-parameter economic 
models to build up an interaction of sectors with differentiated ‘fun- 
damental laws.’* But he confines himself to the economy, and one may 
wonded if the notion of ‘maximization of profit’ has any meaning out- 
side the capitalist mode of production. Take another example, 19th 
century Spain, which I know a little better: it would be absurd to 
describe it as either ‘capitalist’ or ‘feudal’; ‘semi-feudal’ is a poor com- 
promise term, and ‘bisectoral’ evokes the idea of aimple juxtaposition. 
Now even if'one does more or less perceive two dominant forms 
juxtaposed in the same space, one must then ask—re not the solidari- 
„ties between them sufficient to constitute an original body, one character- 
ized by this very juxtaposition, with its contradictions and conflicts, 





“B. Porshnev, Ocherk Peliticheshed Ehomemti Foodaltyma, Moscow, 1956; W. Kula; 
Théerts Exsomemesqen du Systime Feedah, Paris-The Hague, 1970 (English translation, 


forthcoming). 
#8 Celso Purtado, Barsi Deselopanent of Latin Ameries, Cambeldge, 1970. 


and the consciousness of these conflicts ? Should one therefore, for each 
such ‘formation’, construct a corresponding theoretical object? This is 
the normal procedure in chemistry. 


The main problem remains caxsality, and it is not resolved by the use’of ) 
a term like ‘effectivity’. I share Althusser’s distrust of the facile Marxism 
which declares that ‘necessity is asserting itself wherever it is short of 
an argument which will relate its theory to reality. For Althusser, the 
mistake lies in confronting theory and reality in this fashion. They are 
different objects. However, if the historian refuses to rally to the throng 
who declare that ‘this is how things happened’ (implying that history is 
not theoretically thinkable), then he will quickly find himself forced in 
practice to choose, or to combine various sorts of causal relationships: 
linear, alternative, statistical or probabilist. But he should not conclude 
this suffices to make him a theorist. He remains within empiricism. Often 
enough within the difficult empiricism of sociologists, as when they try 
very cautiously to esteblish correlations among series of different kinds, 
between quantifiable economic relations, rather less quantifiable social y’ 
relations and a mental realm which way one day be quantifiable. . 
Althusser wishes, very understandably, to get away from terrain like 
this. But through new and tentative methodologies which have carried 
„them far away from their old traditions, today’s historians have begun 
to be conscious of the unity and complexity of their subject-matter; 
they are aware of its originality, and of the need to seek a sew type of 
rationality for it, whose mathematical forms will come much later on. 


oa 


Althusser proposes a solution: a ‘structural causality’ internal to the 
mode of production, founded on-the key concept of Darstelleng _ 
(representatiog) in Marx, designating the presence of the structure in its 
effects. Ox (better still) it is iw the affects that the whole existence of the 
Structure CONSISTS. x 


This is a seductive notion, and reinforces my conviction (already stated 
above) that no global structure can exist unless all its effects are present. 
Yet I do not like Althusser’s arguments. Théy are too close to images. 
The image of the Darstellung is that of a theatrical representation. It was 
first proposed by Marx and while I appreciate its suggestive force, I can ` 
also see its vagueness and incoherence. Elsewhere Marx compares a — 

_ mode .of production to ‘a general illumination which bathes all other 
colours and modifies their particularity’ and then to ‘a particular ether 
which determines the specific gravity of every being which has 
materialized within it’.*¢ > ores 
No, this is not the beat of Marx, at least on the level of expression (for 
the idea is a powerful one). Neither are the other Marxian metaphors in 
which Althusser secs ‘almost perfect concepts’, in spite of their incom- 
patibility with those just quoted: Le. mechanism, machinery, machine, 
montage (what would the reaction be\f one were to exploit these term- 
against Marx!). Marx also employs the: word ‘metabolism’. While it is 
above all to psycho-analysis that Althusser himself refers. How uncon- 

. vincing these comparisons are, I repeat, when after all there is no good 





46 Grundrisse (Penguin/wxx edition), p. 107. 
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reason to expect the social totality to behave like either a physiological 
or a psychological whole. In fact, Marx like everybody else happened 
occasionally to choose a word or metaphor for the sake of effect, and to 
make a more or leas happy choice. This is why I prefer to try and grasp 
his thought ts the whol of his work, in his typical forms of analysis, and in 
their ‘illustrations’. 


In their applications also. A psychoanalyst is a practitioner. If he talks of 
‘the efficacy of an absent cause’, this concept evokes a certain number of 
cases for him. Ifa creative Marxist (whatever his theoretical contribution 
may be—Lenin, Stalin, Mao, Ho-Chi-Minh, Fidel Castro) tests the 
efficacy of the mode of production he wishes to create upon a society 
long conditioned by some other (or several other) structures, it is then 
that he tests the validity of its concept. The historian sees similar tests, 
less conscious but by no means blind, in the England of a or the 
France of 1789. Here history bears evidence. 


A last difficulty: sometimes Althusser is led by other influences to 
‘define structural causality as a simple logic of positions. The ‘relations 
of production’ would then flow only from the plecs of men in the sys- 
tem—the latter become the spports rather than the swbyects of these 
relations. 


It is true that for Marx social relationships are not excAutee/y inter- 
subjective, as they are in vulgar economics. First of all because they 
comprise certain relations with things (this is the primacy of prodwtion). 
Then too because he was never concerned to denounce tadividual ex- 
ploiters, but to discern the nature of a sosial exploitation. Marxism can 
thus never be reduced to a theory of “human relations’ (if so, why not 
‘public relations’ f) 


However, to try and express all this by declaring such reductionism “an 
insult to Marx’s thought’ is.to give way to an oxtt-bumanism which risks 
an insult to his person. To the author of the Manifesto, history is no 
chess-board, and the class-struggle is no game. It is not even a ‘strategy’. 
It is a battle. 


IL A Glance at Ways Forward 


The difficulties discussed above prove that the field remains quite open 
to whoever wants to solve them by research. But for a Marxist historiah 
two avenues seem to me excluded: (i) the repetition of theoretical 
principles combined with criticism of whoever does not know of them, 
all in the service of skeletal and weightless constructions; (ii) a historical 
practice, which, however far removed from traditional canons, con- 
fines itself to specialist areas, partial problems, and tentative technical 
innovations, and thereby remains loyal in fact to the least creative kind 
of empiticism. 


‘Real’ Marxist history, by contrast, must be ambitious in order to 
advance. It must—and no science can do otherwise—move ceaselessly 
from patient and ample research ‘to a theory capable of the utmost 
rigour, but also from theory to ‘cases’, in order i to avoid the risk of remain- 
ing useless knowledge. 


From research to theory: we have noticed far too many ill-solved theoreti- 
cal problems not to stress this first way forward for the historian— 
comparative history in the service of theoretical problematics. 


If we ask—what is a structure? What is a structure of structures? An ) 
interlacing of differential tempos? An articulation of the social with the 
economic, or of the mental with the social? A class struggle? An 
ideology in the class struggle? The relationship between an agent’s 
place in production and the human relationships presupposed by that 
place? The combination between class-struggles, and conflicts between 
ethnic or political groups? Such problems, which are both historical 
and theoretical, impose one fundamental duty upon us: research, They 
demand we take critical account (as Marx did) of all the economic, 
political, and social investigations of our own times, but without taking : 
for granted the historical specificity of the last twenty years. One does 
this by goiag back in bittory. By thinking about al countries. The theoretical 
validity of any subsequent analysis will depend upon the depth, the 
precision, and the range of such investigations (whether or not onez 
decides to recount one’s inquiry as part of the result). The only danger 

of this procedure is its slowness. Engels knew that Marx neyer began 

to write (still less to publish) anything on a particular subject without 
having read everything on it. This is one of the reasons why, as 
Althusser reminds us, Capital ends with—‘Social classes. Forty lines, 
then silence’.*7 Iz is this silence which we should strive to break, rather than’ 
the hypothetical ‘silences between words’. 


a PEN Siok duis Ean eens eh oT network E aaa 
Marx’s chapter on money. Only the vast historical information dis- ~ 
played in the diversity of the facts, times, places and thoughts con- 
sidered there allowed him to attain the żbroretical originality of the text. 

Of a text, that is, which, alone among the almost inexhaustible litera- 
ture on the topic, succeeded in demystifying the false problem of the?” 
quantitative theory of money. In two pages it says everything there is to 

say about what was later to be known as Fisher’s equation’, with the 
difference that it leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind about the 
reversibility of the relationships involved. All possible hypotheses are 
mentioned, with the relevant historical examples in the background, so ` 
that no room is left for the confusions which mathematical formulations ~ 
have inspired in later more naive (or hurried) historians. 


It may be objected: but this is economics, not ‘history’. Firstly, this 1s 
inexact—tbere is no such thing as ‘pure’ economics, and monetary 
questions are ceaselessly intertwined with other sorts of history 
(political, psychological). Secondly, why not apply the same method 
to other concepts which are neither more nor less theoretical and 
neither more nor less historical, than that of money? Class, mation, war, 
and state for example, around all of which there has accumulated such a, 
mountain of ideological fabulation, and so many ‘cominonplace goney~ 
mad’ in guise of theory! 


47 Readeng Capital, p. 193. 
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Yet Althusser, who affirms at one and the same time that there is no 
“general history’ and that it is necessary to ‘construct the concept of 
history’, says nothing at all about these intermediate concepts that are so 
constantly manipulated and so rarely examined. A constructive 
critique ought surely to have borne upon this point, for which Marxism 
should assume responsibility (as sometimes it does), 


From theory to ‘cases’: here is the second, no less difficult, obligation. 
It is a mcsssary duty, for what would a ‘theory’ be if it did not help the 
historian to understand ‘his country, tbis time, or shir conflict better —if 
after, as before, they appeared as mere chaos to him? If it did not help 
the man of action (any man of action, since all are concerned) to under- 
stand bis country, bis time, or bis conflicts better ? 


But it is a dificult obligation too, unfortunately. Alongside some massive 
successes which must indicate some degree of theoretical adaptation to 
‘cases’—Lenin in revolution, Stalin in construction and war, Mao in 
the overthrow of a traditional world—it is only too well known how 
Marxism has tended to alternate between an abstract schematism whose 
validity depended on its simplicity, much too ‘all-purpose’ to allow 
proper application, and (on the other hand) ‘revisions’ in the name of 
real complexity that risk falling back into merely empirical treatment of 
each ‘case’—or else, into pure speculation which merely leaves reality 
‘autonomous’. 


But what is the ‘treatment’ of a historical ‘case’? (i) There are certain 
kinds of ‘theoretical cases’, which present themselves in a number of 
different exemplifications at one moment of history and demand a 
common interpretation. Fascism, forexample, orenlightened despotism: 
forms of authority which, by installing a certain type of state, endeavour 
to save a mode of production drawing towards its end, while adopting 
(or pretending to adopt) part of the new mode of production whose 
advent appears imminent. A theory of modes of production, a theory of 
transition, a theory of the state are therefore all involved in the analysis 
of such real cases; but their combination may in turn suggest a theory of 
the phenomenon itself. (ii) Distinct from these easily grasped cases 
which seem to invite theory, there are the multiple, dispersed, inco- 
herent ‘episodes’ of more ‘historical’ history—the rise and fall of men 
and governments, parliamentary debates, coups d’etats, diplomacy, and 
(finally and above all else) wars. We know that each such ‘event’ should 
become a ‘case’, whose particularities would appear only as expressions 
of a wider exsembl/e or historical moment, 1f not of a model, but we are 
very far from this goal. It must be admitted that we have no theory of 
the articulation between the global functioning of societies and the 
incubation of ‘events’. 


‘Politicology’, ‘polemology’: such terms testify to the sved for science in 
this domain, but also to the trend towards fragmentation of what is 
really unitary. Is a ‘political theory’ of fascism possible without a theory 
of war? But can one call a caricatural strategic schema, a ‘delirious 
commonplace’ which mixes up Salamis and Hiroshima, a ‘theory of 
war’? A ‘polemology’ ought to relate together modes of production, 
types of state, types of army, types of tension, and types of class struggle, 
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so that each conflict (past, present, or possible) will appear within a 
global framework without the effacement of its particular nature. Lenin 
was a master of this. (iii) Finally, the ‘case’ par excellence: that of the sosio- 
econome formation within one historically stable framework, the ‘nation’ or 
‘state’ (one of the problems being the coincidence or non-coincidence À 
of these two categories). How can the Marxist historian pass from a 
general sociological shvory to an analysts of a juridically and politically 
delimited ‘body’ of this kind, which also depends upon (and is occasion- 
ally disrupted by) solidarities of a different type—an analysis which will 

be explicative of its past and effective in its present? 


The 19th century gave to written and taught history an ideological role 
1n this regard. Hence the Marxist tradition has for long sought to break 
with its national, nationalist and nationalitarian (sationalstaires) perspec- 
tives, and every ‘new’ history has striven to find other ones. However, -~ 
this old historiography bears witness to a whole age. It is itself part of 

its own history. To expose its ideological character is certainly a step_ 
forward in the direction of science. But it is impossible to renounce 
examination of the overall transformations of the world through the 
prism of national ‘cases’. All we can do is think them ın a new way, by 
situating the latter in relation to the former. 


One must also keep in mind the sotalizing effects of each ‘case’. We have 
already observed briefly that, while the global social structure is 
determinant, the ‘regional’ structure of a society—as a complex com- 
bination, a structure of structures—must equally be recognized through 
its effects. Here we touch upon the notion of ‘total history’ which I have 
often defended, and which arouses some sarcasm. As if one could say ~~ 
everything about everything] But of course it is a question only of saying 
what the whols depends upon, and what depends upon the whole. This is a great 
deal. But it is less than the useless accumulations formerly made by; 
traditional histories, or by the juxtaposed specialist chapters in a a 
compendia, which precisely claim to treat everything. 


Whether in any human group or 1n a ‘nation’, the problem is, as usual, 
to distinguish appearance from reality. The appearance (which gives rise 4 
to ideological history) is that there are ‘national characters’ and ‘power 
interests’, which are gies factors, and create history. The reality is that 
‘interests’ and ‘powers’ are made and unmade on the basis of successive 
impulses from the forces and modes of production; and that ‘national 
characters’ and ‘national cultures’ are modelled, over long durations, 
upon the frame which these successive impulses either create or main- 
tain. The appearance (temperaments, languages, cultures) is, naturally, 
registered by common sense. During the Middle Ages, the university 
‘nations’ already lampooned each other constantly, and the modern 
‘nations’ have continued to do the same in new circumstances, some- 
times good-naturedly, sometimes violently. This is a dimension of Pe z 
question one must study carefully, since everyone needs to be wary o 

its influence. The problem remains: why groups? How must one con- 
ceive nations? 


The answer can only be, once more: by ‘penetrating’ the subject- 
matter, by making it ‘one’s own’. In 1854 Marx received from the New 
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York Tribus a request for some articles on a recent Spanish proswacia- 
mieato—the very archetype of a banal ‘event’. What did he do? He 
learned Spanish, by reading translations of Chateaubriand and Bernardin 
de St Pierre (which apparently amused him greatly). Soon he was read- 
ing Lope and Calderón and at last he could write to Engels—Now Pm 
in the middle of Don Quixote!’ The great and good Spanish anarchist 
militant Anselmo Lorenzo was astonished by Marx’s Hispanic culture 
when he met him in 1871; admiring, if somewhat outclassed, he 
described it as ‘bourgeois’. Nevertheless, in his series of articles of 
1854-6, Marx had given an historical vision of Spain of which only the 
zoth century has been able to appreciate the full lessons—one which 
encompassed all the major features of Spanish history, without a single 
absurdity, and which in certain judgements on the War of Indepen- 
dance has yet to be improved upon.*® 


There was a genius at work here, admittedly. But also his method. We 
asked above if Marx had ever meant to ‘write a history’. Here is the 
answer. In order to write one article about one military escapade he did 
not write a ‘history of Spain’; but he thought it necessary to think Spain 


To think everything bistorically, that is Marxism. In relation to this, the 
problem of whether there is or is not a ‘historicism’ is (as in the case of 
“‘humanism’) a verbal side-issue. I distrust over-passionate denials. It is 
important to know (we are told) that the object of Capital is not 
England. Of course not: it is capital. But the pre-history of capital is 
called Portugal, Spain and Holland. History must be thought in terms 
of spaces, as well as of times: ‘World history has not always existed’, 
wrote Marx. ‘History as world history is a resalt.’49 


Here is another crucial phrase. Born out of colonization and the ‘world 
market’, capitalism has sefpersaltzed history. It has not serfied it, certainly 
—this will be the task of another mode of production. It is in this per- 
spective that the historian’s ultimate ambition must lie. ‘Universal 
history’ belongs to yesterday. Its time 1s not yet over. There is some- 
thing laughable about these remarks one now hears so frequently: We 
know too much’, “There are too many specialists’, the world is ‘too 
big’ for any one man, one book, or one teaching-method to tackle 
‘universal history’. This implicit encyclopaedism is the polar opposite 
of the notion of ‘reasoned history’, ‘total history’ or—simply—the 
‘concept of history’. 


It is possible to dream of three kinds of enterprise: (i) ‘treatises of 
history’, an aim no more absurd than ‘treatises of psychology’ or of 
‘sociology’; (ii) national histories clearly penodized in relation to the 
chronology of productive forces, social relationships, differential 
tempos, and combinations of regional structures; (iii) universal his- 
toties sufficiently well informed to omit nothing essential from the 
fundamental traits of the modern world, yet sufficiently schematic to 





40 Marx’s writings on Spain are collected in Marx-Engels, Resebation ta Spar, 
Londoa, 1936. 
+ Grmarisse (Penguin/Nie edition), p. 109. 
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let the explanatory mechanisms be scen. The latter are bound to provoke 

cries of dogmatism and ideology. Perhaps one should recall at this 

point the Mansal of Political Economy of the wry of Sciences of the 

USSR, and the discredit into which it has fallet. Yet what has it been , 
replaced by, except denials of the unity of 
historical whole? On every level, Marxist bi 
as docs history font conri. In this sense, 
history’. And all ‘new’ history without totalizing ambition will be a 
history old before its time. 
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Oil Painting and its Class 

The original authority of oil paintings has been destroyed, in the main 
by modern means of reproduction. Yet the bourgeoisie has, so far 
successfully, striven to mystify and rarify the values of oil paintings; 
not least by using new techniques of reproduction themselves. But 
these same technical transformations can be made the basis for a 
programme of appropriating bourgeois art. Nor is this a matter of 
taking something back—it means transferring the cultural achieve- 
ments of another class and another time to the proletariat of today. 
That is the keynote of John Bergers Ways of Seming, originally a 
television series of four programmes and now a short book: “The 
entire art of the past has now become a political issue,’ 


However this stirring declaration of war is followed by what is little 
more than a spoiling actlon—some ground is cleared but by no means 
all. This book bas four short chapters printed in heavy ‘caption’ type 
with illustrations running in with the prose, a boldness which is 
marred by the way the text has been left jagged and unjustified. There 
are also three chapters of pictures without words. The volume was 
made by a team of five, and its text is not copyright. It opens with a 
discussion of seeing and oil painting. 


Oil painting is intrinsically ‘unique’. The convention of perspective 
addresses a single spectator, paintings are owned and commissioned 
by individuals or institutions, paintings are often special to a particular 

place, and always ‘a picture could never be seen in two pees at the 
same time’. All this was before photography. 


How has established art appreciation reacted to this ‘uniqueness’? 
When it comes to the circumstances of actual works, generalization 
is the order of the day, Berger argues. He contrasts a specialist’s 
analysis of Hals’ two paintings of the Regent with the circumstances of 
the pauperized artist himself. The riveting conflict of the paintings’ 
actuality is alid over by a pure aesthetic description of its ‘harmonious 
fusion’: what could be made immediate and evident is cloaked and 
mystified. But while the content of such paintings are made vacuous 
their records of ownership are scrutinized in the minutest detail to 
demonstrate their singular authenticity. Proven ‘originals’ are collected 
in well-guarded museums which, according to one survey, remind 79 
per cent of manual workers either of a church or of church-like 
institutions. Meanwhile, much of the ‘originality’ collected within 
museums has fled on the back of the mechanical means of reproduction. 


1 John Berger (and others), Ways of Seeing, Penguin Books & mac, 1972, 165 pp. 60p 
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Great paintings, however, are doubly unique. Not only are they 
paintings, they are also great paintings—exceptions. ‘Art history has 
totally failed to come to terms with the problem of the relationship 
between the outstanding work and the average work of the Euro 
tradition’, writes Berger. To help redress this failure he examines the 
totality of the average. He shows that oil paintings in their hundreds-of- 
thousands were an art form intrinsically bound to private property: 
ın their textures, subject matter and perspective. There is an enter- 
taining dispute in the book between Berger and one of the critics of the 
original programmes. Are Mr and Mrs Andrews, in the Gainsborough 
picture of that name, demonstrating that they are landowners, or 
are they engaged in ‘philosophical enjoyment of unperverted nature’? 
The answer is obvious. Painting was not a window on the world, . 
it was more like a safe in the wall; a confirmation of the joys of privately _ 
appropriating agrarian rent. For Berger, the masters who are acclaimed 
as the supreme representatives of this tradition are, in fact, those who 
have contested it. f ~x 


The same holds for a genre within painting, the nude, in which women, 
represented in all the glories of oils, passively reflect back to the male 
owner his fantastic, private supremacy. Berger argues that: “To be 
naked is to be oneself. To be nude is to be seen as naked by others and 
yet not recognized for oneself.’ Ironically, the very ‘stillness’ of 
painting, its ability to ‘capture movement’, is a liability for artists 
attempting to re-create the still-moment of nakedness-as-self. This 
argument is demonstrated by an extraordinarily effective analysis of a 
Rubens painting. But the thesis is also gravely weakened by the_ 
omission of even a mention of the nudes of classical antiquity. 


The final chapter switches over to advertising and the ways in which 
advertisements can draw on the images of painting while they ufe 
them for a quite different purpose. Advertising’s promiscuous promises 
even reach out for associations with materpieces themselves. Advertis- 
ing is a modern technique of reprodtction which exploits the false 
mystery of art and so confirms it. 

Thus the book contains two arguments which can be condensed / 
as follows. Oil painting was the art of a rising bourgeoisie. Its original, 
narrow, authority was linked to that of this class. Modern means of 
reproduction have undermined painting’s hegemony over the visual 
arts, yet these new means are being used to banalize and mystify paint- 
ing, to constrict their impact and prevent a new class from assimilating 
the gains of the past. Secondly, as oil painting was the art of the rising 
bourgoisie, its means of production, its market, its subject matter, 
its relationship to women as subjects and men as owners, make it 
the art form par excellence of the social power of the private control of 
capital. Explosive ın its scale of numbers, oil painting, usually bangl- 
and exceptionally great, still remains to be seen by the masses of today. 


These two arguments converge on each other, but fail to meet. In fact 
they seem in certain respects to be contradictory. The first thesis 
challenges the right of established criticism to preserve oil painting 
for the bourgeoisie, while the second thesis insists that oil painting is 


the bourgeois art form, bar none. Actually the second argument does 
support the first, for a pre-requisite of transferring the social ‘site’ 
of a cultural development has to be a clear understanding of the social 
foundations of that development. Nevertheless a crucial link in the 
argument is missing. For it is only, and exactly, the masterpieces, the 
works which negate the market of their origin, which can come to life 
again for a new class through new means of reproduction. This is 
possible precisely because they are not entirely limited by the social 
relations that produced them. A struggle over culture must be a fight 
for the high ground (Gramsci). i 


But a stronghold has to be situated before it can be stormed. The most 
original argument in this fascinating (and sometimes infuriating) essay 
is that oil painting as a whole, whatever the interior diversity of its 
periods and subjects, had a specific class function. In stating this clearly 
and baldly Ways of Sestag takes an important preliminary step towards an 
historical materialist understanding of why masterpieces are out- 
standing, and why, therefore, they have contemporary significance. 


Daniel Read 





Immigration under Capitalism 


The authors of Immigrant Worksrs begin by observing that “The race 
relations approach has dominated research on immigration in Britain’.t 
This approach has been mainly liberal in outlook, and frequently 
followed American models; ‘few British social scientists have paid any 
attention to . . . immigrants in the far closer countries of continental 
Westem Europe’ (p. 2), and fewer still have looked at the question in a 
Marxist perspective. In a recent survey for example, Michael Mann’s 
Consciousness and Action Among the Western Working Class (1975), the 
problem is confined to one footnote. 


The main aim of this work is to redress the imbalance; it is an admir- 
able start towards doing so. The authors argue that ‘Virtually every 
` advanced capitalist country has a lower stratum, distinguished by race, 
nationality, or other special characteristics, which carries out the worst 
jobs and has the least desirable social conditions’, and that rather than 
the familiar categories of colour and ‘prejudice’, the ‘basic determinant 
is the function which immigrants have in the socio-economic struc- 
ture’. Immigration has become a long-term, possibly permanent feature 
of advanced capitalism (p. 6). It is having a profound effect upon both 
class structure and class consciousness; in particular, it helps foster 
within the indigenous working class ‘a view of society conducive to 





1 Immigrant Workers and Class Structure wx Western Exrope, by Stephen Castles aod 
Godula Kosack, Oxford University Press and the Institute of Race Relationa, 1973, 
£550. 
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acceptance of ideas of individual advancement, rather than collective 

advancement through class struggle’ (p. 7). Furthermore, it has a 

notable significance for relations between advanced and under-de- 

veloped lands (whence immigrants increasingly come), for ‘Labour 

migration is a form of development aid given by poor countries to rich. 
countries’ (p. 8). 


These theses are illustrated in a number of chapters dealing with 
different aspects of migrant labour in four countries: Britain, France, 
Switzerland and Germany. Position in the Labour Market, Housing, 
the Trade Unions, and Education and Training are all dealt with in this 
convenient comparative way; each chapter a ‘Conclusion’ where 
the general findings are summarized. More theoretical sections deal 
with the economics of migration, the nature of ‘prejudice’, and effects 
on the class structure. 


It is the authors’ anxiety to break away from the conventional social- 
science approach that makes this the book which serious discussion oe 
the topic must now rely upon. Yet, the same anxiety leads them to 
understate the peculiarities of the British problem. While setting the 
latter in its proper European context, they have tended by polemical 
over-reaction to minimize its differentias. But these singularities do 
emerge nevertheless from their concrete comparisons: the overwhelm- 
ingly ex-colonial background, the predominant Jetsser-fasre attitude of 
government and unions, language identity between immigrants and 
natives, the ghetto question, the fact that emigration from Britain has 
nearly equalled immigration, all form a distinctive set of traits. Above 
all, as they say themselves, in marked contrast to the continent ‘British-~ 
immigration policies on the whole have not been shaped by economic 
considerations . . . (it) has been the result of political factors, and its 
restrictiveness in recent years has not served anybody’s economic 
interests’ (pp. 424-5). Indeed, one merit of their (as of any scienti 
approach is that it helps one to perceive and judge such differentias more 
effectively. 


Although correct, their theoretical chapters are also elementary. Pre- _ 
judice is examined in the light of Fraokfurt School theories, and the 
study of class ends by affirming that native working classes have fallen + 
foul of ‘false consciousness’ vis-d-vis the immigrants, in the absence of ‘a 
class consciousness which reflects the true position of all workers in 


society’ (pp. 481-2). 


In this context, one remark may be worth making. After years of 
ignoring or understating the issue, there is an obvious risk of left-wing 
reaction now over-stating its importance. It has become fashionable. 
However, study of the vast and complex panorama presented in the 
Castles—Kosack book ought to discourage this too. There is in fact 
little possibility of advance in the direction of ‘true class consciousness ~ 
without significant alteration 1n other directions as well as on the part of 
indigenous workers: towards their nations and national parties, for 
instance, and towards Europe. The migrant labour problem is part of 
the problem of ‘multi-national’ Europe; not vice-versa. 

T.N. 
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Perhaps no belief is more widely accepted among socialists today than 
_ that capitalism has proved incapable of generating significant economic 
growth in the colonial and ex-colonial world of the post-war epoch. The 
stagnation or retrogreasion of the tropical countries has often been ac- 
-epted as an article of faith, not only by Marxists, but by liberal bourgeois 
economists as well. At most,“dependent development’ or the‘development 
of underdevelopment’ has been conceded in limited sectors of the back- 
ward capitalist economies of Asia, Latin America and Africa. The very 
, ‘possibility of a major wave of industrialization in the so-called Third | 
| World has frequently been excluded. In this issue of the review, Bill 
Warren examines all these received ideas in an iconoclastic essay of 
research and analysis, and concludes that they are largely mistaken. He 
shows that there is now overwhelming evidence that a good number of 
Third World nations are, by any meaningful criteria, on the road to 
industrialization, and that this represents a prodigious expansion of 
capitalist social relations in the zone as a whole. However controversial 
its explanatory theses, Warren’s pioneering study provides a fresh 
-&tarting-point for discussion of socialist strategy in the ex-colonial peri- 
, phery of the capitalist world. In a complementary article, Angus Hone | 
. surveys the dramatic boom in primary commodity prices over the last 
yeat—the greatest annual shift in the terms of trade between the advanced | 
~and backward capitalist countries since the war, which has injected — 
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soaring inflation into the imperialist economies themselves, to the sub- 
stantial benefit of the possessing classes of the Third World. The inter- 
national map of capital is now subtly and steadily being re-drawn, in 
many unexpected ways. At the same time, the economic advances that , 
are unevenly proceeding in the underdeveloped countries in no way imply 
a necessary political blockage of the path to socialist revolution in them. 
On the contrary, they tend to increase the size and weight of the working 
class, as the social spearhead of mass attacks on the super-exploitation and 
military repression that are the hallmarks of backward capitalism, and on 
the counter-revolutionary patrol-systems of imperialism that are their 
ultimate political sanction. 


Towards the close of the Second World War, the CPSU imposed on the 
international communist movement a version of broad inter-class fronts 
against fascism, which subordinated local workers’ and peasants’ resistance Ý 
movements to docile alliance with sections of theit own bourgeoisie and 
collaboration with Anglo-American imperialism. Those Communist 
Parties which consistently applied this line brought defeat and disaster 
upon themselves wherever they constituted a major objective threat to 
the established order. Two of the most spectacular examples of this 
experience occurred in the Philippines and Greece, which have been 
successively analyzed in recent issues of the review (NLR 78 and 79). In 
both countries, while the Communist resistance movements clung to the — 
illusion of an enduring alliance with democratic imperialiam against 
fascism, imperialism had no hesitation in opting for alliance with 1 
fascist collaborators to crush the resistance. The lessons of these years 
debated in the exchange between William Pomeroy, himself a leading 
participant in the Huk movement, and Jonathan Fast; and in a com- 
munication from a former member of the British forces deployed for the 
suppression of the Greek revolution. 


The current publication in English of major works by Walter Benjamin— 
most recently ‘Understanding Brecht’ and ‘Charles Baudelaire—A Lyric 
Poet in the Era of High Capitalism’—has aroused notable interest and 
enthusiasm, both among Marxist and non-Marxist readers. In his exile 
during the thirties, the most important and intimate critic of Benjamin’s 
work was Theodor Adorno. The correspondence between the two writers 
about Benjamin’s work forms one of the most stimulating cultural— 
exchanges of the decade, and is indispensable for an understanding of 
their respective intellectual outlooks. We print here a translation of the key 
letters that passed between the two men before Benjamin’s death in the 
Second World War. 
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Bill Warren 


y Imperialism and Capitalist Industrialization 


y 


Current Marxist views of the relationship of imperialism to the non-socialist 
_ underdeveloped countries are that the prospects of independent economic 
' development or independent industrialization in such countries are nil or 
negligible (unless they take a socialist option); and that the characteristics of 
backwardness, underdevelopment and dependence! which prevent such de- 
velopment are the necessary results of imperialist domination. Despite the state 
of controversy in which the theory of imperialism currently finds itself, these 
conclusions were generally accepted by all participants in a recent symposium on ' 
imperialism." It will, on the contrary, be the burden of this article that empirical 
‘observations suggest that the prospects for successful capitalist economic 
_development (implying industrialization)fof a significant number of major 
underdeveloped countries are quite good; that substantial progress in capitalist 
industrialization has already been achieved; that the period since the Second 
World War has been marked by a major upsurge in capitalist social relations and 
productive forces (especially industrialization) in the Third World; that in so far 
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as there are obstacles to this development, they originate not in current 
imperialist-Third World relationships, but almost entirely from the 
internal contradictions of the Third World itself; that the 

countries’ policies and their overall impact on the Third World actually 
favour its industriglization; and that the ties of dependence binding thes 
Third World to the imperialist countries bave been, and are being, 
markedly loosened, with the consequence that the distribution of power 
within the capitalist world is becoming less uneven. 


To avoid misunderstanding, we must state at the outset that none of this 
is meant to imply that imperialism has ceased to exist. It docs exist as a 
system of inequality, domination and exploitation. What we wish to 
indicate are elements of change. It is a striking, if not unprecedented, 
irony that socialist scholars should be giving maximum attention to the 
phenomenon of dependence at the very time when the phenomenon itself 
is suffering irreversible decline. ‘The political i importance of these issues 
is immeasurable. In a world changing rapidly in a highly complex 
fashion, there is a possibility that Marxist analysis (on which Marxiam’ 

power to change society ultimately depends) will lag seriously behind 
reality, that new elements in the situation will not be remarked and that 
the resulting distortion will decisively weaken revolutionary strategy. 


Specifically, the danger is that the international relationships of class 
forces will be misunderstood. A crucial element in these relationships 
must be the success or otherwise of Third World capitalist develop- 
ment. Successful capitalist development is here understood as that 
development which provides the appropriate economic, social and 
political conditions for the continuing reproduction of capital, as a_ 
social system representing the highest form of commodity production. 
It is aspects of this development we examine below. The problem as 
posed in these terms differs from that posed by many authorities who 
analyse instead the «deguscy of ‘development’ (sometimes capitaligt™ 
development) as a process satisfying the needs of the masses (or ‘the 
problems of the nation’). Nor will this article discuss the most im- 
mediate problem which underdeveloped countries face today: the back- 
wardness of their agriculture and its consequence: the unevenness and 
imbalance of their economies. All that will be attempted here will be to 


extremely increasingly integrated 

the up's increasing need for Middle East oil and Algerian natural gas make it depen- 
dent on these countries or are these countries dependent on the us market? While 
recognizing this the terms ‘underdeveloped countries’ or the “Third World’ will be 
uscd without qualification in the text to refer to capitalist underdeveloped countries. 
2 Studtes in the Theory of Imperialism, cda R. Owen and B. Sutcliffe, 1972. 
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register, however briefly, the actuality of capitalist industrislization in 
the Third World and to consider some of the implications.* 


x Overall Growth 


Despite statements and predictions to the contrary, the underdeveloped 
world, considered as a whole, has made considerable progress in 
industrialization in the post-wer period. Already, by the 19508, the 
Third World accounted for a higher proportion of the world’s manu- 
facturing output than it did pre-war. Whereas in 1937 the developed 
capitalist countries accounted for about nine times the 

output of Latin America, Africa and Asia, by 1959 the ratio had been 
reduced to seven to one.t Moreover, this tendency for 

output to grow faster in the underdeveloped world than in the de- 
veloped capitalist world continued into the 19600e—with Third World 
manufacturing output growing at about 7 per cent per annum between 
1960 and 1968 while that in the advanced capitalist world grew at 
about 6 per cent. This was despite the fact that during the 19608 in- 
dustrial growth in the developed capitalist world has been exceptionally 
famous oxcp Growth Target for the 19608 of 50 per cent over the 
decade (see tables 1 and m1), 


TABLE I 
World Production of Mamsjactures by Coutinent 1937-39 


(Net values in $ billion at 1955 prices) 
1937 1930 I9SJ 1937 1959 


North America 505 978 1219 1267 138°2 
Westem Europe soa 626 882 970 105°8 
Oceania r8 sI 4°0 4°4 52 
Sub Total 103 164 an4 228 244 
Latin America 42 8-1 105 rg 159 
Asia 6-9 63 Tis Iya 18-6 
of which Japan 28 17 4o y8 T4 
Africa o5 16 as 25 2:8 
Sub Total 1a 16 a4 29 35 

Total 115 180 238 257 279 


3I wish to thank for their helpful comments end stimulating discussion, Alec 

Gordon, Robin Murray, Mike Prior, Profulla Sengrhi and the commdes of the 

British and Irish Communist Organiration. 

4A. Matrels, Growth and Trade, nisu Students Edition 1, 1970, p- 22. The exciusion 
the 


elsewhere... Manufacturing production in Latin America almost doubled from 1937 
to 1950. In Asia, excinding Japan, prodnction in 1950 was only marginally above the 
pre-war level, but from oe 1959 it rose by about ane and a half times, Indeed, 
over this last decade, the rise in manufacturing output oe e 
ToL) econo abe EE the el eh ic es developed areas.” 


(p. 24). 

3 UN, World Economic Survey, 1969-70: the developing countries in the 19605: the problem of 
appraising progress, uN roe 24. The authors of the survey note that 
since the countries without relevant data are likely to be those with the smallest 
manufacturing sectors which will tend to grow perticularly fest initially, the estl- 
mate of Third World manufacturing growth is likely to be too low (p. 25). 


TABLE It 
Annual Rates of Growth in Maxnfocturing Production, 1937-59 


(Percentage Compound) 
IPIP-JO I9se-f 1955-7 III?-J7 
North America 5'2 45 19 47 à 
Western Europe T7 yı 49 83 
Oceania 43 s2 49 46 
Latin America 5'2 53 5°6 5'3 
Asla -06 124 16°0 4I 


Overall 36 57 39 4a 
source: Mairels, op. cit. p. 23. xB: Communist countries excinded. 


It may be argued that this apparent success is attributable to the high 
statistical growth rates associated with very smal! industrial bases and is 
therefore delusive, or, alternatively, that in terms of output per head 
the record of the underdeveloped countries compared with the de- 
veloped capitalist countries is rather poor. However, inspection of the 
for individual countries over a longish period shows the ability 
of many underdeveloped countries to maintain faster rates of growth 
of manufacturing output than the already industrialized economies 
(table m).6 Moreover, the really unique feature of the post-war in- 
dustrialization advance in the Third World taken as a whole, is its sus- 
tained momentum over a period longer than any previously recorded.” 
Thirdly, this industrialization has been (and is) taking place in 2 period 
when neither war nor world depression have acted to ‘cut off the Third 
World from the.advanced capitalist countries—and yet it is this cutting- 


TABLE DI 
Annual Avsrage Rates of Growth of Manufacturing for Selected Comiriss 1951-69 


Brazil 78 Panama 142 
Costa Rica 7 Pera TS 
Iran I2 Philippines 8-5 
Iraq 68 Puerto Rico 6: 
Jamaica so - Singapore 4y 
Jordan Igez Taiwan IGT 
Korea (Rep of) 16°9 Thailand 8-7 
Malaysia 64 Trindad & Tobago 10*0 
Mexico T4 Turkey Ir 
Nicaragua 76 Venezuela 103 
Pakistan 15-0 Zambia 13°8 


NOTE: Countries selected by Chenery from 75 countries for which Intemational Bank 
had compiled fairly complete statistics. Chenery chose 29 of the fastest growing 
countries from which I bave removed Israel, Greece, Japan, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Spain (there are no data for the Ivory Coast). 

source: H. B. Chenery, ‘Growth and Stroctural Change’, Fimencs and Develeparent 
Vol. 8, No. 3, September 1971, pp. 25-6. 





6 Although the figures of table m are likely to be somewhat biesed in an upwards 
direction since they are figures for high-growth countries (average growth retes of 


two decades, they show growth rates which in many cases cannot be explained 
solely in terms of an initial fast start. They compare with figures for the developed 
capitalist economies of about 5-7 per cent per annum. 

7On this sce United Nations Industrial Development Organtmtion (UNIDO), 
Industrial Devslepmert Survey, Vel. 1,08, New York, 1969, pp. 5—6. 
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off that Gunder Frank considers crucial in explaining such industrial 
progress as has been made (in partial exception to his ‘developing 
underdevelopment’ and ‘increasing polarization’ theses.)* 


Certainly, the growth of manufacturing output per bed in the under- 
developed countries does lag behind that of the imperialist world, 
in part because of the unprecedented post-war rates of population 
growth in the former. But to take the growth of manufacturing output 
per head as a basis of comparison is to apply an extremely demanding 
criterion of performance. Similarly, the same point applies to the 
growth of total output per head. Clearly, from the point of view of 
living standards, per capita growth rates are the most relevant criterion. 
However, from the perspectives of the distribution of world industrial 
power and the growth of the market (which are more relevant to the 
problem at hand) total, rather than per capita, growth rates are the 
central issue. 


Gross Domestic Product 


Tf the advance of modem manufacturing is considered crucial to the 
elimination of underdevelopment, then the proportion of gross 
domestic product accounted for by manufacturing in the under- 
developed countries is a useful, if very approximate, comparative indi- 

cator.? The figures are rather impressive. For the underdeveloped 
countries as a whole the proportion of gross domestic product accoun- 
ted for by manufacturing rose from 14'5 per cent in 1950-4 to 179 per 
centin 1960-4, while in the developed capitalist countries during 1960-4 
manufacturing contributed 31-3 per cent to Gpp!®, The proportion in 
underdeveloped countries is already over balf that of developed ones. 


Aggregate figures can be misleading if we are concerned with the 
development of alternative centres of economic power in the Third 
World rather than simply overall changes. Moreover, as we shall see, 
the very concept of a “Third World’ separated by a gulf or gap from the 
developed world can imply a polarity which is not always present in 
reality. Tables rv and v show, very clearly, that manufacturing in a 
number of large and medium-size underdeveloped economies (in addi- 
tion to small ones like Hong Kong, and Malta) already makes a contri 
bution to their gross domestic product comparable to (or even superior 
to) that of some of the developed capitalist economies. Thus manu- 
facturing in Mexico, Argentina, Chile and Iran accounts for about the 
same proportion of GDP as does manufacturing in the developed 
market economies as a whole, and indeed manufacturing in the above- 
mentioned countries contributes more to the gross domestic product 
than it does in Canada, Spain, Australia, Norway, Finland, New Zea- 
land and Greece, Indeed, in practically every country in Latin America, 
manufacturing constitutes a higher percentage than in Greece. A range 


3 A. G. Frank, Capitalin and Under-Deselepeses! in Latin Ameria, Penguin Latin 
Americen Library, 1971, p. 52. 

3 It may be misleading as a short-term indicator alnce a rational strategy for more 
economics may be an initial development of mineral or cash crops before using the 
fesources so gained for manufacturing progress. 

10 Industrial Deselopasent Survey, Vol. 1, op. cit., p. 19. 


TABLE IV 


Batis Date on Econswois of Individmal Underdeneleped Eeonenciet Ranked by Total GNP* 





@ an up Gv) (y) (vi) (vil) (viii) q 
Toulaw Total axper Growth of Popu- ar Manufac- Manufac- 
1969 - @eper lation growth turing turing 
w $ tion in us $ capite growth per labour output 
millons? = *o008 per annum 1960-70 anoum forwas m% 
1960-70 (rt) % total GDP 
active 
population 
ATPOOX —- 5 7FO00F 89 12 23 3'5 gs (1961) 13 (1967) 
31100 92300 338 24 29 s3 = 19 (1968) 
29400 48900 600 37 y3 T2 16-7 (1970)  30(1967) 
19900 24000 828 25 ry 40 25:1 (1960) 28 (1969) 
16008 == 26700129 24 r7 sI 95 (1968)  xo(1967) 
13000 34000 380 3'9 rs 64 TI(1965) 15 (1969) 
12100 117600 104 1o 20 30 s6 (1964-5) 9 (1968) 
9600 10000 g61 23 3'5 5'8 18-6 (1971) 16 (1960) y 
9100 27900 327 s4 3'0 8-4 167 (1966)  s2(1967) 7 
8100 37200 219 2'9 35 6'4 114(1970)  14(1969) 
7100 31100 228 6'8 25 y3 I3'2 (1971)  21(1969) 
6200 9600 644 r6 24 4o 23'2 (1971) 28 (1969) 
6200 20500 302 17 3'2 4'9 12'8 (1964) 18 (1969) 
6200 34700 181 49 yı 8-0 5°4(1960) — 14(1969) 
6100 32500 188 r7 2'5 42 129 (1966) 8 (1953) 
5100 I3200 389 r4 yI +5 13°2(1961) 2o (1968) 
4800 «3800346 TI 8 39 > 20(1969) 
4800 33700 90 or rs 2-6 = 6 (1966) 
4400 17900 246 To 26 36 — 11 (1965) 
3800 13500 275 r£ 3'0 47 6'4 (1966)  8(1967) 
3700 10600 35I 5'1 29 6-0 = 10(1967) — 
$100 15100 207 Iro 26 36 8:2(1960)  11(1965) 
$100 4000 TTI 8-4 rz 106 414 (1971) 38 (1968) 
3000 1900 1601 104 37 23°7 2:1 (1962) 2 (1968) 
2800 7500 388 8-0 27 107 — 8 (1968). 
2700 9200 294 25 33 s8 9°5 (1957) 9 (1969) 
2400 TO 3564 —s-4h 8-6 sa 18°4 (1970)  4(1969) 
2200 8700 256 04 29 zy 846(1960) — 
2000 12200 162 T5 2'4 3'9 9'1 (1963) 10 (1969) 
2000 27000 74 o6 2-2 3'8 — 9 (1967) 
1900 2900 682 —o'4 r2 os a1-0(1960) — 
1700 2000 844 şa rI T3 13°9 (1957) 18 (1969) 
1700 15300 Ils r'o 2'8 2'8 3-0 (1956) 9 (1968) 
1700 17000 98 27 xI 48 3'1 (1955-7) 20(1968) 
1700 4200 400 TI 3o 10I 2'6 (1969) 8 (1968) 
1600 5900 279 r7 34 sI 14°0(1962)  17(1968) 
1600 5900 275 3'4 2°8 6-2 tor7(1960) = 
1600 2.4800 65 2-8 rI 49 — 8 (1967) 
1400 10000 136 3°6 2'9 6'5 — 11 (1968) 
1400 16500 85 os rI 27 — 11 (1968) 
1300 4200 300 43 23 6:8 o8(1964) — 
1200 $000 231 oy 22 27 9°5 (1966) 13 (1969) 
1200 12900 96 36 26 6-2 — 7(1969) 
1100 2000 545 33 25 5'8 13'7(1960) 13 (1969) 
L100 8400 118 24 2s 4'9 8'0 (1959) a 
960 4800 188 25 26 sr 10°3 (1950) 15 (1969 
g00 T0800 80 os r8 2'3 — 11 (1966) 
100 30 4a ph oami 49 asex(1970)  20(1969) 
15800 19600 717 30 3o 6-0 113 (1960)  24(1969) 





NOTES TO TABLA IV 


a AT countries listed in mucran Fandosk gf Inwenctions! Trods aad Develeimand Sitini, 19, 1972, UN, New York, 
1972 with popalstions of to illllon dc ahes ere lated togethar wists oes Wie moal populations but of 
interest for various ressons; Turkey, listed by the UN as a developed market economy, has also been 

listed. The 18 low-popnlation countries have been marked by an asterisk. 
xb Rounded off to the nearest $100 millions. 


c Rounded off to the nearest 100,000 


d Before Bangaldesh became independent 


g 1960-1969 

h app per capita 

i Cokan (ail) — —Column (iv) 
j Total ao? 


Colnrmns (i), (if) and (ill) from oncrap Handbook of International Trade and Develepavent Statistics, 1972, table 6.1; 
March 1973, pp. 20-7 (from the World Bank Atlas); 


columns (ty), (v) and (vi) from Finance and 
figures for Kuwalt and 


Malta in columna (iy), (y)and (vi) from UNCTAD Handbvek, 1972, Table 6.2; column (vli) 
from Lo Yearbook of Labour Statistica, e AE a OR D Saa o rr 1972, table 6.4. 
The following countries have been omitted from the uncran classification of developed market economies: 
Luxemburg and Iceland (es being economically negligible), Turkey and Yugoelavie. South Africa is of course, 


an exceptional cese. 
ro 


TABLE V 
Bask Data on the Ecomcacies of Individual Developed Capitalist Ecomeuries—Ranhed by Tatal GNP 1969 





d Rounded to the nearest 100 milhons 
e Rounded to the nearest 100,000 


@ di) Gi) Gy) 0) (vi) (vil) (wit) 
Toulaw Total ar per Growthof Popoh- Grp Mannfac- Mannufac- 
us$ Popula- Ge per tion growth turing tudag 
tlon in us$ capita growth per labour output 
”o008® per per annum  forceas s% 
somm sooum Gv+y¥) % total apr 
x 1960-70 1960-70 1960-70 active 
Country 
oa 947800 203200 z2 ra w4  26'5(1960) 28 (1969) 
Japan 166400 102300 1626 gé ro 10°6 25°3(1970) $3 (1968) 
pee Germany 152800 60900 2512 35 To #5 364 (1961) 4s (1969) 
140100 5ołoo 2783 46 ro 56 25°8 (1968) 35 (1969) 
UK 109700 55500 1976 22 o6 a8 34°8(1966) 29 (1969) 
Italy 82500 33200 1348 46 o8 5'4 26-5 (1961) 23 (1969) 
Canada 68700 21100 83260 36 r8 5'4 22:9 (1961)  31(1969) 
Australia 35000 12300 2660 sI 20 scr 26°9(1966) 25 (1968) 
Spain 28700 $3000 872 6I rI T2 21:9 (1960) 25. (1969) 
Netherlands 28300 Ił900 2196 3'9 r3 5'2 29-9 (1960)  s2(1960) 
Sweden 27900 go00 3490 38 o7 4°5 31°9(7965) 28 (1969) 
Belgium 22900 9700 2372 4o o6 46 347 (1961) 31 (1969) 
Switzerland 18500 6200 2965 r5 pany 40 39°77 (1960) — 
Denmark 14000 jooo 2860 $7 o7 44 28-7 (1965)  27(1969) 
Austria 12400 7400 1687 39 os 44 28:6(1961) — 
Norway 9700 3900 2528 4I o8 49 25'5(1960) 25 (1969) 
Finland 9100 4700 194 3'9 06 45 24°4(1970) 25 (1969) 
Greece 8400 8800 950 66 o7 T3 16°4(1971)  14(1969) 
Portugal 5800 9600 600 s3 og 6-2 aos (1966)  32(1969) 
New Zealand 3300 2800 = 1918 ri 17 44 266 (1966) 25 (1967) 
Ireland 3400 2900 1169 36 04 4o 18-5 (1966) — 
“4 
NOTES TO TABLE V 


of other important countries are approaching, in this respect, the posi- 
tion of the developed capitalist economies. For example, manufacturing 
in Brazil, Zaire, Colombia, South Korea, Tatwan and Pern contributes 
well above the proportion in Greece and fairly close to the proportions 
in Canada, New Zealand, Spain, Norway, Finland and Australia. N 
However, the most relevant aingle indicator of the degree to which a 
large or medium-sized economy is constructing modern productive 
forces is the proportion of the active population employed in modern 
manufacturing as compared to that employed in backward agriculture. 
For, a high proportion contributed to cpp by manufacturing may 
simply reflect the primitive character of the agricultural sector. Thus an 
occupational comparison is a better guide to the degree of develop- 
mento of productive forces than a sectoral ontput comparison; for an 
occupational comparison will show whether a large proportion of the 
population is engaged in low-productivity labour, or whether there is a 
spread of high-productivity employment through the active population, 
as in developed countries. The figures deployed in column vii of tables 
Iv and v give a much less cheerful picture of the relative extent of ia- 
dustrialization. They show a much higher proportion of the active 
population engaged in modern manufacturing in the developed 
capitalist economies than the corresponding proportions of manu- 
facturing output to GDP. But even here, it is absolutely crucial to note 
the progress made in some important Third World countries which, 
thanks to very substantial industrialization, have characteristics far 
different from those typical of underdevelopment. ` 


IL Independence and Industrialization 


The post-war period, during which industrialization in the Third 
World has been sustained, rapid and widespread, is often characterized 
as the period of ‘neo-colonislism’. This term is meant to designate th 
view that the formal, political, independence, gained by almost all the 
former colonial territories, has not substantially modified the relations 
of domination and exploitation by the developed capitalist (imperialist) 
countries over the Third World. As a corollary, ‘neo-colonialism’ im- 
plies that formal political independence has not significantly improved _ 
the prospects of independent industrialization in the periphery. 


It is clear, however, that even if inequality persists unabated (which is 
not the case) the character of the inequality must have been signi- 

ficantly, and not merely marginally, altered by the industrialization 
achieved since the war." Indeed, the data assembled above, and those 
presented below, lead irresistibly to the conclusion that the post-war 
period has witnessed not merely a change in the character of these 
inegalitarian relationships but a significant and continuing reduction in 
the inequality as well. The term ‘neocolonialism’, although possessing 
certain merits in stressing the continuance of imperialist domination-- 
and exploitation, is thus misleading in so far as it obscures the new and 


1 Superior rates of growth of the modern industrial sector in the Third World have, 
to the 19608 and early 19708, been paralleled by superior growth mtes of gross 
national products compared to the advanced capitalist countries. 
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dynamic elements in the situation, both as to causes (concerning the role 
played by the achievement of formal soverignity itself) and as to effects. 


It has been fashionable on the Left to minimize the economic conse- 
quences of formal independence. Yet it is the post-war achievement of 
this, in conjunction with a complex of objective economic and socio- 
political trends, which bas been the fulcrum of industrialization in many 
former colonial countries, both permitting and encouraging it. In- 
dependence has permitted industrial advance by breaking the monopoly 
of colonialist power and creating the conditions in which Third World 
countries can utilize inter-imperialist and East-West rivalries. Indepen- 
dence has been a direct cays (not just a permissive condition) of in- 
dustrial advance in that it has stimulated popular pressures for a higher 
living standard where these have been a major internal influence sus- 
taining industrialization policies. Diffuse indigenous pressure for higher 
living standards has in some cases been an important force in the post- 
war growth of nationalism in the Third World.” The nationalist tide, 
which shows signs of accelerating, is not specifically associated with 
left or liberal regimes. It may be an important component in the 
economic policies of extremely right-wing regimes completely allied to 
the us politically and willingly integrated into that country’s global 
strategic plans, as for example Brazil since 19644 and currently Iran.1* 
Indeed political reaction, dependence on and alliance with us (or other) 
plus economic nationalism may be a very handy combina- 
tion for an underdeveloped capitalist country attempting to become 
more advanced. 


Underestimation of the importance of formal independence rests partly 
upon an incorrect conception of ‘liberation from above’. The libera- 
tion from above’ thesis is accurate in a limited sense for a number of 
individual countries in which action was taken either as a result of us 
pressure or as part of a forward-looking policy of assuring long-term 
informal control. However, even in the former case Us pressure on the 
European colonial powers was decisive mainly in circumstances in 
which nationalist movements in the countries concerned were able to 
take advantage of imperialist differences. More generally this thesis 
under-estimates the importance of the active preasure of the masses in 
certain crucial countries which served both as examples and as portents 
—the West Indies before the war, and India, Algeria, Indonesia, Indo- 
china, Nigeria and Kenya in the post-war period. As for the alleged 
policies of international firms which support independence,!® where 





18 Also manifested in Canada and Australis, yet another indication of the weakness of 
theses. 


polartration 

D M, Arrace, Brey)! the People and the Peer, Penguin Latin American Library, 1972. 
1 The un Eromencts Survey of Asta and the Far Fast died weet el 74) restrictions on the 
proportion of foreign participation in various industrial lines in Indonesia, Malaysia, 


greater ; 

Kolko, The Lims of Pewer: the World and us Foreign Policy 1945—1954, Harper and 

Row, 1972, chapter 15. 

16G, Baina E Sanl, ‘International Corporations, Labour Aristocracies and 
in Tropical Africe’, put forward this argument in D. Ho- 

rowits (ed) The Corporations and the Cold War, New York, 1972. 
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such policies have come into play they are only the result of the exten- 
sion of the market that independence itself brings about. 


Manoeuvre and Initlative 


Formal political independence gives underdeveloped countries a degree X 
of manoeuvre and initiative which, over time, must inevitably come 
into play, and which is conducive to economic advance. Third World 
countries can increase their bargaining power ‘negatively by making 
use of opportunities to play off capitalist states against one another; to 
play off the communist world against the capitalist world!” and to play 
off individual foreign firms, especially of different national origins, 
against one another. They can increase bargaining power ‘positively’ 
through collective action, such as that of the oil producers via OPEC or 
that of the Andean Pact countries (Peru, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
Chile and Venezuela) which have established common policies (with 
adequate flexibility for individual countries) towards foreign invest- 
ment, precisely in order to prevent imperialist countries mom uflinag. 
divisions between them. The already well-developed trend towards 
regional common action and integration among underdeveloped 
economies is not merely a move towards obtaining the advantages of 
the economies of scale (for the producer goods industries especially) 
but is also a potentially potent collective bargaining framework. 
Farther, Third World states have shown the ability to take punitive 
action against foreign firms located in their territories, e.g. the forcible 
nationalization of oil in Inq, Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez Canal, 
Uganda’s recent takeover of British assets, the often unilaterally 
declared acquisition of majority share-holdings in foreign firma, such as 
timber and mining in Ghana. Such moves are distinct in principle from 
collective action, but clearly related to altering East-West and inter- 
imperialist rivalries. The potential threat of such punitive action is often 
just as effective, and probably more often used, than the action itself. Yy- 


The increase in institutional control over their domestic economies by 
Third World states can be even more important for their economic 
development. These powers stem directly from independence; they in- 
clude the establishment of central banks, export-import and currency 
controls, taxation and expenditure systems, and new para-state policy- 
making agencies; these bodies can have a decisive effect on growth. The 
overall effects of these policies and circumstances extend far beyond in~ 
dustrialization per se. The new regimes have pursued more expansionist 
policies that the colonial rulers did. Indeed, ‘stagnation’ in the Third 
World is largely a myth. There has been a very substantial ‘growth of 
capitalist social relations of production throughout the Third World 
where they were previously non-existent or in a very primitive state. 
This is especially the case in agriculture, where commodity production 
is spreading rapidly, as in Tanzania, Malawi, Zambia, Kenya, Uganda, 
Sudan and Indonesia (a process which is also accelerating social differ+ - 
entiation, as in India), The development of capitalist social relations 


17 For example, East-West rivalries have advanced the Indian steel industry and 
created that in Iran, es well as Egypt’s Aswan Dam. Many more examples could be 
cited. Hast-west rivalries have been particularly important in the establishment of 
capital goods industries. 
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from below is also proceeding apace in the cities where small firms 
flourish as urbanization accelerates; these small firms cannot simply be 
described as second-best occupations for frustrated job-seekers in the 
modern sector. Finally, and most important, some of the new ruling 
groups are showing signs of an ability and will to utilize the new 
economic and political conditions, to begin to restructure their econo- 
mies along lines more suited to a successful indigenous capitalism, less 
subordinated to the needs of the imperialist countries. Pera, Zambia, 
Nigeria are only three of many such examples. 


International Rivalry 


Independence alone would not have been sufficient to achieve signi- 
ficant economic advance (e.g. Haiti, Liberia, Ethiopia). What has been 
crucial is the combination of political independence with certain objec- 
tive conditions in the post-war period. Specifically East-West rivalries 
and inter-imperialist rivalries, which have been the major external 
influence, have linked with internal forces, especially the rise of new 
ruling groups and the increase in popular, often petty bourgeois, 
mobilization.18 


The character and intensity of international rivalries have changed 
tapidly over the post-war period, as have popular pressures and ruling 
group reactions to them, shifting now to one country or region, now to 
another. Most obviously, cold war rivalries offered their seminal 
opportunities in the 19308 although, for the Third World, capitalist/ 
communist conflict may be more important than ever, as political 
detente between the us and the ussr, and the us and China, could lead 
to intensification of economic rivalries. Inter-imperialist rivalries were 
decisive immediately after 1945, as the United States sought to open up 
the formerly exclusive or semi-exclusive spheres of influence of the 
European imperialist powers.!9 This was a major factor in the econo- 
mic breakthrough of Middle Eastern nationalism.”° 


The 19708 are ushering in a new phase of imperialist rivalries with the 
uneven development of the major imperialist countries, together with 
the practical and political difficulties of applying Keynesian measures 
on an international basis.“ Both will combine to increase trade and 





U The struggle for a socialist liberation, where it occurs, typically involves both a 
mas indigenous upheaval, and an extension of Hast-West conflict, 
the result of it may be that elacwhere, while capitalism docs survive In the Third 


may consequence straggle. 
19 Anthoritatively chronicled and analysed in G. Kolko, The Politics of War, London 
1968 and In J. and G. Kolko, Ths Leits of Pewer, op. cit. 


dependence. 
2 Keynesian policies within the domestic economy can be successful becanse the 
strio impoecs a measure of oversll co-ordination, a framework within which io- 
dividual firms mst operate, But for the capitalist world as a whole reliance has to be 
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foreign investment rivalry, creating a situation in which the imperialist 
firms and states compete increasingly intenstvely for the favours and 
markets of Third World states. Thus the sharpest competition between 
United States, Japanese and European enterprises, according to the UN 
Economic Commission for Latin America, is probably in the markets of 
the underdeveloped countries. Whereas in the 19508 the vs, Britain a 
and France were the only major countries to invest in the Third World 
on any scale, the situation has been undergoing a radical change since 
the 19608. For example, United States direct and portfolio investment 
(including re-investment) in the Third World as a whole grew at an 
annual average rate of 15-4 per cent between 1964 and 1968, whereas 
during the same period Japan’s investment grew at an annual rate of 
32 per cent, and Germany’s at 50 per cent. In fact, between 1967 and 
1968 Germany’s investment in underdeveloped countries rose by more 
than 300 per cent.? In Latin America alone, generally regarded in the 
post-war period as the United States’ exclusive preserve, apart from a 
few British enclaves, the principal Japanese and European firms are 
already operating on a large scale.* 4 


The uci report is worth quoting at length on the consequences of the 
increase in competition by imperialist firms through overseas invest- 
ments in underdeveloped countries: ‘A first effect of this increased 
competition between subsidiaries of international companies may 
possibly be to weaken the position of the individual companies in the 
countries in which they wish to operate. Up to now, the market for 
foreign investment has been characterized by the fact that international 
enterprises could take their pick of the countries, selecting whichever 
offered them the greatest tax incentives while governments vied with _ 


each other in furnishing ways of attracting more foreign investment. 


Because of the growing need for firms to invest abroad the consolida- 
tion of regional groupings in which efforts are made to equalize condi-}— 
tlons for entry of foreign capital, and the government’s increasing 
concern about the gradual takeover of their industries (by us concerns), 
it may well be that the balance in the foreign capital market will 
gradually incline in favour of the governments of the countries in which 


the enterprises operate. 


The strengthening of the countries’ bargaining position would force 
firms to adopt a more and more flexible attitude to the terms imposed by 


placed in inter-state co-ordination, aided by advice and to a lesser extent rules and 
policies of varlous international organizations. Neither co-ordination nor inter- 
national institutions can be as effective as a state, although thelr effectivences is often 
underestimated. 

un Eromeatc Survey of Latin America, 1970, New York 1972, Part Two. Special 
plies ieee eal AEA international enterprises and their inftoence on 


D on The External Financing of Economie Developared (UN Publication Sales no. E 7o 11 


H UN Ecomeseis Survey of Latin America, 1970, p. 304. For example among the principal 
German firms established in Latin Americe are Beyer, Hoechst end nasr in chemicals; 
Volkswagen and Daimler Benz in vehicles; Siemens and Bosch in electrical equip- 
ment; sxF in ball and roller bearings; Mannessmann, Krupp and Thyssen in the iron 
and steel industry; Metalgeselischaft in mining and metallurgy; and Hochtief and 
Philipp Holzman in building. 
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countries on regional groupings. There are already signs of greater flexi- 
bility among the international enterprises in both the extractive and the manu- 
facturing sectors. Firms are agreeing to being minority share-holders and 
to much more restrictive conditions than in the past. They are entering 
into associations with public, semi-public and private enterprises in 
countries with different economic systems (including enterprises 
operating under the workers’ management system in Yugoslavia). This 
means that firms are showing more and more willingness to fulfil the 
functions that the countries assign them according to the development 
model they have adopted’® (my italics). 


This passage would have been much less tentative in tone had it been 
written three years later.*6 In this, and in other respects, the 19708 are 
likely to be watershed years for many of the more important under- 
developed countries. The Left has tended in general to emphasize the 
reverse side of the coin, i.e. rivalries between Third World states and 
imperialist countries and firms. But solitary emphasis on this point e 
any one time in the post-war period shromds the direction of change in the siina- 
tioa. It even ignores the significant exception of 19th-century Latin 
America; here imperialist competition was, according to Platt,” 
decisive in greatly increasing the range of economic and political 
options available to Latin American businessmen and governments 
precisely because Latin America was politically independent. 


Emphasis on imperialist rivalries as a favourable objective factor, which 
complements independence and facilitates economic advance, should 
not obscure the fact that imperialist countries since the war have them- 
selves adopted a positive policy of favosriag Third World industrializa- 
tion and economic development; this has been partly to make the most 
out of a trend they could not in any case reverse or balt. and partly m 
forward-looking strategy to estais revolutios®®, Imperialist policies 
favourable to such industrialization include the willingness and ability 
of imperialist firms to invest in the Third World in manufacturing, 
including heavy industries, capital-intensive industries and export- 
oriented industries. Then there have been attempts to help open, o1 
further open, the markets of the imperialist countries for exports from 
underdeveloped countries, including manufactures (e.g. the Genera} 
Preference Scheme) and the exemption of the underdeveloped countries 
from the effects of measures by the imperialist countries to protect thein 


D on Ecomeacic Survey of Latin America, 1970, p. 304. This point does not imply ab 
sence of competition between imperialist firms in the 19408 and 19508, only that th 
intensity of this competition is now becoming much greater. 

46 This point can be confirmed by any survey of the financial press over recent years 
but is not readily quantifiable with available statistics, 

47D, C. M. Platt, ‘Economic imperialism and the businessman: Britain and Lati 
America before 1914’, in Owen and Sutcliffe (eds.) Stmdies in the Theory of . 

* ‘Security is development and without development there can be no security. + 
developing nation that does not, in fact, develop simply cannot remain secure for th. 
simple reason that ite own citixeory cannot shed its human nature. If security implies 
anything, it implies a minimal reserve of order and stability. Without intemal devel 
opment of at least a minimal degree, order and stability are impossible’, Rober 
S. MacNamara, cited in M. J. Klare Wer Without End, Vintage Books, New York 
1972, p. 27. Macnamara enunciated this philosophy in 1966 when he was us Secretar: 
of Defence. The significance of the fact that he is now President of the World Bani 
needs no underlining. 


balances of payments (such as Brituin’s 1968 import deposit scheme), 
Although vs protection is hindering exports from the Third World ina 
few industries (mainly textiles), Japan and the Exc are adopting more 
liberal policies towards other Third World manufactured exports; in 


any case textiles and similar products are giving way to more sophisti- , 


cated manufactures. In addition there have been attempts to ameliorate 
the balance of payments crises and liquidity problems of under- 
developed countries by increasingly concessionary aid terms (especially 
in debt rescheduling, already seen in Indonesia, and a process which is 


likely to become increasingly important) and special reserves (the sprs © 


which have already been useful in this respect). Finally, of course, 
there has been collaboration by the imperialist countries with rulers and 
exploiting classes in the Third World to suppress anti-capitalist move- 
ments. This can enable capitalism to survive and prosper (as in South 
Korea), but it can have counter-productive economic effects, by giving 
more power to particularly corrupt and inefficient ruling groups. A 
last word should be added on the attempts by imperialist countries, 
often through international organizations, to improve the economic. 
performance of Third World countries by advice, experts and training. 
The actual effects of such activity are very contradictory. The Inter- 
national Bank, and the International Monetary Fund have fairly con- 
sistently given and enforced counter-productive advice,?® whereas the 
ECLA has developed a more sensitive and realistic philosophy.>° 


Il The Meaning of Dependence 


When faced with the fact that a measure of industrialization in the 
Third World das taken place, socialist writers have argued that this 
merely results in a different style of dependence, i.e. that independent io- 
dustrialization (or economic development) is impossible. Unfortu- 
nately the issue has often been put in terms of economic development 


in general or ‘independent’ economic development (or industrializa- y 


tion), as if these concepts were meaningful without it being specified 
whether of not we are referring to capitalist or socialist economic 
development. What happens only too often with this approach is that, 
either explicitly or implicitly, a somewhat utopian ideal is advanced 
under the brave banner of an ‘independent economic development’ that 
lacks any specific class connotation (although occasionally the word 
socialism creeps in). Obviously the actual capitalist development of the 
underdeveloped countries cannot match up to this ideal (full employ- 
ment, diversified industry and agriculture, adequate housing, relatively 
egalitarian income distribution, etc) and so it is happily concluded that 
only socialism provides a solution. In this process the problem of what 
the actual developments are and how conducive they may be to de- 
veloping capitalism is ignored. Thus many revolutionaries liveinahappy 
world in which non-socialist (capitalist) development never comes up 
to the Left’s idealized requirements and so can be regarded as a failure. 


In the meantime this capitalist ‘failure’ may be achieving distinct }- 


successes in its own terms—strengthening itself against socialist forces. 


29 And me here in Britain. 
% Although they now favour indnstrislizetion explicitly counter-productive advice 
was probably the result of philistine economics rather then imperialist manipulation. 
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Four Criteria 


Bob Sutcliffe has, however, attempted to give more precision to the con- 
cept of independent industrialization (or independent economic 
development)" by defining what he regards as its four principal ele- 
ments. These are that development should be based on the home market; 
that development should encompass a wide range of industries; that 
development should not be reliant on foreign finance except where the 
underdeveloped country can control the use of foreign fands; and that 
analogously to having a diversified industrial stracture there should be 
‘independent technological progress’. 


It will be realized immediately that the alleged impossibility of iade- 
pendent industrialization so defined is markedly different from earlier 
predictions that little or no industrialization was possible for the 
Third World. So it is strange that Sutcliffe can conclude on the basis of 
this definition that independent capitalist industrialization is nowadays 
impossible. But because his definition of development is a serious one 
we will take the four elements of independent industrialization that he 
suggests and for the remainder of this section subject them, in order, to 
a closer scrutiny. 


The leading sector, or one of the leading sectors, for the majority of 
underdeveloped economies in post-war development has been manu- 
facturing based precisely and domincntly on the bomes market. Over the period 
1950-6 the underdeveloped countries as a whole expanded manufac- 
turing one-third faster than the infrastructure and twice as fast as the 
agricultural and mining industries. Over the period 1960-8 manu- 
facturing accounted for no leas than 22-4 per cent of the total growth in 
gross domestic product in the underdeveloped counties, Le. a contribu- 
tion higher than that of any other sector.4 The United Nations In- 
dustrial Development Organization estimates that wot wors thes ome 


tenth of this expansion of manafacturing was accounted for by foreign demand 


Turning to diversification into capital and intermediate goods sectors, 
Sutcliffe’s second criterion, a considerable number of underdeveloped 
countries can now boast some development of heavy industry including 
even iron and steel, petrochemicals, shipbuilding, lorry-making, aircraft 
industries, locomotives and other railway equipment, cement, electrical 
machinery, machine tools, heavy non-electrical machinery and so on. 


" B, Sutcliffe, ‘Imperialism and industrialixation in the Third World’, in Owen and 
ee ee hace 
H Sutcliffe, however, makes an exception in bi ana ela EE ing erecra 
‘war breaking out which he envisages as creating openings for independent 
industrialfration in the periphery (Sutcliffe, op. cit., p. 192). In addition to the four 
elements of independent industralimtion mentioned, Satdiiffe ages that indepen 
dent indnstrislization ‘should originate with and be maintained by social and econo- 
mic forces within the industrialixing country’ (p. 174). He does not elaborate this 


trade 15°1 per cent. UNIDO Indwrirlel Developement Survey, Vel. IV, 1972, p- 6. 
S Survey, Vel. I, p. 59. 
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UNIDO’s first Industrial Survey in 1969 noted that the 7 per cent growth in 
manufacturing output achieved in recent years by the underdeveloped 
countries was brought about mately by a determined growth effort in the 
heavy industries (an annual average growth rate of over 9 per cent per 
annum). It went on to remark that the growth in these industries was 
steadier and faster than in previous decades and that the sustained > 
effort in recent years to raise the output of paper products, chemicals, 
petroleum products, non-metallic mineral products, basic metals and 
metal products had been so great that the value added in heavy indus- 
tries might soon equal the value added in light industries. This ‘would 
be a landmark in the industrial advancement of developing countries.’5¢ 
Some countries achieved extraordinarily high growth rates. For ex- 
ample, the transport equipment group increased at an annual average 
rate of 21 per cent in Taiwan, 44 per cent in Iran, 35 per cent in South 
Korea, 14 per cent in Mexico and 12 percent in the Philippines during 
1960-9. The electrical machinery manufacturing industries expanded 
their output per annum over the same period by 46-7 per cent in Taiwan, 
23 per cent in Iran, 55 per cent in the Republic of Korea, 14 per eent ioy 
Mexico, 14 per cent in India, 7-5 per cent in Chile, 11 per cent in the 
Philippines and 9°8 per cent in Brazil. Mexico, Brazil, Argentine and 
India are already producing a large and growing proportion of the 
capital and intermediate goods they need’ and Iran, Egypt, Turkey, 
Nigeria and Indonesia are following the same path and likely to achieve 
similar relatively large capital goods industries.°* Thus Sutcliffe’s 
second criterion for ‘independent industrislization’ is on the way to 
fulfilment, although the diversification of industry also raises the dif- 
cult issue of technology which we have still to discuss. 


Foreign Finance 


With regard to the third criterion of reliance on foreign finance, Sut- 
cliffe rightly argues that the crucial point about finance is who 

it rather than its source of origin. This demands more wide i 
discussion. But before we consider the question of control it is as well 
to put the matter of financial sources in perspective. There are two essen- 
dal points here: first, that in aggregate terms foreign direct investment 
in underdeveloped countries is not very important. Thus from 1966 to 
1969 foreign investment in Latin America represented less than 5 per 7 
cent of gross domestic investment®? and this figure includes reinvested 
earnings. Taking the period 1964-8, Manser calculates the sst direct 
foreign capital input into Latin America as being 1-3 per cent of gross 


UNDO Ledustrial Develepacest Survey, op. cit; India already produces 50 per cent of 
ber machine tool requirements and, according to the un Moathly Bulletin of Statisties 
for Angust 1975, Brexil ranks seventh among capitalist coantrles in commercial 

production and has nearly double the output of Itely in this important 


goods 
H Smaller, modiom-sixed, underdeveloped countries may schiere the benefits of 
economies of scale in capital goods industries via export specialisation, especially 
teglonal integration and co-operation continues to develop (eg. Taiwan, 
Philippines, Venexuela, Zambie, Chile, Pero, Republic of Korea, Columbia and 
Algeria smong others). 
» Pfrench-Davis, ‘Foreign Investment in Latin America: Recent Trends and Pros- 
pects’ in V.L. Urquidi and R. Thorp (ede), Latin America is tho International Eoman, 
1973, pP» 171. 
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asset formation. In this case ‘net’ means net of income outflows less 
reinvested earnings; the gross capital input (i.e. deducting the out- 
ward flow of interest and profits from the investment) coming to about 
5 per cent of groes asset formation.‘ 


For the underdeveloped world as a whole, calculations by Manser, of 
representative figures for a limited number of major underdeveloped 
countries based on orcD datat? suggest higher direct investment con- 
tributions which are nevertheless still small proportionately to total 
fixed capital formation in the countries concerned, ie. the net capital 
contribution equalling about 5 per cent of total fixed capital formation.’ 
Moreover Pazos’ calculations show that for Latin America from 1951 
to 1969 «i forms of foreign capital investment (Le. not just private 
foreign direct investment) varied between 7 and 11 per cent of gross 
domestic investment,“ the comparable figure for underdeveloped 
countries as a whole being about 15 per cent.* Thus total foreign 
capital flows not only represented rather a small contribution to total 
gross investment in underdeveloped countries, but foreign direct in- 
vestment alone, represents only half of the total flow. 


Secondly, as regards financial sources, it is important to bear in mind 
that the operations of foreign subsidiaries and branches of multi 
national firms are largely funded in aggregate from local sources and/or 
re-invested earnings. Thus for all sectors and all regions (Asia, Africa 
and Latin America) the growth of total assets of us international entet- 
prise between 1957 and 1965 was financed to the extent of only 21 per 
cent from the us, the figure for manufacturing alone being even lower, 
only 17 per cent.4® Consequently, as the EcLA has pointed out,*’ the 
underdeveloped countries have here a considerable leverage potential 
for dealing with foreign firms. 


To what extent have the underdeveloped capitalist countries, in fact, 
exerted such leverage or any other kind of control over foreign firms? 
What is the dirwtios of change in the bargaining power of the ‘two 
sides’ P48 What limits, if any, are there to such change (in whichever 


10W, A. P. Manser, The Financia] Role of Multinational Paterprins, London, 197%, 


p. $2. 
41 Manser’s calculstion thus corresponds to thet of Ffrench-Davis. 

 oncp Development Centre: National Ascommts of Last Deseleped Comstries, 1959-68. 
The countries are Argentina, Braxil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Pero, Venexnele, 
Ceylon, Taiwan, South Korea, Thailand, Kenya, Pakisten, the Philippines, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Tunisia and India. 

4 Manser, op. cit., p. 51. The proportion may have been slightly overestimated ss in 
some cases elements of public capital formation have been incinded with direct 





foreign private Investment, 

# Paxos, cited in Firench-Davis, op. ch., p. 172. 

4 L. Pearson, Pertwers tu Develo pament: repert of the Commission on Ixternatione! Develep- 
ment, Now York, 1969, p. 14. cited in Pfrench-Davis, op. cit., p- T chron 
are wef net of the outflow of profit end interest and therefore overemphasize the 
foreign capital contribution. 

Ga ae 1970, New York, 1972, Special Studies, p. 276. 
48 There are, of course, many ‘sides’. Neither international enterpelses nor under- 
developed countries, nor imperialist countries ere homogeneous groupings with 
all interests in common. However, for the moment a certain shorthand is coo- 
venlent, 
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direction)? Are the elements of conflict irreconcilable or can a sodas 
sivexds be established favourable to capitalist development? The stan- 
dard picture of gigantic international firms with enormous economic 
power spreading their tentacles ever wider over the underdeveloped 
capitalist world, manipulating their governments and crushing their 
peoples, through ruthless exploitation, into the mire of poverty and Y 
unemployment, easily over-riding en route any feeble signs of national- 
ism which display themselves—this standard picture is too well known 
to need elaboration. However, it corresponds neither to the current 
state of affairs not to the way in which the situation is changing. The 
historical evidence unambiguously shows that since their independence 
underdeveloped countries are steadily improving their 

positions and their ability to control foreign firms operating in their 
territories. 


Control over Resources 


In examining the issue of imperialist financial control, it is useful to dis-__, 
tinguish between resource-based international enterprises (fuel and 
minerals) and international manufacturing enterprises. Although our 
principal concern is with the latter, more is known about investor-host 
country relationships for the former. As the similarities between the 
two types of enterprise in their relations with host countries are greater 
than their differences and as, moreover, the resource industries were 
established before the manufacturing enterprises and to a considerable 
extent have traced the itinerary which the latter are likely to follow, we 
will start by looking at the resource-based concerns. 


Conflicts tend to focus either over division of rent (Le. gross profits, 
interest charges, royalties and licence fees, etc) or over the character of 
the operations.*9 Historically, conflicts over the former were more 
common in the extractive rather than the manufacturing sector; todayy- 
both kinds of conflict occur in each sector. In minerals and fuel, 
although data are difficult to get for some industries (e.g. aluminium, 
bauxite), the picture is one of the large companies receiving, over the 
long run, a declining share of the rent in favour of the host countries 
and —what is in some respects even more important—purchasing a 
growing proportion of their inputs within the host country. Oil is, of , 
course, the outstanding example with the underdeveloped countries 
having raised their share of profits on crude oll from 10-15 per cent in 
the 19208 to about 85 per cent in 1972.5° A study of the seven largest 
international ofl companies in the Eastern Hemisphere dramatically 
underlines the point. Their earnings per barrel of oil produced were 
reduced from 77 cents in 1957 to 40 cents in 1966 although they paid 78 
cents per barrel to the host governments in both years. Furthermore, 
payments per barrel to host governments rose to 78 cents in 1966 from 
7o cents in 1961 while company earnings per barrel fell from 54 cents 
Ponca) Rana takes PAT Gack a ad a r) 
develaping coamtries: Thoir Rake in Trade ond Deselepmest by Raymond Veron, un, New 
York, 1972, p. 11. Vernon’s study and that of the volume edited by R. Mikesell, 
Foreign Investment ia the Petrolsxm and Mineral Industries, Baltimore, 1971, have been 
used in the discussion below. 
= Vernon, p. 6. 
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in 1961 to 40 cents in 1966.%! Oil is not an exceptional case. Copper, the 
second biggest field for us foreign resources investment, is closely 
compatable. Thus in Chile taxes paid by the large copper companies 
rose from well under 10 per cent of the value of the product in the 
19208 to about 30 per cent in 1964, while profits as a percentage of pro- 
duct value have witnessed a long run decline.** Tax charges imposed on 
the Zambian copper industry in 1965 significantly reduced the net out- 
flow of factor payments and by the late 19608 domestic factors of pro- 
duction in Zambia were receiving about 80 per cent of the international 
value of the product. Thus over several decades, the copper producing 
countries too have substantially improved their rewards. Summing 
up the findings of the detailed case studies of a range of individual 
resource industries in a number of countries (petroleum in Argentina, 
Venezuela, Saudi Arabia and Iran, sulphur in Mexico, iron ore in 
Venezuela and Brazil, copper in Chile and manganese in Brazil) 
Mikesell concludes that, for most of the studies, retained value“, or net 
foreign exchange contributions, is about 60—70 per cent of export value 
of the product in recent years; with 50-75 per cent of this usually in 
various forms of payment to the host governments.*® Clearly, the situ- 
ation has radically altered since the carly days. 


Resource Companies 


Superior bargaining power of the mining and petroleum companies in 
those early days was partly based on the fact that the need for inputs 
mobilised by the multinational firms (capital, technology, skills, 
markets)? was then at its zenith, quite apart from, in many cases, the 
crucial factor of political control. Also, it was retional in many cases 
for the underdeveloped countries themselves to offer generous terms 
to attract such companies, initially. Once established, and for the re- 
source companies especially, with very large-scale investments at stake, 
the companies’ bargaining position was obviously reduced and more- 
over declined gradually as the various inputs became more accessible 
to underdeveloped economies, or accessible at lower cost. Local 
capital and reinvested earnings mpidly replaced the initial inflow. 
Technology (which did not on the whole change much in the resource 
industries as compared with the manufacturing sector), at first novel, 
was gradually absorbed locally through the sheer presence of the enter- 
prises, and as a result of policy pressures. Markets too became less of a 
constraint as the expansion of the domestic markets of the host count- 
ties raised internal demand. This was especially the case for petroleum 





S Basteran Hemisphere Rides the Storm, Petroleum Development, First National City 
Benk of New York, Jan. 1968, cited in R. Mikesell (ed.) Foreign Iuvertment ix the 
Petrolium and Mineral Industries, Baltimore, p. 7. 

52 Mikesell, op. cit., p. 7. 

M ON, World Lesweanic Survey 1969-7 05 the developing covastries in the 19605: the problem of 
appraising progress, OM, Now York, 1971, p. L4-15. 

H Vernon, op. cit., p. 8. 

™ Retained valne here, is taken as the direct contribution of the foreign campanies to 
the host country, tax payments tnd local expenditures for goods and services. 

% Mikesell, op. ct., p. 428. 

31 For our purposes markets can be considered as an input quite apart from marketing 
orgaotrations. 
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products in Latin America (e.g. in Venezuela, Argentina and Mexico) 
which had the incidental result of reducing surpluses for export thus 
benefiting producer country/oil company ‘oligopoly at the expense of 
the consumer. Moreover, us dominance in the world oll market has 
declined,°* and the rapid expansion of the European and Japanese 
economies has provided room for the growth of new companies Y 
(‘independents’), Extremely important too, has been the growth of 
national state-owned or controlled oil companies in the developed 
capitalist economies to safeguard and develop sources of supply. All 
this, together with the post-war efforts of the underdeveloped countries 
themselves to establish markets and marketing networks (e.g. currently 
Iran), has seriously weakened the oligopolistic control of the major oil 
companies, and immensely improved the bargaining power of the 
underdeveloped countries. Until recently, the increase in supply sources 
that resulted in turn depressed oil prices but the greater share of 
revenue obtained by the host countries and the expansion of output 
have more than offset this factor. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
dizea Wet althongh oil is the moet deacient and amporsiat ample ot y 
the process of rising rent and retained value shares for the host 
countries, it is not exceptional (until recently oil was regarded by the 
Left as the ultimate symbol of imperialist economic power abroad) and 
the substgntial changes described occurred well before the current 
world energy crisis, which has merely accelerated the trend. Un- 
doubtedly, it should be added, the underdeveloped countries have made 
their gains at the expense of the consumers in both the developed and 
underdeveloped consumer economies, 


Although division of the rent and profits has been the dominant issue in 
resource company—host country relations, clashes over integration of — 
these enclave sectors into the domestic economy up to and including 
nationalization now figure with increasing frequency. Most obvious 
and important in this respect is the nearly universal trend to 
processing, refining and fabricating mw materials in the country 
extraction. Again this is not only limited to oiL There is a general move 
in all three underdeveloped continents towards processing of such 
metals as copper, iron and bauxite for export.*® Transport costs and 
technological developments in processing, such as benefication of iron 
ores, encourage this process which, despite tariff barriers, will be 
difficult to resist if economic expansion in the imperialist countries is 
maintained. In most countries, processing for export of food and agri- 
cultural raw materials is also rapidly expanding, as for example with 
rubber sheeting, oil cake, tinned foods and many others. There is a 
slender division between refining and processing and the use of domes- 
tic raw materials as low-cost inputs for wholly new industries, such as 
petro-chemicals, other chemicals, fertilizers, iron and steel industries 


= Prior to 1950 there were only about 6 or 7 us-based enterprises engaged in foreign 
oil operation, but by 1970 they were numbered in scores. ee 
sh enterprises accounted for 90 per ceat of the oil moving in International trade 
Cee ee P a OE 
of marked further declines in their ahares. The same trend is typical of copper 
(Vemon, op. cit., pp. 6 and 9) and other resource industries. 
59 Specific examples are refined copper in Chile and iron ore agglomerates In Vano- 


and metallurgical industries, All these are expanding rather rapidly in 
the Third World and all have, incidentally, marked advantages for 
improving the foreign exchange position and increasing the integra- 
tion and technological advance of the local economy. 


Linkage and Control 


Pressure is now being exerted, on resource companies in general and 
petroleum ones especially, over pricing, the volume of production, in- 
vestment policies, transportation and new supply sources.6° An im- 
portant dim is to improve the ‘backward linkages’ of the resource in- 
dustries and such development seems to be less hindered by the 
bargaining position of the peripheral countries, or the policies of the 
multinational firms, than by the still limited degree of manufacturing 
in Third World countries, especially in Africa. This is a condition, 
however, which, as we have seen, is rapidly changing for the better. 


Finally, the world-wide desire for national control of the development 
of natural resources and the perception that in the long run such con- 
trol will serve capitalist (and socialist) development has led to the adop- 
tion of various policies and mechanisms of a general character to ensure 
such control, notably joint ventures, local equity participation of both a 
minority or majority character, service contracts and outright nation- 
alization. In the resource industries, host government participation of 
some sort is now nearly inevitable in any major new investment, 
whether with a passive financial character only, or with an active policy 
role. The latter is more likely and there is a trend for majority financial 
stake by the host government. This trend is not limited to new pro- 
jects; existing investments are regularly converted into what are effec- 
tively joint ventures.°t Sometimes the local state operates in partner- 
ship with local businessmen (as with Pan American Sulphur in Mexico), 
sometimes local businessmen alone operate the venture with the foreign 
company (as with Bethlehem Steel’s minority partnership with a local 
businessman in the 19508 to develop Brazil’s manganese ore.) Service 
contracts whereby national governments or, less frequently at this stage 
at least, local businessmen, hire out management, supervising, training 
and technological services from the advanced capitalist countries have 
various advantages. They combine fall indigenous control with con 
tinuing access to the most advanced methods and technology abroad, 
while at the same time the interests of the foreign firms concerned will 
be served by the provision of efficient services in conformity with the 
expressed policies of the contracting countries. Where sizeable foreign 
capital contributions are required, these can be mobilized from abroad 
without direct control, through portfolio investment. As a proportion 
of total net flows of financial resources to underdeveloped countries, 


(oe ee eee 
Mexican govermment—resolyed in favour of the latter—was over the companies 
laggardlinces in opening up new supplies (Mikesell, op. cit., ch. 11, by M S. Wion- 
ck). 


© Eor example, the widespread recent advance of agreements in the oil 
countries and Sierrs Leone’s acquisition of 51 per cent of the ux. Sierra Leone Seko- 
tion Trust diamond mining equity. 

© Mikesell, op. cit., ch. 14. 


portfolio investment rose steadily between 1956 and 19697and increased 
substantially in absolute terms from $190 million to $1,674 million 
over the same period (table vr). Apparently this tendency is accelerat- 
ing“—a pattern in some ways comparable to the foreign resource 
mobilization so conducive to the economic development of the vs in 


the 19th century. 7 


TABLE VI 
Net Flow of Private Financial Resources to Lass Deselaped Coomtrits 


I9sS I961 1966 1967 1968 1969 


Total net flows of 

financial resources 6,258 9,197 10,348 11,910 18,118 13,571 
of which 

Total private flows 2,998 3,098 3,810 4,208 5,963 6,280 
of which 

Direct investment (net) 2,350 1,986 2,188 2,118 2,899 2,566 
Bilateral portfolio i 453 505 796 886 1,260 
Moltilateral portfolio 90 90 15 306 65 414 
Export credits 458 569 1,106 989 1,579 2,040 


source: P. Ayre, “The future of private investment in less developed countries’, in 
T. J. Bynes (ed.) Fornign Resonrces and Econeucts Deselopavent, London, 1971, p. 11, 
based on data from the Pearson Report and oRCD. 


Manufacturing Industries 


We can examine the conflicts between foreign investors and under- 
developed countries over the rent and the character of operations in the 
industries (our main concern) by contrasting them to 
the clashes that have taken place over resource industries. For most 
manufactures, beyond the simple consumer goods such as textiles, 
household fixtures, shoes and so on, industries in the underdeveloped 
countries are generally at the stage where they still want to attract more 
foreign investment; they are therefore nearer the beginning af the cycle} 
of negotiation, renegotiation and increasing control, sometimes ending 
in outright nationalization, through which the resource industries have 
passed. Consequently bargaining over rent has been less marked; we 
cannot expect to observe in manufacturing industries the dramatic 
surge in profits share taken by the underdeveloped countries which has 
typified the resource industries. However, in so far as foreign enter- 
prises in manufacturing mainly sell in the host country’s home markets, 
or perhaps regional groupings of such countries, the increased compe- 
tition between the rising numbers of foreign owned subsidiaries and 
branches in the underdeveloped countries (tables vu and vm) will 
probably result in reduced profit rates% and shares of value added, with 
consequent gains to consumers in underdeveloped countries and a 


greater net gain, or lesser net outflow, of foreign exchange. Against 


© P. Ayre, “The Future of Private Investment in Less Developed Countries’, in T. J. 
Byres (ed.) Foreign Reseserces and Ecomoncic Develepasert, Loodon, 1971, p» 11. 
the lowest 


internationally, ECLA, Eeomemric Survey of Latin Amerika, 
1970, UN, New York, 1972, p. 271. 
© vs tax laws have favoured profits earned in underdeveloped countries: the effect 
has been to raise absolute foreign exchange revenues for these countries, 
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this, An G fas te bates cee a P Y A 
for export markets in the developed world, competitive pressures 


peoft'dheres will, of couse, telice forein exange gains of the 
underdeveloped countries in favour of advanced country consumers. 


TABLE VII 
Foreign Direct Levestment of 0t-based Eaterprises in Manafactering 
Facilities in Specified Arcat 1929-70 
(Millions of dollars) 
Year Latia America Africa Asia" 
(Except S. Africa) 
1929 231 — 76 
1936 192 — 54 
1943 325 = 68 
1950 78x Negligible 68 
1957 1,280 6 118 
1964 2,507 34 349 
1970 4,604 100 692 


source: Vernon, op. ct, p. 12 (based oa us Department of Commerce data) and 
Surrey of Corrent Business, October 1971, pp. 32-3. 
*Exclndes Australia, New Zealand and Japan in 1957, 1964 and 1970. 


TABLE VIN 
Goagraphical Spread of 17 Manufacturing Subsidiaries of ot-band Multinational 
Enterprises 1903-67 
(Number of subsidiaries) 
Year Latin Asnria Africa Asis 
(except S. Africa) (except Japan) 
1901 3 o o 
1919 20 o 5 
1929 56 o 18 
1939 114 o 22 
1950 259 5 33 
1959, 572 17 83 
1963 783 35 179 
1967 950 73 237 


SOURCE: Vernon, op. cit, p. 12 (based on Harvard Multinational Enterprise study). 


All the trends towards greater control and moulding of operations to 
suit national development aims, which we noted in the resource in- 
dustries, are present to somewhat different extents and with sometimes 
different significance in the manufacturing industries. Underdeveloped 
countries have raised tariffs and various other taxes for revenue and 
balance of payments purposes (occasionally even initially as part of a 
process of deliberate import substitution industrialization). This has en- 
couraged the creation of local subsidiaries by the metropolitan firms, 
Almost as soon as these have been installed a wide variety of pressures 
are brought to bear to prevent them from remaining as manufacturing 
enclaves (ic. factories carrying out only the last stages of assembly, 
utilizing imported materials and fuels, employing a very large propor- 
tion of expatriate personnel in all but the least skilled occupations, etc). 
Instead they have been pushed into a more integrated relationship with 
the national economy’ in order to reduce the dependence of such 


Vernon gives a useful summary of this process for the us automobile industry in 
Latin America, ibid., ch. 2. 
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foreign enterprises on imported fuels and materials and expatrieteskillsin 
favour of local resources and the development of local skills. Recently, 
pressures (by no means always necessary) to expand manufactured 
exports have also been noted as the governments of the developing 
countries became more experienced and sophisticated in bargaining 
and have clarified their development strategies. More attention is now 
being paid to get new foreign investment into critical sectors, and with 
the required technologies. Very significant results have been achieved. 
Table rx gives some impressive figures for Latin America and although 
that continent is somewhat ahead, especially of the poorer countries of 
Africa and Asia, similar figures can be recorded in countries in all three 
continents and the direction of change is unmistakable, As usual, 
these achievements have been largely ignored or underestimated, 


especially on the Left, ever unwilling to recognize the new and develop- 
ing elements in a situation. 


TABLE Ix 
Payments of us-contrelled Manxfactwring Subsidies in Latin America 1957 

Porcentags of 

Payments Amann tated sales 

(Millions of $) 

Local payments* 1,868 817 

of mhich 

Materials, supplies, eervicest 1,212 $50 

Wages and salaries 354 1353 

Income taxes 149 65 

Other local payments 15% 67 

Foreign payments 308 13°5 

Materials and services 246 10°8 

Remitted profits 62 r7 


SOURCE: Vernon, op cdt, p. 14 (based on us Department of Commerce censuses) and 
Council for Latin America Inc, The Effects of Untied Stater and ather Forsien Investmens 


With a changed emphasis throughout the Third World from import 
substitution industrialization to export promotion industrialization, 
pressures have also been brought to bear on international manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries and branches to utilize their marketing networks to 
export from the underdeveloped countries to their home countries and 
to other advanced capitalist economies. If it can be done profitably 
there is no sound reason why international subsidiaries in the under- 
developed countries should not wish to export manufactures especially, }~ 
although by no means solely, to third parties. Thus pressures by the 
host country will not always be necessary to encourage multinational 
subsidiaries to export. As a result multinational subsidiaries in Latin 
America account for a proportionately higher volume of manufactured 
exports (by 1957, 40 per cent of all exports of manufactures from Latin 
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American were accounted for by us affiliates67) than their contribution 
to total manufacturing output and the same applies to some Asian 
countries, notably Taiwan and South Korea. Furthermore, it is a 
particular benefit to underdeveloped economies, especially as regards 
exports, where, as in Latin America, the sales of their manufacturing 
subsidiaries are concentrated in a few industries notable for their high 
degree of oligopoly, eg. as shown in table x, transportation (pri- 
marily automobiles), food products and machinery with a poor showing 


TABLE X 
Sales of Mansfactsring Affiliates of Us-based Enterprises Located in Specific Areas 1968 
In rest of world 
(except Canada 
Is Latin America & Europe) 
Food 1,490 472 
Paper and allied products 301 234 
1,987 1,743 
Rubber products 415 
Primary and fabricated metals 56x 488 
Machinery (excluding electrical) 402 1,202 
Electrical machinery $91 369 
‘Transportation equipment 1,335 1,619 
884 734 
Total 72966 9327 


souRncE: Vernon, op. cdt, p. 3 (based on us Department of Commerce data) and 
Ssreey of Carrot Barimess, October 1970, p. 19. 


for relatively unconcentrated industries such as textiles, leather and 
wood products. This oligopolistic structure is particularly conducive 
to opening up markets for underdeveloped economies in advanced 
capitalist economies and, moreover, the industries concerned are quite 
different from the ‘problem’ industries in the advanced countries, such 
as textiles, which are the object of protectionist pressures from business 
and the trade unions, especially in the us.® Nevertheless, evidence has 
frequently and validly been cited of, at least in certain countries, a high 
degree of restriction placed on multinational subsidiaries preventing 
them from undertaking exports, or at least limiting their extent.°9 The 
data cited above, and the remarkable success in the last decade or s0 of 
Third World exports of manufactures, suggest that this cannot have 
been such a powerful inhibiting factor.7? Moreover other evidence 
suggests that formal restrictions are not a useful guide to actual prac- 
tice as regards exports.”! But, to some extent it has been necessary to 
pressure foreign firms to export, for example by using threats to reduce 


® Vernon, ibid., p. 15. 

68 Vernon, op. cit. 

5* Reserve Bank of Indis, Foreign Collaboration in Indian Industry, Bombay, 1968, pp. 
106-10. 

7% As Veron has pointed out, formal restrictions on exports need not reflect a 


years irrespective of restrictions, National Council of Economic Research, 
Collaboration between Indian and Foreign Firms, Delhi, 1969, p. 162, cited in Vernon, 
ibid., p. 17. 
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involvement of recalcitrant subsidiaries in the host country’s domestic 
markets, An UNCTAD study of foreign collaboration agreements in 
India, generally regarded as a hapless prey to the international vultures, 
showed very clearly the success of government policy in reducing 
companies’ export restrictions considerably over a short period of time. 
It was found that the proportion of foreign collaboration agreements 
with export restrictions (other than the permissible type*) declined 
from 91 per cent in 1964 to 63 per cent in April 1969 and by November 
1970 was as low as 16 per cent. Moreover from April 1964 to 1966, and 
1967 to March 1969, agreements of the permissible type declined 
nearly twice as fast as those of the non-permissible type. 


> 


Subsidiaries 


The general tendency for the proportion of domestic ownership, and 
thus control,” of manufacturing subsidiaries of international firms in 
the Third World to grow is convincingly illustrated for us enterprises 
by table x1, which shows a decline in the proportion of wholly owned ~y’ 
subsidiaries from about two thirds for those established before 1946 to 
about 40 per cent for those established in the period 1958-67 and a rise 
in the proportion of minority-owned foreign manufacturing subsidi- 
aries from 8 per cent prior to 1946 to about 20 per cent in the period 
1958-67.75 Since 1970, the Andean Pact countries, Columbia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile and Venezuela have institutionalized a policy with 
provisions limiting remitted profits to 14 per cent per annum. It also 
obliges foreign companies to sell control of their operations to local 
investors within 15 years.76 The most economically important country 
in Africa, Nigeria, has from the very beginning of its industrialization 
in the latter half of the 19508 used joint ventures extensively. Thus 
there is evidence of a long term trend towards ‘domestication’ of 
ownership of foreign enterprises. The current so-called ‘take-over’ 
trend of Latin American industry by us enterprise is likely to be thet 
conjunctural and temporary effect of a relatively considerable upsurge 
in recent us direct investment in manufacturing abroad. Certainly, there 
is also a high and growing proportion of profit repatriation by vs 
subsidiaries abroad, but this sets further limits to the ‘take-over’ pro- 


cess.77 





72 The permissible type being thosc relating to prohibition of exports to the col- 
labarator’s own country or countries where the collaborator has branches, affiliates, 
subsidiaries, etc. 

73 UNCTAD, Restrictions on experts in foreign collaboration agresmonts in India, 1971, p. 18. 
H Since the ownership represents a realimble claim on resources and eince it is to the 


equity, A. C Hirschmann, How to Distesest In Latin American and Why, Eraays in Inter- 
national Finance, Princeton University, 1969, pp. 10-11. 

16 Financial Times, 18 January, 1973. ' 

7 Un, Econemis Survey of Latin America, 1970, ‘Special Studies’, p. 274. 
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TABLE XI 


Mansfoctaring Subsidiaries of 167 c1-based Multinations! Exterprinss ia Underdeveleped 
Comnciries, Classified 


Classified by Ownership when started.* 
Asia 
Africa (except 
Subsidiaries Latin Amerika (except 8. Africa) Japan) Total 
Established before 1946 
Total 2 28 236 
Wholly-ownedt 129 I 20 150 
Majority-owned 33 I I 35 
Minorlty-owned 29 o o 29 
Unknown iy o 7 n 
Established 1946-57 
Total 340 II 44 395 
Wholly-owned 192 7 14 223 
Majority-owned go s 13 106 
Minocity-owned 38 1 5 “4 
Unknown 20 o 2 = 
Established 19 58-67 
Total 750 69 194 013 
Wholly-owned 345 36 64 445 
Majority-owned 210 15 B 298 
Minority-owned 130 15 4 189 
Unknown 65 3 18 8r 


SOURCE: Merrie h 23 (based on Harvard Multinational Enterprise study). 
NOTES: *the figures incinde subsidiaries that subecqnently 


The increasing use of service and management contracts is, of course, a 
complement to and a natural consequence of, the development of in- 
digenous ownership. Underlying this trend is the importance of tech- 
nological *ressfer to the underdeveloped countries. In Latin America, 
for example, payments to us affiliates for the transfer of technology in 
manufacturing raise rates of return of from 11 to 14 per cent, and tech- 
nology payments as a proportion of total remittances are 

rapidly. This trend is so important that there is widespread 

among financial journalists and business (and other) economists that the 
role of international firms in the future will eventually, except in the 
largest projects, be predominantly concerned with developing and 
selling the most advanced technology and management expertise via 
service contracts, with a correspondingly negligible direct financial 
role.7® 


The net foreign exchange effects of foreign private investment are dis- 
cussed below, in the context of the total balance of payments flows as an 
aspect of imperialism, so that our discussion of financial dependence is 
not yet complete. Nevertheless it is clear that the view that absolutely 





78 This need not imply technalogical dependence, since it is likely to occur in selected 
ecctors only and since its economic worth for the international firms will be positively 
related to the newness (indeed possibly uniqueness) of the technology. As the lo- 
dustrial base of the Third World countries grows, they too will develop thelr tech- 
nological specialities so that, in this respect too, a more eqnal international division of 
labour will result. 
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increasing foreign private direct investments flows in manufacturing 
means increasing control by international companies over the Third 
World economies is the reverse of the actual situation. Indeed, looked 
at more broadly, it is not easy to imagine large new geographical centres 
of industrial and economic power indefinitely controlled from else- 
where. For manufacturing alone, technical economic factors are bound, * 
over time, to bind it by a thousand ties to the local environment and 
thus bring it under the control of that environment. As industrial 
power spreads political power follows. The conclusion emerges that, 
over foreign manufacturing investment in the Third World, conflicts 
occur within a long-term framework of eventual accommodation 
mutually acceptable and mutually advantageous to both sides. Thus the 
underdeveloped countries, increasingly and inexorably, are able to 
exert relatively greater leverage in the conflict and bargaining process. 


Independent Technological Progress 


We can now turn to the last of Sutcliffe’s four criteria, that of ‘indepen- 
dent technological progress’. The issue of technology is real enough, but 
because the empirical basis of the question often resides in specific 
processes it is not so accessible to statistical indices; a short discussion 
must deal in generalities. The argument about technological dependence 
is anyway rather general. It has a number of strands; that the under- 
developed countries are forced to rely on Western technology which is 
unsuited to their conditions in various ways (especially too labour- 
saving); that they cannot get access to Western (Le. advanced) tech- 
nology except on prohibitive terms; and that the dynamism of the 
advanced capitalist economies plus their existing enormous technolo- 
gical lead is such as to keep them permanently ahead of the under- 
developed countries and thus permanently dominating them. 


Apart from the element of conflict between the first and second of thesẹ 
arguments,’? a crucial defect in this whole position is that technology is 
to a large extent embodied in capital goods. Sutcliffe has cogently 
argued that ‘In a sense... technology has always been the basis of 
metropolitan monopoly. The underdeveloped areas have been unable 
to establish a complete industrial structure because they have been 
unable to establish the industries possessing at the same time the most + 
complex and advanced technology. In that case the basis of dependence 
today has shifted not to a new category, technology, but to a new more 
restricted group of capital goods industries.” 


ee re ee 
establish and develop a growing rangs of capital and intermediate goods in- 

dustries, technological progress will occur in a sense ‘automatically’, 
Le. as part of the learning-process integral to industrialization. We have 
seen that the necessary proviso is, in fact, currently being fulfilled and 


with it vacious complementary developments conducive to i 
an adequate technological base. Above all, the remarkably 





1 Admittedly, it is possible to resolve this contradiction, but the technological 
dependence view 1s so unelaborated that it has seldom, if ever, been done. 


+ Sutcliffe, op cit., p. 190. 
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development of education in the Third Worid."! This, together with the 
year-by-year improvement in the development of research, the exten- 
sion of services and the increase in competition between imperialist 
firms and countries in the Third World—combines with industrializa- 
tion per se to create the necessary material basis for ‘indigenous’ tech- 
nology.® In other words, where there are obstacles impeding tech- 
nological transfer or progress, for most countries these will lie in their 
own capabilities for assimilation rather than in imperialist monopoly or 
other forms of domination. These capabilities are improving rapidly 
year by year. The view that technological dependence is self-perpetuating 
has no foundation. 


This consideration is reinforced by other characteristics of Third 
World industrialization. First, the process of building up a capital 
goods industry automatically involves importation of the latest capital 
goods from the imperialist countries, which means bringing in the 
latest technology. Related to this point is the fact that commonly the 
capital goods industry in underdeveloped countries is wholly or partly 
owned by the state so that the possibility of foreign subsidiaries pre- 
venting the spread of the latest technology and know-how embodied in, 
or associated with, advanced equipment is severely circumscribed. 
Moreover, although the consumer goods industries with which in- 
dustrialization normally commences generally involve relatively less 
complex technologies, the universal, rapid and irreversible trend to- 
wards the processing of mineral and fuel resources within under- 
developed countries does involve complex advanced technologies for 
many products. 


Viewed from the specific standpoint of the development of Third 
World technology, these changes are highly favourable and objective 
in character.™ In addition there are the ‘subjective’ policy measures 
increasingly initiated, elaborated and adopted precisely to achieve a 
modern technological base. Among the more important of such 
measures are those which set out to control and regulate foreign invest- 
ment specifically in order to ensure that it involves transfer of required 
technologies, e.g. currently Mexico and Turkey. Also, policies of 
training local personnel to fill high level technical and managerial 
positions, as well, of course, as the lower ones, in foreign firms are 
already far advanced. The efforts of various international organixa- 


& Education in African states, for example, often absorba 25—30 per cent of budget 
B the 
ments to us firms by Latin America for ‘know-how’ shows a far higher 


ate expenditure on management expertise and services then on technology es such 
than is the case with payments by Japan, Europe and Canada, uN Esmee Survey of 


H Financial Times, 8 and 11 December 1972 and 18 January 1973. 
© “Localteation’ of personnel is, of course, cracial to the acquisition of 


tions, especially UNIDO, UNCTAD and ECLA in the same direction, will 
undoubtedly also have a long term effect. 


Static Arguments 


The proponents of the technological dependence view point to the ex-Y 
tensive foreign ownership of the growing industrial sector and to the 
monopolistic practices often adopted by foreign firms particularly to 
restrict the spread of technology to indigenous companies.*5 We have 
already noted the role of foreign firms in the Third World but three 
points should also be stressed in relation to technology; first, that the 
monopolistic restrictions argument is static and fails therefore to take 
account of the elements of change in the situation; second, that there are 
circumstances in which it may well be advantageous for foreign firms 
to help spread technology and third, that the allegedly inappropriate 
technology of advanced capitalist firms to the needs of underdeveloped 
countries is, in many cases, actually a rational response to local condi- 
tions in these countries, rather than something imposed upon them 
regardless of local circumstances. The static character of the doctrine’ 
leads to a failure to take account of the fact that monopolistic (aligo- 
polistic) behaviour is normal for capitalist firms in most contexts, 
wherever conditions permit: conditions do permit where competition 
is weak and indigenons firms and states are not well adapted to the 
absorption of new technology. But the mere evidence of extensive 
restriction and high transfer costs for technology does not provide a 
balanced account of the overall situation; it does not take into account 
the technology that does get through, not does it indicate the positive 
contribution of transferred technology even if that technology is ex- 
tremely costly.” Nor, above all, does it take into account the direction - 
of change in the situation. On an impressionistic basis it is the writer’s 
view that the blockage of technological transfer is less significant than 
what gets through and than the capabilities of the underdeveloped, 
countries to absorb it. Historical experience certainly suggests that as 
industry grows, and if a reasonable degree of competition prevails (plus 
at least moderate state intervention), then the spread of new tech- 
nology does not take long. In other words ‘Western’ technological 
superiority depends upon conditions which are losing their force.® 
Indeed, despite all the alleged inhibiting effects of foreign ownership, 
it has not prevented substantial expansion of manufactured exports or 
the producer goods industries; both areas where such inhibiting effects 
should show. 








%P, Patnaik, “Imperialism and the Growth of Indian Capitalism’ in Owen and 
Sutcliffe (eds.) Theories, p. 221, for the Indian case. 

87 For example, in comparison with the costs of technological tranefer between 
advanced capttelist countries. This point relates to the contribution of foreign in- 
vestment in general. 

+! The peculiar chameter of ‘know-how’ is such that its allegedly heavy costs to the 
purchaser (see S. J. Patel, “Imnasfer of Technology and Developing Countries,” 
Foreiga Trade Resiew, anonal number, January-March 1972, India Instituto of 

Trade) reflect various forms of monopoly power rather than real costs to a much 


grows. Moreover, y uaderdeveloped countries, 
only jast begianing to gain experience in bargaining and technological expertise and 
will undoubtedly become much tougher to deal with during the 19708. : 
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The integration policy of oil firms operating in the Middle East in the 
1950's clearly illustrates that it may be directly advantageous for im- 
petialist firms to promote the spread of know-how. As described by 
A. J. Meyer: “The integration programmes definitely provide a vehicle 
for broadening of the area’s technological base. Oil companies have 
proved most sympathetic to resignations by local employees embarking 
on businesses of their own and in some instances have promoted these 
businesses through contracts. Several dozen contracting firms, at 
least one locally owned and managed airline, at least one highly efficient 
research and translation agency, and dozens of merchant suppliers have 
spun off from oil companies in this fashion. Companies have come in- 
creasingly to regard such shifts of employment as transfers of invest- 
ment rather than loss of skilled employees. The companies’ role in 
business education is substantial. . 


‘In this same category the growing tendency of local contractors to 
form partnerships with Western engineering companies—partially an 
outgrowth of the supervising company arrangements earlier favoured 
by oil companies—has definitely led to improved technology and has 
permitted local firms to add steadily to the range of complex jobs they 
can not only bid on but actually do. A decade ago, for a local firm to 
attempt construction of a bridge across the Euphrates at Baghdad 
would have been unthinkable. Recently one local firm did the job 
handily, and a dozen others could have done as well. A growing num- 
ber of Middle Hast contractors now maintain active working relations 
with foreign firms’.®9 Such integration programmes, extending local 
technology, are in many ways wxtua/fy advantageous in a strictly econo- 
mic sense, and can be impelled by the escalating pressures of Third 
World nationalism.*° 


Moralistic Blame 


In an almost moralistic fashion so-called ‘international firms’ are 
blamed for imposing on countries with large and growing urban 
labour surpluses increasingly capital-intensive techniques alleged to 
aggravate the unemployment problem. This, it is argued, is the result 
of the mult-national considerations which such firms take into account 
in choosing their equipment, and the apparent irrationality of such 


A. J. Meyer, Middle Eastern Capitalism: Nine Essays, Harvard Middle Eastern 
Studies 2, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1959, pp. dea 


owners, in ahort to make ofl operation ‘one’ enterprise rather than ‘the enterprise’ in 
Middle Eastem countries.’ Ibid., pp. 82-3. 
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policies is explained by the economic benefits of deploying standardized 
equipment. This argument may be correct, but it should be said at once 
that it is pure hypothesis (Le. speculation). It has not, to the writer’s 
knowledge, been empirically texted on any scale against alternative 
hypotheses: that, given existing price-cost structures, the more capital 
intensive techniques generate the greatest re-investable surplus in thd 
longer run and thus mitigate unemployment; or, possibly, that the 
‘international’ firms are not initiating the use of capital-intensive tech- 
nology as part of a world-wide strategy, but are specifically responding 
to the domestic cost-price structure and its changes, especially to low 
productivity levels accompanied by large wage increases (as has 
certainly been the case in the Zambian copper industry) or to scarcity of 
adequate supervisory personnel to control inexperienced workers (as in 
Senegalese manufacturin g™). 


In sam, the thesis of technological dependence ignores the powerful 
forces reducing such dependence, lacks historical perspective and is 
conceptually misconceived. The necessity to discuss it at some len 
arises from the lack of adequate data, the confused character of 
theory and above all the fact that technology is the last resort of the 
dependence theoreticians (as indeed it is of many other fetishists). 


To conclude, if Sutcliffe’s four criteria of independent industrializa- 
tion can be regarded as valid—and their importance partly lies in the 
fact that such criterle are widely held—then, by all four, ‘independent’ 
industrislization has begun to take place rather rapidly. In the under- 
developed countries manufacturing progress of a substantial order is 
taking place based dominantly on the home market; secondly, in- 
dustrialization in the Third World is marked by increasing diversifica- 
tion of the manufacturing sectors with already significant achievements 
in the strategic capital and intermediate goods sectors; thirdly, i 
private direct investment, while it is increasing dynamically, is 
coming under the control of the underdeveloped countries themselves, 
to direct as they consider best; finally, technological development, 
although at an early stage in the Third World, is certainly not stagnant 
and the objective conditions for the rapid removal of the factors pro- 
moting technological backwardness and dependence are developing so 
rapidly that the view that technological dependence is self-perpetuat- 
ing is out of touch with reality. Thus, if these are the four criteria of 
independent industrialization, then they are on the way to being fal- 
filled. 


Historically, however, it has not always been a necessary or sufficient 


* That this is the case is suggested by a recent study by R. H, Mason, The Transfer of 
Techuolegy and the Factor Problem: the Philippines and Mexico, New York, UNTTAR 
PREE re NEN 10, ee 
more cspitalintenstve methods than local producers of similar products, ‘The sap- 
aldiarics do use more capital per worker, but this is embodied mainly in buildings, 
not machinery (which ia of cove likey to add to employe). 
Industrial Labor tu tha Republic of Sampai, New York, 1968. 
i As n Sot Aole tn Aa E Tie Chanel and Ma foe sa ea? 
a ac ae E EA LL 
‘ac./5. 
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condition that these criteria hold good. Manufactured exports played a 
decisive role in the early industrialization of Britain and Japan among 
others. Some countries achieved advanced ‘independent’ capitalist in- 
dustrialization without substantial development of capital goods 
sectors, e.g. Denmark, Switzerland, New Zealand; and Japan’s in- 
dustrialization was largely accomplished by borrowed rather than by 
independent technology.™ 


More important, the very notion of ‘independent industrialization’, 
even if clarified by specifying whether it is capitalist or socialist, is 
highly ambiguous. The increase in economic interdependence within 
the capitalist world and the collaboration of ruling, exploitative, 
classes throughout the world against socialism and the masses, both 
mean that the issue would be more accurately posed in terms of 
equality between previously unequal ‘partners’ in an increasingly inter- 
dependent relationship. 


IV Imperialism as a World System 


Many of the trends described above have been recognized on the Left 
but have been regarded as of a minor order; able to modify the im- 
perialist system only within fairly narrow limits. The imperialist 
system itself is often seen as a structure of dependence whereby the 
Third World countries are kept in their subordinate place by means of 
endemic balance of payments problems arising from their trade, aid and 
investment relationships with the imperialist countries. Imperialism 
has also been characterized as a system whereby the surplus produced 
in underdeveloped countries is transferred to the imperialist countries 
(Robin Murray™); as a system characterized by and tending to per- 
petuate an international division of labour in production correspond- 
ing to the needs of the advanced capitalist world (Magdoff); as a system 
whereby resources in Third World countries are controlled by the 
nations of other countries for the latters’ benefit Bloch**); and as a 
international system of economic and political domination based upon 
and perpetuating a hierarchy of relatively stable rates of accumulation 
(Murray?) All these various definitions have different implications. 


The balance of payments trends and prospects of the Third World 
countries, like so much else in this essay, can be only cursorily dis- 
cussed. The generally ‘pessimistic’ left and liberal outlooks on the 
matter tend to ignore a number of features of the situation all of which 
at least saggest that recent experience might be favourable and future 


% Truc, the borrowed technology was modified, but this still significantly under- 
mines the original straightforward formulation as to its necessity for independent 
industrislixation. 


© R, Murray, Tomerds a new world 

9% Berkeley Journal of Sociol, 1970, cited in M. Klere, War Withewt End, New York, 
1972, p. 13. (We do not deel with this definition separately since its elements are 
covered throughout the argument.) 

57 Since relattve accumulstion rates and levels, given the population of the Third 
World, mmst lle xt the basis of any self-perpetuating international inequalities we 
attach most importance to Murmy’s definition, which is, incidentally, cogently 
argued, 
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prospects positive. During the later 19608 the balance of payments of 
the underdeveloped countries on the whole improved, as shown by 
global figures for 1964-70 (table xm) and by near figures for 18 in- 
dividual countries from 1960 to 1969, which shows 14 of the 18 with 
an improvement in the overall balance and 9 of the 18 with an improve- 
ment in the current balance.°* This trend has continued into the 19708." 


TABLE XI 
Balance of Payments of Lass Developed Countries 1964-70 
Billions of Dollars Billions ¢f Dollars 
1964 O'ZI I968 0.90 
196s Telz 1969 1'98 
1966 O75 1970 304 


1967 o69 
source: IMF, Annee! Repert, Washington, DC, 1971, pP» 170. 


The result has been a continuous rise in reserves since 1962 (table xm). 

This positive growth, it seems, has been caused largely by an expansion 

of capital inflow, especially of export credits; by the absolute volume off 

private long-term investment both direct and portfolio; and, over 

the decade 1960-70, by a faster rate of growth of exports in value 

terms (7'2 per cent per annum) than of imports (6-4 per cent per 
101 


annum). 


This difference in export and import growth rates shows a really 
remarkable improvement over the performance in the 1950’s when 
imports increased (at 471 per cent per annum) substantially faster than 
exports (2-9 per cent per annum).! Although globally underdeveloped 
countries still had a visible trade deficit in 1970, it had been declining ~ 
as a result of these trends.1% 


TABLE XID qe 
International Resorses of Developing Countries 1962-71 

Milhous of Dollars Millions of Dollars 
1962 8,685 1967 I§,01§ 
1963 9775 1968 14,100 
1964 9.915 1969 15,580 
196s II,§10 Ig7e 18,230 
1966 12,130 IG7I 22,890 


SOURCE: UN Statistical Yearbook 1972, New York 1973, p. 40. 


Excellent Performance 


The excellent export performance was substantially the result of the 
tapid economic expansion, during the 19608, of the advanced capitalist 


* ner 1970 Annual Report, Washington DC, p. 105. 

% 1960, 1961 and 1962 witnessed declines in global reserves of underdevelo ped . 
countries. UNCTAD Review of International Trede znd Development 1969, uN New 
York, 1969, p. 41. 

10° ner 1971 Annual Report, op. cit., p. 120, and p. 11, 

Hi UNCTAD 1972 Handbook, op. cit., pp. 22 and 26. 

108 Thid., pp. 22 and 26. 

18 See nar 1971 Report, ibid, p. 20 and table 5.1 of uncraD 1972 Handbook, p. 221. 
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economies, for which, of course, the Third World nations bore no re- 
sponsibility. It was the expansion in the metropolitan centres which 
largely accounted for the stability of the terms of trade for the under- 
developed countries in the 1960s (table xrv). Nevertheless, their ability 
to respond to this demand expansion by improving their export volumes 
must not be ignored. The rate of growth of the export sedwares of under- 
developed countries rose from 3-6 per cent per annum in 1950-60, to 


TABLE XIV 

Terms of Trade of Lass-deseleped Countries 1960-71 (1963 = 109) 
Igo 104 1966 IOI 
961 102 I967 100 
1962 98 1968 I0I 
I963 100 I969 IOI 
1964 IOI Ig7e 101 
Ig96y 99 Igy IOI 
source: C. D. Rogera, ‘Intemational Commodity Agreements,’ Lignds Bank Review, 
April 1975, p. 36. 


6:5 per cent per annum in 1960—70.1 Moreover in value terms export 

accelerated in the second half of the 19608 compared with the 
first half.t The positive response of the Third World to favourable 
demand conditions is confirmed by the rapid expansion in thelr ex- 
ports of manufactures. The bulk of the Third World’s exports (93-94 
per cent) are sold to the so-called developed market economies (Le. the 
advanced capitalist countries plus Yugoslavia) and it will be seen from 
table xv that exports of manufactures to these countrles have risen 
from 12 to 19 per cent of the total in an eight-year period, nearly 
double the rate of growth of total exports from the Third World, a 
striking achievement. One effect of these trade trends is that the 
notorious decline in the percentage share of total world exports ac- 
counted for by the underdeveloped economies substantially decelerated 
in the 19608 as compared with the 19508, the decline between 1950 and 
1960 being 9°7 percentage points whereas that between 1960 and 1970 
was only 3-7 percentage points.‘¢¢ From the perspective of living 


TABLE XV 
Trade Between Deseleplug Coontries and Rest of World 19 6e—9 


Percentage of total 
Importing regions and developing countries’ Average mto of 
commodity groups exports increase p.a. 
Igsg-O 19673 19yo to 1967-9 
Centrally planned economies 6 7 8er 
Developed market economies 94 93 6-7 
of which 
Foodstuffs 30 23 8'5 
Raw materials 27 19 20 
Fnels 25 32 Ior 
Manufactures 12 19 13°70 
Total 100 100 6'8 


s00RCE: UN World Economic Survey 1969-70, p. 187. 
1% oncTaD Trade prospects and capital needs of developing countries, UN, NY, 1972, 


p. 20. 
18 orcraD Review of Intemational Trade and Development 1971, op. cit, p. 93. 
108 oncrap Handbook 1972, pp. 32-3. The tates of decline of shares also decelerated, 
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standards this share has no special significance, but from the perspective 
of relative national power balance in the capitalist world it is relevant. 


Clearly the inflow of foreign capital implies growing debt and much has 
been made of the so-called debt problem. But it must be put into both ay 
factual and a conceptual perspective—and when this is done the situa- 
tion appears much less alarming.: Factually, the majority of under- 
developed countries have in the past been able to avoid significant debt 
servicing difficulties and, by the end of 1969, of the total estimated 
accumulated debt of 80 underdeveloped countries half was owed by 
only eight countries with only another eight accounting for most of the 
remainder.1°8 Conceptually, the existence of debt or even growing 
debt in absolute or relative terms (e.g. relative to export earnings) is not 
by itself an indication of a debt problem. Debt is credit and a debt 
servicing problem depends as much, if not more, on how the credit is 
used as on the terms of the borrowing. It follows that measures such 
as the debt service ratio (the ratio of debt service to foreign exchange 
earnings) are not necessarily, especially for individual countries; 
reliable indicators of a sticky problem.'°9 Chenery, in his study of the 
29 fast-growing underdeveloped countries cited earlier, has pointed out 
that the seven which had the highest capital inflow nearly all succeeded, 
in creating a ‘substantial reduction in dependence on capital inflows 
after a decade or s0’."'° The six countries in Chenery’s moderate capital 
inflow group achieved similar, although not such spectacular, success 
as the large aid inflow countries; so that savings ratios and exports in 
the second decade have generally risen to adequate levels for fairly 
rapid growth. This evidence is seriously weakened by the fact that it isa 
biased sample (Le. the high-growth countries were selected) but - 
Chenery’s discussion ranges beyond the select 29 and shows fairly con- 
clusively that there are relatively few countries following a low external 
dependence policy which have been successful in achieving 
growth. In fact, only one Third World country, Brazil, was able 
achieve rapid growth with a low external dependence ratio. The rest 
used high capital inflows, high primary exports or moderate combina- 
tions of the two. It is the World Bank’s view, and with this the author 
is in broad agreement, that debt-service problems which have arisen 
originate primarily in the underdeveloped countries themselves,‘ 
rather than from excessively harsh borrowing terms. : 


Future Prospects 
As for future prospects, the World Bank’s view is that the majority of 


107 The discussion below is substantially based on the World Bank Annual Report 


A 
Em The World Bak Report Ghid, p. y3) giras antag 3 
The government contracted to expand public expenditure for 


a Pulses tity iene ee e eta Tie A 
debt to exports of goods and non-factor services rose from about 5 per cent in 1957 
to 12 per cent In 1963 and decHmed to 8 por cent in 1969. 

10 Chenery, op. cit., pp. 21-2. 

1 The Indian debt service crisis of 1968 is generally admitted to be an exception to 
this and due to a sharp drop in aid and a hardening of its terms, 
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countries in the 19708 will, as in the 19608, remain free of debt servicing 
problems and practically every international organization, the mr, the 
un Department of Social and Economic affairs, and even the profes- 
sionally gloomy UNCTAD, adopt a moderately optimistic expectation 
that the improved payments performance of the 19608 over the 19508 
will be followed by an improved payments performance in the 19708 
as the 1960e—and there is no pay-off for such bodies in painting rosy 
pictures. The first three years of the 19708 strongly suggest that this 
will be the case. Much depends on maintenance and/or expansion of 
growth rates in the advanced capitalist economies while the Hac’s 
attempt to reduce its own protectionism sisd-#is the Third World 
should be a favourable factor, as should mpid expansion in Japan, 
where the Third World countries have remarkably, and uniquely, in- 
creased their share of the market. 


The theory of imperialism as a system for draining surplus value from 
the periphery to the centre has, of course, exactly the same defect as the 
popular equation of debt with a debt problem—that in comparing in- 
ward capital flows with the resulting outward flow of interest and profit 
what exactly is done with the capital ‘in between’, so to speak, is 
ignored. Even if a large excess of outward flow of funds over inward 
investment can be shown (as it frequently can) this proves nothing 
whatsoever, either about a drain of foreign exchange (because the in- 
vestment may expand capacity which produces exports or saves im- 
ports) or about a drain of surplus value (the investment may expand 
productive investment and thus the surplus, but in a form which is not 
readily convertible into net additional foreign exchange).? The so- 
called drain may merely be the foreign exchange price paid for the 
establishment of productive facilities. Such foreign investment is a sen- 
sible path for capitalist (and indeed socialist) economic development 
provided that the productive facilities established are worth the price 
paid. However, there is also a second condition, that, in the absence of 
foreign investment, the necessary productive facilitles would not have 
been created by indigenous buainessmen or state institutions. If foreign 
private direct investment suffocates indigenous investment, rather than 
supplements it, this would undeniably make such investment dis- 
advantageous to the underdeveloped country even if the full effects of 
the establishment of productive capacity are taken into account, since 
there would be an outflow of profits which need not otherwise have 
taken place. Although such disadvantageous displacement effects are 
bound to have occurred at certain places and at certain’ times in the 
history of imperialism, foreign private investment since the Second 
World War has probably created or encouraged indigenous capitalism, 
Its role is complementary with the host country’s economy, as well as 
competitive. The view that exploitation caused by foreign investment 
can be equalled with stagnation is absurd. Whatever imbalances such 
investment may cause, it is still true that under capitalism exploitation 
is the reverse side of the advance of productive forces. 





1 eg. if it produces capacity for output which cannot be exported and would not 
otherwise have been imported, net surplus valne and net foreign exchange gains 
could move in opposite directions, 
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We conclude that private investment in the Third World is increasingly 
creating the conditions for the disappearance of imperialism as a system 
of sconommic inequality between nations of the capitalist world system, and 
that there are no limits, in principle, to this process. Thus imperialism 
conceived as an unequal system of surplus creation and extraction is self-. 

; 7 
destructive. 


The concept of imperialiam as a specific international division of labour, 
which subordinates the economies of the poor countries to the needs of 
the advanced capitalist countries, traditionally envisaged that the latter 
would trade manufactures for the former’s tropical foodstuffs, agricul- 
tural raw materials and minerals. This division of labour imposed 
burdens which, for various well-known reasons, put the under- 
developed economies at a permanent disadvantage in terms of econo- 
mic power. The ability of this argument to explain much of capitalist 
world history when imperialist countries exercised direct or indirect 
political control cannot be doubted. What needs to be said now, how- 
ever, for reasons already advanced, is that this classic imperi 
division of labour is rapidly breaking down, not at the initiative of the 

countries but mainly as a result of changes brought about 
by the underdeveloped nations themselves. This is well illustrated by 
table xv. 


International Division of Labour 2. 


It has also been argued that there are limits to the extent to which 
industrialization can go and therefore to which the international 
division of labour can be changed. Limits that are based on long run _ 
tendencies towards under-consumption (due to the poverty of the 
masses, the restrictions placed on manufactured exports by the im- 
perialist countries, etc). Such a view is curiously lacking in historical 
perspective. Britain’s cotton-led industrialization was characterized bý- 
low real wages at home and massive exports abroad, and the evidence 
so far is that this is a perfectly possible path of development for some 
countries. Nor has it been empirically established that the consumer 
goods industries are severely constricted by catering only for the 
wealthy few—as is so often asserted.'* Above all this view ignores the 
demand role of investment, more important in Third World countries ~ 
now than in the era of 18th to 19th century industriglization and, what 
is more, much more under the control of the state so that it can now be 
deliberately used to prevent conjunctural stagnation while building up 
long-run productive power. Nor, in any case, is it credible that econo- 
mies of scale are a restrictive factor in the long run for economies such 
as those of Brazil, Mexico, Iran, India, Argentina, Ethiopia, Nigeria, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Bangle Desh and indeed for a long list of the 
medium-sized underdeveloped economies, especially when the total 
GNP of the underdeveloped world is growing faster than that of the 
developed world. 


1 Readiness to predict the stagnation of the economy due to the exhaustion of im- 
port substitution has already been exposed ss wishful thinking in Brexil. 

ut Wells has queried this assumption for Brazil. Laris America Review of Books, 
Spring 1973, pp. 114-15. 
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Robin Murray’s thesis of a stable geographical hierarchy of accumula- 
tion favouring the existing imperialist countries, created and per- 
petuated by the self-reinforcing effects of economies of scale, is seriously 
weakened by his implicit assumption that direct foreign private invest- 
ment has an important aggregate resource role in the Third World 
economies. Resource flows from private direct investment, as we have 
already shown, are a small proportion of gross domestic investment in 
underdeveloped economies. Incidentally, as Barratt Brown has shown 
for Britain, a surplus drain to the imperialist countries need not be 
reflected in corresponding accumulation in the imperialist countries— 
the result could be 4ss accumulation. On certain assumptions, the 
polarization thesis, viz. that living standards in the wealthy advanced 
capitalist countries tend to grow faster than those in the poor under- 
developed countries, may be regarded as a corollary of the characteriza- 
tion of imperialism as a stable geographical hierarchy of accumulations. 
If, on the other hand, world capitalism is characterized not only by 
uneven development, but by chenging bisrarebiss of uneven development— 
which seems more realistic in view of the experience of Japan and the 
economic power shifts between the advanced capitalist countries in this 
century—then, new power centres are arising throughout the Third 
World. And as we might expect, on disaggregation, there is seen to be 
no simple polarization but, on the contrary, a whole spectrum of 
growth rates. This is vividly brought out in tables rv and v. 


It may be considered that the attempt to generalize on a tri-continental 
scale cannot be useful and that we need more study of specific countries 
and problems. The latter is certainly true, but the empirically observ- 
able trends: of rapidly advancing industrialization; of burgeoning 
economic nationalism (involving increasing indigenous control and 


intermediate goods industries); and of the development of capitalist 
social relations in the more primitive sectors, are sufficiently widespread 
to enable us to say that ‘brexgbost the aaderdenloped world the post-war 
period has witnessed a major upsurge of national capitalisms. The 
result is that the balance of power has shifted away from the dominance 
of a few major imperialist countries towards a more even distribution of 


power. Imperialism declines as capitalism grows. 


V Contradictions of Capitalist Industrialization 


If the extension of capitalism into non-capitalist areas of the world 
created an international system of inequality and exploitation called 
imperialism, it simultaneously created the conditions for the destruction 
of this system by the spread of capitalist social relations and productive 
forces throughout the non-capitalist world. Such has been our theais, 
as it was the thesis of Marx, Lenin, Luxemburg and Bukharin. These 
names are cited, not for the weight of their authority,"'6 but to restore 
historical perspective to the discussion. If the Comintern of 1928 and 


13 M., Barratt Brown, Excays on Imperialism, Spokesman Booka, 1973, Chap m1. 
ieee imperialism was theoretically misconcetved and 


the Left generally came round to the opposite view, viz. that imperial- 
ism prevented indigenous capitalist industrialization, they did so not 
without reason. In certain dramatic cases, notably India, it appeared 
that imperialism, having initiated the process, was now using its 
political control to hold back the forces it had set in motion. It can now y 
be seen that the elements inhibiting capitalist industrialization, which 
operated in the period of political control, were comparatively short- 
lived and that the post-war period is witnesaing the full re-emergence of 
those elements of imperialism conducive to capitalist industrializa- 
tion.” This is partly an impersonal process and partly a matter of the 
deliberate policy of the imperialist countries; even when brought about 
in the first place through a defensive reaction. There are now more 
powerful forces at work than ever before which are spurring capitalist 
industrialization, and the various elements of imperialist control which 


exercised a retarding influence have largely disappeared. 


No-one can doubt that capitalist industrialization faces serious prob- 
lems. But these are now rooted in the internal contradictions of under-~ 
developed countries, centred around agricultural stagnation, excessive © 
urbanization, growing unemployment, and the ‘premature’ spread of 
socialism prior to the development of industrial capitalism.18 An analy- 
sis of the internal contradictions in which these problems are rooted 
cannot be gtven here. 


We have tried to stress the role of the social forces compe/iag indus- 
trialization rather than that of the social forces /sediag industrialization. 
This is to break with much current Marxist thinking, which has con- 
sistently emphasized the importance to Third World capitalist develop- _ 
ment of a vigorous national bourgeoisie. As a corollary, the alleged lack 
of capitalist industrialization is regarded as the consequence of the 
effect of imperialism in stunting, distorting or otherwise preventing the 
healthy (‘normal’) development of a national bourgeoisie (Baran et al.) F 
Once emphasis is placed on the many forces compelling industrializa- 
tlon, however, then we need no longer associate industrialization with 
any particular ruling class and specifically not with a national bour- 
geoisie conceived of as relatively well-developed within the interstices 
of imperialism (India). Significant capitalist industrialization may be 
initiated and directed by a variety of ruling classes and combinations 
of such classes or their representatives, ranging from semi-feudal 
ruling groups (northern Nigeria) and including large landowners 
(Ethiopia, Brazil, Thailand), to bureaucratic-military elites, petty- 
bourgeoisies and professional and state functionaries (especially in 
Africa and the Middle East). These ‘industrializers’ may themselves 
become industrial bourgeoisies or may be displaced by the industrial 


17 To avold confastoo, it should be pointed ont that while the ‘historical mission’ of 


impertaliam is to the system and advance the 
the world, its inital creation of a system of inequality (the unequal 
ee ee to 


periods. 
448 No doubt it will be argued that these problems are the heritage of imperialism, 
bat so are the forces attempting to solve them, end in any case, heritage or no, their 
continnance now cannot be placed at the door of current impertalist-peciphery con- 
noo-entagonistic, 


Frankensteins they have erected or they may become fused with them. 
In any event, the cracial point is this—that it is the characteristic of the 
post-war period throughout the underdeveloped world that the social 
forces compelling industrialization have developed with more massive 
impetus and greater rapidity than ever before in history and in many, if 
not most cases, clearly in advance of the development of a stabilized 
bourgeoisie. This partly explains the importance of the state in most 
underdeveloped countries where it often assumes the role of a bourgeois 
ruling class prior to the substantial development of that class. 


The massive urbanization of the war-time and post-war period has 
produced and centralized a conglomeration of classes which now in- 
cludes vast new strata of petty bourgeois and professional elements who 
have in common an attachment to private property and/or economic 
privilege and social stratification. The petty-bourgeoisie number at the 
lower income levels hundreds of thousands, if not millions in the main 
cities, and, together with the professional classes, provide not only much 
of the compulsion to industrialize but also, very often, the social basis 
and personnel for industrializing states. Urbanization has also located 
the appropriate classes in the politically sensitive cities, where their 
pressure can moet readily be felt. Not only this, it has provided a most 
nationalistic grouping of classes. Nationalism, although as a modern 
phenomenon broadly connected with the development of the capitalist 
market, is not always a direct emanation of an established bourgeoisie; 
the course of nationalism and the course of economic development of 
the bourgeoisie can proceed along relatively independent lines as, for 
example, in igth-century Germany. In today’s underdeveloped 
countries the force of nationalist ideology, with its social basis often 
in the urban petty-bourgeoisie, adds considerably to the drive for 
industrialization and proves that just as a national bourgeoisie is 
not necessary for industrial development so it is not necessary for 
nationalism. 


Thus it is broadly correct to say with Ledda that ‘for the picture of a 
vaguely progressive and national bourgeoisie we ought to substitute 
the far more realistic picture of a bourgeoisie of privileged groups that 
are reactionary internally and tied to imperialism internationally’. But 
we differ from Ledda, and hold that reactionary internal politics and 
tles with imperialism are fully compatible with a real margin of auto- 
nomous choice corresponding to specific national interests!™ within 
the context of capitalist economic development. If it were not, capital- 
ism could not long survive in the Third World. 


In the light of all the evidence, socialists are required to examine the 
character of the anti-imperialist struggle much more closely than has 
been done up to now. For a major upsurge of capitalism is taking place 
in the Third World. Imperialism has been popularly and rightly con- 


U9 See S. mg =a aac World, Penguin Africa Library, 1970. 


The senses in which Sabla ee Get oi cout ace care- 
fully defined, however, and discriminations made. Compare, for example, Breril 
Libyas, Egypt, India and Mexico, 


ceived of as both the domination of the non-socialist world by a few 
major powers and as the attempt of the major capitalist powers to 
suppress of eliminate socialist states and social forces. The develop- 
ment of events is increasingly separating out the clements of this dual 
definition so that the former becomes less important globally while the + 
latter becomes more so. In practical political terms, for example, we 
must be able to distingnish inter-capitalist quarrels and bargaining, 
from anti-imperialism. Unless this distinction is cleatly grasped the 
Left will find itself directly supporting bourgeois regimes which, as in 
Peru and Egypt, exploit and oppress workers and peasants while em- 
ploying anti-imperialist rhetoric. 
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Presentation of ¥ 
Adorno-Benjamin 


The largely posthumous publication of his later writings has made 
Walter Benjamin perhaps the most influential Marxist critic in the 
German-speaking world, after the Second World War. The major 
works of his mature period have recently become available in English! 
for the first time, with the translation of a collection of his essays in 
Iuminations (Cape-Fontana), the record of his relationship to the 
greatest German writer of his day in Usdsrstandiag Brecht (xB), and now 
the completed portions of what would clearly have been his master- 
piece, Charles Bandelaire—A Lyric Post in the Era of High Capitalism 
(NLB). The widespread acclaim that Benjamin has received both in his 
own country and abroad, has, however, with some exceptions not been 
accompanied by critical appraisal of any great acuity. The Left has been 
in general concerned to defend his legacy from mystical appropriation 
of it, the right to establish its distance from any orthodox canon of ~ 
historical materialism. It may thus be a surprise that probably the best 
critique of Benjamin’s development in his last phase remains that of his 
younger friend and colleague Adorno, addressed to him in a number af 
private letters at the time. The correspondence between the two repre- 
sents, in fact, one of the most important aesthetic exchanges of the 
thirties anywhere in Europe. Four of the most significant of these 
letters are printed below—three from Adorno, with one reply from 
Benjamin.! They concern, respectively: 1. Benjamin’s draft outline for 
his Areades project, written in 1935 (entitled “Paris —The Capital of the 
Nineteenth Century’, now in Charles Bandelairs, pp. 155-70); 2. his ° 
famous essay “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduc- 
don’, published in 1936 (included in Uiewinations, pp. 219-53); 3. and 4. 
his original study of Baudelaire, composed in 1938 (designated “The 
Paris of the Second Empire in Baudelaire’, in Charles Baudelaire, pp. 
9-106). 


Adorno first met Benjamin in Frankfort in 1923, and their acquain- 
tance deepened during the subsequent years. In 1928, Benjamin seems 
to have started work on his Arcades project, which he first discussed af, 


1 The three Adorno letters are now printed in Theodgr Adorno, Uber Walter Ben- 
Jamin, Frankfort 1970, pp. 111-46; Benjamin’s letter is in his Briefs, Volume II, 
pp. 790-9. All are published here by kind permission of Suhrkamp Verlag. 
Subheads and footnotes are by NLR. i 
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length with Adorno the following year at Konigstein. It was elso in 
1929 that Benjamin formed his close friendship with Brecht. After the 
Nazi seizure of power in Germany in 1933, Benjamin went into exile in 
Paris, while Adorno was attached to Oxford, returning periodically to 
Germany, where his institutional record was relatively unmarked. It 
was from the Black Forest that Adorno wrote his first substantial 
criticism of Benjamin’s new work in August 1935. By that time, Ber 
jamin was already receiving a regular stipend from the Institute of 
Social Research, then headed by Horkheimer in New York, which 
became his main source of support for the rest of the decade. The 
following year, Adorno received and commented on the manuscript of 
Benjamin’s essay on the technical reproducibility of art, which was 
subsequently published in the journal of the Institute, the Zeitsabrift fär 
Soxtalfor sebung, in early 1936. At the turn of the year in 1937-8, the two 
men saw each other again at San Remo, where they had a series of pro- 
longed discussions before Adorno’s final departure to the United 
States, where he rejoined the Institute for Social Research in February 
1938. Later that year, Benjamin sent the three finished chapters of his 
planned work on Baudelaire to New York, for publication in the 
Leitsebrift far Soxialforschuag. Adorno’s dissentient response to the text, 
answering for the Institute as a whole, prevented its inclusion in the 
Zeitschrift. To meet Adorno’s criticisms, Benjamin rewrote a part of it, 
which was published in the Institute’s journal as ‘On Some Motifs in 
Baudelaire’, in 1939 (now included in Charles Baudelaire, pp. 107-54). 
The only important text subsequently written by Benjamin was his 
“Theses on the Philosophy of History’, completed a few months before 
his death in September 1940—whoee influence on the later intellectual 
development of the Frankfurt School in general, and Adorno in 
particular, was to be pronounced, 


After the Second World War, Adorno was responsible for editing the 
first two-volume edition of Benjamin’s Sebriftes, and for co-editing the 
two published volumes of his Brisfs, in the fifties. A decade later, the 
relationship between Adorno and Benjamin became the object of 
considerable polemic on the West German Left, after the growth of 
the student movement and the revival of German Marxism. In assessing 
the correspondence printed below, however, it is necessary to avoid the 
illusions of political retrospection, and to situate the actual exchange 
between the two men historically. Benjamin had been trained in Wilhel- 
mine Berlin before the First World War, where he was infltenced by 
Rickert; early drawn towards Judaic ag he gravitated for a 
time towards Zionism; in the twenties he discovered Marxism, 
travelled to Russia (1926-27), and came close to the xpp; his primary 
focus of interest was always literature. Adorno was eleven years 
younger, a product of Weimar Germany, and had no religious back- 
ground; his formation was primarily in music, which he studied under 
Schönberg in Vienna; his philosophical training was untouched by 
Wilhelmine Lebeasphilosophis; on the other hand, his political associa- 
tions were very tenuous, even bis collaboration with the Institute for 
Social Rescarch only becoming permanent on the eve of the Second 
“ World War. At the time of his first letter to Benjamin printed below, he 
was 32. Culturally, the two men shared certain dominant axes of refer- 
ence, both temporal and spatial—Proust, Valéry and Kafka, among 
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others. Benjamin, however, always maintained a close interest in 
surrealism, whose European centre was Paris, that was forelgn to 
Adorno; while Adorno, who had spent many years in Vienna, pos- 
sessed a much deeper appreciation of psychoanalysis and of the signi- 

ficance of Freud than Benjamin. If contact with Brecht tended to inflect | 
Benjamin towards a more direct Marxism than he normally displayed,” 
communication with Benjamin tended in turn to inflect Adorno to- 
wards a more revolutionary materialism than he otherwise revealed— 
in part, no doubt, precisely to counteract the influence of Brecht. The 
complexity of this triangular relationship confers on the correspondence 
of 1935-9 much of its fascination. 


Thus, contrary to what might have been expected, Adorno’s opening 
letter to Benjamin, discussing his draft essay ‘Parls—Capital of the 
Nineteenth Century’, focuses its criticism essentially on the psycholo- 
gistic subjectivism and ahistorical romanticism which he believed he 
could see beneath the dense and lapidary brilliance of Benjamin’s text. 
With remarkable insight, Adorno pointed out that Benjamin’s use a 
Marx’s category of commodity fetishism unwarrantably subjectivized it, 
by converting it from an objective structure of exchange-value into a 
delusion of individual consciousness. Its erroneous description as a 
subjective ‘dream’ was accompanied, moreover, by the misguided 
corrective of a ‘collective’ unconscious as the repository of archaic 
‘myths’. As Adorno commented, this addition compounded rather 
tempered Benjamin’s initial mistake, since the idea of a collective un- 
conscious inhabited by myths was precisely the ideological notion with 
which Jung—whose reactionary proclivities were casily visible—had 
tried to desexualize and erase the scientific concepts of Freud. Failure to _ 
understand the true import of psychoanalysis, he incidentally noted, 
might be related to the dangerous overtones of Benjamin’s deprecia- 
tion of Art Nossan, which Adorno defended for its fundamental 
impulse towards erotic emancipation. At the same time, implici 
valorization of myth could lead both to romantic nostalgia for a primal 
unity with nature as the realm of lost social innocence, or to its obverse, 
utopian visions of classlessness that were more ‘classless’ (in the bad 
sense) than utopian. The result of the undue confidence accorded to 
myth was thus necessarily an uncritical nonchalance with history. 
Adorno, shrewdly underlining the frequency with the which the arche- 
typal phrases ‘the first time’ and ‘the last time’ occured in the sxpost, 
proceeded to raise 2 whole series of concrete historical objections to the 
actual imprecision of Benjamin’s apparent concreteness of reference. 
In particular, he stressed the obvious fact that commodity production 
as such preceded the age of Baudelaire by many centuries, and that it 
was necessary to distinguish carefully within the development of 
capitalism between the phase of manufactures and the phase of factory 
industry proper. In the Second Empire, he suggested, the role of the 
Parisian arcades as bazaars of exotica could be linked to the overseas 
adventures of the Bonapartist regime; while the working-class could). 
not be said to have ceased forever to be politically passive after the 
18308. Adorno’s numerous smaller criticisms of detail were in the same 
sense: for example, bricks had preceded iron as an artificial building 
material, and snobbery should not be confused as a social phenomenon 
with dandyism. His general recommendation to Benjamin, in conclu- 
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sion, was to radicalize his method towards greater historical accuracy 
and material evidence, and more rigorous economic analysis of the 
objective bases underlying the cultural configurations with which he 


was concerned. 


Benjamin subsequently decided to make a separate book on Baude- 
laire, out of the original wider Arcades project. This was to be divided 
into three parts: a study of Baudelaire as an allegorist, a study of the 
social world of Paris in which he wrote, and a study of the com- 
modity as a poetic object which would synthesize the meaning of poet 
and capital alike.* It was the second section of this triptych that he 
completed in 1938 and sent to New York. In many ways, it seemed to 
comply with the urgings of Adorno towards greater historical preci- 
sion and materialist objectivity; all traces of Jungian influence had 
disappeared, as had any oneiric version of commodity fetishism, while 
a great wealth of meticulous documentation from the epoch of the 
Second Empire was now superbly assembled and presented by Ben- 
jamin. Adorno’s response to this manuscript, however, was more 
astringently critical than to the original expost. The grounds for his 
reserve were necessarily now somewhat different. In effect, he taxed 
Benjamin with so restricting the scope of his investigation that the 
accumulation of period detail risked becoming an occult positivism. 
Deprived of any explicit Marxist theorization, the relationship between 
the Parls of the Second Empire and the work of Baudelaire remained 
arbitrary and opaque. At best, or worst, specific contents of Baude- 
laire’s poetry were directly reduced to economic peripeteia of the time, 
where a global account of the social structure as a whole could alone 
mediate a genuinely Marxist decipherment of his literary achievement. 
Benjamin’s ‘ascetic’ renunciation of theory for an artless catalogue of 
facts did a disservice both to his own gifts and to historical materialism. 
Benjamin, in his reply, legitimately protested that the section of his 
Basdelaire sabmitted to the Institute should not be judged in isolation. 
Theoretical interpretation of the poet and the city were expressly re- 
served for the third section that was to conclude the work: hence their 
intentional absence from the historical treatment of the Parisian themes 
themselves. Yet it is clear that Adorno was not mistaken in detecting a 
deeper aversion in Benjamin to systematic theoretical exposition as 
such, an innate reluctance to decant the mysterious elixir of the world 
into any translucent vessel of ordered discourse. Beneath, or across, 
Benjamin’s inclination to economic empiricism lay, he commented, 
traces of religious superstition: a theological reverence for names 
strangely united with « positivist acquisition of facts, by the common 
impulse of obsessive ‘enumeration’ rather than analytic explanation.’ 
Adorno’s diagnosis of the intellectual blockage that was likely to 
result from the coadjutant strains of esoteric mysticism and exoteric 
materialism was a feat of great critical penetration. 


£ See Benjamin’s Briefe, IT, p. 774- 
3 Nor were all romantic hints of Labwspivlesepbie entirely banished, in Adorno’s 


ously in defence of this early influence on him: ‘You look askance at Simmel: might 


b not be tims to respect him as one of the ancestors of cultural bolshevism (Katsr- 
tedschesiscans) P Briefe TL, p. 808. 
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At the same time, however, the practical handling by Adorno of the 
theoretical divergences between the two men plainly lacked wisdom. In 
both letters to Benjamin about his Arcades manuscripts, there is a dis- 
turbing note of willed insistence on certain of Adorno’s own ideas (the 
notion of ‘dialectical image’, the theme of ‘hell’, or the quotations from 
Jean-Paul) at the expense of complete respect for the autonomy 
Benjamin’s concerns, incompatible with the proper discretion of a 
critic. Much more seriously, the refusal of the Institute of Social Re- 
search to publish the Bamde/etre texts, for which Adorno was inevitably 
in large measure responsible, was a heavy and heedless blow to inflict 
on Benjamin. The correct course for the Zeitschrift was, garely, to pub- 
lish the manuscript and then proceed to a critical discussion of it in the 
journal. It can only be regretted that a public debate, rather than in- 
formal exchanges by correspondence, was not allowed to appear in its 
pages. Benjamin’s own response to Adorno’s criticism, which had 
obviously shaken him, was precisely to plead for the necessity of free 
discussion in print of his work—a plea which his personal conditions of 
acute isolation and distress in Paris rendered all the more poignant. ty 
the event, Benjamin was denied this chance, and re-wrote a section 
the Baudelaire study closer to the wishes of the Institute, which pub- 
lished his new draft ‘On Some Motifs in Baudelaire’ a few months 
later.* It is striking that in this text there was a notable loss of the 
strength of the original ‘Paris of the Second Empire in Baudelaire’— 
its intense absorption and mastery of cross-connected historical 
materials—without compensating gains in theoretical perception. In 
the new version, Dilthey was dismissed; Jung and Klages—the two 
figures singled out for attack by Adorno in his first letter—were now, 
with a somewhat ostentatious zeal, consigned to the camp of fascism; 
while Freud was centrally introduced through extensive adoption of 
his notion of ‘shock’ from Beyond the Pleasure Prixcip/e. Unfortunately, 
this was to select one of the least successful of Freud’s later meta- 
psychological works, and Benjamin’s use of it resulted only in a thinngr 
and weaker variant of the original manuscript. Thus, while Adorno’s 
own criticisms of Benjamin’s work were profound and powerful as 
independent contributions to a debate between the two, Benjamin’s 
obligation to rework his own writing to approximate it to Adorno’s 
preoccupations produced the opposite of an improvement. Moreover, 
the circumstances of this imposition were aggravated by the fact that 
the Institute in New York was by 1938-39 under severe pressure from * 
the rabidly counter-revolutionary climate of America academic culture 
at the time, and had started to make a series of tactical adaptations to it. 
The original Baxds/aire manuscript opens with a political discussion of 
Marx’s assessment of professional revolutionary conspirators in the 
1840’s, contains constant allusions throughout to the proletarian 
struggles on the barricades of 1gth-century France, and closes with a 
moving evocation of Blanqui. It is unlikely to be an accident that all 
such passages disappeared from the essay eventually published in the 
Zeitschrift fär Soxialforschung. If Benjamin in Paris was a too credul 
believer in the thaumaturgical virtue of ‘calling things by their names’, 
his colleagues in New York certainly did not suffer from any trusting 





* For Adomo’s enthusiastic response to the new version, ace his letter of 29 February 
1940, in Uber Walter Banjamin, pp. 157-61. 
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literalism: they were becoming too adept practitioners of the diplo- 
matic art of euphemiam and periphrasis, that knowingly does not call 
things by their name. 


This indirection had already been evident in the Institute’s treatment of 
Benjamin’s earlier essay, ‘The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction’, if on a lesser scale. The version printed in the Zettschrift 
in 1936 was typically altered by such substitutions as ‘totalitarian 
doctrine’ for ‘Fascism’, ‘constructive forces of mankind’ for ‘com- 
munism’, and ‘modern warfare’ for ‘imperialist warfare’; while its 
preface, which directly invoked Marx, was omitted altogether. These 
deletions, however, were the work of Horkheimer in New York. 
Adorno at this stage was still uninvolved in the administration of the 
Institute, and received a typescript of the essay privately in London, 
some two years before his departure for the United States. 


Adorno’s own reflections on it to Benjamin were free from any editorial 
steering, and thus represent perhaps the best example of his critical 
intelligence at grips with the ideas of his senior. Riposting against 
Benjamin’s attack on aesthetic ‘aura’ as a vestige of bourgeois culture, 
and his celebration of the progressive function of technical repro- 
ducibility in art as the pathway to a new appropriation of it by the 
masses—tealized above all in the cinema, Adorno replied with a 
defence of avant-garde art and a counter-attack against over-confidence 
in commercial-popular art. On the one hand, he argued, the ‘techniciza- 
tiog’ of art was no less evident in Viennese atonal music than in Holly- 
wood comedies: the inner formal development of avant-garde art 
itself had led to the antimagical exhibition of its mechanisms of ‘pro- 
duction’, regarded by Benjamin as the great merit of industrial cinema. 
On the other hand, the allegedly popular art exalted by Benjamin, far 
from being necessarily non-aural, was in fact typically mimetic and in- 
fantilist: the American film industry, in particular, was a vehicle of 
bourgeois ideology even in its apparently most ‘progressive’ expres- 
sions. Chaplin, cult director of the Left, merely nurtured an inverted 
brutalism; jazz, ostensibly advanced and collective as a musical form, in 
fact rested on mesmeric repetition. The idea developed by Benjamin 
that the ‘distraction’ of a movie-goer or the ‘expertise’ of a sports fan 
could in any way be taken as prototypes of aesthetic liberation was 
flagrant romanticism. Economically, this conception implied that 
communist society would not have abolished the work-fatigue that 
generates the need for distraction, rather than emancipating imagina- 
tive energy and sensibility for a new intensity of concentration, as 
Marx had always envisaged it would. Politically, it forgot Lenin’s 
critique of spontancism, which Adorno interpreted as precluding 
any merely optimistic attribution to the working class of an immediate 
capacity to master the progressive potential or latent meaning of new 
forms of art, without the assimilation of theoretical knowledge. The 
real crux of modern aesthetic debate, he concluded, necessarily lay 
in the problem of the relationship between workers and intellectuals 
within the revolutionary movement. 


The force of many of these arguments remains pertinent today. It is 
clear that Benjamin, following Brecht, tended to hypostasize tech- 
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niques in abstraction from relations of production, and to idealize 
diversions in ignorance of the social determinants of their reproduction. 
His theory of the positive significance of distraction was based on a 
’ specious generalization from architecture, whose forms are always 
directly used as practical objects and hence necessarily command a 
distinct type of attention from those of drama, cinema, poetry or ' 
painting. Against this rhetoric, Adorno’s insistence on traditional 
norms of aesthetic concentration retains all its validity (just as his brus- 
que dismissal of Chaplin’s confused miserabilism can only be ratified 
today). On the other hand, Adorno’s own analysis of jazz—which he 
himself counterposed to Benjamin’s discussion of film—was notori- 
ously myopic and rearguard: focused exclusively on the swing phase 
of the thirties, it failed completely to perceive the dynamics of jazz as 
an aesthetic form, with a past and future stretching far beyond the 
anodyne riffs to which he confined it. Where Benjamin manifestly 
overestimated the progressive destiny of the commercial-popular art of 
his time, Adorno no less clearly over-estimated that of the avant-garde 
areot the period, In fact, signs of imenincnt conservatism can De sen, 
on both sides of the exchange. Benjamin was already lamenting the 
advent of sound in the cinema, while Adorno was later unable to muster 
any enthusiasm for the emergence of electronic music. Both, too, 
reveal a considerable distance from the actual range of work in the 
media they discuss, which results in a pervasive vagueness about the 
precise nature of the ‘technique’ to whose sovereign power they both 
hasten to pay tribute. Adorno tended to equate this simply with the 
formal laws of any art, while Benjamin identified it essentially with 
mechanical reproduction. But since technical reproducibility as such 
had existed at least since the invention of printing during the Renais- 
sance,® Benjamin was for the most part obliged in practice to confine ~ 
the term arbitrarily to the cinema, on the grounds that it alone 
exemplified reproduction not only in distribution but in production 
itself, in order to maintain his claim that the principle was a revolution, 
ary innovation of contemporary art’. In general, the absolute necessity 
for a differential historical analysis of separate aesthetic formas, and their 
respective technical elements, was overlooked by both men, who 
shared a certain proneness to casual conflations. The subsequent 
development of the main media with which they were concerned has 
not only been uneven and asymmetrical; it has also demonstrated an 
extremely complex and variegated set of dialectical relationships 
between ‘high’ and ‘low’, ‘avant-garde’ and ‘popular’ strands, that was 
never envisaged by either. The cinematic expertise in Hollywoodiana 





3 See [hnuetmations, pp. 241-2. 


strangely unswase 
of the innovations of Antiquity. Adorno, reproaching him with believing that 
iron was the first artificiel building material, pointed out the priority of brick. 
Both ecem to have forgotten the Roman invention of the first forms of concrete, 
Both sculptural reproduction and architectural concrete date from the rnd-ist 
centuries BC, when Roman hegemony was established in the Hellenistic world. 
7 See hemsnatsens, p. 246, for the privilege Benjamin accorded the cinema. 
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which Benjamin prophesied was to be realized by a sophisticated elite 
of the intelligentsia, which was to use it to transform avant-garde 
films: for all their erratic merits, it may be doubted whether Benjamin 
would have savoured the Cabters du Cisemea with much zest. Conversely, 
the immanent development of the jazz abhorred by Adorno eventually 
led it towards the atonality he had once championed in ‘serious’ music. 
Painting, in another operation altogether, was to incorporate comic- 
strip and advertising motifs, between parody and solemnity. Perhaps 
the only form to approximate to a fertile aesthetic distraction has been 
rock, because of its use-relationship to dance. Literature, on the other 
hand, perhaps the most class-divided of all art-forms because of its 
racination in language, has proved more resistant than any other to the 


intertwining of popular and vanguard genres. 


Neither the complaisance of a perpetually obsolete modernism nor the 
shrillness of a beleaguered traditionalism can account for these dis- 
cordant histories. No aesthetic field has been exempt from the rending 
pressures of the two recurrent poles of all culture still subject to capital, 
autistically advanced or collusively popular. Adorno’s basic dictum in 
this respect still holds true: “Both are torn halves of an integral freedom, 
to which however they do not add up.’ The shifting cultural landscape 
of the seventies inevitably lay far beyond the horizons of the theorists 
of the thirties. But despite some sectoral breakthroughs in specific 
disciplines, the themes of the Adorno-Benjamin exchanges have yet 
to be truly surpassed by any general progress of Marxist aesthetic 
theory since that time. The correspondence printed below, a dialogue 
between two idiosyncratic masters of German prose, remains a 
document of the utmost intellectual and literary interest today. 
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Walter Benjamin In NLB 


UNDERSTANDING BRECHT 


translated by Anna Bostock 
with an Introduction by Stanley Mitchell (£2-26) 


Theee cesays, commentaries, and conversations ... written In the 
critical decade 1930-9, are essential reading for anyone Involved In the 
state of the theatre and literature now—Guardian 


Walter Benjamin is the most Important German aestheticlan and 

literary critic of this century... (His) essay on What ls Epic Theatre 7” 
Is a lucid Introduction to Brecht’s concept of the episodic, of allenation, 
of the ‘relaxed audience’, and of the defeated hero. Hls commentaries 
on some of the poems are both acute and moving—Sunday Times 


... provides one of the beet Introductions not only to the work of Brecht, 
but also to the writings of Benjamin himsslfi—Cemabvricge Review 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE: ALYRIC POET 
IN THE ERA OF HIGH CAPITALISM 
translated by Harry Zohn and Quintin Hoare (£3-26) 


Benjamin is indispensable as well as brilllant. This can be seen not only In 
the light he throws on Paris, on Poe, on the detective story, on display 
advertising and miscellany journalism, but . . . In the way In which his 
extraordinary analysis of the bohemlan formation connects with the as 
yet unarticulated problems of our own political and cultural 
‘underground’—Guard/an 


Baudelalre’s situation is charted against a whole gallery of contemporary 
types and Instrtutlons—the revolutionary crowd, the refuse gatherer, the 
political agitator, the bohemlan, the apache, the detective novel, the 
newspaper, the stroller, the dandy ...—New Statesman 


Benjamin brilllantly evoked Baudelaire’s world or arcades, 

department stores, gaslamps, barricades, daguerrectypes and 
feullleton... Dazzling cross-references to the chy writing of Poe, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Engels, and vivid comparison of Les Fleurs du Mal with the 
rise of detective fictlon—7he Timas 
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Theodor Adorno 


Correspondence with Benjamin 


| From Adorno to Benjamin 


4 
Hornberg, Black Forest, 2 August 1935 
Dear Herr Benjamin: 


Today let me try to say something to you at long last about your draft essay, 
which I have studied very thoroughly and discussed with Felizitas' again; she 
fully shares my response. It seems to me to be in keeping with the importance 
of the subject—which, as you know, I rate so highly—if I speak with complete 
candour and proceed without preliminaries to the questions which I may con- 
sider equally central for both of us. But I shall preface my critical discussion by 
saying that even though your method of work means that a sketch and a ‘line of 
thought’ cannot convey an adequate representation, your draft seems to me full 
of the most important ideas. Of these I should like to emphasize only the magni- 
4ficent passage about living as a leaving of traces, the conclusive sentences about 
the collector, and the liberation of things from the curse of being useful. The 
outline of the chapter on Baudelaire as an interpretation of the poet and the in- 


troduction of the category of nomeasté on p. 172 also seem to me entirely success- 
ful.s 


You will therefore guess what you hardly expected to be otherwise: 
that I am still concerned with the complex which may be designated by 
the rubrics—prehistory of the 19th century, dialectical image, and con- 
figuration of myth and modernism. If I refrain from making a distinc- 
tion between the ‘material’ and the ‘epistemological’ questions, this , 
should be in keeping—if not with the external organization of your 
draft—at all events with its philosophical core, whose movement is to 
make the antithesis between the two disappear (as in both the more 
recent traditional sketches of the dialectic). Let me take as my point of 
departure the motto on p. 159, Chaga épogue rive la suivante [Every 
epoch dreams its successor]. This seems to me an important key in so 
far as all those motifs of the theory of the dialectical image, which 
basically underly my criticism, crystallize about it as an swadialectical 
sentence: such that its elimination could lead to a clarification of the 
theory itself. For the sentence implies three things: a conception of the 
dialectical image as a content of consciousness, albeit a collective one; 
its direct—I would almost say: developmental—relatedness to the 
future as Utopia; and a notion of the ‘epoch’ as the pertinent and self- 
contained subject of this context of consciousness. It seems extremely 
significant to me that this version of the dialectical image, which can be 
called an immanent one, not only threatens the original force of the 
concept, which was theological in nature, introducing a simplification 
which attacks not so much its subjective nuance as its trath content 
itself; it also misses that social movement of contradiction, for the sake 
of which you sacrifice theology. 


Dialectical Images and Dreams 


If you transpose the dialectical image into consciousness as a ‘dream’ 
you not only disenchant the concept and render it sociable, but you 
also deprive it of that objective unlocking power which could legiti- 
mate it materialistically. The fetish character of the commodity is not + 
fact of consciousness; rather, it is dialectical in the eminent sense that it 
produces consciousness. This means, however, that consciousness or 
unconsciousness cannot simply depict it as a dream, but respond to it 
in equal measure with desire and fear. But it is precisely this dialectical 
power of the fetish character that is lost in the replica realism (sit penia 
serbo) of your present immanent veraion of the dialectical image. To 
return to the language of the glorious first draft of your Arrades 
project: if the dialectical image is nothing but the way in which the 
fetish character is perceived in a collective consciousness, the Saint 
Simonian conception of the commodity world may indeed reveal 
itself as Utopia, but not as its reverse—namely, a dialectical image of 
the 19th century as Hell. But only the latter could put the idea of a 
Golden Age into the right perspective, and precisely this dual sense 
could turn out to be highly appropriate for an interpretation of Offen- 
bach—that is, the dual sense of Underworld and Arcadia; both are 
explicit categories of Offenbach and could be pursued down to details+ 
of his instrumentation. Thus the abandonment of the category of Hell 
in your draft, and particularly the elimination of the brilliant passage 
1 Belixites wes Gretel Adorno, the writer’s wife. 

2 All page references are to the English translation, Charies Bamdelaire—A Lyris Poet 
ia the Era of High Capitali (Nun, 1973). 
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about the gambler (for which the passage about speculation and games of 
chance is no substitute), seems to me to be not only a loss of lustre but 
also of dialectical consistency. Now I am the last to be unaware of the 
relevance of the immanence of consciousness for the 19th century. 
But the concept of the dialectical image cannot be derived from it; 
rather, the immanence of consciousness itself is, as In/¥rienr, the dialec- 
tical image for the nineteenth century as alienation. There I shall have 
to leave the stake of the second chapter of my Kierkegaard book in the 
new game as well’, Accordingly, the dialectical image should not be 
transferred into consciousness as a dream, but in its dialectical construc- 
tion the dream should be externalized and the immanence of conscious- 
ness itself be understood as a constellation of reality—the astronomical 
phase, as it were, in which Hell wanders through mankind. It seems to 
me that only the star-map of such a migration could offer a clear view of 


history as prehistory. 
Collective Consciousness and Myths 


Let me try to formulate the same objection again from the diametrically 
opposite standpoint. In keeping with an immanent version of the 
dialectical image (with which, to use a positive term, I would contrast 
your earlier conception of a wodl) you construe the relationship be- 
tween the oldest and the newest, which was already central to your first 
draft, as one of Utopian reference to a‘classless society’. Thus the archaic 
becomes a complementary addition to the new, instead of being the 
‘newest’ itself; it is dedialecticized. However, at the same time, and 
equally undialectically, the image of clasalessness in question is dated 
back into mythology instead of becoming truly transparent as a 
phantasmagoria of Hell. Therefore the category in which the archaic 
coalesces into the modern seems to me far less a golden age than a 
catastrophe. I once noted that the recent past always presents itself as 
though it has been destroyed by catastrophes. Hic st xac I would say 
that it thereby presents itself as prehistory. And at this point I know I 
am in agreement with the boldest passage in your book on tragedy 
[Der Ursprung des desctschen Tramerspésls| 4 


If the disenchantment of the dialectical image as a ‘dream’ psychologizes 
it, by the same token it falls under the spell of bourgeois psychology. 
For who is the subject of the dream? In the 19th century it was surely 
only the individual; but in the individual’s dream no direct depiction of 
either the fetish character or its monuments may be found. Hence the 
collective consciousness is invoked, but I fear that in its present form it 
cannot be distinguished from Jung’s conception. It is open to criticism 
on both sides: from the vantage point of the social process in that it 
hypostasizes archaic images where dialectical images are in fact gener- 
ated by the commodity character, not in an archaic collective ego, but 
in alienated bourgeois individuals; from the vantage point of psycho- 
logy in that, as Horkheimer puts it, a mass ego exists only in earth- 
quakes and catastrophes, while otherwise objective surplus value pre- 


3 Adotno’s reference is to his first major work, Kurktgasrd: Koustrodction des Assthetis- 
chen, Tubingen 1933. Written in 1929-40, it was a critique of Kierkegaard’s subjec- 
tive interlority and spiritualist immediacy. 

* Benjamin had published Der Ursprung des dextschen Tramerspiels in 1928. 


vails precisely through individual subjects and against them. The notion 

of collective consciousness was invented only to divert attention from 

true objectivity and its correlate, alienated subjectivity. It is up to us to 

polarize and dissolve this ‘consciousness’ dialectically between society 

and singularities, and not to galvanize it as an imagistic correlate of the | 

commodity character. It should be a clear and sufficient warning that in 
a dreaming collective no differences remain between classes. 


Lastly, moreover, the mythic-archaic category of the ‘Golden Age’— 
and this precisely seems socially decisive to me—has had fateful con- 
sequences for the commodity category itself. If the crucial ‘ambiguity’ 
[Zweideutigheit| of the Golden Age is suppressed (a concept which is 
itself greatly in need of a theory and should by no means be left un- 
touched), that is, its relationship to Hell, the commodity as the substance 
of the age becomes Hell pure and simple, yet negated in a way which 
would actually make the immediacy of the primal state appear as truth. 
Thus disenchantment of the dialectical image leads directly to purely 
mythical thinking, and here Klages appears as a danger,’ as Jung did y 
earlier, But nowhere does your draft contain more remedies than at 
this point. Here would be the central place for the doctrine of the 
collector who liberates things from the curse of being useful. If I 
understand you correctly, this is also where Haussmann belongs; his 
class consciousness, precisely by a perfection of the commodity charac- 
ter into a Hegelian selfconsciousness, inaugurates the explosion of its 
phantasmagoria. To understand the commodity as a dialectical image 
is also to see the latter as a motif of the decline and ‘supersession’ of 
the commodity, rather than as its mere regression to an older stage. The 
commodity is, on the one hand, an alienated object in which use-value _ 
perishes, and on the other, an alien survivor that outlives its own im- 
mediacy. We receive the promise of immortality in commodities and 
not for people. To develop the relationship between the Areades 
project and the book on the Baroque, which you have rightly estab-+ 
lished, the fetish is a faithless final image, comparable only to a death’s- 
head. It seems to me that this is where the decisive cognitive character 
of Kafka lies, particularly that of Odradek as a commodity that has 
usclesaly survived.’ In this fairy tale by Kafka surrealism may come to 
an end, as baroque drama did in Haw/t. But within society this means 
that the mere concept of use-value by no means suffices for a critique 
of the commodity character, but only leads back to a stage prior to the 
division of labour. This has always been my real reservation toward 
Brecht; bis ‘collective’ and his unmediated concept of fanction have 
always been suspect to me, as themselves a ‘regression’. Perhaps you 
will see from these reflections, whose substance concerns precisely 
those categories in your draft which may conform to those of Brecht, 
that my opposition to them is not an insular attempt to rescue autono- 
mous art or anything similar, but most profoundly addresses those 
motifs of our philosophical friendship which I regard as original to us. 
If I were to close the circle of my critique with one bold grip, it would& 


3 Ludwig Klages (1872-1956) was a conservative and neo-romantc cultural philo- 
and historian, 

§ Seo The Cares of a Family Max. 

1 Brecht is referred to as ‘Berte’ in tho original, for reasons of censorship, since 

Adorno was writing from Germany. 
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be bound to grasp the extremes. A restoration of theology, or better 
yet, a radicalization of the dialectic into the glowing centre of theology, 
would at the same time have to mean the utmost intensification of the 
social-dialectical, indeed economic, motifs. These must also, and above 
all, be viewed historically. The specifis commodity character of the 
19th century, in other words the industrial production of commodities, 
would have to be worked out much more clearly and materially. After 
all, commodities and alienation have existed since the beginning of 
capitaliam—i.e. the age of manufactures, which is also that of baroque 
art; while’ the ‘unity’ of the modern age has since then lain precisely in 
the commodity character. But the complete ‘prehistory’ and ontology 
of the 19th century could be established only by an exact definition of 
the industrial form of the commodity as one clearly distinguished 
historically from the older form. All references to the commodity 
form ‘as such’ lend that prehistory a certain metaphorical character 
which cannot be tolerated in this serious case. I would surmise that the 
greatest interpretative results will be achieved here if you fully follow 
your method of operation, the blind processing of material. If, by con- 
trast, my critique moves in a certain theoretical sphere of abstraction, 
that surely is a difficulty, but I know that you will not regard it as a 
mere problem of ‘outlook’ and thereby dismiss my reservations. 


However, permit me to add a few specific remarks of a more concrete 
character, which will naturally be meaningful only against this theoreti- 
cal background. As a title I should like to propose Parts, Capital of the 
Nineteenth Century, not The Capital—anless the Arcades title is revived 
along with Hell. The division into chapters according to men does not 
strike me as quite felicitous; it makes for a certain compulsion toward a 
systematic external construction which leaves one a little uneasy. Were 
there not once sections according to materials like ‘plush’, ‘dust’, etc? 
Precisely the relationship between Fourier and the arcades is not very 
satisfactory. Here I could imagine as a suitable pattern a constellation 
of the various urban and commodity materials, an arrangement later to 
be deciphered as both dialectical image and its theory. 


Fourier or the Arcades 


In the motto on p. 157 the word portigw very nicely supplies the motif 
of ‘antiquity’; in connection with the newest as the oldest, perhaps an 
accidence of the Empire should be given an elementary treatment here 
(such as melancholy receives in the Baroque book). On p. 158, at any 
rate, the conception of the State in the Empire as an end in itself should 
be clearly shown to have been a mere ideology, which your subsequent 
remarks indicate that you presumably had in mind. You have left the 
concept of construction completely unilluminated; as both alienation 
and mastery of material it is already eminently dialectical and should, in 
my opinion, forthwith be expounded dialectically (with a clear differ- 
entiation from the present concept of construction; the term saptsiexr, 
which is very characteristic of the 19th century, probably provides a 
handle!) Incidentally, the introduction and exposition of the concept of 
the collective unconscious, on which I have already made some basic 
remarks, are not quite clear here. Regarding p. 158, I should like to ask 
whether cast iron really was the first artificial building material (bricks); 
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in general, I sometimes do not feel quite comfortable with the notion of 
‘first’ in the text. Perhaps this formulation could be added: every epoch 
dreams that it has been destroyed by catastrophes. P. 159: The phrase 
‘the new and the old are intermingled’ is highly dubious to me, 
given my critique of the dialectical image as regression. There is no „ 
feveraion to the old; rather, the newest, as semblance and phantas- 
magoria, is itself the old. Here I may perhaps remind you, without 
being obtrusive, of some formulations, including certain remarks on 
ambiguity, in the Istériesr section of my work on Kierkegaard. By way 

of supplementing these: dialectical images are as models not social pro- 
ducts, but objective constellations in which the social situation repre- 
sents itself. Consequently, no ideological or social ‘accomplishment’ can 
ever be expected of a dialectical image. My objection to your merely 
negative account of relfication—the critique of the element of Klages’ 

in your draft—is based primarily on the passage about machines on 
p. 159. An over-valuation of machine technology and machines as such 
has always been peculiar to bourgeois theories of retrospection; the 
relations of production are concealed by an abstract reference to the ~y 
means of production. 


Daguerre or the Dioramas 


The very important Hegelian concept of the second nature, which has 
since been taken up by Georg Lukacs? and others, belongs on p. r61f. 
Presumably the ‘Diable 2 Paris’ could lead to Hell. On p. 162, I would 
very much doubt that the worker appeared as a stage-extra etc, ‘for the 
last time’ outside his class. Incidentally, the idea of an early history of 
the feuilleton, about which so much is contained in your essay on 
Kraus, is most fascinating; this would be Heine’s habitat, too. In this 
connection an old journalistic term occurs to me: Sebablo#stil [cliché 
style], whose origin ought to be investigated. The term Lebensgefah/ 
[attitude to life], used in cultural or intellectual history, is very objec- } 
tionable. It seems to me that your uncritical acceptance of the first 
appearance of technology is connected with your over-valuation of the 
archaic as such. I noted down this formulation: myth is not the classless 
longing of a true society, but the objective character of the alienated 
commodity itself. P. 163: Your conception of the history of painting in 
the nineteenth century as a flight from photography (to which there is 
an exact correspondence in the flight of music from ‘banality’) is | 
formidable but undialectical, for the portion of the forces of production 
not incorporated in commodity form in the store of paintings cannot be 
grasped concretely in this way, but only in the negative of its trace 
(Manet probably is the precise location of this dialectic). This seems to 
be related to the mythologizing or archaizing tendency of your draft. 
Belonging to the past, the store of paintings becomes, so to speak, 
fixed starry images in the philosophy of history, drained of their quota 
of productive force. The subjective side of the dialectic vanishes under 
an undialectically mythical glance, the glance of Medusa. >» 


Grandville or the World Exhibitions 

The Golden Age on p. 164 is perhaps the true transition to Hell.—I 
$ Referred to simply as ‘Georg’ in the original. 
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cannot see the relationship of the world fairs to the workers; it sounds 
like conjecture and surely should be asserted only with extreme 
caution. Of course, a great definition and theory of phantaamagoria 
belong on p. 165f. The next page was a wess jekel [warning] to me. 
Felizitas and I remember the overwhelming impression which the 
Saturn quotation once made on us; the quotation has not survived a 
more sober inspection of it. The Saturn ring should not become a cast- 
iron balcony, but the balcony should become the real Saturn ring. Here 
Tam happy not to offer you any abstract objections but to confront you 
with your own success: the incomparable moon chapter in your Kisd- 
heit whose philosophical content belongs here’. At this point I remem- 
bered what you once said about your Arcades study: that it could be 
wrested away only from the realm of madness. That it has removed 
itself from this realm rather than subjugating it is proved by the inter- 
pretation of the Saturn quotation which bounces off it. This is the loca- 
tion of my real objections . . . this is where I have to speak so brutally 
because of the enormous seriousness of the matter. As was probably 
your intention, the fetish conception of the commodity must be docu- 
mented with the appropriate passages of the man who discovered it. 
The concept of the organic, which also appears on p. 166 and points toa 
static anthropology, etc, is probably not tenable either, or only in the 
sense that it merely existed as such prior to the fetish and thus is itself 
historical, like the idea of ‘landscape’. The dialectical commodity motif 
of Odradek probably belongs on p. 166. The worke1s’ movement 
appears here somewhat like a dixs sx machine again. To be sure, as with 
some other analogous forms, the abbreviated style of your draft may be 
to blame; this is a reservation that applies to many of my reservations. 
A propos the passage about fashion, which seems very important to me, 
but in its construction probably should be detached from the concept 
of the organic and related to the living, i.e. not to a superior ‘nature’: 
the idea of the changeant occurred to me—the shot fabric which seems to 
have had expressive significance fot the 19th century and presumably 
was tied to industrial processes. Perhaps you will pursue this some day; 
Frau Hessel, whose [fashion] reports in the Frankfurter Zeitung we always 
read with great interest, will surely have some information on it. The 
passage where I have particular misgivings about the overly abstract 
use of the commodity category is to be found on p. 166; I doubt if it 
appeared as such ‘for the first time’ in the 19th century. (Incidentally, 
the same objection applies also to the Istfrisar and the sociology of in- 
teriority in my Kierkegaard, and every criticism that I make of your 
draft also goes for my own earlier study). I believe that the commodity 
category could be greatly concretized by the specifically modern cate- 
gories of world trade and imperialism. In this connection: the arcade 
as a bazaar, also antique shops as world-trade markets for the temporal. 
The meaning of ‘compressed distance’ perhaps lies in the problems of 
winning over aimless social strata and imperial conquest. I am only 
giving you suggestions; of course, you will be able to unearth incom- 
parably more conclusive evidence from your material and define the 
specific shape of the world of things in the nineteenth century (perhaps 
on the basis of its underside, refuse, remnants, debris). 





* Benjamin wrote his Berliner Kindbelt ow Nesersbabandert in the thirties; it was pub- 
lished posthumonsly in Frankfort in 1950. 


At 


Louis-Philippe or the Interior 


The passage about the office, too, probably lacks historical exactitude. 
To me the office seems less a direct opposite of the home [és#érisar] than 
a relic of older forms of rooms, probably baroque ones (cf. globes, a7 
maps on the walls, railings, and other forms of material). 

the theory of Art Nospeew on p. 168: if I agree with you that it meant a 
decisive shattering of the interior, for me this excludes the idea that it 
‘mobilizes all the reserve forces of interiority’. Rather, it seems to save 
and actualize them through ‘externalization’. (The theory of symbolism 
in particular belongs here, but above all Mallarmé’s interiors, which 
have exactly the opposite significance of Kierkegaard’s.) In place of im- 
teriority Art Noxvean put sex. It had recourse to sex precisely because 
only in sex could a private person encounter himself not as inward but 
as corporeal. This is true of all Art Nosseax from Ibsen to Maeterlinck 
and d’Annunzio. Its origin is Wagner and not the chamber music of 
Brahms. Concrete seems uncharacteristic of Art Nesrean; it presum- 
ably belongs in the strange vacuum around 1910. Incidentally, I think ity 
is probable that the real Art Nosta coincided with the great economic 
crisis around 1900. Concrete belongs to the pre-war boom. P. 168: Let 
me also draw your attention to the very remarkable interpretation of 
[Ibsens] The Master Batlder in Wedekind’s posthumous works. I am 
not acquainted with any psychoanalytic literature about awakening, 
but I shall look into this. However, is not the dream-interpreting, 
awakening psychoanalysis which expressly and polemically dissociates 
itself from hypnotism (documentation in Freaud’s lectures!®) itself part 
of Art Nossas with which it coincides in time? This is probably a 
question of the first order and one that may be very far-reaching. As a — 
corrective to my basic critique I should like to add the following here: 
if I reject the use of the notion of collective consciousness, it is natur- 
ally not to leave the ‘bourgeois individual’ intact as the real sebstratuw 
The interior should be made transparent as a social function and ith 
self-containedness should be revealed as an illusion—not sis-d-sis a 
hypostasized collective consciousness, but sisd-sis the real social pro~ 
cess itself. The ‘individual’ is a dialectical instrament of transition that 
must not be mythicized away, but can only be superseded. Once more I 
should like to emphasize most strongly the passage about the ‘libera- 
tion of things from the bondage of being useful’ as a brilliant turning- 
point for a dialectical salvation of the commodity. On p. 169 I should 
be pleased if the theory of the collector and of the interior as a casing 
were elaborated as much as possible, 


Baudelaire or the Streets of Paris 


On p. 170 I should like to call your attention to Maupassant’s La Nuit 
which seems to me the dialectical capstone to Poe’s Mas of the Crowd as 
cornerstone. I find the passage about the crowd as a veil wonderful. 
P. 171 is the place for the critique of the dialectical image. You un® 
doubtedly know better than I do that the theory given here does not 
yet do justice to the enormous demands of the subject. I should only 
like to say that ambiguity is not the translation of the dialectic into an 


1° The reference is to Freud's Ievreductery Lecture on Prycheanadysis of 1916-17. 
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image, but the ‘trace’ of that image which itself must first be dialecti- 
cized by theory. I seem to remember that there is a serviceable statement 
concerning this in the Interior chapter of my Kierkegaard book. Re 
p. 172, perhaps the lest stanza of the great ‘Femmes Damnées’ from 
[Baudelaire’s] Prices condanexdes. In my view, the concept of false con- 
sciousness must be treated with the greatest caution and should in no 
case be used any longer without reference to its Hegelian(!) origin. 
‘Snob’ was originally not an aesthetic concept but a social one; it was 
given currency by Thackeray. A very clear distinction should be made 
between snob and dandy; the history of the snob should be inves- 
tigated, and Proust furnishes you the most splendid material for this. 
Your thesis on p. 172 about Part poxr Part and the total work of art 
seems untenable to me in its present form. The total work of art and 
aestheticism in the precise eense of the word are not identical, but dia- 
metrically opposed attempts to escape from the commodity character. 
Thus Baudelaire’s relationship to Wagner is as dialectical as his associa- 
tion with a prostitute. 


Haussmann or the Barricades 


Iam not at all satisfied with the theory of speculation on p. 174. For one 
thing, the theory of games of chance which was so magnificently in- 
cluded in the draft of the Arcades study is missing; another thing that is 
lacking is a real economic theory of the speculator. Speculation is the 
negative expression of the irrationality of capitalistic reason. Perhaps it 
would be possible to cope with this passage, too, by means of ‘extra- 
polation to extremes’. An explicit theory of perspective would be 
indicated on p. 176; I believe there was something on that in the 
original draft. The stereoscope, which was invented between 1810 and 
1820, is pertinent here. The fine dialectical conception of the Hauss- 
mann chapter could perhaps be brought out more precisely in your 
study than it is in the draft, where one ‘has to interpret it first. 


I must ask you once more to excuse the carping form of these com- 
ments; but I believe I owe you at least a few localizations of my basic 
criticism. 


In true friendship 


II From Adorno to Benjamin 
London, 18 March 1936 
Dear Herr Benjamin: 


If today I proceed to convey to you some notes on your extraordinary 
study [“The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction’], I 
certainly have no intention of offering you criticism or even an adequate 
response. The terrible pressure of work on me—the big book on logic," 


1 This was the philosophical work, a critique of phenomenology, on which Adomo 
was engaged while at Oxford. It was eventually oem als ass canine 1956 as 
die phdmomenelegi schon 
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the completion of my contribution to the monograph on Berg"?, which 
is ready except for two analyses, and the study on jazz!*—makes any’ 
such endeavour hopeless. This is especially true of a production in the 
face of which I am very seriously aware of the inadequacy of written 
communication, for there is not a sentence which I would not wish to y 
discuss with you in detail. I cling to the hope that this will be possible 
very soon, but on the other hand I do not want to wait so long to give 
you some kind of response, however insufficient it may be. 


Let me therefore confine myself to one main theme. My ardent interest 
and my complete approval attach to that aspect of your study which 
appears to me to carry out your original intention—the dialectical con- 
struction of the relationship between myth and history—within the 
intellectual field of the materialistic dialectic: namely, the dialectical self- 
dissolution of myth, which is here viewed as the disenchantment of art. 
You know that the subject of the ‘liquidation of art’ has for many 
years underlain my aesthetic studies and that my emphatic espousal of 
the primacy of technology, especially in music, must be understood Y 
strictly in this sense and in that of your second technique. It does not 
surprise me if we find common ground here; it does not surprise me, 
because in your book on the Baroque you accomplished the differenti- 
ation of the allegory from the symbol (in the new terminology, the 
‘aural’ symbol) and in your Hishebastresse* you differentiated the work 
of art from magical documentation. It is 2 fine confirmation—I hope 
it does not sound immodest if I say: for both of us—that in an essay on 
Schönberg which appeared in a Festsebrift two years ago" and with 
which you are not familiar, I assayed formulations abont technology 
and dialectics as well as the alteration of relationships to technology, - 
which are in perfect communication with your own. 


The Autonomy of Art i 
Tt is this communication which for me constitutes the criterion for the 
differences that I must register, with no other aim than to serve our 
‘general line’ which is now so clearly discernible. In doing so, perhaps I 
can start out by following our old method of immanent criticism, In 
those of your earlier writings, from whose great continuity your pre- 
sent essay now develops, you differentiated the idea of the work of artas * 
a structure from the symbol of theology and from the taboo of magic. I 
now find it disquieting—and here I see a sublimated remnant of certain 
Brechtian motifs—that you now casually transfer the concept of magical 
aura to the ‘autonomous work of art’ and flatly assign to the latter a 
counter-revolutionary function. I need not assure you that I am fally 
aware of the magical element in the bourgeois work of art (particu- 
larly since I constantly attempt to expose the bourgeois philosophy of 
idealism, which is associated with the concept of aesthetic autonomy, 





1 Included in Willi Reich (ed), Amen Berg, Vienna 1937. A 


B Published as ‘Uber Jaxx’ in the Zattrebrift fir Sexsalferschomg, 5, 1936, and later in- 
cluded in Adormo’s volume Momests Musicacx, Frankfurt 1964. For Adomo’s views 
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as mythical in the fullest sense). However, it seems to me that the centre 
of the autonomous work of art does not itself belong on the side of 
myth—excuse my topic parlance—but is inherently dialectical; within 
itself it crosses the magical with the sign of freedom. If I remember 
correctly, you once said something similar in connection with Mal- 
larmé, and I cannot express to you my feeling about your entire essay 
more clearly than by telling you that I constantly found myeelf wishing 
for a study about Mallarmé as a counterpoint to your essay, a study 
which, in my estimation, you owe us as one of your most important 
contributions. Dialectical though your essay may be, it is not so in the 
case of the autonomous work of art itself; it disregards an elementary 
experience which becomes more evident to me every day in my own 
musical experience—that precisely the uttermost consistency in the 
pursuit of the technical laws of autonomous art changes this art and 
instead of rendering it into a taboo or fetish, approximates it to the 
state of freedom, of something that can consciously be produced and 
made. I know of no better materialistic programme than that statement 
by Mallarmé in which he defines works of literature as something not 
inspired but made of words; and the greatest figures of reaction, such as 
Valéry and Borchardt (the latter with his essay about villas!® which, 
despite an unspeakable comment about workers, could be taken over 
materialistically in its entirety), have this dynamite ready in their inner- 
most cells. If you defend the Aish film against the ‘quality’ film, no one 
can be more in agreement with you than I am; but art poxr Part is just 
as much in need of a defence, and the united front which exists against 
it and which to my knowledge extends from Brecht to the Youth 
Movement, would be encouragement enough to undertake a rescue. [In 
your essay on The Elective Affinities]! you speak of play and semblance 
as the elements of art; but I do not see why play should be dialectical, 
and semblance—the semblance which you have saved in Ottilie who, 
together with Mignon and Helena,!* now fares so ill should not. And 
at this point, to be sure, the debate turns political quickly enough. For 
if you render techniclzation and alienation dialectical very rightly, but 
not in equal measure the world of objectified subjectivity, the political 
effect is to credit the proletariat (as the cinema’s subject) directly with 
an achievement which, according to Lenin, it can realize only through 
a theory introduced by intellectuals as dialectical subjects, who them- 
selves belong to the sphere of works of art which you have consigned 
to Hell. Understand me correctly. I would not want to safeguard the 
autonomy of the work of art as a prerogative, and I agree with you 
that the aural element of the work of art is declining—anot only because 
of its technical reproducibility, incidentally, but above all because of the 
fulfilment of its own ‘autonomous’ formal laws (this is the subject of 
the theory of musical reproduction which Kolisch and I have been 
planning for years). But the autonomy of the work of art, and there- 
fore its material form, is not identical with the magical element in it. 


oe Sa ee a 
essay on Tuscan villas is included in the edited volume of his writings, Pras II, 
Stuttgart 1960, pp. 38-70, 

17 Benjamin’s cssay Gesthes Wadlvermandschafies was published in Hofmannsthals 


18 Characters in Goethe’s Eltin Afiaitics, Wilhelm Maister’s Apprenticeship, and 
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The reification of a great work of art is not just loss, any more than the 
reification of the cinema is all loss. It would be bourgeois reaction to 
negate the reification of the cinema in the name of the ego, and it would 
border on anarchism to revoke the reification of a great work of art in 
the spirit of immediate use-values. “Les extrèmes we touchen? [Gide], just 
as they touch you—but only if the dialectic of the undermost is equiva-* 
lent to the dialectic of the uppermost, rather than the latter simply 
decaying. Both bear the stigmata of capitalism, both contain elements 
of change (naturally never and nowhere the middle-term between 
Schonberg and the American film). Both are torn halves of an integral 
freedom, to which however they do not add up. It would be romantic 
to sacrifice one to the other, either as the bourgeois romanticism of the 
conservation of personality and all that stuff, or as the anarchistic 
romanticism of blind confidence in the spontaneous power of the pro- 
letariat in the historical process—a proletariat which is itself a product 
of bourgeois society. 


To a certain extent I must accuse your essay of this second romanti- 
cism. You have swept art out of the comers of its taboos—but it is as 
though you feared a consequent inrush of barbarism (who could share 
your fear more than I?) and protected yourself by raising what you 
fear to a kind of inverse taboo. The laughter of the audience at a 
cinema—I discussed this with Max, and he has probably told you about 
it already—is anything but good and revolutionary; instead, it is full of 
the worst bourgeois sadism. I very much doubt the expertise of the 
newspaper boys who discuss sports; and despite its shock-like seduc- 
tion I do not find your theory of distraction convincing—if only for the 
simple reason that in a communist society work will be organized in 
such a way that people will no longer be so tired and so stultified that ~ 
they need distraction. On the other hand, certain concepts of capitalist 
practice, like that of the test, seem to me almost ontologically con- 
gealed and taboo-like in function—whereas if anything does have anj 
aural character, it is surely the film which possesses it to an extreme and 
highly suspect degree. To select only one more small item: the idea 
that a reactionary is turned into a member of the avant-garde by 
expert knowledge of Chaplin’s films strikes me as another out-and-out 
romanticization. For I cannot number Kracauer’s!® favourite director, 
even after Modern Times, as an avant-garde artist (the reason will be made , 
perfectly clear by my study on jazz), nor do I believe that any of the 
decent elements in this work are apperceived. One need only have 
heard the laughter of the audience at the film to know what is actually 
happening. Your dig against Werfel gave me pure pleasure. But if 
you take Mickey Mouse instead, things are far more complicated, and 
the serious question arises as to whether the reproduction of every 
person really constitutes that a priori of the film which you claim it to be, 
or whether instead this reproduction precisely belongs to that ‘naive 
realism’ whose bourgeois nature we so thoroughly agreed upon in 
Paris. After all, it is hardly an accident if that modern art, which yous, 
counterpose to technical art as aural, is of such inherently dubious 
quality as Vlaminck?’ and Rilke. The lower sphere, to be sure, can 


19 Siegfried Kracaner, long e friend of Adorno, was the author of Frew Caligari to 
cinema. 


Hithr, Princeton 1947, an attack on German expressionist 
20 Changed to Dérain in the published version of Benjamin’s essay. ' 
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score an casy victory over the latter; but if instead there were the names 
of, let us say, Kafka and Schönberg, the problem would be posed very 
differently. Certainly Schinberg’s music is set aural. 


Technique and Politics 


Accordingly, what I would postulate is wors dialectics. On the one 
hand, dialectical penetration of the ‘autonomous’ work of art which is 
transcended by its own technology into a planned work; on the other, 
an even stronger dialecticization of utilitarian art in its negativity, 
which indeed you do not mistake but which you designate by relatively 
abstract categories like ‘film capital’, without tracking it down to its 
ultimate lair, as immanent irrationality. When I spent a day in the 
studios of Neubabelsberg two years ago, what impressed me most was 
how 4##/s montage and all the advanced techniques that you ‘exalt are 
actually used; rathet, reality is everywhere coxstructed with an infantile 
mimetism and then ‘photographed’. You under-estimate the tech- 
nicality of autonomous art and over-estimate that of dependent art; 
this, in plain terms, would be my main objection. But this objection 
could only be given effect as a dialectic between extremes which you 
tear apart. In my estimation, this would involve nothing other than the 
complete liquidation of the Brechtian motifs which have already under- 
gone an extensive transformation in your study—above all, the 
liquidation of any appeal to the immediacy of interconnected aesthetic 
effects, however fashioned, and to the actual consciousness of actual 
workers, who have absolutely no advantage over the bourgeois except 
their interest in the revolution, but otherwise bear all the marks of 
mutilation of the typical bourgeois character. This presctibes our 
fanction for us clearly enough—which I certainly do not mean in the 
sense of an activist conception of ‘intellectuals’. But it cannot mean 
either that we may only escape the old taboos by entering into new 
ones—‘tests’, so to speak. The goal of the revolution is the abolition of 
fear. Therefore we need have no fear of it, nor need we ontologize our 
fear. It is not bourgeous idealism if, in full knowledge and without 
mental prohibitions, we maintain our solidarity with the proletariat 
instead of making of our own necessity a virtue of the proletariat, as we 
are always tempted to do—the proletariat which itself experiences the 
same necessity and needs us for knowledge as much as we need the pro- 
letariat to make the revolution. I am convinced that the further 
development of the aesthetic debate which you have so magnificently 
inaugurated, depends essentially on a true accounting of the relation- 
ship of the intellectuals to the working-class. 


Excuse the haste of these notes. All this could be seriously settled only 
on the basis of the details in which the Good Lord—possibly not magical 
after all_—dwells.* Only the shortage of time leads me to use the large 
categories which you have taught me strictly to avoid. In order at least 
to indicate to you the concrete passages to which I refer, I have left my 
spontaneous pencilled annotations on the manuscript, though some of 
them may be too spontaneous to be communicated. I beg your indul- 
gence for this as well as for the sketchy nature of my letter. 

*A reference to the programmatic dictum of the art historien Aby Warbarg: Der 
Hebs Gott webat in Detail (The Good Lord dwells in detaile). 
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Tam going to Germany on Sunday. It is possible that I shall be able to 
complete my jazz study there, something that I unfortunately did not 
have time to do in London. In that case I would send it to you without 
a covering letter and ask you to send it on to Max immediately after 
reading it (it probably will amount to no more than 25 printed pages).y 
This is not certain, because I do not know whether I shall find the time 
nor, especially, whether the nature of this study will permit me to send 
it from Germany without the greatest danger. Max has probably told 
you that the idea of the clown is its focal point. I would be very 
pleased if it appeared together with your study. Its subject is a very 
modest one, but it probably converges with yours in its decisive points, 
and will attempt to express positively some of the things that I have 
formulated negatively today. It arrives at a complete verdict on jaxz, in 
particular by revealing its ‘progressive’ elements (semblance of mon- 
tage, collective work, primacy of reproduction over production) as 
façades of something that is in truth quite reactionary. I believe that I 
have succeeded in really decoding jazz and defining its social function. 
Max was quite taken with my study, and I could well imagine that you y 
will be, too. In general, I feel that our theoretical disagreement is not 
really a discord between us, but rather, that it is my task to hold your 
arm steady until the sun of Brecht has once more submerged in exotic 
waters. Please understand my criticisms only in this sense. 


I cannot conclude, however, without telling you that your few sentences 
about the disintegration of the proletariat as ‘masses’ through revolu- 
tion! are among the profoundest and most powerful statements of 
political theory that I have encountered since I read State aad Revolution. 


In old friendship, yours, 


Teddie Wiesengrund ra 


I should also like to express to you my particular agreement with your 
theory of Dadaism. It fits into the essay as nicely as the ‘bombast’ and 
the ‘horrors’ fit into your Baroque book. 


lil From Adorno to Benjamin 4 
New York, 10 November 1938 
Dear Walter: 


The tardiness of this letter raises a menacing accusation against me and 
all of us. But perhaps this accusation already contains a grain of 
defence. For it is almost self-evident that a full month’s delay in my 
response to your Baudelaire cannot be due to negligence. 


‘The reasons are entirely objective in nature. They involve the attitude* 
of all of us to the manuscript, and, considering my special interest in 
the question of the Areades study, I can probably say without im- 
modesty, my attitude in particular. I had been looking forward to the 
" This passege docs not appear in any of the published versions of Banfamin’s cseny. 
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- arrival of the Baudelaire with the greatest cagerness and literally de- 
voured the study. I am fall of admiration for the fact that you were able 
to complete it by the appointed time, and it is this admiration which 
makes it particularly hard for me to speak of that which has come 
between my passionate expectation and the text itself. 


Your idea of providing in the Besdslaire a model for the Arcades study 
was something I took with uncommon seriousness, and I approached 
the satanic scene much as Faust approached the phantasmagoria of the 
Brocken mountain, when he thought that many a riddle would now be 
solved. May I be excused for having had to give myself Mephisto- 
pheles’ reply that many a riddle poses itself anew? Can you understand 
that the reading of your treatise, one of whose chapters is entitled The 
Flénexr and another Modersism, produced a certain disappointment in 


me? 
Ascetic Abstention 


The basic reason for this disappointment is that those parts of the study 
with which I am familiar do not constitute a model for the Areades 
project so much as a prelude to it. Motifs are assembled but not 
elaborated. In your covering letter to Max [Horkheimer] you repre- 
sented this as your express intention, and I am aware of the ascetic 
discipline which you exert to omit everywhere the decisive theoretical 
answers to questions, and even make the questions themselves apparent 
only to initiates. But I should like to ask you whether such an asceticism 
can be sustained in the face of this subject and in a context of such com- 
manding inner pretension. As a faithful reader of your writings I know 
very well that in your work there is no lack of precedents for your pro- 
cedure. I remember, for example, your essays on Proust and on Sur- 
realism which appeared in Dis Hterarische Welt. But can this method be 
applied to the complex of the Arcades? Panorama and ‘traces’, Séeexr 
and arcades, modernism and the unchanging, s#thoxt a theoretical inter- 
pretation—is that a ‘material’ which can patiently await decipherment 
without being consumed by its own aura? Rather, if the pragmatic rub- 
stance of these topics is isolated, does it not conspire in almost demonic 
fashion against the possibility of its own interpretation? In one of our 
unforgettable conversations in Königstein, you said that each idea in 
the Arcades really had to be wrested away from a realm in which mad- 
ness reigns. I wonder whether such ideas need to be as immured behind 
impenetrable layers of material, as your ascetic discipline demands. In 
your present study the arcades are introduced with a reference to the 
narrowness of the pavements which impede the fésar on the streets.2 
This pragmatic introduction, it seems to me, prejudices the objectivity 
of phantasmagoria, something that I so stubbornly insisted upon even 
at the time of our Hornberg correspondence, as much as does the dis- 
position of the first chapter to reduce phantasmagoria to types of 
behaviour of the literary bobèwe. You need not fear that I shall suggest 
that in your study phantasmagoria should survive unmediated or that 
the study itself should assume a phentasmagoric character. But the 
liquidation of phantasmagoria can only be accomplished with true 





13 Seo Charies Baudelaire, p. 36, 


profundity if they are treated as an objective historico-philosopbicall 
category and not as a ‘vision’ of social characters. It is precisely at this 

point that your conception differs from all other attempts to approach 

the 19th century. But the redemption of your postulate cannot be post- 

poned ad Kalendas Gracas [forever] or ‘prepared’ by a more harmlesg 

presentation of the matters in question. This is my objection. If in the 

third part, to use the old formulation, prehistory in the 19th century 

takes the place of the prehistory of the r9th century—most clearly in 

Péguy’s statement about Victor Hugo™—this is only another expres- 

sion for the same actual content. 


But it seems to me that my objection by no means concerns only the 
questionable effect of ‘abstention’ in a subject which, so it seems to me, 
is transported by ascetic refusal of interpretation towards a realm to 
which asceticism is opposed: the realm where history and magic 
oscillate. Rather, I see a close connection between the points at which 
your essay falls behind its own a priori, and its relationship to dialectical 
materialism—end here in particular I speak not only for myself bug 
equally for Max, with whom I have had a very exhaustive discussion of 
this question. Let me express myself in as simple and Hegelian a 
manner as possible. Unless I am very much mistaken, your dialectic 
lacks one thing: mediation. Throughout your text there is a tendency to 
relate the pragmatic contents of Baudelaire’s work immediately to 
adjacent features in the social history of his time, preferably economic 
features. I have in mind the passage about the tax on wine, certain 
statements about the barricades,* or the above-mentioned passage 
about the arcades,® which seems particularly problematic to me, for 
precisely here the transition from a general theoretical discussion of, 
physiologies to the ‘concrete’ representation of the féwesr is especially 


precarious. 
The Dangers of Economism $ 


I get a sense of such artificiality wherever you put things in meta- 
phorical rather than definite terms. A case in point is the passage about 
the transformation of the city into an isrérisnr for the /ldeexr ;25 there one 
of the most powerful ideas in your study seems to me to be presented 
as a mere as-if. There is a very close connection between such material-, 
istic excursions, in which one never quite loses the apprehension that 
one feels for a swimmer who, covered with goose pimples, plunges 
into cold water, and the appeal to concrete modes of behaviour like 
that of the flémexr, or the subsequent passage about the relationship 
between seeing and hearing in the city, which uses a quotation from 
Simmel not entirely by accident.” I am not quite at case with all this. 
You need not fear that I shall use this likely opportunity to mount my 
hobby-horse. I shall content myself with serving it, in passing, a lamp 
of sugar, and for the rest I shall try to give you the theoretical grounds 
for my aversion to that particular type of concreteness and its bè 


S Charles Baudelaire, p. 84. 

™* Charkes Baudelaire, p. 17%, pp. 15-16. 
© Charles Baudelaire, p. 36. 

26 Charles Baudelaire, p. 57. 

17 Charles Baudelaire, pp. 37-8. 
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haviouristic overtones. The reason is that I regard it as methodologic- 
ally unfortunate to give conspicuous individual features from the realm 
of the superstructure a ‘materialistic’ turn by relating them immediately 
and perhaps even causally to corresponding features of the infrastruc- 
ture. Materialist determination of cultural traits is only possible if it is 
mediated through the total sosial process. 


Even though Bandelaire’s wine poems may have been motivated by 
the wine tax and the town gates, the recurrence of these motifs in Baude- 
laire’s work can only be explained by the overall social and economic 
tendency of the age—that is, in keeping with your formulation of the 
problem ssas strictissimo, by analysis of the commodity form in Baude- 
laire’s epoch. No one is more familiar with the difficulties this involves 
than I am; the phantasmagoria chapter in my Wagner*® unquestion- 
ably has not mastered these problems as yet. Your Arcades study in its 
definitive form will not be able to evade the same obligation. The 
direct inference from the tax on wine to L’ Awe dx Vis imputes to the 
phenomena precisely that kind of spontaneity, palpability, and density 
which they have lost in capitalism. In this sort of immediate—I would 
almost say again, anthropological—materialism, there is a profoundly 
romantic element, and the more crassly and roughly you confront the 
Baudelairean world of forms with the necessities of life, the more 
clearly I detect it. The ‘mediation’ which I miss, and find obscured by 
materialistic-historiographic invocation, is nothing other than the 
theory which your study omits. The omission of theory affects your 
empirical evidence itself. On the one hand, it lenda it a deceptively epic 
character, and on the other it deprives the phenomena, which are ex- 
perienced only subjectively, of their real historico-philosophical 
weight. To express it another way: the theological motif of calling 
things by their names tends to change into a wide-cyed presentation of 
mere facts. If one wished to put it very drastically, one could say that 
your study is located at the crossroads of magic and positivism. That 
spot is bewitched. Only theory could break the spell—your own 
resolute, salutatily speculative theory. It is the claim of this theory alone 
that I am bringing against you. 


Forgive me if this brings me to a subject which is bound to be my 
particular concern after my experiences with the Wagner study. I am 
referring to the ragpicker. It seems to me that his destiny as the figure 
of the lower limits of poverty is certainly not brought out by 
the way the word ragpicker appears in your study.29 It contains 
none of the dog-like cringing, nothing of the sack on his back or the 
voice which, for instance, in Charpentier’s Losise provides, as it were, 
the source of black light for an entire opera. There is nothing in it of 
the comet’s tail of jeering children behind the old man. If I may venture 
into the region of the arcades once more: in the figure of the ragpicker 
the retreat of cloaca and catacomb should have been decoded theoretic- 
ally. But I wonder whether I exaggerate in assuming that your failure 
to do so is related to the fact that the capitalist fonction of the rag- 
picker—namely, to subject even rubbish to exchange value—is not 





3$ See Adomo’s study, Vermuch dber Wagner, Frankfort 1952, p. go 
19 Chariss Bandelaire, pp. 19-20. 


articulated. At this point the asceticism of your study takes on features 
which would be worthy of Savonarola. For the return of the mgpicker 
in the Baudelaire quotation in the third section comes within reach of 
this connection. How much it must have cost you not to reach for it! 


Benjamin and Marxiam 


With this, I believe, I am getting to the centre of my criticism. The im- 
pression which your entire study conveys, and it certainly has had this 
effect not only on me and my arcades orthodoxy, is that you have con- 
strained yourself. Your solidarity with the Institute [of Social Research], 
which pleases no one more than myself, has induced you to pay tributes 
to Marxism which are not quite sulted either to Marxiam or to your- 
sclf. They are not suited to Marxism because the mediation through the 
total social process is missing, and you superstitiously attribute to 
material enumeration a power of illumination which is never reserved 
for a pragmatic reference but only for theoretical construction. They do 
asco Noni E a E T Meir | 
your boldest and most fruitful ideas in a kind of pre-censorship accord: 
ing to materialist categories (which by no means coincide with the 
Marxist categories), even though it may be merely in the form of the 
above-mentioned postponement. I speak not only for myself, who am 
not competent, but equally for Horkheimer and the others when I tell 
you that all of us are convinced that it would not only be beneficial to 
‘your’ production if you elaborated your ideas without such considers- 
tions (in Sam Remo you raised counter-objections to this objection, 
and I am taking these very seriously), but that it would also be most 
helpful to the cause of dialectical materialism and the theoretical in- 
tereste represented by the Institute, if you surrendered to your specific” 
insights and conclusions without adding to them ingredients which 
you obviously find so distasteful to swallow that I cannot really regard 
them as 2 boon. God knows there is only one truth, and if your intellt 
gence lays hold of this one truth in categories which on the basis of 
your idea of materialism may seem apocryphal to you, you will capture 
more of this one truth than if you use an intellectual armature which 
your hand resists at every turn. After all, there is more about this truth 
in Nietzsche's Genealogy of Morals than in Bukharin’s ABC of Com 
manisa. I am confident that the thesis I am arguing is above suspicion of , 
laxity and eclecticism. Your study of Goethe’s Elective Affinities and 
your Baroque book are better Marxism than the wine tax and the 
deduction of phantasmagoria from the behaviour of the feuilletonists. 
You may be confident that we are ready to make the most extreme 
experiments of your theory our own. But we are similarly confident 
that you will actually make these experiments. Gretel once said in jest 
that you are an inhabitant of the cave-like depths of your Arcades and 
that you shrink from finishing your study because you are afraid of 
to leave the edifice. Let us encourage you to give us access to the 
holy of holies. I believe you need not be concerned with either thé 


stability of the structure or its profanation. 
As regards the fate of your study, a rather strange situation has de- 


+ Charkes Baudelaire, p. 75-80. 
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veloped, in which I have had to act much like the singer of the song 
‘It is done to the sound of a muffled drum’.* Publication in the current 
issues of our periodical proved impossible because the weeks of dis- 
cussion of your study would have caused an intolerable delay in our 
printing schedule. There was a plan to print the second chapter is 
extenso and the third in part; Leo Lowenthal urged that this be done. I 
myself am definitely opposed to it—not for editorial reasons, but for 
your own sake and for the sake of Baudelaire. This study does not 
represent you as it, of all your writings, must represent you. But since 
I am of the firm and unalterable conviction that it will be possible for 
you to produce a Baudelaire manuscript of full impact, I should like to 
entreat you to forego the publication of the present version and to 
write that other version. Whether the latter would have to possess a 
new formal structure or could be essentially identical with the still un- 
written final part of your book on Baudelaire, I cannot surmise. You 
alone can decide this. I should like to make it plain that this is a request 
on my part and not an editorial decision or a rejection. 


Let me close with some ¢pilegomera to the Baudelaire. First a stanza 
from the second Mazeppa poem of Victor Hugo (the man who is 
supposed to see all these things is Mazeppa, tied to the back of the 
horse): 


Les six lunes d Hersebel, lanntan du vies Saturne, r 
La pôle, arrondissant uns aurore mocturme 
Sar son front boréal, 
H voit tont; ot ponr bei ton vol, qme rien ne Lasse, 
De ce monds sans borne à chaque instant plasi 
L’borizon idbal, 


Also, the tendency toward ‘unqualified statements’ which you observe, 
citing Balzac and the description of the employees in “The Man of the 
Crowd’,*! applies, astonishingly enough, to Sade as well. One of the 
first tormentors of Justine, a banker, is described as follows: “Monsieur 
Dubourg, groe, court, et insolent comme tous les financiers’. The 
motif of the unknown beloved appears in rudimentary form in Hebbel’s 
poem about an unknown woman which contains these memorable 
lines: Und kann ich Form Dir sad Gestalt nicht geben, so reisst anch keine 
Form Dich in dis Graft [And even if I cannot give you form and shape, 
no form will thrust you into the grave]. Finally, a few sentences from 
the Herbst-Blawine of Jean Paul which is a real sroxveille [find] : “The day 
received one single sun, but the night received a thousand suns, and the 
endless blue sea of the ether seems to be sinking down to us in a 
drizzle of light. How many street lamps shimmer up and down the whole 
long Milky Way! These are lit, too, even though it is summer or the 
moon is shining. Meanwhile, the night does not merely adorn itself 
with the cloak full of stars which the ancients depicted it as wearing 


He en ae Teominel Klang the opening fine'cl ‘Der: Soldi by 
Hans Christian Andersen, translated by Adelbert von Chamisso and set to music by 
Robert Schumann. 


31 Charles Bamdelaire, pp. 39. 
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and which I shall more tastefully call its re/igious vestments rather than 
its ducal robe; it carries its beautification much farther and imitates 
the ladies of Spain. They replace the jewels in their head-dress with 
glow-worms in the darkness, and like them the night studs the lower 
part of its cloak, where there are no glittering stars, with such li 
animals, and often the children take them off.’ The following sentences 
from a quite different piece in the same collection seem to me to belong 
in the same context: 


‘And more of the same; for I noticed not only that Italy was a moonlit 
Eden to us poor drift-ice people, because daily or nightly we encoun- 
tered there the living fulfilment of the universal adolescent dream of 
nights spent wandering and singing, but I also asked why people 
merely walked around and sang in the streets at night like peevish 
nightwatchmen, instead of whole evening-star and morning-star 
parties assembling and in a colourful procession (for every soul was in 
love) roaming through the most magnificent leafy woods and the 
brightly moonlit flowery meadows, and giving two more flute emy 
bouchures to the joyful harmony—namely, the double-ended extension 
of the brief night by a sunrise and a sunset plus the added dawn and 
dusk.’ The idea that the longing which draws one to Italy is a longing 
for a country where one does not need to sleep is profoundly related 
to the later image of the roofed-over city. But the light which rests 
equally on the two images is presumably none other than the light of the 
gas lamp, with which Jean Paul was not acquainted. 


Tost entier yours 


IV From Benjamin to Adorno 5 
Paris, 9 December 1938 
Dear Teddie: 


It will not have surprised you to notice that it took me some time to 
draft my reply to your letter of 10 November. Even though the long 
delay of your letter placed its contents in the realm of the surmisable, it ; 
still came as a jolt to me. Also, I wanted to await the arrival of the 
galleys which you had promised me, and they did not come until 
6 December. The time thus gained gave me a chance to weigh your 
critique as prudently as I could. I am far from considering it unfruitful, 
let alone incomprehensible. I will try to react to it in basic terms. 


I shall be guided by a sentence on the first page of your letter. You 
write: “Panorama and traces, fléeesr and arcades, modernism and the 
unchanging, without a theoretical interpretation—is that a material. 
which can patiently await decipherment” The understandable impa* 
tience with which you searched the manuscript for a definite signals ment 
[characterization] has, in my opinion, led you astray from it in some 
important respects. In particular you were bound to arrive at what was 
to you a disappointing view of the third section, once it had escaped 
your attention that nowhere is modernism cited as the unchanging; 
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actually, this important key concept is not used at all in the completed 
portion of my study. 


Since the sentence quoted above offers, as it were, a compendium of 
your criticisms, I should like to go over it word by word. First you 
mention the panorama. In my text I refer to it in passing. In point of 
fact, in the context of Baudelaire’s work the panoramic view is not 
appropriate. Since that passage is not destined to have correspondences 
in either the first or the third part, it would perhaps be best to omit it. 
The second item you mention is the ‘trace’. In my covering letter I 
wrote that the philosophical foundations of the book cannot be perceived 
from the vantage point of the second part. If a concept like the trace 
was to be given a convincing interpretation, it had to be introduced 
with complete naturalness at the empirical level. This could have been 
done yet more convincingly. Actually, my first act after my return was 
to find a very important passage in Poe bearing on my construction of 
the detective story out of the obliteration or fixation of the traces of the 
individual in the big-city crowd. But the treatment of traces in the 
second part must remain on this level, precisely in order later to under- 
go in the decisive contexts a lightning illumination. This illumination 
is intended. The concept of the trace finds its philosophical determina- 
tion in opposition to the concept of aura. 


The next item in the sentence which I am examining is the flésear. Even 
though I am well aware of the profound inner concern on which both 
your material and your personal objections are based, your erroneous 
estimate here makes me feel as if the ground were giving way under my 
feet. Thank God there is a branch that I can cling to, which seems of 
firm timber. It is your reference elsewhere to the fruitful tension between 
your theory about the consumption of exchange value and my theory 
about empathy with the soul of the commodity. I too believe that this is 
a theory in the strictest sense of the word, and my discussion of the 
flémexr culminates in it. This is the place, and to be sure the only one in 
this section, where the theory comes into its own in seobstrmted form. 
It breaks like a single my of light into an artificially darkened chamber. 
But this ray, broken down prismatically, suffices to give an idea of the 
nature of the light whose focus lies in the third part of the book. That is 
why this theory of the fidssxr, the improvability of which in some 
points I shall discuss below, is an adequate realization of the representa- 
tion of the flésexr which I have had in mind for many years. 


I go on to the next term, arcades. I feel so much the less inclined to say 
anything about it, as the bottomless bonhomie of its use cannot have 
escaped you. Why question this term? Unless I am very much mistaken, 
the arcade is really not destined to enter the context of the Baudelaire 
in any but this playful form. It occurs like the picture of a rocky spring 
on a drinking cup. That is why the invaluable passage from Jean Paul 
to which you referred me does not belong in the Baudelaire. Finally, 
in regard to modernism: as my text makes clear, this is Baudelaire’s own 
term. The section thus headed could not go beyond the limits imposed 
upon the word by Baudelaire’s usage. But you will remember from San 
Remo that these limits are by no means definitive. The philosophical 
reconnaissance of modernism is assigned to the third part, where it is 
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initiated with the concept of Art Nosweax and concluded with the 
dialectics of the new and the unchanging. 


The Role of Philology 


Remembering our conversations in San Remo, I should like to pro- 
ceed to the passage in your letter where you refer to them yourself. If I 
refused there, in the name of my own productive interests, to adopt an 
esoteric intellectual development for Ge and, disregarding the 
interests of dialectical materialism, ... to get down to business, this 
involved, in the final analysis, not... mere loyalty to dialectical material- 
ism, but solidarity with the experiences which all of us have shared in 
the past 15 years. Here too, then, it is a matter of very personal produc- 
tive interests of mine; I cannot deny that they may occasionally tend to 
do violence to my original interests. Between them lies an antagonism 
of which I would not even in my dreams wish to be relieved. The over- 
coming of this antagonism constitutes the problem of my study, and 
the problem is one of construction. I believe that speculation can renin 
its necessarily bold flight with some prospect of success only if, 

of putting on the waxen wings of the esoteric, it seeks its source of 
strength in construction alone. It is because of the needs of construc- 
. tion that the second part of my book consists primarily of philological 
material. What is involved there is leas an ‘ascetic discipline’ than a 
methodological precantion. Incidentally, this philological part was the 
only one that could be completed independently—a circumstance which 
Thad to bear in mind. 


When you speak of a ‘wide-eyed presentation of mere facts’, you- 
characterize the true philological attitude. This attitude was necessary” 
not only for its results, but had to be built into the construction 
for its own sake. It is true that the indifference between magic and 
positivism, as you so aptly formulate it, should be liquidated. It 
other words, the philological interpretation of the author onght to be 
preserved and surpassed in the Hegelian manner by dialectical materia- 
lists. Philology is the examination of a text which proceeds by details 
and so magically forates the reader on it. That which Faust took home 
in black and white,” and Grimm’s devotion to little things, are closely 
related. ‘They have in common that magical element whose exorcism is , 
reserved for philosophy, here for the final part. 


Astonishment, so you write in your Kisrksgaard, indicates ‘the pro- 
foundest insight into the relationship between dialectics, myth, and 
image’. It might be tempting for me to invoke this passage. But instead 
I will propose to emend it (as I am planning to do on another occasion 
with a subsequent definition of the dialectical image). I believe it should 
say that astonishment is an outstanding object of such an insight. The 
appearance of closed facticity which attaches to a philological investi- 
gation and places the investigator under its spell, fades to the extents 
that the object is construed in an historical perspective. ‘The base lines 
of this construction converge in our own historical experience. Thus 
B In the Studierzismer sceno of Gocthe’s Feast, Part I, the student says: ‘Was man 


schwar auf weiss besitzt, kann man getrost nach Hause tragen.’ (What one posscsscs 
in black and white one can safely take home.) 
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the object constitutes itself as a monad. In the monad everything that 
used to lie in mythical rigidity as a textual finding comes alive. There- 
fore it seems a misjudgment of the matter to me if you find in my study 
a ‘direct inference from the wine tax to L’ Ame dw Vis. Rather, the 
juncture was established legitimately in the philological context—just 
as it would have analogously been done in the interpretation of a 
classical writer. It gives to the poem the specific gravity which it as- 
sumes in a real reading of it—something that has so far not been prac- 
tleed widely in the case of Baudelaire. Only when this poem has thus 
come into its own, can the work be touched, or perhaps even shaken, 
by interpretation. For the poem in question, an interpretation would 
focus not on matters of taxation but on the significance of intoxication 
for Baudelaire. 


If you think of others of my writings, you will find that a critique of the 
attitude of the philologist is an old concern of mine, and it is basically 
identical with my critique of myth. Yet in each case it is this critique 
that provokes the philological effort itself. To use the language of 
Elsctive Afisities, it presses for the exhibition of the material content 
in which the truth content can be historically revealed. I can understand 
that this aspect of the matter receded in your mind. But thereby so did 
a few important interpretations. I am thinking not only of interpreta- 
tions of poems—A sw passasts—or of prose pieces—-The Man of the 
Cromd—but above all of the unlocking of the concept of modernity, 
which it was my particular concern to keep within philological bounds. 


Let me note in passing that the Péguy quotation to which you object 
as an evocation of prehistory in the 19th century, had its proper place 
in preparing the insight that the interpretation of Baudelaire should not 
be based on any chthanian elements. (In my draft of the Arradss project 
I had still attempted that sort of thing). For that reason I believe that 
neither the catacomb nor the cloaca belonged in this interpretation. On 
the other hand, Charpentier’s opera is very promising; I will follow up 
your suggestion when there is an opportunity. The figure of the rag- 
picker is of infernal provenance. It will reappear in the third part, set off 


against the chthonian figure of Hugo’s beggar. 


Permit me to add some frank words. It would be rather prejudicial to 
the Beads/aire if no part of this study, the product of a creative tension 
not easily comparable with any of my earlier literary works, appeared 
in your periodical. For one thing, the printed form gives an author 
detachment from his work—something that is of incomparable value. 
Then, too, in such form the text could become the subject of discus- 
sion, and no matter how inadequate the people available to me here 
may be, such a discussion could compensate me somewhat for the iso- 
lation in which I am working. To my mind, the focal point of such a 
publication would be the theory of the fasar which I regard as an 
integral part of the Baudelaire study. I am certainly not speaking of an 
unaltered text. The critique of the concept of the masses, as the modern 
metropolis throws it into relief, should be given a more central position 
than it occupies in the present version. This critique, which I initiate in 
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my passages on Hugo, should be elaborated by means of an interpreta- 
tion of important literary documents. As a model I have in mind the 
section about The Man of the Crowd. The euphemistic interpretation of 
the masses—the physiognomic view of them—should be illustrated by 
an analysis of the E. T. A. Hoffmann novella that is mentioned in my . 
study. For Hugo a more detailed clarification should be developed. The% 
decisive point is the theoretical progress registered in these successive 
views of the masses; the climax of it is indicated in the text, but this is 
not brought out sufficiently. Hugo rather than Baudelaire lies at its end. 
Hugo anticipated more than any other writer present experiences of the 
masses. The demagogue in him is a component of his genius. 


Concluding Comments 


You will realize that certain focal points of your critique appear con- 
vincing to me. But I am afraid than an ostright correction in the spirit 
indicated above would be something very precarious. The missing 
theoretical transparency to which you rightly refer is by no means ay 
aucestary consequence of the philological procedure prevailing in this 
section. I am more inclined to see it as the result of the fact that this 
procedure as such has not been declared by name. This deficiency may 
be traced in part to the daring attempt to write the second part of the 
book before the first part. Only in this way could the appearance 
have arisen that phantasmagoria are described rather than integrated 
into the construction. The above-mentioned emendations will benefit 
the second part only when it is in every respect anchored in the total 
context. Accordingly, my first step will be to re-examine the total con- 
struction. 


As regards the sadness I referred to above, there were, apart from my 
presentiment, sufficient reasons for it. For one thing, it is the situation 
of the Jews in Germany, from which none of us can insulate himself- 
Added to this is the serious illness of my sister, who was found to be 
suffering from hereditary arteriosclerosis at the age of 37. She is almost 
immobile and thus also almost incapable of gainful employment. (At 
present she probably still has modest funds). The prognosis at her age 
is almost hopeless. Apart from all this, it is not always possible to live 
here without oppressive anxiety. It is understandable that I am making 
every effort to expedite my naturalization. Unfortunately the necessary 
dmarches [steps] cost not only a great deal of time but some money as 
well. Thus at present my horizon is somewhat blocked in this direction, 
too. 


x 


The enclosed fragment of a letter to Max dated 17 November 1938, and 
the accompanying message from [Hans] Brill* concern a matter which 
may wreck my naturalization. You can thus appreciate its importance. 
May I ask you to take this matter in hand and request Max to give 
Brill permission immediately, preferably by telegram, to use the pseu-i 
donym Hans Fellner rather than my real name for my review in the 
next issue of your journal. 





53 Brill was the secretary of the Paris office of the Institute for Social Research. 
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This brings me to your new work* and thus the sunnier portion of this 
letter. The subject matter of your study concerns me in two respects, 
both of which you have indicated. First, in those parts which relate 
certain characteristics of the contemporary acoustic perception of jazz 
to the optical characteristics of the film, which I have described. Ex 
improviso [offhand] I cannot decide whether the different distribution of 
the areas of light and shadow in our respective essays is due to theoreti- 
cal divergences. Possibly it is only a case of apparent differences be- 
tween our points of view; it may really be a matter of viewing different 
objects with equal adequacy. For it is not to be assumed that acoustic 
and optic perceptions are equally capable of being revolutionized. This 
may explain the fact that the perspective of a variant hearing which 
concludes your essay is not quite clear, at least for someone to whom 
Mahler is not a thoroughly illuminated experience. 


In my essay [“The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduc- 
tion’] I tried to articulate positive moments as clearly as you managed 
to articulate negative ones. Consequently, I see strength in your study 
at a point where mine was weak. Your analysis of the psychological 
types produced by industry and your representation of their mode of 
production are extremely felicitous. If I had devoted more attention to 
this aspect of the matter, my study would have gained in historical 
plasticity. I see more and more clearly that the launching of the sound 
film must be regarded as an operation of the cinema industry designed 
to break the revolutionary primacy of the silent film, which generated 
reactions that were hard to control and hence politically dangerous. An 
analysis of the sound film would constitute a critique of contemporary 
art which would provide a dialectical mediation between your views 
and mine. 


What I liked most about the conclusion of your essay is the reservation 
about the idea of progress which is indicated there. For the time being 
you motivate this reservation only casually and by reference to the 
history of the term. I should like to get at its roots and its origins. But I 
am well aware of the difficulties. 


Finally I come to your question about the relationship between the 
views developed in your essay and those presented in my section on the 
fiámur. Empathy with the commodity presents itself to self-observation 
of inner experience as empathy with inorganic matter; next to Baudel- 
aire, my chief witness here is Flaubert with his Testation [ds Saint- 
Antoine}. Basically, however, empathy with the commodity probably is 
empathy with exchange value itself. Actually, one could hardly imagine 
‘consumption’ of exchange value as anything else but empathy with it. 
You write:°The consumer really worships the money which he has spent 
for a ticket to a Toscanini concert.’ Empathy with their exchange value 
turns even cannons into an article of consumption more pleasing than 
butter. If in popular parlance it is said of someone that ‘he is loaded; he 
has five million marks’, the ‘racial community” itself likewise feels 
that it is ‘loaded’ with a few hundred billion; it empathizes with those 


H Benjamin is referring to Adorno’s essay “Uber den Fetischchamkter in der’ Musik 


und die Regression , published in the Zestschrift fir Segsatfor , 1938, 
a a E MaE Coc Ce PETR 


$ ‘Racial community’ me Velkigemetarchaft, a specifically Naxi term to which Ben- 
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hundreds of billions. If I formulate it thus, I may get at the canon on 
which this mode of behaviour is based. I am thinking of that of games 
of chance. A gambler directly empathizes with the sums which he bets 
against the bank or a partner. Games of chance, as stock-exchange 
speculation, paved the way for empathy with exchange value much as, 
the world exhibitions did. (The latter were the training schools in’ 
which the masses, forced away from consumption, learned to empa- 
thize with exchange value.) 

One particularly important question I should like to reserve for a sub- 
sequent letter, or possibly for a conversation. What is the meaning of 
the fact that music and lyric poetry become comic? I can hardly ima- 
gine that this is a completely negative phenomenon. Or do you see any 
positive elements in the ‘decline of sacral reconciliation’ ? I confess that 
I do not quite see this. Perhaps you will have an opportunity to return 
to this question. 

In any case I ask you to let me hear from you soon. Please ask Felizitas 
to send me, when she gets a chance, the fairy tales of [Wilhelm] Hauf y 
which I treasure because of Sonderland’s illustrations. I shall write to 
her in the near future, but I would also like to hear from her. 


As ever, cordially youre, 
Walter 
Translated by Harry Zobn 


ADORNO 


Negative Dialeotice ls Adomo’s major work and culminating achievement. It ls a 
criticism of the philosophies of Kant, Hegel and Heidegger, and a vistonary elaboration 
of the author's own methods of dialectics. Existential language ls now widely 
used, In sphores as different as political propaganda and television commercials. 
The Jargon of Authentiolty, Adormo’s critique of the Jargon of oxistentiallem, la 
therefore of vital Importance today. In deecnbing the soclal origins of existential Jargon, 
he provides a philosophical critique of Heldegger, displaying a continuous awarenses 
of the specific social forms undertying Heldegger’s thought. 
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ISAAC DEUTSCHER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The undersigned members of the Jury of the Isaac Deutscher 
Memorial Prize wish to announce that the Prize for 1973, to the 
value of £100, has been awarded to Lucio Collett! for his book 
From Rousseau to Lenin, published by NLB. 


Lucio Colletti was born In Rome In 1924, and Is now Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Rome. His second book, Marxism 
and Hegel, ls also appearing this year In English. 


The Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize for 1974 will be awarded in 


the Autumn of 1974, and a Jury drawn from among the sponsors 
will be glad to consider works published or In typescript. Any 
such work should be submitted by 1 May 1974 to the Isaac 
Deutscher Memortal Prize, c/o Lloyd's Bank, 68 Warwick Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Perry Anderson 

E. H. Carr 

Tamara Deutscher 
Eric Hobsbawm 
Monty Johnstone 
Ralph Miliband 
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The Primary Commodities Boom 
Angus Hone 


In the past year the price of primary commodities has nearly doubled. 
The extent of the boom in 1973 is glaringly obvious from a survey of 


the major commodity indices: ~< 
TABLE I 
World Commodity Prices (Tht Economist Index) 
(1r963=1r00) 
Percentage change 
25 July 1973 00 one yeat 
Food 272°3 + 851 
Fibres 213'5 +royr 
Metals 843°9 -+ 889 
Misc. 257°9 +115'3 
All items 256-1 + 97 


SOURCE: The Hesmonsist, 28 July 1973 p. 90. p 


The other leading indicators also show' the explosive character of the 
boom: 


TABLE I ft 
Leading Commodity Indices 
3 August 1975 3 Angust 1972 
Financial Tiss 188°75 85-80 
Reuters 1120-60 37670 
Dow Jones (spot) 288-87 162°97 
Moody’s 667-20 42°10 


s00R.CE: Financial Times Market Reports, 4 August 1973 


A commodity-by-commodity examination confirms the basic accuracy 
of the indices; only aluminium, wolfram, nickel and mercury have not 
shown a sharp rise during the course of the last year: 


TABLE LI 
Commodity Prices (Metals) 
3 August 1975 3 August 1972 

Copper wire bara (ton) £874 
Gold (ox.) $x16 $ 65 a 
Lead (ton) £178 fix 
Silver (ox) 114p 74D 
Zinc (ton) £356 £149 
‘Tin (ton) £2002 £1517 


The level of grain prices (shown in table rv) does not reflect the recent 
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activity in the wheat market in Chicago and Kansas City, which left 
price levels above £55 per ton, but they indicate the rapid rise: 


TABLE IV 





Camemedity Prices (Grains per ton) 
3 August 1973 3 August 1972 
Barley (Home) LAT SO £24°85 
Maire (vs) £3600 £275 
Wheat (ox) £54'50 £1830 





The prices of us and Canadian wheats have climbed throughout the 
1972-3 crop season, the price of soya beans and oilcakes has doubled, 
while fishmeal (another major protein source) for the animal feed in- 
dustry is virtually unobtainable after the failure of Peruvian produc- 
tion. The worldwide shortage of protein is reflected in the oilseed and 


vegetable oil prices shown in table v: 

TABLE V 

3 August 1973 3 August 1972 

Groundnnt (ton) £243 £172 
Palm ofl £194 £ 92 
Soyabean oll $320 $235 i 
(Odlseeds) 
Copra $395 $140 
Groundnut £197 Lior 


The prices of the other major traded commodities have either remained 
steady such as coffee, tea, jute and sulphur or risen drastically as table 
vi shows: 


TABLE Vi 
Commodity Prices (Miscelaneos) 
3 August 1975 3 August 1972 
Cocoa (ton) £855 £290 
Cotton (cente/Ib.) joc 33c 
Rubber (p./kilo) 38p 15p 
Staal (ton) £230 fros 
Sugar £98 £58 
Woal tops (kilo) 310P 132p 


source: Tables II, IV, V, VI: Financial Times ‘Weekly price changes’, 4 August 1973. 


The distribution of gains has covered the whole of the undeveloped 
world from Zambia (copper) to Sri Lanka (rubber and coconut oil). 
Prices have risen in every major commodity group: grains, beverages, 
oils and oilseeds, fibres, metals and fuels. The gains to individual 
developing economies will differ enormously, but there is little doubt 
that the poorer capitalist world as a whole has gained substantially 
in 1973 and will gain in succeeding years. For unless there is a really 
major recession the present set of increases in the price of commodities 
is most unlikely to be wiped out in the period up to 1980. 


Shortages and rising demand have been the main impetus for this sud- 
den rise in commodity prices. But the unprecedented extent of the rise 
over a 12-month period has been the result of additional factors, in 
particular the instability of the world monetary system, which has con- 
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tinued despite the double devaluation of the dollar in 1971 and March 
1973. The decline in value of the dollar (as well as the steady downward 
float of the pound, still the second most important trading currency) 
has made investment in commodities a profitable hedge against fature 
depreciation. Uncertainty has created other, less obvious, forms of 
demand. Earlier this year the Hong Kong and Singapore stock ex- 
changes fell back steeply from their February/March 1973 peaks and 
released large quantities of funds for commodity speculation. The 
Japanese, particularly the trading houses, brought up commodities 
throughout the world from the middle of 1972 with the semi-official 
blessing of the administration, which realized that the yen/dollar parities 
could not be defended forever and that a stockpile of commodities 
purchased at low prices in yen terms would be a valuable cushion for 


Japanese exporters. 


In addition to these market and monetary factors there have been other 
forces at work. The starting point of the present commodity boom dates 
from the signing of the Teheran-Tripoli agreements in the oil industry 
between the 11 OPEC countries and the major multinational oil com- 
panies. The per barrel increase negotiated can be calculated from 1969: 
“The per barrel increase is approximately 50 per cent over 1969 as of 
the middle of 1971, and escalates to about 75 per cent as of 1975. 


Prior to the 1971 agreements the crude oil price had been declining in 
real terms since 1963. Not only was this decline reversed, the ability of 
the opec countries to extract additional compensation from the majors 
for the dollar’s depreciation in 1972 and 1973 has been extremely im- 
pressive. For the real weakness of the opec countries is that the mar-_. 
ginal cost of a barrel of Persian Gulf crude is between 10 and 20 cents 


against the present posted price of $1.70-$2z.00 per barrel.” 


The sharp increase in prices for oll reinforced worldwide interest in thé 
environment and the exploitation of non-renewable resources, which 
was especially reflected in the work of the Club of Rome and the sub- 
sequent debate? arising out of the un Conference on the Environment 
in Stockholm. The ‘apparent’ shortage of oil and the ‘apparent’ prob- 
lem of exhaustion of the earth’s non-renewable resources combined to 
produce the realization in early 1973 that basic industrial feedstocks 
such as petrochemicals, plastics and artificial fibres were likely to rise 
in price and suffer from supply shortages over the period 1972-5. 
Finally, of course, the end of 1971 and early 1972 also saw the 

of a major industrial and trade boom in the United States and the 
European Economic Community, which was in marked contrast with 
the depressed levels of worldwide economic activity outside Japan 
from the end of 1969 to the middle of 1971.4 Thus unease over sources 
of supply coincided with a major upturn in demand. To summarize, 
1 See M. A. Adelman The World Prirolman Market, Jobos Hopkins, 1972, p. 251. X 
1 Clearly any break in opEC’s united front would have the very serious A 


Jorgea 
IL, The Limits 6f Grewts London 1972, Barbara Ward and Rene Dubois Omy om 
Earth, London 1972. 
* See oncy Annal Economic Surveys for 1972 and 1973, Paris 1972 and 1973. 
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increased competition for resources has been fuelled by waves .of 
speculation(which are themselves partly caused bya shifting competitive 
balance between the advanced capitalist countries), actual shortiges 
and fears of future shortages, while the poorer resource-producing 
countries have increased their organizational strength and improved 
their market position. 


Korean War Boom 


The comparisons that are made between the present boom and the 1951 
Korean War boom are not convincing. The differences are far more 
striking than any similarities. The increase in prices at that time, 1949- 
51, did not affect all commodities—it was a war-based boom 

sharp gains followed by dramatic falls in rubber, metals, and certain 
key fibres. Second, the commodity indices did not suddenly jump 75- 
100 per cent within a year (table vir makes this point perfectly clearly): 


TABLE VII 
Yaarly average of commeedity prices 1947-35 
(Basis: 18 September 1931== 100) 

1947 340 

1948 sgy 
1949 418-7 
1950 3127 
T1951 605°7 
1952 545°4 
1953 494°3 


source; Reuters Daily Index of ux staple commodity Prices. 


By contrast in the last year this index has risen from below 600 to 
above 1100 points, whereas the 1949-51 increase was slightly less than 
50 per cent. Thirdly, the rate of growth and the size of the annual 
increase in world industrial output is now several times greater than in 
1951 and the shortages in raw materials become evident in a very much 
shorter space of time. Finally, the Korean War boom was only tem- 
porary because of the immense us stockpile of strategic materials and 
metals, which were built up during and just after the 1939-45 war. In 
contrast the world stocks of all commodities in 1973 are very low: the 
food grain positions in the United States and Canada have been run 
down from the time of the famines in South Asia and shortages in 
China in 1965-8. Any remaining stocks of grain were wiped out by the 
worldwide crop failures in 1972 and the Russian purchases of over 20 
million tons of wheat and maize. Copper is in short supply as a result of 
political crises in Chile and Zambia. The stock positions of rice, 
sugar, cocoa and oilseeds are low and all these crops have been affected 
by 1972 or 1973 droughts. Wool, sisal and cotton have suffered from 
droughts and competition with cereals for land. Rubber replanting was 
limited as a result of depressed prices in the period 1969-72. Overall, 
the position in 1973, in contrast to 1951, is one of acute shortages, 
absence of physical stocks and a rapidly rising world demand, which is 
unlikely to decline significantly before the middle of 1974. Suggestions 
that the present boom can be directly attributed to the Vietnam War 
expenditure from 1965 to 1970 take no account of the actual volume of 
annual outlay in Vietnam—around $25 billion against us GNP of $1,000 
billion. The indirect effects, inflationary budgets, the boost to the 


Japanese economy, a weakened dollar, have been significant, but they 
reinforced existing trends. 


Future Commodity Prices 


It is notoriously difficult to predict the future of commodity prices but 
the 1973 boom is almost certainly part of a long-run adjustment in the 
terms of trade in favour of primary producing countries and as such 
the commodity indices are extremely unlikely to fall right back to the 
1972 levels, unless there is a major world depression. Second, a signi- 
ficant portion of the boom is a reflection of a fall in the value of the 
pound and the dollar against EC, Japanese currencies and gold since 
the end of 1971. The bulk of the world’s commodities, perhaps as much 
as 80 per cent, are traded in dollar or pound prices and a markup was 
inevitable to provide a degree of price parity. Not only have commodi- 
ties become a hedge against falling values and instability in currency 
and securities markets; throughout 1973 the two major trading cut- 
rencies, the dollar and the pound, have been under severe downside 
pressure and stock exchanges have been depressed throughout the 
world. A large supply of Huro-dollars, Asian dollars and even ‘oil’ 
dollars have spilled over from the gold market into commodities. 


These factors will become less and less important in 1974 and beyond. 
However, basic shortages and the growing world demand, stimulated 
by a 10 per cent increase in industrial output in the capitalist world, has 
led to undersupply and rising prices and it will take three to five years 
for adjustments to be made on the production side. The expansion of 
plantations involves a 4-10 year wait before new plantings become 
fully productive. The development of mines and smelters for non- ` 
ferrous metals takes even longer, whether undertaken by national firms 
or multinational groups. At the same time the food requirements of the 
poorer countries are likely to be under severe pressure throughout thej- 
‘decade. All these delays and adjustment difficulties make it very likely 
that the commodity indices will fall by only a limited amount. The 
Reuters Index might be expected to stay in the range 750-1000 from 
1974 to 1980, although a major world depression would clearly in- 
validate this projection. 


Gains for the Poorer Countries 


There is a group of economists, who wish to play down the dimensions 
of the present commodities boom and its likely dynamic effect on the 
foreign exchange earning capacity and economic growth of poorer 
countries. They argue that the real gains are limited." First, the devalua- 
tion of the dollar and pound: the trading currencies, has meant that the 
higher-priced primary commodity exports will buy less in terms of mw 
materials and manufactured imports from the hard currency economies 
of the zEc and Japan. This argument conveniently forgets that vs, , 
Canadian and ux exports in 1972 accounted for $93 billion out of total 
world trade of $400 billioni and that they and the poorer countries 


5 A number of these pessimistic arguments were developed in a recent article by Hans 
Singer, New Society 30 August 1973. 
6 ow Moathly Bulletin of Statistics, April 1973, New York, (initial estimate of 1972 


themselves supplied over 60 per cent of developing country imports 
in 1972. A second argument is that the foreign exchange reserves of 
developing countries were largely held in dollars and pounds and that 
as a result they have suffered losses in terms of their import capacity. In 
fact, many poorer countries hold large portions of their foreign 
exchange reserves in gold or hard currencies and those countries hold- 
ing dollars or pounds often trade almost exclusively with other dollar 
or sterling area economies. In these cases the losses will be rather small. 
A more important point is the role that a number of poorer count- 
ties have as importers of primary produtts : foodgmins, metal and fuels. 
The losses to Indian foreign exchange reserves in 1973 are estimated at 
$600-800 million for the purchase of foodgrains alone. In addition, the 
cost of imported crude petroleum and non-ferrous metals has sharply 
increased over the last year, wiping out almost totally India’s carefully 
husbanded reserves. 


India, however, is a special case. The bulk of Latin American countries, 
most West African countries and almost all the mineral, timber, rubber 
and edible oil exporters in South-East Asia will gain substantially from 
the boom. The petroleum producers are already receiving the price 
increases negotiated at the end of 1971. The losers are a limited group, 
particularly a number of the ‘least developed’ nations. A more substan- 
tial objection is that the price increases reflect a shortfall in production 
and that most poorer countries will suffer volume losses, which will 
wipe out a large part of the value gains resulting from higher prices. 
There are production shortfalls in wheat, maize, soyabeans and wool, 
but these are not exported in massive volumes from the dependent 
capitalist economies. The production of fibres and oilseeds has not 
fallen sharply. Cocoa has suffered from the West African drought, but 
the huge price rise has compensated for any volume losses. Thus the 
major exports are up in volume and well up in value in 1973 over 1972, 
although individual countries have lost export opportunities 

supply side failures in copper (Zambia and Chile), groundnuts (Sene- 
gal), rice, maize and soyabeans (Thailand), The danger of volume falls 
wiping out value gains has been exaggerated. Finally, pessimists have 
argued that the gains in the period 1972-4 will be spent slowly over the 
next five years and that the value for the purposes of economic develop- 
ment will be dimished as a result of inflation in the prices of the re- 
quired capital goods and intermediates, which will be largely supplied 
by the developed capitalist economies currently suffering from inflation 
of between 7 and 10 per cent per annum. It is certainly true that most 
developing countries will find it difficult to expand their development 
spending in line with export earnings, but part of the foreign exchange 
could be used to reduce tariffs and quotas protecting highly inefficient 
domestic industries and the surplus can always be used to reduce the 
burden of indebtedness. 


Certainly, the 25 least developed countries are not going to benefit from 
the commodities boom. But the present expansion has taken place in 
the context of exports from the poorer capitalist countries of approxi- 
mately $72—75 billion in 1972. This is likely to grow sharply to $85-88 
billion in 1973. International aid, currently ranning at around $7 
billion a year, is dwarfed by the change in commodity price levels. 
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‘Speculation and demand in the world’s commodity markets have 
given the commodity exporting nations an increase in foreign earnings 
that far exceeds the value of any international aid.’? The impact on the 
overall economic performance of the ‘developing world’ will be mas- 
sive in 1974 and 1975 ; The undoubted differential effect of the commodity 
boom should not be allowed to hide this. 


Overall Growth of Poorer Countries’ Exports 


The increase in world trade has been extremely fast from 1960: 


TABLE VOI 
World and Poorer Comntriss’ Trade 
(fsb. salen in billions of us dedllars) 
The World Poorer Countries 
1960 128+0 273 
1969 a715 48-6 
1972 ; 405° 740 


TD/B/309/Rev 1, p. 7. 

1972 UN Monthly Bulletin of statistics, April 1973; estimated from gross data. 

The bulk of developing country trade has been directed to developed 
capitalist economies. The dominant causes for this skewed distribution 
of trade are well-known: the past colonial and imperialist control by 
the developed capitalist economies, the financial, economic and lan- 
guage links with the metropolitan countries, the massive expansion of 
foreign investment in primary production and extractive industries in 
the 19th and zoth centuries.° To this must be added that the purchasing 
power of the socialist economies and other developing countries has 
been limited: 7 


TABLE IX 


Poorer Comiry Exports by Distinatiens 
(fob. vaka in billions of dollars) £ 
1969 ` 1972 
Developed capitalist economies 48 57 
Socialist economies 3 5 
Developing countries T6 12'0 
Total 48°6 74 


SOURCES: 1960—UNCTAD Review 1970 op. dt. 15. 
1972—My estimate. . 

The poorer capitalist countries have been tied into the world 
economy as producers of foods and beverages, raw materials, fuels and 
non-ferrous metals, Their production of machinery and other manu- 
facturers has been hindered by restrictions, high tariffs and quotas in 
those product areas such as textiles, clothing and footwear in which they 
are highly efficient.’ These barriers, however, have not halted develop- 
ing countries’ expension into manufactured exports (see tables x1 and 


7 See “Tuming the Tables’, Ecomearist, London, 18 Angust 1973. X 
® See André Gunder Frank Capitalism and Underdeveloponeni in Latin America, New 
York 1969, for a classic presentation of this thesis. 

? Seo B. Bardan “The Cotton Textile Agreement 1962-71’, Jearmal of World Trade 
Law, January/Febroary 1973, and for an excellent review see UNCTAD TD/BIC. 2 
117 “Intemational Trade In Cotton Textiles and the Developing Countries: Prob- 
lems and Prospects’, Geneva, 1973. 
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TABLE X 
Commodity Compesition of Poorer Countries’ Experts (%) 


1960 1968 1972 
Food and beverages 296 250 23°0 
Rew materials 279 I9'I ITO 
Poels 279 33°6 360 
Chemicals rI 16 1°8 
Machinery o7 17 a2 
Non-ferrous metals 49 64 6o 
Other manufactures TS 122 L4*0 
100-0 100°0 100-0 

SOURCES: 1960-8—UNCTAD 1970 Review, op. cit., p. 15. 

197a—My estimate. 


xu). But the 1973 commodity composition will show a shift against 
other manufactures, machinery and chemicals as a result of the very 
sharp price rises in basic commodities in 1972. 


TABLE XI 
Export Values by Comemadity Group from Poorer Comntries (os $iilHons) 


1968 1972 
Food, beverage and tobacco 110 15's 
Mineral fuels 14°8 300 
Crudo materials o4 4o 
Non-ferrous metals 2'8 45 
Other manufactures 6:8 100 
Total 440 740 


source: Derived from table x above (the 1972 figures show the anes price 
obtained by the ornc countries for their oil). 

The 1968-72 growth rate in world and developing country trade, 
although it partially reflects the devaluation of the dollar, is impressive 
and the progress of individual commodities is even more striking if 
compared with the 1963-5 average exports of the poorer countries. 
Table xu tabulates a possibly conservative estimate of the likely 1973-5 
exports from the poorer countries, based on ‘expected’ 
volumes and a Reuters commodity index at 850 (Le. allowing for a drop 
of 250 points on the present peak of 1100). 


‘TABLE XII 
Experts of Commodities of Principal Interest by Poorer Countries (us $ bilens p.a.) 


1963-5 (averages) 1973-5 (averages estimated) 
Petroleum 97 350 
Coffee 22 4-0 
Sagar 1-6 7 ay 
Cotton ry 20 
Rubber rı 1o 
Copper r2 3'0 
Timber o8 20 
Iron ore o6 2-0 
Tea o6 o8 
Rice o% r2 
Cocoa o5 T4 
Tia 4 o6 
Bananas og (e 
Beef os 12 
Tobacco os os 
Wheat og o6 

o2 o6 


mend, London, 1972, Table 5, pp. 36-7. 


Certain commodities such as sugar, tea and tobacco have grown 
slowly and will continue to find outlets difficult in developed capitalist 
markets, but demand for fruits and vegetables, beef and feedgrains 
and protein sources will remain buoyant provided the common 
agricultural policy of the ERC and Japanese protectionism are gradually 
adjusted. Similarly, reasonably free access for labour-intensive manu- 
factures will in tarn depend on adjustment assistance in the developed 
capitalist economies offering an opportunity for their politicians to 
grant ‘guaranteed market access’ to the mpidly growing industrial 
output of the developing world. The prospects will depend on a cut- 
back in tariff and non-tariff barriers to trade.1° 


Unless the developed capitalist countries not only fail in the preliminary 
GATT multilateral trade talks scheduled to start in Tokyo this Novem- 
ber, but also manage to begin a trade war raising industrial tariffs and 
quotas, it is likely that the trade prospects for the poorer countries in 
the period up to 1980 will be good, and that those countries able to 
overcome supply bottlenecks will earn the bulk of this foreign ex-Y 
change. Thus an 8 per cent annual growth to the end of the decade 
would lift developing countries export earnings from the current 
$74 billion to $136 billion in 1980 (and $300 billion in 1990). A more 
detailed analysis of such long term growth prospects can be found 
elsewhere," 


Deterioration in “Terms of Trade’ 


The majority of non-economists with an interest in development are 
firmly convinced that there has been a significant long-term continuous 
deterioration in the developing world’s terms of trade. This conviction 
was built up from a very early United Nations study, which drew on an 
earlier League of Nations report.!? This report became a key documen 
in the subsequent work of Raul Prebisch and his disciples in ECLA 
after 1963 at UNCTAD. The reasons for the long-term decline are ap- 
parently straightforward. The income elasticity of demand for primary 
products is low. The increases in population in the poorer countries 
will force new entrants into primary production thus expanding output 
at low wages. There is clear evidence that technical progress has re- 
sulted in economies of raw material usage while at the same time a 
number of petroleum-based synthetic fibres have been developed, 
which have made severe inroads into the markets for natural fibres. 
Finally, most primary products are produced by or sold to large oligo- 
polistic business groups who are ‘price-makers’ rather than ‘price- 
takers’. A very clear statement of this basic position can be found ina 
short paper by Alfred Maizels. 


10 Seo Towards an Open World Economy McFadrean ef al., Loodon, 1972, papers by 

T. E Joaling and David Wall. ra 

1 See Angas Hone ‘World Trade Patterns and the Developing Countries 1970-2000" 

jo Hamen Ecology and World Development, edited by Dr Paul Rogers to be published 

eae 

12 uw Department of Economic Affairs Relative prices of exports and imperis of sm- 
countries, Lake Success 1949. 

5 A, Mairch, ‘Word Trade Trends and Problems of the 19608, Woolwich Econo- 

mic Paper No. 7, Londoa, 1963 especially pp. 8-10, 
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A Marxist position is represented by the work of Emmanuel, whose 
thesis is based on the immobility of labour from the undeveloped 
world to the developed economies while capital moves freely from 
developed capitalist economy to the developing world and vice versa. 
Emmanuel is immensely cavalier in his analysis of the long-term de- 
terioration of the ‘terms of trade’. He quotes the un study of 1949 as 
well as the historical studies of the period 1880-1913 by Schlocte, 
Silverman, and Imlah as well as the Board of Trade.“ However, 
there is no attempt to refute or even discuss the recent work of Morgan 
and W. Arthur Lewis.16 


Morgan concluded on the basis of data reaching back to 1801 that 
primary product prices rose sharply, relative to ux prices, up to the 
18608 or 18708, fell slowly to 1913, experienced the full force of adverse 
world economic conditions up to 1950 and have not deteriorated in the 
subsequent period. The Reuters index based on September 1931 has 
shown no deterioration over the last 42 years. Helleiner concludes: 
‘Effective attacks have been made both upon the data and the 
theoretical analysis underlying the “Prebisch thesis”. One is forced 
therefore to remain fairly agnostic about historical trends in the com- 
modity terms of trade.717 W. Arthur Lewis’ figures end at 1965 and 
register a small but significant deterioration in the terms of trade for 
tropical agricultural crops. However, the continuance of his figures 
using an average of 1972-3 production and prices and the addition of 
metals, fuels and manufactures would almost certainly correct Lewis’ 
observed deterioration: ‘Between 1913 and 1950 the tropics passed 
through a long depression, associated with World Wars and adverse 
terms of trade. The rate of growth of tropical trade fell to 2-2 per cent 
per annum between 1913 and 1955. However, since 1955 the volume of 
tropical trads bas again grown very rapidly, namely, by 4-5 per ceat? Farther 
evidence can be found in the UNCTAD paper prepared for the 1972 
Santiago Conference in Chile.1° The terms of trade referred to in this 
document are the ‘net barter’ terms of trade, which are defined as the ratio 
of the export price index to the import price index. The deterioration 
from 1954-6 to 1968-70 can be seen in table xm. 


TABLE XII 
Percentage Changes in the ‘Net Barter’ Terms of Trade 1954-6, 1968-70 


Total Africa Aste Latin America 
Terms of trade r] —II —6 —I9 
Export prices o — ıı +5 — 35 
Import prices +13 +12 +9 +17 


source: Derived from uncraD TD/138 (1972) Table 1, p. 5. 


M Arghirl Emmanuel Unequal Exchange’, London, 1972, especially Introduction, 
PP. xx-xxi and Chapter 2, pp. 80-95. 
D Emmanuel, op. cit., p. Ixx. 

16 T. Morgan, “Trends in the terms of trade and their on primary 
* in ‘International Trade Theory in a Developing World? edited Roy Harrod and 

D. C Hague, London, 1963, pp. 52-95. oe ee eee 

historical review of hypotheses, W. Arthur Lewis, od. Tropical Deselepavent 1880-1913, 

London 1970, and G. K. Helleiner, op . cit, pp. 11-2. 

wy, Arthar Lewis, Artet ef Traplec! Thad. 1883-1965, Uppeala 1969, p. 8. 

19 oncrap ‘Examination of recent development and long-term treads in World 

Trade and Development, Long-term changes in the terms of trade 1954~71’ 1/158, 

1972. 
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But there is litte doubt that the 1971-3 averages would show no 
deterioration if measured today and if the Reuters Commodity Index 
remains between 800 and goo in the period up to 1975 the terms of 
trade over the last twenty years will certainly not have deteriorated and 
may be shown to have improved by 10 per cent. 


A detailed examination suggests that there is little reason to suppose 
that the long-term ‘net barter’ terms of trade have deteriorated if 1801, 
1913 of 1954 is the selected starting year. The choice of 1870 of 1951 
may show clear deterioration, but the choice of base year for purposes 
of comparative analysis should neither be a cyclical peak nor a trough. 
Further, in the future the terms of trade could well be improved for 
the developing countries should they make use of the considerable 
opportunities for ‘producer-based’ agreements on production and 
export targets. Usually these are only successful if a small number of 
producers are involved and are difficult to administer if developed 
economies control a large share of production. But the International 
pea aad Olive O-A premen Hayt worked mucteseraly cot mate iata 
10 years and there could well be producers’ agreements for jute, copper, 
pepper, natural rubber, palm oil and coconut oil. As of now producer 
countries have still to combine for multinational product promotion, 
which would be a first step towards the establishment of production 
and export quotas and eventual solidarity in negotiating with buyers, 
such has been achieved so successfully (at present) by the opec 


countries. 


‘The trade prospects for the developing world are thus considerably 
better in 1973 than they were in 1951 or even in 1960. The balance of 
shift is unevenly distributed country by country and any breakdown in 
the oil price agreements engineered by the orzc alliance will radically 
alter this analysis. The price of a barrel of oil will be a critical measure ¿ 
in the period 1975-85. At the economic level the confrontation between 
the developed capitalist world and its developing counterpart will not 
be over aid and foreign private investment, although these two prob- 
lems are partially linked to control of commodities, it will be over the 
price of commodities themselves, and access to developed country 
markets, 


debate 


On the Philippine 
Huk Struggle 


In his article on the background of the present dictatorship in the 
Philippines (New Left Review 78, March-April 1973) Jonathan Fast 
helps to illuminate some key features of the colonial and neo-colonial 
experience of Filipinos. However, in the interest of historical accuracy, 
I feel impelled to point out some grave misimpresaions that Fast has of 
both the Huk liberation struggle against Japanese occupation in the 
Second World War and the Huk armed struggle for liberation that took 
place after the war, from 1946 to 1956. Hither through lack of know- 
ledge or disregard of the facts, he has made assumptions that have a 
bearing on how the Filipino people are to contend with the fresh 
problems of liberation now imposed upon them. 


My own knowledge of the Huk movement is based on extensive per- 
sonal association with it. During the Second World War, as a us 
soldier in the anti-Japanese Philippine campaigns, I came to know that 
movement and its wartime activities at very close range. Immediately 
after the war, I returned to the Philippines and became an active par- 
ticlpant in the Huk movement and in the Partido Komunista ag Pilipinas 
(Prr) that led it, from early 1947 to 1962. Consequently, I am intimately 
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acquainted with the events of which Fast writes from a distance. 


To begin with, on pp. 80-1, Fast refers to the wartime anti-fascist 
alliance, in which the pep and the Haxkbo xg Bayas Laban sa Hapon 
(People’s Army Against Japan) fought on the same generalized side as 
did the us forces, as ‘loyalty to one colonial master as against another’. 
At another point he refers to it as ‘the line of class collaboration at that 
time dominating the communist movement’. Fast, it is evident, quite 
misunderstands the nature of the world-wide anti-fascist alliance, in 
the course of which the px and the Huks pursued a line identical to 
that of all the left-wing guerrilla forces from Asia across to Western 
Europe, including the Chinese Red Army and the crc, the Vietnamese 
movement led by Ho Chi Minh, the Malayan Communists, and others, 
all of which worked in co-ordination with us and British forces against 
the common fascist enemy, but, like the pxp, preserved the indepen- 
dence of their own movements. Nothing would have aided a tiumph 
of Nazi and Japanese fascism more than if left-wing forces everywhere 
had fought the armies of the us, Britain and others as well as 
fascist armies. Logically extended, Fast’s viewpoint would claim that 
the British Left betrayed the British working class by fighting Hitler 
and fought for the interests of the British, American and French ruling 
classes when it did eo. 


At the same time, the author depicts revolution as occurring in the 
Philippines when it didn’t exist. He says that during the Japanese 
occupation, in the Huk-controlled areas of Central Luzon, ‘haciemdas 
were broken up and land distributed among the peasants’. This did not 
happen. In fact, it never happened at any stage of the Huk struggle, 
during or after the war. The actual wartime policy is recorded in Bors of ~ 
the Peopls, which, although the biography of Luis Taruc who later be- 
came a renegade, is still the only authentic history of the earlier Huk 
movement: ‘Our united front policy operated in the economic as well 
as in the political field. Peasant-landlord co-ordinating committees 
ironed out differences over the harvest. The harvests of collaborators 
and puppets were simply confiscated, but the harvest of the anti- 
Japanese proprietors was dealt with on the basis of equality in the 
struggle. Under our rice control agency such landlords were given a 
share of the harvest commensurate with the size of the family, the 
financial condition, and quite often, an extra amount for business 
purposes.’ A policy of land seizure and distribution at that time would 
have alienated many Filipinos and turned them away from antifascist 
resistance and into the arms of the Japanese. 


Fast then comes to the incredible conclusion that the psp-Huk move- 
ment ‘capitulated’ at the end of the war because it participated in the 
election of 1946 and did not immediately conduct an armed insur- 

ion against us forces. He totally ignores the situation in the Philip- 
pines at the time. The Huks then had bases in barely five out of the 51x 
Philippine provinces, comprising but a portion of one of the many 
islands making up the country. A combat-experienced and -ready 
American army of at least 400,000 men was positioned in the Philip- 
pines, principally on the island of Luzon, and to the 

majority of Filipinos they were liberatore’ who had driven out the 
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hated Japanese. Furthermore, independence itself was set to occur on 
4 July 1946, and the neo-colonial nature of that independence was 
understood by very few of the people. An armed struggle launched 
then would have resulted in isolation and massacre for the Huk move- 
ment, and would have been suicidal in the extreme. 


Subsequently, in his pages dealing with the post-war Huk national 
liberation struggle, Fast makes innumerable errors of fact that in sum 
cast wholesale discredit on the entire pxpled struggle. On page 83 
he begins by saying that ‘from 1945 until the end of the decade... the 
policy of the pxp at this time did not include armed insurrection and its 
hope was that basic reforms could be realized by negotiating with the 
Roxas Administration’. This is all quite untrue. The Huk movement 
. never surrendered its arms, at the end of the war or any other time; 
arms were retained with the expectation of using them in inevitable 
armed struggle. No ‘hopes’ were ever placed in the Roxas Government; 
negotiations, under the slogan of ‘a democratic peace’, were a means of 
exposing the nature of a neo-colonial regime to an unaware people. The 
Huk guerrilla organization was kept intact in many ways after Japan 
surrendered: many remained ‘outside’ in permanent armed units that 
fought both landlord-recruited ‘civilian guards’ and the government 
‘military police’, Huk bivouacs and supply dumps were maintained in 
readiness for any eventuality, and those members engaged in legal mass 
work (such as peasant unions) kept together in a Hukbalahap Veterans’ 
Organization and retained hidden arms. 


While still a soldier in 1945, I was enabled to visit Huk encampments 
through rr assistance and was acquainted with the movement’s policy 
of acquisition of arms, by every possible means, from us troops. The 
election campaign of 1946, in which well-known Prp leaders ran and 
were elected to Congress, was conducted in Central Luzon literally 
with guns in hand, with frequent bloody encounters with us-directed 
suppressive units. Policy toward the Roxas Government, and the 
Quirino Government that succeeded it in early 1948 on the death of 
Roxas, was one of ‘negotiation from strength’ through a steady build-up 
of Huk armed forces, with full-scale armed struggle always considered 
as an eventuality. 


The picture presented by Fast is one of years of directionless, confused 
fighting of a spontaneous character in which the pep tailed after a 
militant peasantry and evaded sharp struggle. Actually the conditions 
of confusion and demoralization among people and party, of the type 
that follow every suppression policy in any country regardless of efforts 
to prepare for it, were comparatively brief after the August 1946 ‘mailed 
fist’ drive by the Roxas Government. When I returned to the Philippines 
at the end of 1946, by which time an armed struggle was in fall career, 
I was able to witness from the inside a pxp-led movement that far from 
being capitulatory was busily engaged in building up Huk armed 
forces, which were under the close direction of the pxr’s Military De- 
partment. From April to August 1947 I was enabled to make extensive 
underground trips to Central and Southern Luzon to visit Huk forces 
and Px? regional committees then holding conferences on mobilizing 
the masses for a long struggle. My visits were arranged by the top 
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leaders of the pgr. On one occasion I journeyed from Manila in the 
company of new cadres recruited from the central Visayan islands who 
were being sent to Huk bases in Central Luzon for guerrilla training 
so that they could set up armed forces in the Visayas (which was done 
that year on the island of Panay). On Luzon itself the first expansion 
units from the central provinces to help develop bases in the south | 
were sent out as early as the beginning of 1947. My impressions were 
not, as Fast puts it, of a movement on the run or ‘continually on the 
defensive’ but of a well-organized, tightly run, aggressive and develop- 
ing movement increasingly taking the initiative in attack. 


It should be mentioned, incidentally, that the word ‘spontaneous’ 
characterising the early post-war armed struggle is used in a strictly 
relative sense. There were no leaderless peasants taking to arms. 
Resistance in every single case was conducted by provincial and district 
PEP committees and their parallel military commands, these acted with- 
out waiting for central instructions or guidance. Without exception, 
every Huk officer was a pxp member, and the main fighting was bome w 
by Huk units that had been kept in being under Pre policy since 1945, 
under close provincial pxp supervision. Also, it must be mentioned 
that those members of the Px? top leadership most directly connected 
with these lower bodies—especially the heads of the Military Depart- 
ment and of the Organizational Bureau—-were strong advocates of the 
armed struggle, and that, backed by virtually the entire pre member- 
ship, they conducted a constant fight for full-scale armed struggle until 
they won leadership completely early in 1948. 


Understandably, the ‘outsider’ historian has difficulty in writing about 
any underground movement. What he might see on the surface, or ` 
what uninformed or hostile sources might say about it, can often lead 
to wrong impressions. For example, from 1948 to 1949 Mariano Balgos, 
head of the printers’ union and a leader of the Congress of Labourit 
Organizations, was presented publicly as general secretary of the PXP, 
leading some observers to claim that the pxp was ‘reformist-led’. 
Balgos, however, was not then PrP general secretary: this was a device 
to mislead the enemy and to enable the real general secretary (Jose 
Lava) and the underground movement to function with minimum 
molestation. Nor was Mariano Balgos a ‘reformist’; in 1949 heaccepted _ 
an assignment to join the guerrilla forces and to head the armed ex- 
pansion to the Bicol region of southern Luzon where he was killed ina 
battle with government troops in 1954. 


Fast goes on to say that ‘unco-ordinated fighting and sporadic peasant 
resistance’ characterized the Huk struggle up to the end of 1949. This 
is very much at variance with the facts. In May 1948, the central 
committee of the pxp elected a new and very aggressive leadership, 
concluded that a situation of revolutionary flow heading toward a 
revolutionary situation existed in the country, and decided that armed% 
struggle should be the main form of struggle. This conference adopted 
a new name for the movement, Hykboag Mapag palaa ag Bayes (Army 
of National Liberation, or HMB), an indication of the pxp’s orientation, 
and determined on an all-out policy of expansion throughout the 
country by means of armed guerrilla expeditions. From early 1948 to j 
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1950 expansion was vigorously carried out, Huk bases spreading from 
the original five to 27 provinces. This was a tightly co-ordinated drive, 
with every move planned by the px leadership, and nothing sporadic 
about it whatsoever. (No major Huk attack, ambush or elimination of 
an individual enemy occurred without the planning or approval of the 


PXP Military Department.) 


Fast refers to the ‘amnesty’ negotiations with the Quirino Government 
in 1948, in such a way as to make Px leaders look like dupes willing 
to quit fighting. They were conducted by envoys sent out from the 
May 1948 central committee meeting that was deciding on aggressive 
expansion of armed struggle, and were undertaken without any belief 
in Quirino’s sincerity, but with the purpose of exposing and dis- 
crediting a new president before the masses. This they succeeded in 
doing. 


Chief among the problems confronting the pxp was the limited base of 
the mus and the need to reach and win over a majority of the people to 
its program of struggle. This was the reason for the expansion policy. 
It was also the reason for keeping open as many avenues for organizing 
and mobilizing people as possible, including the winning over of 
allies from all sectors of the population. This was the reason why legal 
forms, such as trade unions and other mass organizations, were con- 
tinued in cities like Manila, where suppression had not yet been ex- 
tended. (Fast is apparently unaware that the Congress of Labor 
Organizations, which had pep leaders at its head, was holding mass 
meetings during this period at which support for the armed struggle 
was openly proclaimed.) It was also the reason why an electoral 
alliance of sorts was reached with the opposition Nacionalista Party in 
the November 1949 election. Fast refers to this as ‘Pr? predilection for 
reform via electoral politics’, an utterly false statement about a leader- 
ship that was advancing armed struggle with all the means at its 
command. What Fast neglects to mention is that the Nacionalista 
Party at this time opposed the neo-colonial treaties and agreements 
imposed by the us and opposed the suppressive policies of the Liberal 
Party in power, many Nacionalista leaders aiding the Huk movement 
financially and with arms and equipment. The limited electoral agree- 
ment with the Nacionalista leader, Jose Laurel Gt was called ‘critical 
support’ by the pp), was founded on a pledge by Laurel to join with 
the Huks in an armed struggle against the regime in power if fraud and 
terror were used to defeat him, and to establish a nationalist govern- 
ment when it was overthrown. Huk military liaison 

were already working with Nacionalista armed units prior to the elec- 
tion. As it happened, although fraud and terror were used to defeat him, 
Laurel reneged on his pledge. Yet the Huks gained much support from 
Nacionalista lower leaders and followers as a result of these tactics. 


The actual line of the pxp, which Fast now sees as ‘predilection for re- 
form in electoral politic’, can perhaps be illuminated by citing these 
facts: out of a prep membership of several thousand in this period 
(underground security still forbids mentioning exact figures), less than 
100 between 1947 and 1950 were engaged in legal work or in what 
might be termed ‘parliamentary’ activity; all the rest were engaged in 
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military activity including the building of expansion bases. Out of a 
central committee membership of 35, less than ro were involved in any 
form of ‘legal, parliamentary’ work from 1946 onwards, and this 
number diminished to only one or two by the end of 1949; all others 
were in the field, assigned to military work and to guerrilla expansion. , 
Of the political bureau of nine members in early 1948, six were assigned * 
to build the Huk movement in the provinces, and three were assigned 
temporarily to Manile to conduct work connected with furthering 
other aspects of the armed struggle. 


As one who took part in the development and implementation of pxp- 
Huk strategy and tactics in this period, I can testify that the movement 
from top to bottom, especially after the May 1948 central committee 
meeting, far from being ‘reformist’ (the May meeting expelled the 
handful who did not agree with the armed struggle decisions) was if 
anything excessively eager in pressing the armed struggle. It was 
realized, however, that the majority of the people were not yet ready 
to take up arms, and that a “battle for the reserves’ had to take place. 
Coupled with ‘propaganda of action’ (Le. armed attacks on government 
troops to demonstrate the movement’s strength) a deliberate, care- 
fully timed advancement of slogans was made; from ‘for a democratic 
peace, a democratic solution,’ to ‘legal, parliamentary, peaceful 

alom cannot win a democratic peace’ (July 1948), to ‘for the armed 
overthrow of the imperialist puppet regime’ (January 1950). 


Fast is wrong as well on the 1950 moves to implement the latter slogan. 
He says, ‘successfully co-ordinated Huk raids in August 1950 led to 
plans for an even larger offensive in November’. Actually, fall plans in — 
detail for the period ahead were drawn up in January 1950. The first 
widespread co-ordinated raids were in March 1950, and it was these 
that panicked the Quirino Government and led the us to intervene 
more actively. The second set of mids, as planned, was in August. 

third set for the year had been planned for 7 November, but these were 
disrupted by the arrest in Manila of a number of party leaders. Here, too, 
Fast is faulty: he writes that ‘100 top party leaders’ were arrested. Over 
100 people were arrested, but 7o of these were innocent civilians 
caught in a dragnet and were promptly released; 28 were tried and 
sentenced, and of these three were Political Bureau members, three , 
others central committee members, and the rest rank-and-filers, 
mostly young couriers. 


According to Fast, this happened because ‘the pxr leadership opted to 
stay in Manila’, implying that the party leadership did this to evade 
armed struggle and to pursue ‘reform politics’. This is in every way 
incorrect. First of all, the prr leadership was divided according to plan 
into a ‘Ps in’ and a ‘Pe out,’ only three of nine Political Bureau members 
staying ‘in’ (Le. in Manila). They did so: (1) because the city was the 
communications hub of the movement and was therefore geographically 
strategical in the multi-jslanded country; and (2) in order to co- 
ordinate an intensive recruitment drive then occurring among intel- 
lectuals and to conduct negotiations with elements (including ranking 
army officers) moving toward an alliance with the Huks. Manila was 
not at all a safe place to be: it was a military front itself, with Huk 
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armed forces operating in the city and liquidating enemy intelligence 
agents, police and army officers, with certain areas of the city literally 
impassable to government agents. ‘ps in’ members changed houses 
every night. None of us in the movement felt secure in Manila; it was 
looked upon as a danger area and the situation was considered to be 
safer in the guerrilla camps. The small group of leaders in Manila was 
arrested on 20 October 1950, less than a week before they were 
scheduled to leave the city permanently, their assignment completed, to 
join guerrilla forces in the field, where a full-scale Revolutionary Head- 
quarters was to have been set up and functioning prior to the 7 Novem- 
ber set of nationwide raids. This arrest was due not to ‘a fortuitous 
discovery’, as the author puts it, but to an act of betrayal by an officer 
of the Huk military forces in the city (his name, for the record, was 
Tarciano Rizal). 


It is useless, of course, to speculate on the ‘ifs’ of history, but if this 
incident had not occurred the momentum and the planned develop- 
ment of the Huk struggle may well not have geen interrupted. If Fidel 
Castro and Che Guevara had been among those killed in the Granma 
landing in Cuba in 1956 the Cuban revolution would probably have 
been set back, too. The element of chance frequently intervenes to 


assist or disrupt revolutionary plans. 


The Huk liberation struggle did have serious shortcomings, and the 
PIP did commit serous errors in the difficult process of trying to con- 
vert a strategic defensive situation into one of strategic offensive. The 
most serious error was not a too-rapid attempt to develop the struggle, 
as Fast asserts. (Here, too, he mis-states the orlentation of pxp leaders, 
saying that they ‘set for themselves a two-year timetable for the 
achievement of state power’, whereas the actual formulation put for- 
ward in January 1950 was that ‘the next two years are crucial in the 
preparations for the seizure of power’. This was a decidedly different 
concept which had to do with taking advantage of existing favourable 
conditions to win the battle for the reserves of the revolution, with no 
timetable or dates set for the winning of power.) A much gravert error 
was in discarding all other forms of struggle for a sole concentration on 
armed struggle, a line that led to cutting the movement off from most 
of the masses and to its eventual relative isolation. 


The main impression one gets from reading Fast’s account of the Huk 
movement is that the only criterion by which the Philippine Left can be 
measured is its readiness to conduct armed struggle, which must be 
conducted ‘correctly’, Le. through protracted guerrilla warfare. In this 
view, armed struggle is revolutionary, all other forms of struggle are 
reformist; along with this, urban struggles are reformist, struggles in 
the countryside are revolutionary. For today, the author jumps to the 
conclusion that armed struggle is the answer to the present Marcos 
dictatorship and he seeks to substantiate this by claiming that this is 
the line of the pxe, saying on p. 95 that: ‘After the imposition of Martial 
Law, the pep also called for the armed overthrow of the Marcos 
regime’. This is quite untrue and, as in the case of other statements, one 
can only wonder how Fast can make such an assertion. It is not to be 
found in any statement issued in the name of the Pxp. 


In its assesament of the experiences of the Huk armed struggle of the 
19408 and 19508, the px? has laid many of the errors committed at the 
door of Left adventurism; it is not prone to commit the same errors 
today. The pxp has a far more broad and flexible outlook: it sachudes 
armed struggle, as it has since 1956, as one form made necessary and | 
possible by present condition, but it projects many-sided, varied forma * 
of organization and struggle, making the determining factor of this 
the need to maintain close links with the masses and their attitudes. 


In its new programme adopted in February 1973, five months after 
martial law began, the pep declared: “The pxp is the party of the Fili- 
pino working class. It rejects putchism, comps d'état, foco guerrillism or 
anarcho-terrorist revolutionism that stands apart from the sentiment 
of the masses. It does not sanction any political activity that attempts to 
split the masses from their vanguard party. It is to the interest of the 
masses that the road to revolution is without bloodshed, and they 
desire that the transfer of power from the forces of imperialism, 
feudalism and monopoly capital to the political parties of all exploited y 
classes be peaceful. The conditions for violence are necessarily de- 
termined by those who possess the instruments of violence, namely, the 
ruling circles of imperialism, feudalism and monopoly capital. The 
PI and all revolutionary forces must be vigilant and must always be in 
a state of preparedness in every way to prevent the enemies of the 
people from obstructing the people’s way to peaceful revolutionary 
transformation of our society, The pep upholds the right of the people 
to use force against those who use force against the people.’ 


The political line of the Px? in contending with the present situation is 
stated in its new programme (February 1973): “The Filipino masses © 
reject the political guidance of all parties and organizations represent- 

ing the interests of imperialism, feudalism and monopoly capital. They 
are determined to build a genuine alternative of political power in thet 
hands of a national united front of all oppressed masses, of all patriotic 
and democratic forces, of all victims of the present system. Political 
power will be shared by parties representing the working class, the 
peasantry, the patriotic members of the national bourgeoisie, and-the 
Left and the progressive elements among the youth, intellectuals, in the 
churches and in the armed forces .. . The PrP is committed to join and ; 
support the promotion of a national united front for the setting up of a 
national democratic government in the interest of the vast majority of 
the working people. It will strive to unite all revolutionary forces and 
carry out the programme of the national democratic revolution.’ 


Fast obviously has deep sympathies with the national liberation 
struggles of the Filipino people. I do not question his sincerity in that 
respect. However, it is to be noted that he cites references for other 
aspects of Philippine history that he discusses, but cites no authority 
for his statements about the pxp. Historical analysis should not bex- 
based on assumptions, but on facts. Out of personal knowledge and 
involvement, I have sought to supply the missing facts, in order to put 
the Huk struggle in a more correct perspective. 


William J. Pomeroy 


Reply to William Pomeroy 


Students of Philippine affairs owe much to William Pomeroy. As the 
leading chronicler of the Huk movement he has provided us with first- 
hand information about a struggle which otherwise would have re- 
mained largely the preserve of counter-insurgency theorists. As 
Pomeroy notes in his communication, he was for many years inti- 
mately connected with the Huk movement as an active participant. In 
numerous books and articles! ,written both during and since his period 
of active involvement, hehas reported at length on aspects of the move- 
ment I could only touch upon in my article, which, indeed, did not 
address itself primarily to the question of the post-war Left. My account 
was of necessity a schematic and to some degree impressionistic one, 
which is all the more reason why Pomeroy’s comments are most wel- 
come, as they provide useful amplification and detail on a number of 
points. Pomeroy also highlights a number of areas of continued con- 
troversy about the Huk movement and for this reason too his com- 
ments are useful and welcome. While issues concerning post-war Huk 
strategy and tactics are ultimately questions which the Filipino com- 
rades will have to answer for themselves and to their own satisfaction, 
I would like to respond to some of the observations Pomeroy has made. 


I must start by saying that I am somewhat puzzled by the nature of 
Pomeroy’s critique, as on a number of important issues he seems to be 
taking exception not only to my interpretation of events, but to his 
own previously held positions as well. A case in point concerns our 
first area of disagreement, stemming from the questions I raised about 
the efficacy of the united front policy pursued bythe pre during the war. 
Pomeroy contends that I misunderstood the nature of the anti-fascist 
alliance, which was the policy pursued not only by the pxp in the 
Philippines, but by left-wing forces elsewhere in Europe and Asia. But 
the point was not whether or not this was the policy, of course it was. 
The question I raised was whether the movement in the Philippines 
was xii served by the adoption of this policy. I commented that in my 
view the Huks were a bit confused in their attitude toward the us both 
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during and immediately after the war. In my view this was directly 
attributable to the problems connected with the united front strategy. 


What was, in fact, the nature of the united front in the Philippines ? It 
appears, according to Pomeroy’s own earlier accounts of the period, 
that the Huks pursued the anti-fascist alliance even when their osten- f 
sible allies were doing their best to wipe them out. During the war, he 
noted, MacArthur and the American Command‘... were obviously 
alarmed at the growth of the Huk and the manner in which we ot- 
ganized the people. Now with the Huk expanding . . . MacArthur’s 
headquarters called upon the USAFFE . .. [us-directed guerrillas]... to 
fight; not, however, to fight the enemy, but to fight the Hukbalahap.” 
The wartime guerrilla movement, according to Pomeroy, was a threat 
‘to both the American imperialists and the feudal landlords... and bad 
to be liquidated. The United anti-Japanese struggle for which we had 
such high hopes at the beginning of our resistance was now being 
shattered .. .”2 (emphasis added), 

Nevertheless, the pxP continued with the united front strategy. ower 
met this tendency... [0 be Ugaidaten] ... by intensifying our appeals 
for a united struggle. . .”°. Despite MacArthur’s hostile attitude, 
Pomeroy further observed, “Throughout the war we had nothing but 
praise for the Americans, and had done everything possible to bring 
about a pro-American feeling. .. We had always referred to the Ameri- 
cans as our allies and had sincerely believed that under the leadership of 
Roosevelt the American nation would help usher in a new era of world 


peace and democracy.’ 


Pomeroy now implies that because the Filipino people welcomed the -~ 
American re-occupying forces as liberators there was little else the 
Px? could do under the circumstances but echo the popular sentiments 
of the day. But this has elements of a circular argument since the PR 
was promoting this attitude, indeed, doing ‘everything possible’ to 
bring it about. Were there alternatives? What would have happened if 
the Huks had begun to question the intent of the re-occupying forces 
which were out to liquidate them? Pomeroy himself recognized the 
problem when he wrote: ‘... the nature of the anti-fascist alliance in 
the country created a tendency of illusion even among the Huk masses 
in regarding the American army as an ally, and left the movement in- 
sufficiently prepared to deal with a returning colonial force.’ On 
another occasion Pomeroy wrote: ‘In Iwahig... [prison]... Gy and I 
examined our wo1k and our mistakes over the past three years. One 
mistake, we felt, had been the failure to emphasize sufficiently our ex- 
pansion work, which, properly pressed, might have mobilized far 
wider sections of our people. More important, however, in our estima- 
tion, bad been our failure to emphasize and to clarify the irme meaning of im- 
Derialism to the people. We had neglected to point out that imperialism 
was the same whether Japanese, American, British or Dutch. In so- 
doing we had narrowed down and weakened the basic issue of World 
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War IL...’ (emphasis added). One result of this failure was the in- 
ability of the Huks to defend themselves during the spring and 
sammer of 1945. Huks were rounded up and disarmed at gunpoint by 
the American forces. Huk leaders were jailed and Huk gains in the 
countryside were swept away. How did the Huks react? "The Huk- 
balahap disbanded immediately following the end of the war and the 
soldiers returned to their homes.’? Pomeroy now says that the Huks 
were ‘kept intact in many ways’ and I presume they were, but what are 
we to make of the following? ‘... As part of our peaceful legal 
struggle we decided to apply for back pay... [from vs military authori- 
ties] . . . Actually we proved drastically short-sighted in eo trustingly 
submitting a roster of Huk names. Later it was used as a blacklist to 
persecute and to murder our comrades.’ Were conditions such that 
there were no potential alternatives to these policies? Pomeroy gives 
us a hint of the possibilities. “At the end of the war... [comprador and 
ruling elements]... were in a weakened and discredited position. The 
anti-Japanese and anti-collaborator feeling was so high that it threatened 
to sweep away the whole framework of imperialist control, The threat was felt 
to be greater because of the existence of the militant and well-organized 


Hukbalahap.’® 


I find it difficult not to feel that this was a period of lost opportanities 
for the Philippine left, nor do I share Pomeroy’s view that the issue was 
defined simply in terms of whether the Huks were prepared to take on 
400,000 American troops. It would be interesting to learn—and per- 
haps Pomeroy could tell us—if alternative policies to the united front 
were ever discussed and on what grounds they were rejected. 


Pomeroy’s second point of contention concerns my statement that, after 
the war, pxp policy did not include armed insurrection and that the 
Huks were willing to work within a reformist perspective in the hopes 
that concessions could be realized in negotiation with the Philippine 
Government. This, he says, is ‘all quite untrue’, that the pxp negotiated 
merely as a means of ‘exposing the nature of a neocolonial regime’ and 
that pxp policy was one of ‘negotiation from strength through the 
steady build-up of Huk armed forces.’ However, this is not the im- 
pression one gains from an article Pomeroy wrote several years ago: 
“The basic programme that was put forth at this time and for three and 
a half years to follow... [Le. from mid-1946 until January, 1950]... 
was for a democratic peace. The demands within this framework were 
simply to stop Constabulary and civilian guard raids, to remove 
fascist-minded military officers from Central Luzon, and to enforce 
agrarian reform laws. Huks with arms offered to have them registered 
by the government. There was wo call for the people to overthrow the govern- 
ment. The programme in fact was merely an appeal for the peasant 
organizations to be allowed to live under the existing government, the 
Constitution and the laws of the land.”!° Emphasis added). 


§ Born of the Peeples, p. 206, 
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Pomeroy also takes issue with my characterization of the immediate 
post-war period as ‘years of uncoordinated fighting and sporadic 
peasant resistance’. This is, he says, ‘very much at variance with the 
facts,’ that from his personal observation the movement was not con- 
tinually on the defensive but was a ‘well-organized, tightly y Tun), 
aggressive and developing movement increasingly taking the initiative.’ 
But once again, this contradicts Pomeroy’s earlier statements concern- 
ing the period. ‘... the Huk armed forces regrouped and fought, 
spontaneously and virtually without central guidance. The Communist 
Party... was at this time disorganized, without unity on strategy and 
tactics, and with no clear perspective for the period ahead. .. This con 
dition, in fact, prevailed from mid-1946 until mid-1948, a period of 
constant and spreading fighting, during which time the leaders of the 
movement called merely for a democratic peace and the restoration of 
the former state of democratic rights, such as they were.’ Pomeroy 
now says that the Ppr never ‘tailed’ after a militant peasantry, but his 
earlier accounts of the period include the statement that ‘Only the 
heroism and the fighting capacity of the people, with leaders whoy 
fought largely on their own initiative, frustrated and turned this phase 
of the imperialist-ordered suppression into a failure.’ 


Was the movement continually on the defensive throughout the late 
19408 a8 I suggested? Writing tf the 1946 period Pomeroy noted, 
‘although our main intentions were to avoid encounters, to conserve 
our strength, to conduct ourselves in a purely defensive manner, it was 
impossible to keep entirely from clashes with the enemy.’ Pomeroy 
now contends that this period of defensive tactics was “comparatively 
brief” but here again he appears to contradict his earlier testimony. ‘In _ 
January, 1950, after three and a half years of suppression and resistance, 
the Huk movement... passed over from defensive tactics and the 
tactics of reconciliation to tactics of the offensive.” Z 


A third point of contention concerns Huk motivations in entering into 
amnesty negotiations with the Quirino Government. My characteriza- 
tion of the period, he says, makes Px? leaders ‘look like dupes willing to 
quit fighting.’ He further suggests that such negotiations were under- 
taken ‘utterly without belief in Quirino’s sincerety, with the purpose of 
exposing and discrediting a new president.’ If this is trac, how then are ; 
we to evaluate Pomeroy’s previous observations regarding the negotia- 
tion? ‘We made two serious mistakes in our negotiations with Quirino. 
We allowed ourselves to be put in the position of accepting an amnesty 
proclamation from him without challenging its implication that we were 
the guilty party. Secondly, we kept too much in the background the 
basic consideration of struggle against American imperialism.’4 


Who, in fact was being exposed? ‘During the period of truce the pc’s 
and civilian guards continued to raid and to terrorize and ambush our 
soldiers on several occasions. Huks and Pws . . . [Confederation of 
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Peasants]... who dared to register under the amnesty proclamation 
were told directly by civilian guards and by PC’s: “Now we know who 
you are, We will take care of you later.” 16 


Pomeroy’s communication also comments on the changes in PKP 
leadership which occurred in May 1948 and suggests that an 
sive policy of armed expansion was then agreed upon. Yet here again 
we are faced with contradictory analysis from him. ‘Even at this 
point... [May, 1948]... there was no insurrectionary plan, and the 
effort was made to employ the expanding strength of the Huks as e 
lever to attain a democratic peace, for the resumption of parliamentary sirme. 
. At any time up to this point the American imperialists and their 
landlotd-comprador allies in the Philippines could have attained peace 
in the Philippines without radical change in the social system ... merely 
by lifting the policies of suppression.”!7 


Were the Huks reformists? did they have a predilection for electoral 
politics ? Pomeroy charges that this is an ‘utterly false statement about a 
leadership that was advancing armed struggle with all the means of its 
command.’ But in the same paragraph he does not deny Huk ‘critical 
support’ for a bourgeois politician, Jose Laurel (ex-puppet president 
under the Japanese during the war), in the 1949 presidential elections. 
Laurel was ‘vigorously endorsed and supported’ according to Pome- 
roy, ‘in hope of a peaceful nationalist-oriented agreement’ in the event 
of his election.18 


By Pomeroy’s own account, the pxp was still prepared to eschew revo- 
lutionary demands after 1948. ‘Although an armed struggle and ex- 
pansion policy were pursued by the Huk leadership throughout 1948 
and 1949, it still did not give up the possibility of a democratic settle- 

ment.”!° In fact, the 1948 guerrilla expansion programme was adopted 
not with any revolutionary goal in mind, but merely ‘to build up 
bargaining strength.’?° Pomeroy refers to what he characterizes as a 
‘carefully timed advancement of slogans’, from ‘democratic peace’ to 
‘armed overthrow of the imperialist puppet regime’ as evidence of the 
PKP’s revolutionary intent. But what was it all to lead to? Even after 
declaring the existence of a ‘revolutionary situation’ in January, 1950 
(after Laurel’s defeat in the November, 1949 elections) what was PrP 
policy? According to Pomeroy’s 1964 account, “The programme put 
forward by the Huks at this time... [i.e. January, 1950]... was made 
up of the same demands that it had made from the beginning except 
that a new government was called for to put them into effect... . Full 
democratic rights would be guaranteed, including the rights of private 
enterprise. Foreign investments, including American investments 
would be permitted, providing they contributed to a genuine national 
development... there was no mention in the Huk program of estab- 
lishing anything approaching socialism.’ 


16 Thid., p. 260. 
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I was interested in Pomeroy’s analysis of the October, 1950 raids on the 
Manila political bureau of the prr, the useful detailed breakdown he 
provides of those arrested and their role in the Party. Pomeroy makes a 
point of saying, however, that my account of the raids implied that 
Party leadership stayed in Manila to ‘evade armed struggle and to 
pursue reform politics’. How he deduces all this from my one sentence 
reference to the event I am not sure, certainly I am prepared to accept 
his explanation, that Political Bureau members stayed in Manila because 
it was the communications hub of the movement and because it was 
important in terms of recruiting, as entirely plausible and valid. But the 
risks were very great and the Huks were to pay a heavy price for taking 
those risks. 


+ 


The main point, however, does not really concern how many people 
were caught in the October raids but why they were caught and what 
their capture did to the momentum of a struggle which had finally 
gotten itself off the ground. Pomeroy’s previous accounts of it bear 
repeating; “In October 1950, the Huk movement suffered its mosty 
serious blow with the arrest of its entire top leading committee, in the 
city of Manila, and with it, he sefgure of the movement’ s files that exposed 
to suppressive agencies the Luk tactical plans, estimates, disposition of forces, 
cadre lists and their assigamenis, sources of supply, contacts, and otber relevant 
tafor mation. The effect of this was the loss of initiative by the Huks ata 
time of developing an offensive, and the proving of Marrs dictum 
that “the defensive is the death of every armed rising.’’ This setback was 
not due to the skill or strength of imperialist forces, but to the over- 
confidence, carslessuess and faulty security measures of the national liberation 
movement, that attempted to maintain its leading commeltios in a location where 
it was least able to protect it... . While losses of this type are a feature of ~ 
most liberation struggles . . . in no case could it have been so easily 
avoided or did it have such disastrous effects as in the Philippines’? 
(Emphasis added.) A 


While one can understand the need for recruitment and communica- 
tions activity being located in Manila it is hard to understand why move- 
ment files and documents were maintained in so vulnerable a location. 


Pomeroy now informs us that only three of nine political bureau , 
members were arrested in the raids and that most of the others brought 
to trial were ‘very young couriers’. The implication, I gather, is that he 
no longer feels the October raids were the devastating setback he 
once portrayed them as being, that only a few really important people 
were captured. If this is, in fact, the position he now takes it certainly 
clashes with his earlier account when he commented,‘ . . . the whole 
direction of the struggle was in the hands of those arrested.’2 


What was the situation in Manila at this time? What risks were being 
ran by keeping any movement people there, not to mention move-- 
ment files, tactical plans, disposition of forces and cadre lists?’ Ap- 
parently Pomeroy is still somewhat confused about this. In the space 
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of three sentences we are told ‘Manila was not at all a safe place to 
be: it was a military front itself” and that pep members ‘changed 
houses every night’ and ‘none felt secure in Manila’; yet, certain areas 
of the city were ‘literally impassable to government agents.’ 


Was it a mistake to keep key leaders in Manila? Even arguing that it was 
just bad luck that the betrayal of one officer led to the arrests, I think 
Pomeroy would not disagree that in the event it proved to be a fatal 
mistake. ; 


I am afraid Pomeroy subjects us to a bit of hair-splitting on the question 
of Huk expectations for quick victory after January, 1950. He says that 
the rapid attempt to develop the struggle was not the most serious error 
the Huks committed and that no actual timetable for a quick victory 
ever existed. But surely the point is that a strategy of protracted war was 
rejected, hopes of a relatively quick victory were maintained and this 
decision caused a number of problems when expectations proved to be 
overly optimistic. ‘The theories of Mao Tse Tung on the protracted 
war’ according to Pomeroy, ‘played no part in Huk deliberations on 
strategy and tactics." The Huks paid a heavy price for this decision and 
Pomeroy is well aware of it: ‘Why do they... [i.c. Huk guerrillas]... 
surrender? Because many have joined in the hope of quick victory, and 
now that the struggle is prolonged they have lost their taste for it. We 
had thought that by the leaders setting a high tempo we could set a high 
tempo of the revolution. We have been living in a fool’s paradise.’™ 


The last point raised by Pomeroy concerns the present situation in the 
Philippines and his claim that I have ‘jumped to the conclusion’ that 
armed struggle is the answer to the Marcos dictatorship. I think once 
again Pomeroy confuses description with advocacy. To comment on 
the present situation in the Philippines secesserihy involves a description 
of ongoing armed struggle. Clearly I am not the one to decide whether 
armed struggle is the correct policy today in the Philippines and I do 
not presume to do so. This is a question which Filipino comrades must 
decide for themselves based on their own understanding of thelr own 
teality. This does not mean that I do not have thoughts on the matter 
and at a guess I would suspect that ‘peaceful solutions’ are as elusive 
today as they were in the late forties. Lines are once again being drawn 
in the Philippines and many of Pomeroy’s former Huk comrades find 
themselves once again languishing in prison with no early prospect of 
release. Pomeroy argues that the Px is not prone to commit the same 
errors as it did in the 1940s, but somehow his description of a “broad and 
flexible outlook which includes armed struggle’ looks symptomatic of 
the same irresolution which plagued pxp leadership in the late 19408. 


My statement that the pep had called for the armed overthrow of the 
Marcos regime was based on a Pæ statement published in the party 
organ People’s Tribune in the first weeks of martial law.** I understand 
that this position generated debate within the pxp and that the line 
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subsequently adopted regarding the pxr’s attitude toward the Marcos 
regime was modified. I thank Pomeroy for bringing us up to date on 
this. 


Finally, in order to present a balanced picture of the post-war Huk+ 
struggle I think it is important to note that in spite of the mistakes and 
errors made by the Huks they very nearly achieved their objective. The 
sacrifices made were enormous—e reading of The Forest, Pomeroy’s 
moving personal account of the period, provides eloquent testimony to 
this fact. I think also that any honest criticism of the Huk movement 
must also recognize that the major cause of the Huk defeat had much 
more to do with the enormous intervention of us advisers and waterid! 
after 1950 than with Huk shortcomings. ee ee 
pines served literally as the training ground for later American intet- > 
vention in Vietnam. 


This fact, however, Set ACE Dg A FE Le ese as Sone nr eae ey 
period and the need to learn from past mistakes. Indeed, critical analyshY 
of the post-war struggle has recently begun in the Philippines. As an 
active participant in the earlier movement, William Pomeroy might 
render an important service to that analysis by clarifying some of the 
apparent inconsistencies in his views. 

Jonathan Fast 


UNEQUAL EXCHANGE 


A Study of the Imperialism of Trade 


ARGHIRI EMMANUEL 
with additional comments by Charles Bettelheim 
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Dear New Left Review: 


George Catephores’ review of The Kapetesios, Dominique Eudes’ ac- 
count of the Greek Partisans (NLB, 1972), is the fullest and most balanced 
yet to appear. As a former member of the British forces and the British 
cp at the time, I would like to add a few footnotes, to that tragic story 
of betrayal. Perhaps other survivors could also add their recollections 
before they die, or their memories fail irrevocably. 


First, the Lebanon Conference of May 1944 which was supposed to 
unite the different sections of the resistance. The physical arrangements 
were in the hands of British Intelligence and the official handouts werè( 
prepared by the Baltish Ministry of Information in Cairo. These hand- 
outs were supposed to have been the agreed texts of all the participants. 
But they were constantly given a pro-Royalist slant against nam, the 
National Liberation Front. One example among many: EAM claimed, 
since they were in control of most of Greece outside the cities, that in 
the post-war coalition they should have the key ministries of the 
interior, defence and foreign affairs. The handout to the press read 
‘... Foreign Affairs, Ministry of the Interior and Defence [sc]. The 
ironic ‘si? was added by the British secretariat. 


At the end of the conference arrangements were made for flying the 
ELAS/EAM representatives back to Greece. After considering that they 
might simply be ‘lost’ on the way, sagt sia eat N 
parachute over a part of Greece held by the anti-Communist : 
They would thus be reported to bave ‘been killed by the Greeks them- 
selves’. There was little time to spike this plot and it was impossible to 
warn the zaw delegates, who were being held, in effect, incommunicado 
and who were in any case wary of local characters who approached 
them as ‘friends with inside information’. In an attempt to prevent the 
murders, details of the plan were leaked to a liberal American journalist’ 
who was the Cairo correspondent for the Chicago Tribune at the time. 
This far from liberal paper had a tradition of anti-British jibing which 
it found difficult to maintain in the conditions of the wartime alliance. 
Hence the calculation that it would welcome an inside story showing 
the goddam British aristocrats in an unfavourable light. The journalist 
filed his story and was startled at the furore in the censorship office. 
“They kept asking me where the hell I got all these lies and I kept saying 
that if they were lies maybe I just made them up,’ he said later. 


As well as this, a man, who had still better remain nameless, went ant 
nobbled the completely unpolitical rar pilots. As expected they rushed 
to report this extraordinary conversation to their superiors. A leaflet 
was got out, illegally, and distributed among the British forces most 
concerned. The plan was dropped. Whether or not these actions played 
any part in its defeat cannot be known. 
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Secondly: an incident during the British blockade of the Greek 
troops who had mutinied in April 1944 and demanded to be allowed to 
fight the fascists. Eudes mentions that ‘a few truckloads of supplies 
managed to penetrate the British blockade ...’. After water, it was these 
foodstuffs which were crucial in allowing the Greeks to hold out for as 
long as they did in the Egyptian desert. Of course the mutiny was a 
terrible defeat which ended by gtving Churchill a ‘loyal’ Greek army. 
I would just like to add an explanation of how one of these tracks got 
through, ironically because of the miserable policies of a Communist 
Party. There was in Cairo at the time an American Master 

who had been a member of the American cp. This organization had 
just been formally dissolved by its secretary, Earl Browder, in pursuance 
of its class-collaborationist policy. I now have no organization,’ said 
this Sergeant, ‘I guess that makes me an anarchist.’ Against all advice 
he drove a truckload of stolen American rations right through the 


British guards and into the Greek camp, simply pretending that he had 
lost his way in the night, an event not unknown in the us armed forces. 


Something should also be said about the British troops who were sent 
into Greece after the rapid (and unexploited) German withdrawl. Units 
of British infantry had been prepared for the job in Syria. They had 
been in continuous action for three years and had become ‘pretty well 
brutalized actually’ as one British officer cheerfully put it. They were 
given a course in street fighting and house searching and told that at 
the end of this they would be sent back to England, given a month’s 
leave and then take part in the Second Front. The prospect of the 
longed-for return to Blighty cheered the men up. They worked hard at 
their training. They were then paraded and told that the promise of a 
return to England had to be broken “because some fifth-columnists in 
Greece have been making trouble’. They thus embarked for Greece in 
a sullen, anti-Greek mood. Attempts were made to tell them the truth 
by means of leaflets which had some impact because they stuck to the 
simple line that Greeks should be left to settle their own affairs and that 
men should put in, through official channels, for a transfer to Italy, on 
the grounds that this would help to end the war more quickly. The 
officers had some difficulty in explaining that the leaflets were the work 
of German propaganda but Harry Pollitt later castigated some of those 
responsible (by no means all were communists) for having ‘tried to 
break national unity during an anti-fascist war’. 


Later, at another meeting, Pollitt was to remark over the Stalin/ 
Churchill pact to assign Greece into Allied hands (and thus, ultimately, 
to fascism): ‘. . . if you expect me to tip you off about such matters in 
the height of an anti-fasclst war, then you have another think coming’, 
That remark evocatively gives the true flavour of ‘cadre work’ as it was 
then. For in fact the British war in Greece was a pro-fasclst war. One 
of Britain’s outstanding crimes was the attack on Piraeus. This in- 
dustrialized port of Athens was one of the few working-class resi- 
dential areas in the country. It had been exploited by the Germans for 
war material and had been strictly policed, but it was not physically 
damaged. The nar, using new rocket-firing planes, wreaked a heavy 
destruction on the area; hundreds of workers and their families were 
killed. 













The British cp never raised the slogan ‘Hands off Greece!’. It was a 
failure comparable to that of the French cp at the time of the Algerian 
war, The reasons are partly to be found in constitutionalist Ulusions 
about the armed forces. The British cp in particular thought that a con- 
script army was in some way ‘democratic’ or ‘of the people’, and it was 
the last political party in the ux to abandon support for conscription. 
related and even more unmarxist illusion sees the armed forces as some 
kind of neutral body which can be put to progressive use when so 
ordered. The cres has even called for the British Army to be sent into 
Rhodesia against the Smith regime. This is a mirror-image of ‘gun- 
boat’ mentality. Subjectively, it arises, in part, from a refusal to 
thet if British imperialism is not to play any important role in world 
affairs, then British anti-imperialism is likewise diminished in political 
importance. We have, in Britain today, the world’s best trained army 
in street fighting and house searching. The cp supports the presence of 
British troops in their major training ground—Northern Ireland. Let 
us hope that the working class here never have to pay the price for the 
Communist Party’s mistaken attitude that the Grecks have paid for the, 
terrible failure in 1944. j 
Fraternally, 
Dave Wallis 
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themes 


This issue of the review is devoted to a number of central and unresolved 
problems of Marxist theory, which have been constantly debated in 20th- 
century socialism. In our first article, Raymond Williams critically ex- 
amines the traditional metaphors of ‘base’ and ‘superstructure’ which 
have typically served as the framework for Marxist analyses of culture. 
While stressing the rationality and necessity of a steadfast attention to the 
material conditions of production of works of art, he also shows how am- 
biguous and misleading conventional usages of the distinction. between 
base and superstructure can be in aesthetic discussion. Williams proposes 
‘a new set of concepts for distinguishing between the plural cultural sys- 
tems within any class-divided social formation, and emphasizes the 
ic and adaptive qualities of any hegemonic culture proper, which 
must constantly change and respond to new patterns of art and experience, 
to be able to contain and incorporate them. He ends with a radical critique 
of all aesthetic theories which treat works of art primarily as objects 
rather than as practices. Williams’s two most recent books, “The English 
{Novel from Dickens to Lawrence’ (1972) and ‘The Country and the City’ 
(1973), have been landmarks in English literary criticism. The essay 
printed in this issue initiates an important new phase in his work, coming 
directly to terms with the heritage of Marxism. 


No issue within the field of historical materialism has been so fiercely 
debated as the question of the inevitability of the ‘break-down’ of capital- 
ism. It has long been a received notion that Rosa Luxemburg represented 
«he most extreme proponent of a catastrophist theory of capitalist econo- 
mic collapse, dictated by the iron laws of motion of the mode of produc- 
tion itself. Yet at the same time, the passionate political activism of this 
great revolutionary has never been doubted by any socialist. Virtually all 
accounts of Luxemburpg’s thought have failed to provide any satisfactory 
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explanation of the apparent contradiction between these two poles of it. 
In a scrupulous and original study, Norman Geras argues that the paradox 
rests on a misunderstanding of the real character of Luxemburg’s central 
theory—which not merely allowed for, but precisely demanded, the 
utmost energy of political struggle by the working class to seize power, in 
order to avert the consequences of the cataclysms of capital—whose first 
holocaust of barbarism in this century she foresaw more clearly than any 
other Marxist before 1914. A full reappraisal and recovery of the work of 
Rosa Luxemburg is indispensable today for the development of a socialist 
theory capable of guiding a proletarian revolution, based on workers’ 
democracy, in the West. 


The relationship between the natural sciences and historical materialism, 
which has always sought to found a social science, has—despite manjy 
premature claims—never been clarified. Controversy has recently flared up 
again over the demartcations between science and ideology, and the defini- 
tions of the two, within Marxist philosophy. Both Marx and Engels 
themselves were in their own life-time acutely concerned with the pos- 
sible links between their scientific advances and those occurring in the 
contemporary natural sciences—most prominently, with the advent of the 
theory of evolution. Polemics over the significance of Darwinism for 
Marxism marked the whole succeeding generation of European socialists,- 
and have continued to this day. Valentino Gerratana, an Italian Com- 
munist philosopher and colleague of Lucio Colletti, has written a ee 
and sensitive analysis of the actual historical relations between Marx an 
Darwin, which should put to rest many partisan preconceptions. The 
nature of Darwin’s intellectual debt to Malthus, and of his uneasy attitude 
towards religious ideology, is calmly and fairly situated. Gerratana’s 
essay sets a high standard of balance and scholarship for current dis- > 
cussions of science on the left. 


When Ralph Miliband’s book ‘The State in Capitalist Society’ was pub- 
lished, Nicos Poulantzas wrote an assessment of it in the review, to which 
Miliband replied (NLR 58 and 59)—an exchange that was widely noted. 
Poulantzas’s own book ‘Political Power and Social Classes’ has now 
appeared in English and Miliband in turn reviews it in this issue. Both 
the basic importance and difficulty of the problem of the capitalist Staté- 
for Marxist theory, which so long neglected it, are now generally con- 
ceded. The respective books by Miliband and Poulantzas represent the 
most substantial contributions to a theorization of it since the war. The 
interest of the two-way confrontation between their views is thus manifest. 
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Raymond Williams 


Base and Superstructure in 
Marxist Cultural Theory 


. Any modern approach to a Marxist theory of culture must begin by considering 

“the proposition of a determining base and a determined superstructure. From a 
strictly theoretical point of view this is not, in fact, where we might choose to 
begin.’ It would be in many ways preferable if we could begin from a proposi- 
tion which originally was equally central, equally authentic: namely the propo- 
sition that social being determines consciousness. It is not that the two proposi- 
tions necessatily deny each other or are in contradiction. But the proposition of 
base and superstructure, with its figurative element, with its suggestion of a 
definite and fixed spatial relationship, constitutes, at least in certain hands, a very 

“specialized and at times unacceptable version of the other proposition. Yet in 
the transition from Marx to Marxism, and in the development of mainstream 
Marxism itself, the proposition of the determining base and the determined 
superstructure has been commonly held to be the key to Marxist cultural 
analysis. 


Now it is important, as we try to analyse this proposition, to be aware 
that the term of relationship which is involved, that is to say ‘deter- 
mines’, is of great linguistic and real complexity. The language of 
determination and even more of determinism was inherited from ideal- 
ist and especially theological accounts of the world and man. It iv 
significant that it is in one of his familiar inversions, his contradictions of 
received propositions, that Marx uses the word ‘determines’. He is 
opposing an ideology that had been insistent on the power of certain 
forces outside man, or, in its secular version, on an abstract determin- 
ing consciousness. Marx’s own proposition explicitly denies this, and 
puts the origin of determination in men’s own activities. Nevertheless, 
the particular history and continuity of the term serves to remind us 
that there are, within ordinary use—and this is true of most of the 
major European languages—quite different possible meanings and 
implications of the word ‘determine’. There is, on the one hand, from 
its theological inheritance, the notion of an external cause which totally 
predicts or prefigures, indeed totally controls a subsequent activity. 
But there is also, from the experience of social practice, a notion of 
determination as setting limits, exerting pressures. 


Now there is clearly a difference between a process of setting limits and 
exerting pressures, whether by some external force or by the internal 
laws of a particular development, and that other process in which a 
subsequent content is essentially prefigured, predicted and controlled 
by a pre-existing external force. Yet it is fair to say, looking at many 
applications of Marxist cultural analysis, that it is the second sense, the 
notion of prefiguration, prediction or control, which has often ex- 
plicitly or implicitly been used. : 


Superstructure : Qualifications and Amendments 

The term of relationship 1s then the first thing that we have to setae 
in this proposition, but we have to do this by going on to look at the 
related terms themselves. ‘Superstructure’ has had most attention. 
People commonly speak of ‘the superstructure’, although it is interest- 
ing that originally, in Marx’s German, the term is in one important use 
plural. Other people speak of the different activities ‘inside’ the super- , 
structure or superstructures. Now already in Marx himself, in the later 
correspondence of Engels, and at many points in the subsequent 
Marxist tradition, qualifications have been made about the determined 
character of certain superstructural activities. The first kind of qualifi- 
cation had to do with delays in time, with complications, and with 
certain indirect or relatively distant relationships. The simplest notion 
of a superstructure, which is still by no means entirely abandoned, had 
been the reflection, the imitation or the reproduction of the reality of 
the base in the superstracture in a more or less direct way. Positivist 
notions of reflection and reproduction of course directly suppo. 
this. But since in many real cultural activities this relationship cannot 
found, or cannot be found without effort or even violence to the material 
or practice being studied, the notion was introduced of delays in time, 
the famous lags; of various technical complications; and of indirect- 





1 Revised text ofa lecture given tn Montreal, April 197s. 
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ness, in which certain kinds of activity in the cultural sphere—philo- 
sophy, for example—were situated at a greater distance from the 
primary economic activities. That was the first stage of qualification of 
the notion of superstructure: in effect, an operational qualification. The 
second stage was related but more fundamental, in that the process of 
the relationship itself was more substantially looked at. This was the 
kind of reconsideration which gave rise to the modern notion of ‘medi- 
ation’, in which something more than simple reflection or reproduc- 
tion—indeed something radically different from either reflection or 
reproduction—actively occurs. In the later twentieth century there is 
the notion of ‘homologous structures’, where there may be no direct or 
easily apparent similarity, and certainly nothing like reflection or 
reproduction, between the superstructural process and the reality of the 
base, but in which there is an essential homology or correspondence of 
structures, which can be discovered by analysis. This is not the same 
notion as ‘mediation’, but it is the same kind of amendment in that the 
relationship between the base and the superstructure is not supposed to 
be direct, nor simply operationally subject to lags and complications 
and indirectnesses, but that of its nature it is not direct reproduction. 


These qualifications and amendments are important. But it seems to me 
that what has not been looked at with equal care, is the received notion 
of the base. And indeed I would argue that the base is the more im- 
portant concept to look at if we are to understand the realities of cal- 
tural process. In many uses of the proposition of base and superstrac- 
ture, as a matter of verbal habit, ‘the base’ has come to be considered 
virtually as an object, or in less crude cases, it has been considered in 
essentially uniform and usually static ways. “The base’ is the real social 
existence of man. “The base’ is the real relations of production corres- 
ponding to a stage of the development of material productive forces. 
“The base’ is a mode of production at a particular stage of its develop- 
ment. We make and repeat propositions of this kind, but the usage is 
then very different from Marx’s emphasis on productive activities, in 
particular structural relations, constituting the foundation of all other 
activities. For while a particular stage of the development of produc- 
tion can be discovered and made precise by analysis, it is never in prac- 
tice either uniform or static. It is indeed one of the central propositions 
of Marrs sense of history that there are deep contradictions in the 
relationships of production and in the consequent social relationships. 
There is therefore the continual possibility of the dynamic variation of 
these forces. Moreover, when these forces are considered, as Marx 
always considers them, as the specific activities and relationships of real 
men, they mean something very much more active, more complicated 
and more contradictory than the developed metaphorical notion of ‘the 
base’ could possibly allow us to realize. 


Base and Productive Forces 


So we have to say that when we talk of ‘the base’, we are talking of a 
process and not a state. And we cannot ascribe to that process certain 
frxed properties for subsequent deduction to the variable processes of 
the superstructure. Most people who have wanted to make the ordin- 
ary proposition more reasonable have concentrated on refining the 
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notion of superstructure. But I would say that each term of the propo- 
sition has to be revalued in a particular direction. We have to revalue 
‘determination’ towards the setting of limits and the exertion of pres- 
sure, and away from a predicted, prefigured and controlled content. We 
have to revalue ‘superstructure’ towards a related range of cultural Y 
practices, and away from a reflected, reproduced or specifically depen- 
dent content. And, crucially, we have to revalue ‘the base’ away from 
the notion of a fixed economic or technological abstraction, and to- 
wards the specific activities of men in real social and economic relation- 
ships, containing fundamental contradictions and variations and there- 
fore always in a state of dynamic process. 


It is worth observing one further implication behind the customary 
definitions. “The base’ has come to include, especially in certain zoth- 
century developments, a strong and limiting sense of basic industry. The 
emphasis on heavy industry, even, has played a certain cultural role. 
And this raises a more general problem, for we find ourselves forced Loy 
look again at the ordinary notion of ‘productive forces’. Clearly what 
weareeramining in the base is primary productive forces. Yet some very 
crucial distinctions have to be made here. It is true that in his analysis of 
capitalist production Marx considered ‘productive work’ in a very 
particular and specialized sense corresponding to that mode of pro- 
duction. There is a difficult passage in the Græsdrisse in which he argues 
that while the man who makes a piano is a productive worker, there is 
a real question whether the man who distributes the piand is also a pro- 
ductive worker; but he probably is, since he contributes to the realiza- 
tion of surplus value. Yet when it comes to the man who plays the 
piano, whethe1 to himself or to others, there is no question: he is not a-~ 
productive worker at all. So piano-maker is base, but pianist super- 
structure. As a way of considering cultural activity, and incidentally the 
economics of modern cultural activity, this is very clearly a dead-end} 
But for any theoretical clarification it is crucial to recognize that Marx 
was there engaged in an analysis of a particular kind of production, 
that is capitalist commodity production. Within his analysis of that 
mode, he had to give to the notion of ‘productive labour’ and ‘produc- 
tive forces’ a specialized sense of primary work on materials in a form 
which produced commodities. But this has narrowed remarkably, and ; 
in a cultural context very damagingly, from his more central notion of 
productive forces, in which, to give just brief reminders, the most import- 
ant thing a worker ever produces is himself, himself in the fact of that 
kind of labour, or the broader historical emphasis of men producing 
themselves, themselves and their history. Now when we talk of the 
base, and of primary productive forces, it matters very much whether 
we are referring, as in one degenerate form of this proposition became 
habitual, to primary production within the terms of capitalist economic 
relationships, or to the primary production of society itself, and of men 
themselves, material production and reproduction of real life. If wà- 
have the broad sense of productive forces, we look at the whole ques- 
tion of the base differently, and we are then less tempted to dismiss as 
superstructural, and in that sense as merely secondary, certain vital pro- 
ductive social forces, which are in the broad sense, from the beginning, . 
basic. 


Uses of Totality 


Yet, because of the difficulties of the ordinary proposition of base and 
superstructure, there was an alternative and very important develop- 
ment, an emphasis primarily associated with Lukàcs, on a social 
‘totality’. The totality of social practices was opposed to this layered 
notion of a base and a consequent superstructure. This totality of 
practices is compatible with the notion of social being determining 
consciousness, but it does not understand this process in terms of a 
base and a superstracture. Now the language of totality has become 
common, and it is indeed in many ways more acceptable than the notion 
of base and superstructure. But with one very important reservation. 
It is very easy for the notion of totality to empty of its essential content 
the original Marxist proposition. For if we come to say that society is 
composed of a large number of social practices which form a concrete 
social whole, and if we give to each practice a certain specific recogni- 
tion, adding only that they interact, relate and combine in very compli- 
cated ways, we are at one level much more obviously talking about 
reality, but we are at another level withdrawing from the claim that 
there is any process of determination. And this I, for one, would be 
very unwilling to do. Indeed, the key question to ask about any notion 
of totality in cultural theory is this: whether the notion of totality in- 
cludes the notion of intention. For if totality is simply concrete, if it is 
simply the recognition of a large variety of miscellaneous and contem- 
porancous practices, then it is essentially empty of any content that 
could be called Marxist. Intention, the notion of intention, restores the 
key question, or rather the key emphasis. For while it is true that any 
society is a complex whole of such practices, it is also true that any 
society has a specific organization, a specific structure, and that the 
principles of this organization and structure can be seen as directly 
related to certain social intentions, intentions by which we define the 
society, intentions which in all our experience have been the rule of a 
particular class. One of the unexpected consequences of the crudeness 
of the base/superstructure model has been the too easy acceptance of 
models which appear less crade—models of totality or of a complex 
whole—but which exclude the facts of social intention, the class charac- 
ter of a particular society and so on. And this reminds us of how much 
we lose if we abandon the superstructural emphasis altogether. Thus I 
have great difficulty in seeing processes of art and thought as super- 
structural in the sense of the formula as it is commonly used. But in many 
areas of social and political thought—certain kinds of ratifying theory, 
certain kinds of law, certain kinds of institutions, which after all in 
Marrs original formulations were very much part of the superstrac- 
tare—in all that kind of social apparatus, and in a decisive area of 
political and ideological activity and construction, if we fail to see a 
superstructural element we fail to recognize reality at all. These laws, 
constitutions, theories, ideologies, which are claimed as natural, or as 
having univereal validity or significance, simply have to be scen as 
expressing and ratifying the domination of a particular class. Indeed 
the difficulty of revising the formula of base and superstructure has had 
much to do with the perception of many militants—who have to fight 
such institutions and notions as well as fighting economic battles—that 
if these institations and their ideologies are not perceived as having 
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that kind of dependent and ratifying relationship, if their claims to 
universal validity or legitimacy are not denied and fought, then the 
class character of the society can no longer be seen. And this has been 
the effect of some versions of totality as the description of cultural pro- 
cess. Indeed I think that we can properly use the notion of totality onlyy 
when we combine it with that other crucial Marxist concept of ‘hege- 
mony’. 


The Complexity of Hegemony 


It is Gramsci’s great contribution to have emphasized hegemony, and 
also to have understood it at a depth which is, I think, rare. For hege- 
mony supposes the existence of something which is truly total, which is 
not merely secondary or superstructural, like the weak sense of ideo- 
logy, but which is lived at such a depth, which saturates the society to 
such an extent, and which, as Gramsci put it, even constitutes the 
limit of common sense for most people under its sway, that it corres- 
ponds to the reality of social experience very much more clearly than 
any notions derived from the formula of base and superstructure. For 
if ideology were merely some abstract imposed notion, if our social 
and political and cultural ideas and assumptions and habits were merely 
the result of specific manipulation, of a kind of overt training which 
might be simply ended or withdrawn, then the society would be very 
much easier to move and to change than in practice it has ever 
been or is. This notion of hegemony as deeply saturating the conscious- 
ness of a society seems to be fundamental. And hegemony has the 
advantage over general notions of totality, that it at the same time 
emphasizes the facts of domination. p 


Yet there are times when I hear discussions of hegemony and feel that it 
too, as a concept, is being dragged back to the relatively simple, uni- 
form and static notion which ‘superstructure’ in ordinary use had- 
become. Indeed I think that we have to give a very complex account of 
hegemony if we are talking about any real social formation. Above all 
we have to give an account which allows for its elements of real and 
constant change. We heve to emphasize that hegemony is not singular; 
indeed that its own internal structures are highly complex, and have 
continually to be renewed, recreated and defended; and by the same ; 
token, that they can be continually challenged and in certain respects“ 
modified. That is why instead of speaking simply of ‘the hegemony’, 
‘a hegemony’, I would propose a model which allows for this kind of 
variation and contradiction, its sets of alternatives and its processes of 
change. 


But one thing that is evident in some of the best Marxist cultural 
analysis is that it is very much more at home in what one might call 
spochal questions than in what one has to call déstorical questions. That is 
to say, ıt is usually very much better at distinguishing the large features 
of different epochs of society, as between feudal and bourgeois, ort” 
what might be, than at distinguishing between different phases of 
bourgeois society, and different moments within the phases: that true 
historical process which demands a much greater precision and delicacy 
of analysis than the always striking epochal analysis which is concerned 
with main lineaments and features. 
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Now the theoretical model which I have been trying to work with is 
this. I would say first that in any society, in any particular period, there 
is a central system of practices, meanings and values, which we can 
properly call dominant and effective. This implies no presumption 
about its value. All I am saying is that it is central. Indeed I would call 
it a corporate system, but this might be confusing, since Gramsci uses 
‘corporate’ to mean the subordinate as opposed to the general and 
dominant elements of hegemony. In any case what I have in mind is the 
central, effective and dominant system of meanings and values, which 
are not merely abstract but which are organized and lived. That is why 
hegemony is not to be understood at the level of mere opinion or mere 
manipulation. It is a whole body of practices and expectations; our 
assignments of energy, our ordinary understanding of the nature of 
man and of his world. It is a set of meanings and values which as they 
are experienced as practices appear as reciprocally confirming. It thus 
constitutes a sense of reality for most people in the society, a sense of 
absolute because experienced reality beyond which it is very difficult 
for most members of the society to move, in most areas of their lives. 
But this is not, except in the dperation of a moment of abstract analysis, 
in any sense a static system. On the contrary we can only understand an 
effective and dominant culture if we understand the real social process 
on which it depends: I mean the process of incorporation. The modes 
of incorporation are of great social significance, and incidentally in our 
kind of society have considerable economic significance. The educa- 
tional institutions are usually the main agencies of the transmission of 
an effective dominant culture, and this is now a major economic as well 
as cultural activity; indeed it is both in the same moment. Moreover, at 
a philosophical level, at the true level of theory and at the level of the 
history of various practices, there is a process which I call the selective 
tradition: that which, within the terms of an effective dominant culture, 
is always passed off as ‘the tradition’, ‘the significant past’. But always 
the selectivity is the point; the way in which from a whole possible 
area of past and present, certain meanings and practices are chosen for 
emphasis, certain other meanings and practices are neglected and ex- 
cluded. Even more crucially, some of these meanings and practices are 
reinterpreted, diluted, or put into forms which support or at least do 
not contradict other elements within the effective dominant culture. 
The processes of education; the processes of a much wider social train- 
ing within institutions like the family; the practical definitions and 
organisation of work; the selective tradition at an intellectual and 
theoretical level: all these forces are involved in a continual making and 
remaking of an effective dominant culture, and on them, as experienced, 
as built into our living, its reality depends. If what we learn there were 
merely an imposed ideology, or if it were only the isolable meanings 
and practices of the ruling class, or of a section of the ruling class, which 
gets imposed on others, occupying merely the top of our minds, it 
would be—and one would be glad—a very much easier thing to over- 
throw. 


It is not only the depths to which this process reaches, selecting and 


organizing and interpreting our experience. It is also that it is continu- 
ally active and adjusting; it isn’t just the past, the dry husks of ideology 
which we can more easily discard. And this can only be so, in a complex 
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society, if it is something more substantial and more flexible than any 
abstract imposed ideology. Thus we have to recognize the alternative 
meanings and values, the alternative opinions and attitudes, even some 
alternative senses of the world, which can be accommodated and 
tolerated within a particular effective and dominant culture. This hasY 
been much under-emphasized in our notions of a superstructure, and 
even in some notions of hegemony. And the under-emphasis opens the 
way for retreat to an indifferent complexity. In the practice of politica, 
for example, there are certain truly incorporated modes of what are 
nevertheless, within those terms, real oppositions, that are felt and 
fought out. Their existence within the incorporation is recognizable by 
the fact that, whatever the degree of internal conflict or internal varia- 
tion, they do not in practice go beyond the limits of the central effective 
and dominant definitions. This is true, for example, of the practice of 
parliamentary politics, though its internal oppositions are real. It is 
true about a whole range of practices and arguments, in any real society, 
which can by no means be reduced to an ideological cover, but which 
can nevertheless be properly analysed as in my sense corporate, if wey 
find that, whatever the degree of internal controversy and variation, 
they do not exceed the limits of the central corporate definitions. 


But if we are to say this, we have to think again about the sources of 
that which is not corporate; of those practices, experiences, meanings, 
values which are not part of the effective dominant culture. We can 
express this in two ways. There is clearly something that we can call 
alternative to the effective dominant culture, and there is something 
else that we can call oppositional, in a true sense. The degree of exis- 
tence of these alternative and oppositional forms is itself a matter of - 
constant historical variation in real circumstances. In certain societies 
it is possible to find areas of social life in which quite real alternatives 
are at least left alone. (If they are made available, of course, they 

part of the corporate organization.) The existence of the possibility iliy of 
opposition, and of its articulation, its degree of openness, and so on, 
again depends on very precise social and political forces. The facts of 
alternative and oppositional forms of social life and culture, in relation 
to the effective and dominant culture, have then to be recognized as 
subject to historical variation, and as having sources which are very , 
significant, as a fact about the dominant culture itself. 


Residual and Emergent Cultures 


T have next to introduce a farther distinction, between residwal and 
emergent forms, both of alternative and of oppositional culture. By 
‘residual I mean that some experiences, meanings and values which 
cannot be verified or cannot be expressed in the terms of the dominant 
culture, are nevertheless lived and practised on the basis of the residue 
—cultural as well as social—of some previous social formation. Therey,, 
is a real case of this in certain religious values, by contrast with the very 
evident incorporation of most religious meanings and values into the 
dominant system. The same is true, in a culture like Britain, of certain 
notions derived from a rural past, which have a very significant 
popularity. A residual culture is usually at some distance from the 
effective dominant culture, but one has to recognize that, in real col- 
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tural activities, it may get incorporated into it. This is because some 
part of it, some version of it—and especially if the residue is from some 
major area of the past—will in many cases have had to be incorporated 
if the effective dominant culture is to make sense in those areas. It is 
also because at certain points a dominant culture cannot allow too much 
of this kind of practice and experience outside itself, at least without 
tisk. Thus the pressures are real, but certain genuinely residual mean- 
ings and practices in some important cases survive. 


By ‘emergent’ I mean, first, that new meanings and values, new prac- 
tices, new significances and experiences, are continually being created. 
But there is then a much earlier attempt to incorporate them, just be- 
cause they are part—and yet not part—of effective contemporary prac- 
tice. Indeed it is significant in our own period how very early this 
attempt is, how alert the dominant culture now is to anything that can 
be seen as emergent. We have then to see, first, as it were a temporal 
relation between a dominant culture and on the one hand a residual 
and on the other hand an emergent culture. But we can only understand 
this if we can make distinctions, that usually require very precise 
analysis, between residual-incorporated and residual not incorporated, 
and between emergent-incorporated and emergent not incorporated. 
It is an important fact about any particular society, how far it reaches 
into the whole range of human practices and experiences in an attempt 
at incorporation. It may be true of some earlier phases of bourgeois 
society, for example, that there were some areas of experience which it 
wus willing to dispense with, which it was prepared to assign as the 
sphere of private or artistic life, and as being no particular business of 
society or the state. This went along with certain kinds of political 
tolerance, even if the reality of that tolerance was malign neglect. But I 
am sure it is true of the society that has come into existence since the 
last war, that progressively, because of developments in the social 
character of labour, in the social character of communications, and in 
the social character of decision, it extends much further than ever 
before in capitalist society into certain hitherto resigned areas of ex- 
perience and practice and meaning. Thus the effective decision, as to 
whether a practice is alternative or oppositional, is often now made 
within a very much narrower scope. There is a simple theoretical dis- 
tinction between alternative and oppositional, that is to say between 
someone who simply finds a different way to live and wishes to be left 
alone with it, and someone who finds a different way to live and wants 
to change the society in its light. This is usually the difference between 
individual and small-group solutions to social crisis and those solutions 
which properly belong to political and ultimately revolutionary prac- 
tice. But it is often a very narrow line, in reality, between alternative 
and oppositional. A meaning or a practice may be tolerated as a devia- 
tion, and yet still be seen only as another particular way to live. But as 
the necessary area of effective dominance extends, the same meanings 
and practices can be seen by the dominant culture, not merely as dis- 


regarding or despising it, but as challenging it. 


Now it is crucial to any Marxist theory of culture that it can give an 
adequate explanation of the sources of those practices and meanings.We 
can understand, from an ordinary historical approach, at least some of 
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the sources of residual meanings and practices. These are the results of 
earlier social formations, in which certain real meanings and values were 
generated. In the subsequent default of a particular phase of a dominant 
culture, there is then a reaching back to those meanings and values 
which were created in real societies in the past, and which still seem to y 
have some significance because they represent areas of human experi- 
ence, aspiration and achievement, which the dominant culture under- 
values or opposes, or even cannot recognise. But our hardest task 
theoretically, is to find a non-metaphysical and a non-subjectivist ex- 
planation of emergent cultural practice. Moreover, part of our answer 
to this question bears on the process of persistence of residual practices, 


Class and Human Practice 


We do have indeed one source to hand from the central body of 
Marxist theory. We have the formation of a new class, the coming to 
consciousness of a new class. This remains, without doubt, quite 
centrally important. Of course, in itself, this process of formation com- 
plicates any simple model of base and superstructure. It also compli- ẹ 
cates some of the ordinary versions of hegemony, although it was 
Gramaci’s whole object to see and to create by organization the hege- 
mony of a proletarian kind which is capable of challenging the bour- 
geois hegemony. We have then one central source of new practice, in 
the emergence of a new class. But we have also to recognize certain 
other kinds of source, and in cultural practice some of these are very 
important. I would say that we can recognize them on the basis of this 
proposition: that no mode of production, and therefore no dominant 
society or order of society, and therefore no dominant culture, in 
reality exhausts human practice, human energy, human intention. In- 
deed it seems to me that this emphasis is not merely a negative proposi- “ 
tion, allowing us to account for certain things which happen outside 
the dominant mode. On the contrary, it is a fact about the modes of 
domination that they select from and consequently exclude the full +- 
tange of human practice. The difficulties of human practice outside or 
against the dominant mode are, of course, real. It depends very much 
whether it is in an area in which the dominant class and the dominant 
culture have an interest and a stake. If the interest and the stake are 
explicit, many new practices will be reached for, and if possible in- 
corporated, or else extirpated with extraordinary vigour. But in certain / 
areas, there will be in certain periods practices and meanings which are 
not reached for. There will be areas of practice and meaning which, al- 
most by definition from its own limited character, or in its profound 
deformation, the dominant culture is unable in any real terms to re- 
cognize. This gives us a bearing on the observable difference between, 
for example, the practices of a capitalist state and a state like the contem- 
porary Soviet Union in relation to writers. Since from the whole Marxist 
tradition literature was seen as an important activity, indeed a crucial 
activity, the Soviet state is very much sbarper in investigating areas 
where different versions of practice, different meanings and values, are }- 
being attempted and expressed. In capitalist practice, if the thing is not 
making a profit, or if it is not being widely circulated, then it can for 
some time be overlooked, at least while it remains alternative. When it 
becomes oppositional in an explicit way, it does, of course, get ap- 
proached or attacked. 
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Tam saying then that in relation to the full range of human practice at 
any one time, the dominant mode is a conscious selection and organiza- 
tion. At least in its fully formed state it is conscious. But there are 
always sources of real human practice which it neglects or excludes. 
And these can be different in quality from the developing and articu- 
late interests of a rising class. They can include, for example, alternative - 
perception of others, in immediate personal relationships, or new per- 
ceptions of material and media, in art and science, and within certain 
limits these new perceptions can be practised. The relations between 
the two kinds of source—the class and the excluded human area—are 
by no means necessarily contradictory. At times they can be very close, 
and on the relations between them, much in political practice depends. 
But culturally and as a matter of theory the areas can be seen as distinct. 


Now if we go back to the cultural question in its most usual form— 
what are the relations between art and society, or literature and society? 
—in the light of the preceding discussion, we have to say first that there 
are no relations between literature and society in that abstracted way. 
The literature is there from the beginning as a practice in the society. 
Indeed until it and all other practices are present, the society cannot be 
seen as fully formed. A society is not fully available for analysis until 
each of its practices is included. But if we make that emphasis we must 
make a corresponding emphasis: that we cannot separate literature and 
art from other kinds of social practice, in such a way as to make them 
subject to quite special and distinct laws. They may have quite specific 
features as practices, but they cannot be separated from the general 
social process. Indeed one way of emphasizing this is to say, to insist, 
that literature is not restricted to operating in any one of the sectors I 
have been seeking to describe in this model. It would be easy to say, it 
is a familiar rhetoric, that literature operates in the emergent cultural 
sector, that it represents the new feelings, the new meanings, the new 
values. We might persuade ourselves of this theoretically, by abstract 
argument, but when we read much literature, over the whole range, 
without the sleight-of-hand of calling Literature only that which we 
have already selected as embodying certain meanings and values at a 
certain scale of intensity, we are bound to recognize that the act of 
writing, the practices of discourse in writing and speech, the making of 
novels and poems and plays and theories, all this activity takes place in 
all areas of the culture. 


Literature appears by no means only in the emergent sector, which is 
always, in fact, quite rare. A great deal of writing is of a residual kind, 
and this has been deeply true of much English literature in the last half- 
century. Some of its fundamental meanings and values have belonged to 
the cultural achievements of long-past stages of society. So widespread 
ds this fact, and the habits of mind it supports, that in many minds 
‘literature’ and ‘the past’ acquire a certain identity, and it is then said 
that there is now no literature: all that glory is over. Yet most writing, 
in any period, including our own, is a form of contribution to the 
effective dominant culture. Indeed many of the specific qualities of 
literature, its capacity to embody and enact and perform certain mean- 
ings and values, or to create in single particular ways what would be 
otherwise merely general truths, enable it to fulfil this effective function 
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with great power. To literature, of course, we must add the visual arts 
and music, and in our own society the powerful arts of film and of 
broadcasting. But the general theoretical point should be clear. If we 
are looking for the relations between literature and society, we cannot 
either separate out this one practice from a formed body of othery 
practices, nor when we have identified the particular practice can we 
give it a uniform, static and ahistorical relation to some abstract social 
formation. The arts of writing and the arts of creation and performance, 
over their whole range, are parts of the cultural process in all the differ- 
ent ways, the different sectors, that I have been seeking to describe. 
They contribute to the effective dominant culture and are a central 
articulation of it. They embody residual meanings and values, not all of 
which are incorporated, though many are. They express also and signifi- 
cantly some emergent practices and meanings, yet some of these may 
eventually be incorporated, as they reach people and begin to move 
them. Thus it was very evident in the sitties, in some of the emergent 
arts of performance, that the dominant culture reached out to trans- 
form them or seek to transform them. In this process, of course, theY 
dominant culture itself changes, not in its central formation, but in 
many of its articulated features. But then in a modern society it must 
always change in this way, if it is to remain dominant, if it is still to be 
felt as in real ways central in all our many activities and interests. 


Critical Theory as Consumption 


What then ate the implications of this general analysis for the analysis 
of particular works of art? This is the question towards which most 
discussion of cultural theory seems to be directed: the discovery of a - 
method, perhaps even a methodology, through which particular works 
of art can be understood and described. I would not myself agree that 
this is the central use of cultural theory, but let us for a moment consid 

it. What seems to me very striking is that nearly all forms of contem- 
porary critical theory are theories of consumption. That is to say, they are 
concerned with understanding an object in such a way that it can 
profitably or correctly be consumed. The earliest stage of consumption 
theory was the theory of ‘taste’, where the link between the practice 
and the theory was direct in the metaphor. From taste you got the more 
elevated notion of ‘sensibility’, in which it was the consumption by ‘ 
sensibility of elevated or insightful works that was held to be the 
essential practice of reading, and critical activity was then a function of 
this sensibility. There were then more developed theories, in the 192078 
with Richards, and later in New Criticism, in which the effects of con- 
sumption were studied directly. The language of the work of art as 
object then became more overt. “What effect does this work (“the 
poem” as it was ordinarily described) have on me?’ Or, ‘what impact 
does it have on me?’, as it was later to be put in a much wider area of 
communication studies. Naturally enough, the notion of the work of 
art as object, as text, as an isolated artifact, became central in all these?” 
later consumption theories. It was not only that the practices of pro- 
duction were then overlooked, though this fused with the notion that 
most important literature anyway was from the past. The real social 
conditions of production were in any case neglected because they were 
believed to be at best secondary. The true relationship was always 
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between the taste, the sensibility or the training of the reader and this 
isolated work, this object ‘in itself as it really is’, as most people com- 
monly put it. But the notion of the work of art as object had a further 
large theoretical effect. If you ask questions about the work of art seen 
as object, they may include questions about the components of its 
production. Now, as it happened, there was a use of the formula of 
base and superstructure which was precisely in line with this. The 
components of a work of art were the real activities of the base, and 
you could study the object to discover these components. Sometimes 
you even studied the components and then projected the object. But 
in any case the relationship that was looked for was one between an 
object and its components. But this was not only true of Marxist sup- 
positions of a base and a superstructure. It was true also of various 
kinds of psychological theory, whether in the form of archetypes, or 
the images of the collective unconscious, or the myths and symbols 
which were seen as the compossats of particular works of art. Or again 
there was biography, or psycho-biography and its like, where the com- 
ponents were in the man’s life and the work of art was an object in 
which components of this kind were discovered. Even in some of the 
more rigorous forms of new criticism and of structuralist criticism, this 
essential procedure of regarding the work as an object which has to be 
reduced to its components, even if later it may be reconstituted, came 
to peraist. 


Objects and Practices 


Now I think the true crisis in cultural theory, in our own time, is 
between this view of the work of art as object and the alternative view 
of art as a practice. Of course it is at once objected that the work of art 
is an object: that various works have survived from the past, particular 
sculptures, particular paintings, particular buildings, and these are 
objects. This is of course trne, but the same way of thinking is applied 
to works which have no such specific material existence. There is no 
Hamisi, no Brothers Karamazov, no Wuthering Heights, in the sense that 
there is a particular great painting. There is no Fifth Symphony, there is 
no work in the whole area of music and dance and performance, which 
is an object in any way comparable to those works in the visual arts 
which have survived. And yet the habit of treating all such works as 
objects has persisted because this is a basic theoretical and practical 
presupposition. But in literature, especially in drama, in music and ina 
very wide area of the performing arts, what we have are not objects but 
sotations, These notations have to be interpreted in an active way, 
according to particular conventions. But indeed this is true over an 
even wider field. The relationship between the making of a work of art 
and the reception of a work of art, is always active, and subject to con- 
ventions, which in themselves are forms of social organization and 
relationship, and this is radically different from the production and con- 
sumption of an object. It is indeed an activity and a practice, and in its 
accessible forms, although it may in some arts have the character of a 
material object, it is still only accessible through active perception and 
interpretation. This makes the case of notation, in arts like drama and 
literature and music, only a special case of a much wider truth. 


What this can show us here about the practice of analysis is that we 
have to break from the notion of isolating the object and then discover- 
ing its components. On the contrary we have to discover the nature of 
a practice and then its conditions. Often these two processes may in 
part resemble each other: in many other cases they are of radically 
different kinds. And I would conclude with an observation on the way 
this distinction bears on the Marxist tradition of the relation between 
primary economic and social practices, and cultural practices. If we 
suppose that what is produced in cultural practice is a series of objects, 
we shall, as in most current forms of sociological-critical procedure, 
set about discovering their components. Within a Marxist emphasis 
these components will be from what we have been in the habit of 
calling the base. We shall isolate certain features which we can so to say 
recognize is component form, or we will ask what processes of transfor- 
mation or mediation these components have gone through before they 
arrived in this accessible state. But I am saying that we should look not 
for the components of a product but for the conditions of a practice. 
When we find ourselves looking at a particular work, or group of 
works, often realizing, as we do so, their essential community as well as 
their irreducible individuality, we should find ourselves attending first 
to the reality of their practice and the conditions of the practice as it 
was then executed. And from this I think we ask essentially different 
questions. Take for example the way in which an object is related to a 
genre, in orthodox criticism. We identify it by certain leading features, 
we then assign it to a larger category, the genre, and then we may find 
the components of the genre in a particular social history (although in 
some variants of Marxist criticism not even that is done, and the genre 
is supposed to be some permanent category of the mind). It is not that 
way of proceeding that seems to be required. The recognition of the 
relation of a collective mode and an individual project—and these are 
the only categories that we can initially presume—is a recognition of 
related practices. That is to say, the irreducibly individual projects that 
particular works are, may come in experience and in analysis to show 
resemblances which allow us to group them into collective modes. 
‘These are by no means always genres. They may exist as resemblances 
within and across genres. They may be the practice of a group in a 
period, rather than the practice of a phase in a genre. But as we dis- 
cover the nature of a particular practice, and the nature of the relation 
between an individual project and a collective mode, we find that we 
are analysing, as two forms of the same process, both its active com- 
position and its conditions of composition, and in either direction this 
is a complex of extending active relationships. This means, of course, 
that we have no built-in procedure of the kind which is indicated by the 
frxed character of an object. We have the principles of the relations of 
practices, within a discoverably intentional organization, and we have 
the available hypotheses of dominant, residual and emergent. But what 
we are actively seeking is the true practice which has been alienated to 
an object, and the true conditions of practice—whether as literary con- 
ventions or as social relationships—which have been alienated to 
components or to mere background. As a general proposition this is 
only an emphasis, but it seems to me to suggest at once the point of 
break and the point of departure, in practical and theoretical work, 
within an active and self-renewing Marxist cultural tradition. 
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Norman Geras 


Rosa Luxemburg: Barbarism and 


the Collapse of Capitalism 


historical progress of 
znd social forms.’ Rosa 
‘No medicinal herbs can grow in the dirt of capitalist 
society which can help cure capitalist anarchy.’ Rom 
Laxembarg.* 


‘In her work we see how the last flowering of capitalism 
is transformed into a ghestly dance of death.’ Georg 
Lukics.? 


Amongst the misconceptions by which Rosa Luxemburg’s thought has been 
deformed, the most widespread and tenacious is, without doubt, that which 
attributes to her a thesis going variously under the names of determinism, 
fatalism and spontaneism.* Any one of a number of her real or alleged views can 
be cited as the manifestation or consequence of this thesis: her emphasis on mass 
X spontaneity; her underestimation of the importance of organization and of 
leadership; her belief that class consciousness is the simple and direct product 
of the class struggle of the masses. But what is generally regarded as its ultimate 
source and cited as definitive proof of its existence is her theory of capitalist 
breakdown, according to which the contradictions of capitalism must 
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lead, eventually, but also automatically and inevitably, to its complete 
collapse. Now, there are problems about the very meaning of this 
notion of final collapse and these will be taken up later on. For the 
moment it suffices to record that its attribution to Luxemburg is 
perfectly well founded, for the notion is integral to her thought. y 


Thus, it is one of the major and recurring themes of her interventions 
in the great revisionist controversy at the turn of the century. During 
the Bernstein debate’ which took place at the Hanover Congress of the 
sep in 1899, she argued that it was precisely ‘the concept of a break- 
down, of a social catastrophe . . . a cataclysm’ that distinguished 
Marxism from reformist gradualism.> The same point was empha- 
sized in her most important work of the period, Socal Reform or 
Revolution, in which the theory of capitalist collapse was said to be ‘the 
cornerstone of scientific socialism’ and its meaning spelled out in the 
following terms: ‘Capitalism, as a result of its own inner contradictions, 
moves toward a point when it will be unbalanced, when it will simply 
become impossible . . . the growing anarchy of capitalist economy” 
lead(s) inevitably to its ruin.’® All this was, of course, directed against 
the revisionist argument that capitalism had found, in such institutions 
as cartels, credit and democracy, the mechanisms of adaptation which, 
by mitigating capitalist contradictions, made revolution impossible and 
unnecessary. However, Luxemburg’s emphasis on inevitable capitalist 
breakdown cannot, on this account, be explained away as the result of 
polemical exaggeration on her part. A decade and a half later, in 1913, 
she published The Ascamslation of Capital, her major contribution to 
Marxist political economy, and in it she tried to provide a rigorous 
theoretical foundation for the breakdown argument. g 


The Accumulation of Capital 


The central contention of that work, briefly stated, is TE EE a 
capitalist economy, consisting of only capitalists and workers and with- 
out contact with non-capitalist social formations, the realization and 
capitalization of surplus-value, and hence the accumulation of capital, 
are impossible. The accumulation process demands access to the markets 
and the products of a non-capitalist environment, but the very same , 
process progressively deprives itself of that environment by eroding ` 
all non-capitalist strate and forms and bringing them under the sway of 
purely capitalist relations. As Luxemburg puts it, ‘capitalism needs 
non-capitalist social organizations as the setting for its development, 


1 R. Luxemburg, The Accumulation of Capital, London, 1963, p. 271. 
1 “Speech to the Stuttgart Congress (1898)’, Howard, p. 42. 
3 G. Lokics, Histery and Class Consciousness, London, 1971, pp. 32-3. 
* This cssay forms part of a longer work, currently in progress, on the ideas of Rosa 
. Most of the references are to three recent English collections of hery- 

political writings, namely: M.-A. Waters (ed.), Ress Laxesburg Speaks (Pathfinder 
Press, New York, 1970); D. Howard (ed.), Selected Political Writings of Resa Laxem- 
berg (Monthly Review Press, New York and London, 1971); R. Looker (ed.), Bass 
Laxenburg: Selected Political Writings (Jonathan Cape, London, 1972). These are 
referred to herein as Waters, Howard and Looker respectively, 

* ‘Speech to the Hanover Congress (1899), Howard, pp. 48-9, 
* “Social Reform or Revolution’, Waters, pp. 83, 39. 
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(but) it proceeds by assimilating the very conditions which alone can 
ensure its own existence’.? The identification of this contradiction 
serves the double purpose of explaining the contemporary phenomenon 
of imperialism which is a ‘competitive struggle for what remains still 
open of the non-capitalist environment,’ and of specifying the sosomic 
limit or term of capitalist society. The relentless logic of her position is 
that the accumulation of capital, and the attempt, by imperialism, to 
secure for it the non-capitalist consumers and products which make it 
possible, must lead eventually to a situation of ‘exclusive and universal 
domination of capitalist production in all countries and for all branches 
of industry’. Once this happens, there is no non-capitalist environment 
left: ‘Accumulation must come to a stop. The realization and capitaliza- 
tion of surplus value become impossible to accomplish . . . the collapse 
of capitalism follows inevitably, as an objective historical necessity.’ 
Now, it is true that even in The Accumalation of Capital, where Luxem- 
burg says almost nothing about the concrete forms of proletarian class 
struggle, this catastrophist vision is tempered by the qualification that 
the limit of capitalist accumulation is a theoretical one, which will never 
actually be reached; the revolt of the international working class 
against the rule of capital will pre-empt it.1° Despite this qualification 
however, it remains the case for her that capitalist society has a purely 
economic limit in the specific sense that the dynamics of capitalist 
accumulation must lead to a point where it becomes an impossibility, 
where, with or without the revolt of the working class, it must in- 
evitably collapse. As we shall see, there is no evidence to suggest that 
Luxemburg ever abandoned this view. 


On the basis of it, and of an impermissible logical leap which simply 
equates the breakdown of capitalism with the creation of socialism, it is 
mere child’s play to construct a completely fatalist and allegedly 
Luxemburgist perspective on the revolutionary process. According to 
this, the laws of capitalist development inevitably issue in economic 
breakdown and socialist revolution, and the consequence and other 
face of this catastrophism is spontancism, contempt for organization, 
contempt for leadership, and so on. The same inexorable economic 
laws which produce capitalist collapse also bring forth mass actions 
whose spontancous power and dynamic are sufficient to solve all the 
political and tactical problems that arise. Taken strictly, this position 
amounts to the eboHtion of the need for theoretical work, for propa- 
ganda and agitation, for organization and for preparation for the con- 
quest of political power. It amounts to the abolition, in short, of the 
political and ideological/theoretical dimensions of the struggle for 
socialism, since the activities (practices) specific to these are taken care 
of in the end by inexorable economic laws. The perspective, it is clear, 
is not only fatalist but also economist. That it was purveyed, as a repre- 
sentation of Luxemburg’s views, to the whole generation that wit- 
nessed the Stalinist destruction of revolutionary Marxism (and not only 
of that) is a fact which need not detain us for long. As early as 1925 it 


1 The Accumulation of Capital, p. 366. 
* Ibid., p. 446. 

9 Ibid., p. 417. 

10 Ibid., pp. 417, 446, 467. 


was quite clearly formulated by Ruth Fischer, whose contribution to 
the ‘Bolshevization’, ie. Stalinization, of the Comintern included the . 
attempt to eradicate from the German Communist Party the ‘syphilis 
bacillus’ that she took Luxemburp’s influence to be: Rosa Luxemburp’s 
theory of accumulation ... is the fount of all errors, all theories o 
spontaneity, all erroneous conceptions of organizational problems,’ 
What does require close attention, however, is the fact that though this 
kind of interpretation is the most grotesque caricature of Luxemburg’s 
views, as should be recognized by anyone with even passing 

with her work, it continues to lead a subterranean existence. It surfaces 
here and there with qualifications which are sometimes merely rhetorical 
and sometimes not, and it does so not only in contemporary socialist 
literature generally, but also in writing devoted specifically to the clari- 
fication of Luxemburg’s ideas—and even in the best of it. This indi- 
cates that the source of the misconception is located in a number of 
theoretical ambiguities and problems in her own work, and it can only 
be dispelled if these are resolved. At the same time, the attempt to 
resolve them is facilitated by a detailed scrutiny of the different forms} 
of this misconception. 


The Traditional Charge of Spontancism 


As a first approach, then, let us consider a few examples which clearly 
show the unhappy role which Luxemburg has been cast to play in 
socialist writing. In a recent critique of Lukacs, Gareth Stedman Jones 
finds in his early work ‘a restatement of the old Luxemburgist and 
anarcho-syndicalist couplet, economism/spontaneiam’, though Luxem- 
burg is credited with a ‘more sophisticated version’ of this than is , 
offered by Lukacs. The grounds for comparison with Luxemburg are 
Lukacs’ belief in the final economic collapse of capitalism that ushers 
in the socialist revolution and his attribution of the emergence of pror 
letarian consciousness to the advent of full-scale economic crisis. a 
Lucio Magri, in a discussion of the revolutionary party, explains 
Luxemburg’s ‘spontancist vision’ by reference to the same kinda of 
view, though he finds it ‘astonishing’ that she should have had this 
vision since several other of her views contradict it. What is actually 
astonishing in Magri’s case is the argument said by him definitively to 
separate Lenin from spontaneism: “The passage from capitalism to 
socialism was never for him an inevitable process, a fatality dictated 
by the objective forces of development within capitalist society. On the 
contrary, he argued that... in their spontaneous development they 
would merely lead to a crisis of civilization, a new Dark Age’! This 
argument is Rosa Luxemburg’s. Ernest Mandel, discussing the 
Leninist theory of organization, and basing himself not on the theory of 
capitalist collapse but on a single sentence from her polemic against 
Lenin in 1904, attributes to Luxemburg a conception according to 
which experience in struggle, in mass actions, is sufficient for the 
achievement of an adequate class consciousness and of the proletariat’ s 


? 


11 J, P. Nettl, Rese Laxesbarg, 2 vols, London, 1966, Vol. 2, pp. 533, 800-1, 805-6, 
1 G. Stedman Jones, “The Marxism of the Rerly Lokics: an Evaluation’, New Laf? 
Resiew, No. 70, Nov./Dec. 1971, pp. 50-1. 

UL, Magri, ‘Problems of the Marxist Theory of the Revolutionary Party’, New Left 
Resisw, No. 60, March/April 1970, pp. 107-8, 105. 
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historical objectives; a conception which is counterposed by her to the 
need for consistent preparation and education of workers and for the 
formation and schooling of a proletarian vanguard. For her, according 
to Mandel, the revolutionary party ‘will be created by the revolutionary 
action of the masses’. He also says, however, that ‘the so-called theory 
of spontaneity . . . can be attributed to Luxemburg only with important 
reservations’.1* ‘The reservations do indeed turn out to be important: 
in a subsequent text devoted to analysing the unity and importance of 
Luxemburg’s activity and work—and which, it should be said, is an 
excellent contribution to that project of recorery—Mandel affirms that 
she was never guilty of the very conceptions (‘enfantillages’) attributed 
to her in his text on organization. 


It should be evident from all this that there is a problem about simply 
attaching the spontaneist label to Luxemburg, and hence the qualifica- 
tions and contradictions which arise whenever she is used, negatively 
and polemically, as the comvenient bearer of it. This use of her is 
problematic because, on reading her work, one is confronted at every 
turn with concepts and arguments which radically separate her Marx- 
ism from that determinist science of iron economic laws which is the 
usual foundation of fatalism and spontaneism. In order to begin to 
establish this, it is necessary to quote at length from writings scattered 
over a period of two decades, confining the exercise for the moment to 
statements of a very general kind. That they are not mere empty or 
rhetorical gestures on Luxemburg’s part, but founded, on the contrary, 
on concrete political and tactical conceptions which reduce the spon- 
tancist/fatalist charge to nought, is a contention which cannot be 
developed here, but which we will endeavour to prove on another 
occasion. 


The Necessity of Political Struggle 


In Sosial Reform or Resolution which, as we have seen, insists on the in- 
evitability of capitalist collapse, Luxemburg also argues that ‘the present 
procedure of the social democracy does not consist in waiting for the 
antagonisms of capitalism to develop and in passing on, only then, to 
the task of suppressing them. On the contrary, the essence of revolu- 
tlonary procedure is to be guided by the direction of this development, 
once it is ascertained, and inferring from this direction what conse- 
quences are necessary for the political struggle.’!® The thought which 
is expressed ambiguously in this passage is reiterated, this time cleatly, 
in a text on militarism which dates from the same period: ‘In relation to 
the military system Schippel doesn’t understand, just as Bernstein 
doesn’t understand in relation to capitalism as a whole, that society’s 
objective development merely gives us the preconditions of a higher level 
of development, but that without our conscious interference, without the 
political straggle of the working class for a socialist transformation or for 
a militia, seither the ons wor the other will ever come about.!? What these 


4 E. Mandel, Tbe Lacinist Theory of Organisation, London, 1971, pp. 67, 24, 8. 

UB, Mandel, ‘Rosa ct la social-démocratic allemande’, Omatriiane Internationals, No. 

48, March 1971, p. 18. 
16 ‘Social Reform or Revolution’, Waters, p. 60. 

17 Militia and Militarism”, Howard, p. 144; last emphasis added. 
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passages say, to anticipate somewhat, is that if the collapse of capitalism 
is ‘written’, as a blind fatality, in its objective economic antagonisma, 
the creation of socialism is not. The latter requires a conscious political 
struggle on the part of the working class. 


Nor is this a working class without organization and leadership whos” 
elemental power alone permits it to storm Heaven. Luxemburg’s mass 

strike pamphlet of 1906, which is often regarded as the seat of sucha 

metaphysic, explicitly repudiates it: “The social democrats are the most 

enlightened, most class-conscious vanguard of the proletariat. They 

cannot and dare not wait, in a fatalist fashion, with folded arms for the 

advent of the “revolutionary situation” ... they must now, as always, 

hasten the development of things and endeavour to accelerate events.’ 

Though it is not in the party’s power to actually create a revolutionary 

situation, ‘what it can and must do is to. make clear the political ten- 

dencies, when they once appear, and to formulate them as resolute and 

consistent tactics.”!® Putting this in a nutshell, Luxemburg wrote in 

1915: “Passive fatalism can never be the tole of a revolutionary party. 
like the social democracy.’!9 


Two more passages will suffice to complete the general point being 
made here. They also date from 1915. The first, which measures Social 
Democracy’s capitulation to the First World War against what it sup- 
posedly stood for in the preceding decades, may be regarded as Luxem- 
burg’s own ‘thesis on Feuerbach’: ‘Just as in Marx himself the roles of 
acute historical analyst and bold revolutionary, the man of ideas and the 
man of action were inseparably bound up, mutually supporting and 
complementing each other, so for the first time in the history of the 
modern labour movement the socialist teachings of Marxism united” 
theoretical knowledge with revolutionary energy, the one illuminating 
and stimulating the other. Both are in equal measure part of the 
essence of Marxism; each, separated from the other, transforms 
Marxism into a sad caricature of itself.’ Put to the test by an event it had 
foreseen, Social Democracy proved itself unwilling and unable, on the 
basis of that understanding, actually to waks history.” 


The second passage is the much quoted one from The Jusins Pamphlet. 
It is cited here again at such length because the argument being pur-; 
sued turns upon it: ‘Man does not make history of his own volition, 
but he makes history nevertheless. The proletariat is dependent in its 
actions upon the degree of [maturity] to which social evolution bas 
advanced. But again, social evolution is not a thing apart from the 
proletariat; it is in the same measure its driving force and its cause as 
well as its product and its effect. And though we can no more skip a 
period in our historical development than a man can jump over his 
shadow, it lies within our power to accelerate or to retard it... The 
final victory of the socialist proletariat . . . will never be accomplished, 

} 


18 “The Mase Strike, the Political Party and the Trade Unions’, Waters, pp. 200, 205. 
19 *The Junius Pamphlet’, Waters, p. 311. 

* “Rebuilding the International’, Looker, p. 209. A similar passage, dating from 1907, 
is cited in L. Basso, ‘Rosa Laxemburg: the Dialectical Method’, International Socialist 
Journal, No. 16-17, Jan. 1966, pp. 525-6. 
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if the burning spark of the conscious will of the masses does not spring 
from the material conditions that have been built up by past develop- 
ment. Socialism will not fall as manna from heaven. It can only be won 
by a long chain of powerful struggles, in which the proletariat, under 
the leadership of the social democracy, will learn to take hold of the 
rudder of society to become instead of the powerless victim of history, 
its conscious guide. Friedrich Engels once said: “Capitalist society 
faces a dilemma, either an advance to socialism or a reversion to bar- 
barism”“ .. . We stand today, as Friedrich Engels prophesied more 
than a generation ago, before the awful proposition: either the triumph 
of imperialism and the destruction of all culture, and, as in ancient 
Rome, depopulation, desolation, degeneration, a vast cemetery; or, the 
victory of socialism, that is, the conscious struggle of the international 
proletariat against imperialism, against its methods, against war. This 
is the dilemma of world history, its inevitable choice, whose scales are 
trembling in the balance awaiting the decision of the proletariat. Upon 
it depends the future of culture and humanity.’” 


Socialism or barbarism! This affirmation of an historical alternative, of 
an outcome still to be decided and in genuine doubt, is no mere 
passing thought on Luxemburg’s part. She repeated it many times and 
in the last months of her life, during the German Revolution, she wrote 
it into the proclamations, and into the very programme, of the Spar- 
tacus League.? 


The Persistent Problem of Fatalism 


Yet, the simple rehearsal of all this far from settles everything, as some 
of the interpretative literature on Luxemburg suggests that it might. 
For example, Cliff, who makes reference to it in order to justify the 
assertion that Luxemburg’s ‘non-fatalistic’ perspective did not pre- 
suppose the inevitability of socialism, shows no awareness that certain 
aspects of her work might render the demonstration, rather than 
assertion, of this point problematic.* Others are more sensitive to the 
existence of such a problem, but only in the sense that they transfer it 
from her work into their own, reproduce it rather than solve it. Thus, 
Frdlich’s book emphatically acquits her of fatalism, objectivism and 
spontanelsm,® but refers at the same time to her conviction of the in- 
evitebility and historical necessity of socialism, this being the only 
possible issue of certain capitalist collapse.** A passing allusion to ‘the 
dialectical character of historical necessity’ is hardly a satisfactory 
resolution, more especially since the meaning Frölich gives this is that 
human activity affects only the ‘more or less rapid’ fulfilment of what 
are in any case ‘iron laws of historical development.” Similarly, 


1 The reference is probably to F. Engels, Astt-Debving, Moscow, 1959, pp. 217-18, 
cf. also pp. 228, 386. 

= *The Junius Pamphlet’, Waters, p. 269. 

® See ‘To the Proletariat of All Lands’ and ‘What Does the Spartakusbund Want ?”’, 
Looker, pp. 269, 275-7. 

* T. CIF, Rate Laccemberg, London, 1968, pp. 94, §7-8. 

D P, Prolich, Rass Laccessberg, London 1972, pp. 49—51, 140-4, 163. 

* Ibid., pp. 49, 159. 

1 Ibid., p. 144. But see n. 47 below an e different resolution, 


Howard argues that for Luxemburg socialism is a necessity, the result of 
‘an internally self-contradictory system which wast eventually break 
down and lead to a revolutionary transformation’; but it is not a 
‘metaphysical’ or ‘mechanical’ necessity, and her view is contrasted 
with that dominant in the spp, ‘a non-dialectical, determinist view ofy 
the world which argued that socialism was objectively necessary’.*9 


The intention here is not to make cheap debating points at the expense 
of writers the value of whose work in rescuing Luxemburg’s ideas from 
distortion and misunderstanding is beyond question. It is simply to 
point to an unsettled difficulty in their work and terminology, one 
which reflects an identical difficulty in hers. Priwa facie at least there 
may appear to be a contradiction between her political economy, which 
predicates automatic capitalist collapse on a simple economic mechan- 
ism, namely, the eventual impossibility of accumulation, and the reso- 
lute refusal, embodied in her political activity and #évory, to countenance 
any form of economism or to wait for that economic process to work 
itself out. This contradiction, it will be shown, is more apparent 

real. But if some have taken it for real, concluding either that the refusal 
is only a gesture which masks a basically economistic conception, or 
that between her political economy and her political theory there is a 
gulf which cannot be bridged, there are certain ambiguous formulations 
in Luxemburp’s work which explain why they might have done so. In 
these she gives expression to her revolutionary optimism, to her con- 
fidence in the victory of socialism, by speaking of the creation of 
socialism and the collapse of capitalism in the same terms, assimilating 
the one to the other as if they were the same thing, determined by the 
same economic laws and both equally inevitable or necessary. If there is 
anything which can be said to mask the meaning of Laxemburg’s work, 
it is formulations such as these. In any case, it would be tendentious to 
ignore their existence, and so a few examples, drawn again from writings 
which cover a period of twenty years, will be cited. 


In her contribution to the debate over revisionism, in propounding her 
theory of accumulation, and in defending that theory against its critics, 
Luxemburg insisted that socialism was an ‘historical necessity’.2° She 
argued: in 1899, that the ‘inevitability’ of proletarian victory was 
demonstrated by scientific socialism; in 1915, that the same thing was ‘ 
‘assured’ by the ‘inexorable laws of history’; and at the end of 1918, 
that it was ‘guaranteed’ by the ‘prepotent law of historical determin- 
ism’.*! Finally, the elision or reduction on which such statements were 
based is evident when she speaks, in 1899, of ‘the inevitability of 
[capitalist] collapse, leading—ond this is only another aspect of the same 
phexomexon—to socialism’ ;* or when she asserts, in 1915, that ‘the 


18 Howard, pp. 12, 14; emphasis added. 

%9 Ibid., pp. 15 2.9, 16, 33. } 

» ‘Social Reform or Revolution’, Waters, p. PAE E FEEN EE P. $255 

"The Accumulation of Capital—an Aati-Critiqne’, In R. Luxemburg and N. Buk- 
barin, Imperialism and the Accumslation of Capital, London, 1972, p. 77. e sat 

referred to henceforth as ‘Anti-Critique’. 
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rebellion of the workers, the class struggle, is only the ideological 
reflection of the objective historical necessity of socialism, resulting 
from the objective impossibility of capitalism at a certain economic 
stage’;? or when she argues, in 1918, that ‘it is the objective insolu- 
bility of the tasks confronting bourgeois society that makes socialism 
an historical necessity and the world revolution inevitable’.* That these 
formulations mask rather than present Luxemburg’s meaning, we will 
now proceed to show by examining and rebutting two attempts to 
cope with the contradiction to which they give rise. 


The Coherence of Luxemburg 


The first attempt is that of the late Peter Nettl, and is succinctly re- 
sumed in the following judgement: ‘Rosa Luxemburg always postu- 
lated failure as an alternative to the successful resolution of the dialectic; 
chaos or defeat could engulf the emerging society. There was nothing 
inevitable or automatic about her doctrine—provided one does not 
rely on The Accumulation of Capital alone.’ In other words, for Nettl, 
there is indeed a contradiction in Luxemburg’s work between the 
affirmation and denial of determinism, the theory of accumulation and 
collapse being identified as the site of the first, while the socialism-or- 
barbarism formula is regarded as at least one indication of the second. 
In order to make some sense of this contradiction, he simply drives a 
wedge between The Ascxwalation of Capital and the rest of Luxemburg’s 
writings and activities. The former was the product of purely theoretical 
preoccupations concerning Marx’s reproduction schemes in Volume II 
of Capital S and the economic explanation of imperialism which it 
‘incidentally’ provided had ‘no obvious connection’ with her political 
writings on the same subject. These two aspects of her work were 
‘kept in separate compartments’ and there is no evidence to suggest 
that she ever tried to relate the theoretical economic analysis to her 
concrete political concerns. Had she done so, this would indeed have 
meant ‘a propensity to spontaneity and objective automatism, only 
mitigated by the specific recommendations to action’. And the most 
likely explanation as to why she did not do so is a tactical one: she 
wished to avoid justifying the kind of theory of spontaneity and political 
inaction of which she was later accused.3? In short, the contradiction 
exists in Luxemburg’s work, but one of its terms is consigned to The 
Accumulation of Capital and that work itself is tucked away in the 
closet of her exclusively theoretical concerns. On the part of an author 
who devoted long and arduous labour to the most detailed study of 
Rosa Luxemburg’s life and work, this judgement constitutes a failure of 
perception bordering on the fantastic. Hach of its arguments is demon- 
strably false. 


In the first place, there is an obvious connection between the economic 





H Fragment sur la guerre, la question nationale et la révolution’ in R. Loremburg, 
Onsores IT: Hertts pelitsques 1917-1918, Paria, 1959, p. 99. 

D Nettl, op. cit., VoL 2, p. 538. 

36 Not Volume IL as is incorrectly stated at p. 530. 

37 Ibid., pp. 530-6. CF. Waters (p. 19) who seems to follow this line of argument. 
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explanation of imperialism and her political writings on the same sub- 
ject, sufficiently obvious at any rate to have been noticed by a fair num- 
ber of her readers.3® The economic analysis claimed to lay bare the 
roots of those phenomena, such as colonialism, militarism, tariffs, the 
collapse of bourgeois liberalism, etc, to which Laxemburg’s political, 
writings of the period repeatedly and urgently drew attention in an 
effort to alert the spp against the danger they represented and to 
mobilize it against them.*9 Secondly, there és evidence that Luxemburg, 
aware of the connection, related the theoretical analysis of accumula- 
tion to her concrete political concerns. The Asts-Critiges, written in 
prison in 1915 in defence of that analysis, begins with a brief recapitula- 
tion of it and then continues in the following unambiguous terms: ‘At 
first glance it may appear to be a purely theoretical exercise. And yet 
the practical meaning of the problem is at hand—the connection with 
the most outstanding fact of our time: imperialism. The typical 
external phenomena of imperialism: competition among capitalist 
countries to win colonies and spheres of interest, opportunities for 
investment, the international loan system, militarism, tariff barriers,} 
the dominant role of finance capital and trusts in world politics, are all 
well known. Its connection with the final phase of capitalism, its im- 
portance for accumulation, are so blatantly open that it is‘ clearly 
acknowledged by its supporters as well as its enemies. But Social 
Democracy refuses to be satisfied with this empirical knowledge. It 
must search for the precise economic rules behind appearances, to find 
the actual roots of this large and colourful complex of imperialist 
phenomena. As always in these cases, only precise theoretical know- 
ledge of the problem at its roots can provide our practical struggle 
against imperialism with security, aim and force—essential for the © 
politics of the proletariat.’© 


Thirdly, Luxemburg felt perfectly able to make the connection for 
which Nettl claims there is no evidence, because, so far from i 
that to do so would be to justify a policy of inaction, she saw her theory 
of accumulation and collapse in the opposite light. It gave firm founda- 
tion to a stance of revo/stionary opposition to imperialism and rendered 
utopian the hopes of the spp ‘centre’ that disarmament, a peaceful 
federation of democratic states, a more moderate imperialism, might be 
achieved by alliance with the bourgeoisie. In this view she was con- / 
firmed by the hostile reception accorded to The Aeruwslation of Capital 
by the theoretical representatives of that political tendency.*! Fourthly 
and crucially: independent of Luxemburg’s own judgement ‘on it, in 
which she may after all have been wrong, the theoretical analysis of that 
book provides no basis for spontaneism and ‘objective automatism’. 


38 See, for example, I. Fetscher’s ‘Postscript’ to Frolich, op. cit., p. 308; E. H. Carr, 
1917. Before and After, Londono, 1969, pp. 47-9; E. Mandel, ‘Rosa et la social- 
démocratie allemande’, loc. cdit., p. 19; Looker, p. 29. a 
+9 See, for example, ‘Peace Utopias’, Waters, pp. 250-4; ‘Concerning Morocco’ and 
“What Now’, Looker, pp. 166, 172-3, 175-6; “The Idea of May Day on the March’, 
Howard, pp. 317-20, 

4 ‘Anti-Critique’, p. 60. 

+ Ibid., p. 148. Cf. P. M. Sweexzy, The Theory of Capttalist Development, London, 1946, 
Pp. 206-7; and Tbe Present As History, New York, 1953, p. 294. 
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This last point can be demonstrated by considering the precise signi- 
ficance of the socialism-or-barbarism formula. A 


We now summarize the argument of the one text to have focused on 
the importance of this formula, and to have done so with a degree of 
analytical rigour which is rare in the literature dealing with Luxem- 
burg’s relation to spontancism and economism. Michael Lowy has 
argued recently‘? that the same optimistic and passive fatalism which 
was the central axis of Kautsky’s vision of the world and dominant in 
the spp’s theory and practice, represented a ‘temptation’ in Luxemburg’s 
thought prior to the outbreak of the First World War. In her opposi- 
tion to Bernstein’s attempt to base the struggle for socialism not on the 
objective contradictions of capitalism but on timeless moral principles 
like justice (his invocation of Kant against cant),** she gave expression 
to this temptation in a number of arguments. Lowy refers to thoee in 
Social Reform or Revolution according to which the anarchy of capitalist 
economy leads inevitably to its ruin, its insoluble contradictions to 
inevitable collapse, and in which the class consciousness of the pro- 
letariat is said to be the simple intellectual reflection of these contradic- 
tlons and of this imminent breakdown.“ Even Luxemburg’s refusal to 
countenance the purely passive tactic of waiting does not escape from a 
fatalist frame of reference since it is formulated in terms of accelerating 
a process which is in any case unilinear and inevitable, and in which 
therefore the conscious political intervention of a revolutionary party 
can only be an auxiliary, and not strictly necessary, element.** That all 
this was only a temptation in Luxemburg’s thought in this period can 
be seen from her dissatisfaction, after 1905, with the purely parlia- 
mentary tactic, from her polemic, after 1910, against the endorsement 
of it in Kautsky’s so-called strategy of ‘attrition’, and from her long 
struggle within the spp for the adoption of the mass strike orientation. 
But though these positions helped to put some distance between her 
and any full-blown fatalist problematic, it was only when the cata- 
strophe of 4 August 1914 destroyed her conviction in the irresistible 
necessity of the advent of socialism that she broke definitively with it. 


And that break, Lowy argues, was expressed in The Junins Pamphlet, 
in the slogan ‘socialism or barbarism’. Its importance, according to him, 
hinges not on the content or meaning of the term ‘barbarism’ but on 
the very principle of an historical alternative: ‘What is important, 
theoretically decisive in the formula is not “barbarism” but “sosialism 


there are several, and the role of the proletariat under the leadership of 
its party is not simply to accelerate the historical process but to decide 
it. Socialism is not the inevitable product of iron economic laws but an 
‘objective possibility’ defined by the socio-economic conditions of 
capitaliam. In the actualization of that possibility, the subjective factor, 





“M Lowy, TI significato metodologico della parole d'ordine “soclalismo o 
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the conscious political intervention of the proletariat, is the decisive, 
and not an auxiliary, element. Thus, it is only in 1915, according to 
Lowy, that Laxemburp’s thought becomes truly coherent and escapes 
from the logic of political passivity implicit in the belief in the in- 
evitability of socialism.*7 y 


Socialism and Barbarism 


Lowy’s argument, in both its merits and its mistakes, conducts us to 
the threshold of a solution to the problem under discussion. By its 
clear and rigorous definition of the problem, it correctly identifies the 
significance of the socialism-or-barbarism formula: the possibility 
which it offers of giving coherent foundation to a non-fatalist, non- 
economistic and revolutionary Marxism. At the same time, while to the 
best of our knowledge that formula makes its first appearance in Luxem- 
burg’s writings in The Jænins Pamphlet in 1915, there are grounds for 
scepticism concerning the periodization of her work which Lowy es 
that fact to support. First: not a single one of the formulations an 
arguments cited by him as evidence of a fatalist temptation in Luxem- 
burg’s thought before 1915 disappears from her writings after that date. 
Reference has already been made to the category of assertion which, 
before and after 1915, predicates the necessity of socialism on inexor- 
able laws and reduces the proletarian class struggle to an epipheno- 
menon of economic contradictions and of incipient capitalist collapse; 
indeed one such reference was to The Junins Pamphlet itself.*t8 Again, in 
the very passage from that work on which Lowy’s argument turns, 
the socialism-or-barbarism formule sits happily beside the argument 
that it is in the proletariat’s power ‘to accelerate or to retard’ historical - 
development.*? Further, the theory of inevitable capitalist collapse, as 
has already been said, is not confined to Luxemburg’s interventions in 
the revisionist controversy. On the contrary, it received 
theoretical elaboration in The Ascumsalation of Capital in 1913, was 
vigorously defended against criticism in the 4att-Critign in 1915, and 
was reaffirmed in the Introduction to Political Economy which she began to 
prepare for publication in prison in 1916 (but which was never, in fact, 
published in her lifetime). 3° 


Secondly and conversely: in Luxemburg’s writings before the First” 
World War there is no shortage of formulations which play the same 
role as the slogan, ‘socialism or barbarism’, by insisting that the con- 
scious political action of the proletariat is indispensable to the creation of 
socialism. One of these, dating from 1899, has already been mentioned: 
-without the conscious political struggle of the working class the social- 
ist transformation will ‘never come about’, since the objective develop- 
ment of capitalist society provides its preconditions only.*! To this may 
be added the argument of Sosial Reform or Revolution that socialism will be 
the consequence not only of ‘the growing contradictions of capitalist 


‘7 In the preface to the second German edition of his book, Frolich (op. cdit., pp. 
xvi-xvii) suggests a similar periodixation. 

48 See above notes 30~4 and text. 

49 See above n. 22 and text, 

50 “What is Economica’, Waters, p. 248. 

51 See above n. 17 and text. 
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economy’, but also of ‘the comprehension by the working class of the 
unavoidability of the suppression of these contradictions through a 
social transformation’, also of ‘the increased organization and con- 
sciousness of the proletarian class, which constitutes the active factor 
in the coming revolution’.** And to that may be added the following 
argument of 1903: “The socialist revolution can only be completed by 
the working class .. . only the mass struggle, the organization of the 
proletariat and its enlightenment can bring about the conditions neces- 
sary for the future society.’ 


The temptation of (propensity to) fatalist economism, if it exists at all, 
can no more be confined to the pre-war writings than it can to The 
Accumulation of Capital. The break, if it exists at all, between that 
temptation on the one hand and activist revolutionary politica on the 
other, runs throughout Luxemburg’s life and work from beginning to 
end in the shape of a logical contradiction. The fact of the matter is, 
however, that neither the one nor the other does exist, and this fact 
emerges if we pay closer attention, in the socialism-or-barbarism 
formula, to the costent of the alternative to socialism it postulates, to the 
meaning of ‘barbarism’, rather than just to the formal principle of there 
being an alternative. For what then becomes apparent is that the idea of 
inevitable capitalist collapse and the idea of socialism-or-barbarism, the 
two ideas which Nettl and Lowy, and the literature on Laxemburg 
more generally, regard as contradictory, opposing them to one another 
as representatives, respectively, of fatalism and activism—that these 
two ideas, so far from being contradictory, are not even different. They 
are om and the sams idea. For Luxemburg, ‘barbarism’ signifies nothing 
other than the collapse of capitalism. Before substantiating this asser- 
tion with textual evidence which is conclusive, it is worth spelling out 
its implications. 


The equation of barbarism and capitalist collapse entails that the first 
like the second is the spontaneous and necessary product of internal 
economic contradictions, and that it is not socialism but barbarism that 
is inevitable; a conclusion which may appear paradoxical in a revolu- 
tionary Marxist if it is taken to suggest the impossibility of socialism. 
However, the paradox disappears if we conceive the collapse of capital- 
ism, as Luxemburg undoubtedly did conceive it, as a process of which 
both the forms and the end result are a species of barbarism. In that 
event, though the process is indeed unavoidable, it remains an open 
question whether it will be allowed to run its course down to the last 
barbaric consequences (and we shall see what this means in a moment), 
or whether, on the other hand, it will be halted in its early stages by the 
conscious political intervention of the working class which will prevent 
the impending catastrophe, by abolishing the contradictions which lead 
toward it and creating a socialist society. For Luxemburg, therefore, 
what the inevitability of capitalist collapse proves is not the redundancy, 
but the urgent indispensability, of conscious revolutionary struggle on 
the part of the working class. It is because of that inevitability, and not 
despite it, that such a struggle is required. It is also because of that in- 
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evitability that Luxemburg can meaningfully speak of there being an 
alternative to socialism. For what else, other than catastrophe, could 
that alternative be? The indefinite existence of capitalism? Some new 
form of class domination? Not a line in her work so much as hints at a 
belief in such possibilities. The whole breakdown theory gives sense toy 
the slogan ‘socialism or barbarism’, distinguishing it from mere 
rhetoric; it is its meaning and not, as has so often been supposed, its 
negation. 


The Meaning of the Collapse of Capitalism 


Apart from the connotations of cruelty it carries, barbarism, as any 
dictionary will tell you, is a condition of being uncivilized and un- 
cultured. If we take that literally, and eschew the usage according to 
which civilizations and cultures which are simply other and alien are 
labelled barbarian, then barbarism can only mean the complete absence 
of culture and civilization ... total social breakdown, chaos. That i 
Luxemburg’s meaning. As Nettl himself has perceptively noted, 
continuity of chaos as a looming alternative to dialectical progress... 
strangely resembles the chronological continuity of the state of nature 
menacing “failed” societies in Hobbes’s Leviathes.’* But that same 
chaotic condition is also the end point of the catastrophic collapse of 
capitalism if the proletarian revolution does not intercede to prevent its 
being reached. At the same time, even before it is reached, the forms 
taken by the process of collapse are sufficiently disruptive and des- 
tructive to count, for Luxemburg, as incipient forms of barbarism. 
That none of this is an arbitrary imputation to Luxemburg can now be 
shown by citing the relevant texts from her work. We will quote, first, 
some passages from her political writings which deal ostensibly with 
barbarism, then, some passages from her economic writings which deal 
with the collapse of capitalism. The solidarity between them is evident 
and leaves no room for doubt. 


1. What does a “reversion to barbarism” mean at the present stage of 
European civilization? ... This wor/d war means a reversion to barbar- 
ism. The triumph of imperialism leads to the destruction of culture, 
sporadically during a modern war, and forever, if the period of world ; 
wars that has just begun is allowed to take its damnable course to the’ 
last ultimate consequence . . . the destruction of all culture... depopu- 
lation, desolation, degeneration, a vast cemetery.’ 

‘Shamed, dishonoured, wading in blood and dripping with filth, thus 
capitalist society stands. Not as we usually see it, playing the roles of 
peace and righteousness, of order, of philosophy, of ethics—as a roar- 
ing beast, as an orgy of anarchy, as a pestilential breath, devastating 
culture and humanity—so it appears in all its hideous nakedness.’ 

“The imperialist phase of the rule of capitalism has indeed made peace 
illusory by actually declaring the dictatorship of militarism—war-—tq_ 
be permanent.’ 

“Either world war to the verge of universal ruin or proletarian revolu- 
tion—imperialism or socialism.’ 
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‘Humanity is faced with this alternative: dissolution and decline into 
capitalist anarchy or rebirth through social revolution.’ 

“The world war has faced society with this alternative: either continua- 
tion of capitalism, new wars and an early decline into chaos and anarchy, 
or the abolition of capitalist exploitation.’*¢ 

‘Our solution offers the only means of saving human society from 
destruction. ... Today mankind is faced with two alternatives: It may 
perish amid chaos; or it may find salvation in socialism.’57 


2. “The more violently, ruthlessly and thoroughly imperialism brings 
about the decline of non-capitalist civilizations, the more rapidly it cuts 
the very ground from under the feet of capitalist accumulation. Though 
imperialism is the historical method for prolonging the career of capital- 
ism, it is also a sure means of bringing it to a swift conclusion. This is 
not to say that capitalist development must be actually driven to this 
extreme: the mere tendency towards imperialism of itself takes forms 
which make the final phase of capitalism a period of catastrophe.’ 
‘Capitalism prepares its own downfall under ever more violent con- 
tortions and convulsions.’ 

“The more ruthlesaly capital sets about the destruction of non-capitalist 
strata at home and in the outside world... the greater also is the change 
in the day-to-day history of capital. It becomes a string of political and 
social disasters and convulsions, and under these conditions, punctu- 
ated by periodical economic catastrophes or crises, accumulation can 
go on no longer.” 

‘Expansion has accompanied the entire history of capitalism and in its 
present, final, imperialist phase, it has adopted such an unbridled 
character that it puts the whole civilisation of mankind in question.’ 
‘Imperialism brings catastrophe as a mode of existence back from the 
periphery of capitalist development to its point of departure. The ex- 
pansion of capital, which for four centuries had given the existence and 
civilization of all non-capitalist peoples in Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia over to ceaseless convulsions and general and complete 
decline, is now plunging the civilized peoples of Europe itself into a 
series of catastrophes whose final result can only be the decline of 
civilization or the transition to the socialist mode of production. Seen 
in this light, the position of the proletariat with regard to imperialism 
leads to a general confrontation with the rule of capital. The specific 
rules of its conduct are given by that historical alternative.’ 

‘Marx . . . discovered how these same laws regulating the present 
economy work towards its collapse, by the increasing anarchy which 
more and more endangers the very existence of society itself, by assem- 
bling a chain of devastating economic and political catastrophes. . 
The inherent tendencies of capitalist development, at a certain point of 
their maturity, necessitate the transition to a planful mode of produc- 
tion consciously organized by the entire working force of society—in 


56 ‘Rebuilding the Intemational’, “The Old Mole’, “To the Proletariat of All Lands’ 
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order that all of society and human civilisation might not perish in the 
convulsions of uncontrolled anarchy . . . Socialism becomes a historic 
mecessity, because it is a result of the operation of the very laws of capital- 
ist development.’© 


When Luxemburg was condemned by Otto Bauer for offering a eee 
ception of capitalist collapse which placed the whole emphasis on ‘the 
mechanical impossibility of realizing surplus value’ and none on the 
action of the ‘educated, united and organized’ working class, she con- 
temptuously repudiated the charge. In the light of the preceding 
argument and the above documentation, one can see that both the 
charge and its repudiation are well founded. Bauer was referring to the 
thesis, which is unquestionably there, that the approaching impos- 
sibility of accumulation, in itself and quite regardless of the disposi- 
tions of the working class, spelled doom for capitalist society. Luxem- 
burg, for her part, was referring to the contention that the catastrophic 
nature of this process was such as to make the revolutionary conquest of 
power by the proletariat a task of utmost urgency. And this, in terms of} 
the argument here being made, is the essential point. For, if it is true 
that she subscribed to a theory of capitalist breakdown based ulti- 
mately on the postulation of purely economic disequilibria, and in shat 
sense economist, it is also true that this did not serve as the spring- 
board toward what is more usually understood by ‘economism’: the 
denigration or underestimation of theory and ideological combat, of 
political organization and leadership, uncritical faith in the power of 
‘spontaneity’, etc. It did not because it could not, the collapse of 
capitalism and the creation of socialism not being identified in Luxem- 
burg’s mind. ‘Left to itself’, capitalism in collapse could no more , 
become an authentic socialist society than can a patch of ground, barren 
through neglect, become a field of wheat. Capitalism could not become 
socialism by the dynamic of its economic laws alone. What it onered 
was some preconditions and a threat and it required a concerted initia: 
tive on the part of the proletarian historical agent to put the first to 
good use and to pre-empt the second. 


The Concept of a Historical Alternative 


If this is so, how can one account for the fact that Luxemburg did ^ 
sometimes speak of revolutionary political initiatives as the mere 
accelerators of a unilinear process, of socialist revolution as simply the 
other face of capitalist collapse, of socialism as an historical necessity or 
inevitability? That such formulations are ambiguous is a point which 
has already been conceded and there can be no question of trying to 
explain them all away. Nevertheless, at the risk of special pleading, 
some considerations may be offered in extenuation. First, this kind of 
terminology was the common language of all Marxists of the period, 
from Kautsky through to Lenin,® a usage which in no way abolished 
the real differences between them with regard to revolutionary politica!” 
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Secondly, these statements may have a psychological meaning. They 
may reflect Luxemburg’s confidence in the ability of the proletariat to 
wage its class struggle to a successful conclusion, her revolutionary 
optimism that, in view of the alternative, they would surely do so, her 
faith in the victory of socialism. But such psychological qualities, essen- 
tial to some degree in every revolutionary, are by themselves not 
equivalent to the Abverstica] conception according to which socialist 
revolution, as the product of inexorable economic laws, is beyond the 
power of human beings either to prepare or to prevent (Kautsky dixit),© 
which is as good as saying it is ordained by God. As Lelio Basso has 
put it: Until her last breath, Rosa Luxemburg had faith in the victory 
of socialism, but she never grew tired of repeating that this victory 
would not be a matter of destiny, but the result of a stabborn and con- 
scious battle on the part of the masses.’ 


Thirdly, the last cited passage from Luxemburg’s work should in 
itself serve as sufficient warning that the mere presence in a text of 
formulations of this kind does not justify the imputation of fatalism. 
There it is written, black on white, that socialism is an historical 
necessity, the result of the very laws of capitalist development, berexse 
there is an alternative to it. What ‘necessitates’ it, Le. makes it the in- 
dispensable means toward further historical progress, is the danger of 
universal ruin. There is more than one kind of necessity under the sun. 
Again, when Luxemburg speaks of revolutionary action as a way of 
accelerating a course of development which is in any case objectively 
in progress, she expresses ambiguously what is expressed perfectly 
adequately elsewhere in her work: namely, the view that Marxism 
fuses an interpretative theory, or science, of objective laws with the 
revolutionary energy and will, which, on the basis of that theory, 
attempts actually to change the world. The first divorced from the 
second, the theory from the practice, is not Marxism but a ‘ead carica- 
ture’, a ‘miserable, rotten parody’, of it.© This is recognizably the 
problematic of the Thess os Feserbach and, as such, definitively distinct 
from any mechanistic conception of history. 


In short, to accept at their face value the formulations in question, 
inferring from them, and against overwhelming evidence to the con- 
trary, that Laxemburg’s Marxism is economist, fatalist, spontaneist, is to 
denature the sense of her work. The conclusion of the foregoing 
argument is aptly summed up in the words, again, of Lelio Basso whose 
merit, unique to the best of our knowledge, is not only to have grasped 
the point (others have done that) but also to have expressed it clearly: 
“When Rosa Luxemburg spoke of socialism as a historical necessity, 
she did not mean that she considered it a fatality.’ The judgement is 
borne out by these words from the last speech of her life: ‘Socialism... 





© *The Socialist p arty is e revolutionary party, but not a revolotion-making party, 
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[is] a historical necessity. Socialism is inevitable, not merely because 
proletarians are no longer willing to live under the conditions imposed» 
by the capitalist class, but farther because if the proletariat fails to fulfi™ 
its duties as a class, if it fails to realize socialism, we shall crash dowm 
together to a common doom.’6? y 


In order to arrive at this conception in its broadest and most general 
lines, we have had to concern ourselves with the negative and pre- 
liminary task of clearing away the misunderstandings surrounding 
Luxemburg’s breakdown theory which obscure it. At a later date we 
shall undertake the more positive task of trying to illuminate the 
political concepts which define its content and make Luxemburg’s 
rejection of the views with which she has so often been charged more 
than an abstract gesture. By way of conclusion here, we offer some 
observations on Luxemburg’s notion of catastrophe. 


The Contradictions of Imperialist Development " 
‘Proudhon .. . would formulate the prob/ew thus: preserve the good 
side of this economic category, eliminate the bad... . For him the 
dialectical movement is the dogmatic distinction between good and 
bad. ... What constitutes dialectical movement is the coexistence of 
two contradictory sides.’ Karl Marx. 68 


“There is one great fact, characteristic of this our nineteenth century. ... 
On the one hand, there have started into life industrial and scientific 
forces, which no epoch of the former human history had ever suspected. 
On the other hand, there exist symptoms of decay, far surpassing the. 
horrors recorded of the latter times of the Roman empire. In our days 


everything seems pregnant with its contrary.’ Karl Marx.® 


Ic te beron the popoe Gb thie -candy to. pare judpemene onthe tes 
nical analysis which informs Luxemburg’s theory of capitalist collapse. 
As far as we are competent to determine, it does seem to rest on a 
number of wrong assumptions concerning Marx’s schemes of repro- 
duction. Regardless of the economic analysis which founds it, how- 
ever, it is not easy to make sense of the thesis that, independent of the, 
struggle of the working class, capitalist economic relations must 
teach a point where their continued existence ceases to be possible, that 
capitalist society must then fall apart beyond all hope of repair. Such an 
idea, which has meaning with regard to a mechanical contraption or 
architectural structure, is misguided when applied to a set of social 
relations.” The same goes for the apocalyptic vision, implicit in that 
idea, of the end of civilization and of society itself. No doubt, the 

of nuclear and/or ecological catastrophe may, today, be in- 
voked to lend that vision plausibility. But at any point short of extinc- 
tion human society of one kind or another will oppose its impesiys 
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to the putative threat of the void. Even the situation of endemic war, 
and of insoluble economic end political crises, which Luxemburg en- 
visaged as the imperialist alternative to socialism, constitutes a mode of 
social existence with its own cultural forms, and not just irredeemable 
chaos. 


That said, however, it would be a mistake simply to dismiss the social- 
ism-or-barbariam formula as the product of a fevered imagination. For, 
it represents the extrapolation to its logical limit, ad abserdum, of some- 
thing which is true and important, and which separates Marxism from 
all the philosophies of pure progress with which it has been confused, 
And that something is: the profoundly and inescapably contradictory 
nature of the whole of capitalist development. Imperialism, for Luxem- 
burg, is not just the unbridled militarism and violence which allows 
her to speak of barbarism even before capitalism reaches its point of 
final collapse; it is also, as has already been said, the historical basis and 
material precondition of socialism.” Capitalism, throughout its course, 
is not only a series of technological and cultural achievements, an ex- 
tension of political liberties and rights; it is also exploitation and repres- 
sion, force, deceit and murder.” Luxemburg’s perception of this is not 
limited to the innocent registration of an empirical fact, to the chroni- 
cling ofan historical record. It is theoretically reflected in her conception 
of the very nature of capitalism, as the following quotation bears wit- 
ness: ‘It is one of the peculiarities of the capitalist order that within it 
all the elements of the future society first assume, in their development, 
a form not approaching socialism but, on the contrary, a form moving 
more and more away from socialism. . . . Exactly because capitalist 
development moves through these contradictions , . must the prole- 
tariat seize political power and suppress completely the 

system . . . social democracy [does not attempt] the futile task of picking 
for itself all the good sides of history and rejecting the bad sides of 
history . . . Capitalism furnishes besides the obstacies also the only pos- 
sibilities of realizing the socialist program.’ To those like Bernstein, 
who wanted to free Marriam from its ‘dialectical 

only the emphasis on ‘the growth of social wealth and of the social 
productive forces, in conjunction with general social progress’,”* 
capitalism is only recognizable in its good sides. The bad sides are 
arbitrary excreacences, warts on an otherwise lovely face. They are not 
integral to the existence of capitalism, and general social progress 
will in time remove them, or, more weakly, there is no reason in 
principle to prevent one thinking thet they could be removed, to 
produce a ‘pure’, peaceful and democratic capitalist society. Those who 
nourish or purvey this hope have a long time to wait—‘roughly until 
the sun burns out’ to borrow a phrase used by Luxemburg in a different 
context. 


TI See, for example, ‘Anti-Critique’, p. 143, and “The Juntos Pamphlet’, Waters, pp. 


324-5, 
n See, for example, The Accamnndation of Capital, pp. 452-3, and ‘Anti-Critique’, p. 
147. 

7 Social Reform or Revolution’, Waters, pp. 79-80. 

M Bernstein, op. cit., pp. 212-13. 
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The Limits of Capital 


The celebrated contradiction between forces and relations of produc- 
tion is not fully understood if it is conceived, mechanistically, to refer 
only to a late or mature stage of capitalist development. Ca 
relations of production, on this conception, are progressive for a 
period because they foster the development of the productive forces; 
then, a point in time is reached when they cease to do this, act as fetters 
on the productive forces, come into conflict with them; only then does 
the contradiction arise. Making all due allowance for the truth expressed 
in this conception—that the achievements of capitalism are historically 
progressive and the essential pre-requisite for socialism—it is mis 
leading, to say the least. For, this contradiction arises with the very 
origins of capitalism and is expressed in the fact that each of the latter’s 
achievements, so long as it continues to serve capitalist ends, is double-- 
edged. The advent of machinery was not an unmixed blessing to those 
who lived its effects; no more is technical innovation to the labouring 
population of contemporary capitalist societies. The scientific and 
technological development unleashed by capitalist society has provided 
not only increased forces of production and liberation but also new 
modes of destruction and oppression. It is sufficient to name them to 
uncover the ‘rational kernel’ in Luxemburg’s vision of barbarism: 
gas chambers, nuclear weapons and napalm, ‘scientific’ methods of 
interrogation and torture, the free fire zone and the strategic hamlet. 
Capitalist society is not only parliamentary democracy and the rule of 
law, but fascist dictatorship and police terror. All of which spells 
something other than unalloyed progress. If the limit of capitalism is a 
point in time, the point when its (living) victims will destroy it, it is’ 
equally something carried within that social order from its very in- 
ception—a congenital incapacity to subordinate its undoubted achieve- 
ments to the needs of human beings; the human misery suffered 
still being suffered; the unspeakable cruelties perpetrated and still 
perpetrated in pursuance of its ends: exploitation and profit. 


For this reason, it is quite incorrect to oppose to one another, as 
alternative characterisations of capitalism, the view that it is ust the 
most recent form [of] slavery, in a broad sense of the word’, and the, 
view that it represents ‘a progress’, an important ‘accretion of dignity,” 
freedom and welfare for the masses of the people’.”5 Insofar as exploita- 
tion and the apparatus for its maintenance are realities, it is the first, 
and in so far as the rule of law, trade unions, social security, better 
material and cultural standards, etc, where these things exist at all, repre- 
sent significant gains, it is also the second. If to hold the first view to the 
exclusion of the second is to ‘slur’ the hard-won achievements of the 
masses, then to hold the second to the exclusion of the first is to belittle 
their continued sufferings. Finally, the socialist revolution is neither 
simply ‘a rupture with’, nor simply ‘a continuation of’, all earlier 
human history. It is, in one and the same moment, or rather historie 
epoch, both the one and the other. It is of little account whether we 


™ Seo G. A. Cohen, ‘Remarks on Revolutionary Perspectives’, Radies! Phtlesopdy, 
No. 2, Summer 1972, p. 23. 
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borrow from Hegel and call it an Asfbsbwag, or whether, following 
countless lesser talents, we say: in certain relevant respects it is a con- 
tinuation, in other relevant respects it is a rupture. 


What is of some account is that we should not, blinded by capitalist 
progress, succumb to the religious and quasi-religious visions which 
make good present and past suffering by reference to future release 
from them. ‘Even the ultimate advent of freedom cannot redeem those 
who died in pain.’76 





76 HL Marcuse, Eres and Cistlisation, New York, 1961, p. 216, 
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Introduction 


There are few concepts in Marxist vocabulary which have been so in- 

adequately studied and so frequently abused as that of ‘labour aristo- 

cracy’. Popularized by Lenin, the term was never rigorously defined by 

him. Different passages from his writings can be used for widely con- 

trasting versions of it—from the notion of a labour aristocracy as a 

small minority of skilled artisans and better-paid workers, to that of the , 
permanent officialdom of reformist trade unions and parties, or finally- 
even to that of the entire proletariat of the imperialist world, as allegedly 

benefiting from capitalist super-exploitation of the colonial and ex- 

colonial world. Only the first of these versions has received empirical 
investigation: none of them has ever been given a solid theoretical 

foundation. The notion of a ‘labour aristocracy’ has thus remained a 

politically and intellectually suspect one—an impatient short-cut 

through the real historical difficulties of uneven proletarian conscious- 

ness and industrial sectionalism. 


oo 
In the article we print below, a South African militant has for the first 
time attempted to demonstrate scientifically the existence of an authen- 
tic labour aristocracy—the white manual workers of the apartheid 
Republic. His careful calculations, if verified, show that the white 
section of the working-class in South Africa is maintained on a major 
scale out of the surplus-value extracted from the mass of the black 
working class. This exceptional economic position, he argues, is the 
objective bedrock of the reactionary political allegiance of the white 
workers to the settler regime—which cannot be explained merely by 
the intoxication of racist ideology. In effect, these workers can be sec. 
as a financial charge on the aggregate surplus-value pumped out of the 
African proletariat by the white capitalist class—whose function is 
essentially to provide a mass social base for the settler bourgeois State, 
which without them would be reduced to a relative handful of exploit- 
ers incapable of resisting the onset of indigenous black revolt, as else- 
where in the continent. 


Two points must be made about this phenomenon. Firstly, the struc- ` 
tural position of the white workers in the South African 
economic system appears to be a unique one. Nowhere else in the world 
—neither in Israel, let alone, say, Northern Ireland—does any com- 
parable stratum of the proletariat exist, paid wages far above a com- 
puted ‘surplus-free’ level. Perhaps, indeed, South Africa precisely 
offers the one true historical example of a labour aristocracy—which 
has elsewhere so often tamed out on inspection to be a myth. At the 
same time, it is essential for socialists to remember that even such a 
labour aristocracy remains a part of the /sboxriag population—a section 
of the working class that is still defined by its deprivation of any con- 
trol over the means of production. As the author of this article 
stresses, Marxists can have no truck with the slogans of bourgeois 
black nationalism, or the ‘two-stage’ theory of revolution that tails 
behind them. Proletarian internationalism, however difficult in local 
conditions, forbids any inverse adoption of colour as a dividing-line 
for revolutionary politics in the Republic. The national liberation of 
the African masses can only be achieved by socialism; and socialism 
can only be achieved by resolute struggle against nationalism in all its 
shapes and guises. Lenin’s ringing and unequivocal words on this 
question retain all their force today: ‘Combat all national oppression? 
Yes, of course! Fight for any kind of national development, for “nation- 
al culture” in general?—Of course not. Marxism cannot be reconciled 
with nationalism, be it even of the “most just”, “purest”, most refined 
and civilized brand. In place of all forms of nationalism Marxism ad- 
vances internationalism, the amalgamation of all nations in a higher 


unity,’ 





1 ‘Critical Remarks on the National Question’, Callectsd Werks, Vol, 20, pp. 34-5. 
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The White Working-Class 
in South Africa 


y 
Robert Davies 


At present, there is no liberation movement in South Africa which 
seriously regards the white working class as a potential ally, because of 
the benefits that this section of the settler community derives from 
Apartheid. Some currents within it have recently even revealed 
symptoms of political sympathy for the extreme right wing of white, 
bourgeois chauvinism.’ This social phenomenon has tended to baffle 
observers. Some bourgeois analysts have seen the existence of a mili- 
tantly reactionary sector of the working class as a refutation of Marx. 
ism: a proof that factors other than class can be the fundamental 

sion in capitalist societies.? This view has even, to some extent, been 
adopted by Marxists—who, seeking to avoid being categorized as 
dogmatists in the face of empirical facts, have accepted the thesis that 
there is a conflict between racist ideology, which has now (so the argu- 
ment runs) acquired a dynamic autonomy of its own, and capitalist 
economic forces.5 Reformists argue that these economic pressures will 
triumph and that South Africa will emerge as a more ‘normal’ bour- 
geois society, whilst revolutionaries argue that the ideology is too 
strong to be reformed. For its part, the South African Communist, 
Party is also trapped within this problematic and maintains, following’ 
the late ‘progressive leader of all mankind’, that class-based action is 
not now on the agenda and can only be after a successful national 
revolution eliminates the structures of racial oppression.t However, gs 
an acute recent analysis has pointed out, since international capitalism 
does not now seriously seek a ‘neo-colonial solution’ to the ‘South 
African problem’ (because this could only be bought at the expense of 
widespread disruption within the Republic), racism can only be eli- 
minated by the destruction of the capitalist system as such in South 
Africa. Arrighi and Saul add: ‘the minimal aspirations of the African, 
people . . . can only be fulfilled by seizing control over the industrial 
apparatus itself and its reorientation towards the economic and social 
uplifting of the African masses. Moreover, contrary to what has some- 
times been supposed, this . . . clearly cannot be initiated by an African 


1 Much of the support for Albert Hertzog’s breakaway Herstigte Nasionale Party 
(literally Reconstituted Nationalist Party) came from vulnerable sections of the white 
working class. There have also been conflicts between white workers and the 
government over the floating colour bar, some aspects of which have received 
attention from the press. In the course of one of these conflicts a white mining Bu 
union official, Dr Ras Beyers, spoke thus: ‘the kaffirs are pushing you out. 
would the cabinet feel if you appointed a fat black semisavage as deputy prime- 
minister just because it would cost the country less ” 

1 See, o.g. P. L. Van den Berghe: South Africa a Study in Conflict: (Wealeyan Univer- 
alty Press 1965). Van den Berghe argues that South Africa satisfies a minimal defini- 
tion of a caste society. He writes ‘Social classes in the Marxian senso of relationship 
to the means of production exist by definition, as they must in any capitalist country, 
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bourgeois “revolution” aiming in the first instance at removing the 
racialist component of South African capitalism. . . . (Since) the peas- 
antry has been effectively proletarianized® . . . revolution in South 
Africa... can only be a proletarian and a socialist revolution and the 
liberation struggle will not succeed unless it is restructured in accord- 
ance with this premise.’? The present re-emergence of the black pro- 
letariat as the leading force in the struggle against the Vorster regime, 
has made the necessity of adopting a proletarian and socialist perspec- 
tive of paramount importance. It is to be hoped that a fresh analysis of 
the local white working class will perhaps contribute towards the 
development of a new Marxist approach towards the South African 


revolution. 


The Historical Background 


To understand the structural position of the white working class in the 
Republic, it is necessary first to recall the historical background of the 
peculiar politico-economic system of South Africa. The present State 
structure can perhaps best be described as a functional alliance between 
international and settler capitalism, after a considerable period of con- 
flict between them. European settlement, of course, arose out of the 
needs of international capitalism, or imperialism. Originally the Euro- 
pean powers—first Holland, later Britain—were only interested in South 
Africa from a strategic viewpoint. The Cape was on the sea-route to the 
East. Settlement was encouraged to provide supplies for passing ships, 
and subsequently to protect the coast from the indigenous inhabitants 
of the region. But since it was only the Cape peninsula that was import- 
ant to international capitalism, the settlement inspired by it did not 
reach far into the interlor. Accordingly white occupation of the 
interior of the country was largely the product of local settler initiative, 


bat they are not meaningful social realities. Clearly pigmentation, rather than owner- 
ahip of land or capital is the most significant criterion of status in South Africa. The 
attempt to salvage Marxien orthodoxy by identifying the whites with the capitalists 


societica, they cannot be analysed in Marxian class terms at all.’ pp. 267-8. 
3 See foe example A. Asheron, ‘Race and Politics in South Africa’, New Lafi Roodew 
No. 53, January-February 1969. 

4 The two-stage 


Warfaro—A South African Cesc Study’, Journal of Modern Ajrican Studis, Vol. 11, 
a 2 June 1973. 
G. Arrighi and J. Saul, ‘Nationalism and Revolution in Sub-Saharan Africa’, 
a 
§ According to the 1970 Censns: 4,450,000 Africans (30 per cent of the total) lived in 
ene ee 
cent of the total) worked on white-owned farms and must be regarded es a rural 
spear ath 6,918,000 Africans (46 per cent) lived in the ‘reserves’ or ‘homelands’, 
The migratory labour system and the low standard of living in the rural slums means 
that most Africans (men at least) are employed part of their lives as wage workers, 
This is what Arrighi and Seul mean by the proletarianimtion of the peasantry. 
7 Arrighi and Sanl, sp. e#., p. 155 and p. 173. 


following differences with the colonial authorities (e.g. over prices for 
crops and slavery). The move inland began in earnest in the early 19th 
century (the ‘Great Trek’ began in 1836) and by the last quarter of that 
century white occupation of the present territory of South Africa was 
virtually complete, after several important African military defeats} 
The economy created by the settlers, which replaced the native sub- 
sistence economy, was originally itself one of subsistence agriculture, 
but by the 18808 was becoming increasingly market-oriented with wool 
as the main product. By the 18808 white subsistence agriculture survived 
only in the most remote areas of the Transvaal, where transport was 
inadequate. But whether subsistence or market, settler farming de- 
pended on cheap black labour and since wages were low a number of 
more compulsive devices were introduced by the settlers to ensure an 
adequate supply of labour. The most common of these was the labour 
tenant scheme (which still survives in some areas today) whereby 
African subsistence farmers, living on what was now, in settler law, a 
white farmers’ land, were compelled to work part of the time for a 
white farmer as payment of rent. 


But with the discovery of large scale mineral deposits, international 
capitalism began to view South Africa in a new light. In 1886 the 
the Witwatersrand was declared a gold mining area, foreign capi- 
tal poured in and two years later was yielding an annual return of 
£1,300,000.8 With the inflow of capital came an inflow of skilled white 
labour, mainly men from the mines of Cornwall and Northern England. 


The ‘Transvaal settlers who had at first cautiously welcomed the dis _ 
covery of minerals on their territory? began to fear that most of the- 
benefits would accrue to ‘uitlandere’. It was true that the railway to the 
ports permitted farmers in formerly remote areas to market their pro- 
ducts, but the railway also meant that produce from outside the T 

vaal competed with Transvaal produce in the rapidly expan 
urban market. Also Transvaal farmers were losing their labour as 
blacks preferred working in the mines because of the relatively higher 
wages there. The settlers responded to these challenges by using the 
only power that they possessed, their control of the state. They made 
this control secure by extending the residence qualification for the; 
franchise from 5 to 14 years and then set up a number of state-run 
monopolies such as dynamite, hoping thereby to gain revenue and 
provide some diversified employment for their own community. The 
inefficiency of these monopolies and their consequent hindrance to the 
mineowners’ operations, as well as Kruger’s attempt to thwart British 
imperial policy in the North and the East, led to the Anglo-Boer war of 
1899 to 1902. 


One effect of the war was that much of the rural settler economy was 
destroyed, and accordingly large numbers of Afrikaners were forced tg- 


t D. Hobart Houghton: The Seath African Esonemy, Oxford 1967. 

* The discovery of minerals, it was hoped, would lead to greater budgetary stability. 

ee ee ere 
of control in 1877. Independence was only restored after the first 
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move into the towns.!° Generations of the simple rural life had ill- 
fitted most of them for work in the towns. Few had any industrial 
skills, many could not speak the same language as their employers, and 
quite a large number were illiterate. The lucky ones found employ- 
ment in the mines (75 per cent of the white miners were Afrikaners by 
the mid-19208),4 but many were unemployed. The existence of this 
unskilled white urban population led to a reinforcement of the demand 
for a segregated pattern of industrial relations, which first began in the 
Transvaal in 1893 when the Kruger government passed a law prevent- 
ing blacks from working as blasters. Colour bars had not been quite so 
necessary for the earliest English miners, since they could bargain with 
their skill and experience as well. But in the 2oth century, as in the days 
of Krugers government, a large number of white workers who had 
nothing else to bargain with, came to consider that institutional 
privileges over their black fellow workers (whom their background 
taught them to regard as inferior) were vital. Of course, the mineowners 
of the early zoth century were no more interested in abolishing colour 
bars for moralistic reasons than are today’s South African industrial 
capitalists; it was simply good business to pay an African less for the 
same work. Socialists of the period tried to re-direct the frustration of 
the white workers into an assault on the system as a whole; but the best 
they could do was to popularize a few slogans which then often became 
mingled with racist consciousness into such bizarre formulas as 
“Workers of the world unite and fight for a white South Africa’. The 
conflict between the white workers on the one hand, and the employers 
supported by the government on the other, came to a head in the 1922 
General Strike and Rand Revolt, when employers tried to lay off white 
miners. The Rand Revolt was defeated, but its experience led the white 
workers to realize that on their own they were too weak. They were 
ready to form new alliances, and since they saw their fellow black 
workers not as brothers but as rivals, they detached themselves from 
the African proletariat and allied themselves with the reactionary white 


rural bourgeoisie which was waiting in the wings. 
The Ascent of the Nationalist Party 


Between the Anglo-Boer War and 1922, the defeated rural settlers had 
not been idle, They felt, during Milner’s rule as High Commissioner 
for South Africa and Governor of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies until 1905, in danger of being politically and culturally rooted 
out; and they could not hope to recoup their losses unless they gained 
control of state power. This attitude persisted in spite of the reversal of 
the policy of English subjugation following the election of a Liberal 
government in Britain. The Liberal-engineered alliance with the Botha/ 
Smuts wing of Afrikaner politics, leading to Union in 1910, was viewed 
by many Afrikaners as an unprincipled compromise accomplished by 
untrustworthy elements. Various secret and cultural societies were 
organized to resist this trend, and eventually in 1914 there emerged the 


10 There had been earlier movements into the towns, partly as a result of the in- 


time, 
u H, J. and R. E. Simons: Class and Colour in Somb Africa, London 1969, p. 271. 
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Nationalist Party, which soon became the authentic political expression 
of the rural bourgeoisie. But, although its development had been rapid, 
in 1922 the Afrikaner Nationalist Party was still, like the white working 
class, too weak to triumph on its own. The 1924 Nationalist/Labour 
Party coalition government (the Pact Government) was therefore a y 
logical outcome of the development of South African capitalism, 
which had thrown up local white settlers with interests independent of 
those of the international capitalists. It is this class alliance which 
remains the key to understanding the South African system today. For 
although, in a parliamentary sense, the Nationalists were temporarily 
eclipsed during the 19308 and 19408, no substantial ‘roll-back’ in real 
socio-economic terms occurred, probably because international capital- 
ism viewed the cost of one as too high. For example, if the fundamental 
privileges of large numbers of settlers had been undermined, Afrikaner 
opposition to the Second World War would have become much more ~ 
of a political menace than in fact it was. Since 1948, of course, the 
Nationalist Party has ruled South Africa, In spite of the disappearance 
of the Labour Party, the white working class ally has not been dropped} 
by the settler bourgeoisie. The disappearance of Labour can be simply 
explained by the fact that many white workers have found their 
political home in the Nationalist Party which, as we shall show, con- 
tinues to serve them well. The white working class remains important 
to the settler bourgeoisie for the same reason as it was in 1924—the 
settler bourgeoisie remains too weak to achieve its class interests on it 
own. This was true in a formal electoral sense in 1924, and continued 
to be true in this sense in 1948 and beyond.” But it has also always been 
truc in a strategic sense as well. The settler bourgeoisie feels, and is, 
threatened from all sides. The victory of African nationalism would, of - 
course, eliminate it. International capitalism would, if it could, heve 
dumped it long ago, and enjoyed the benefits from South Africa’s 
riches for itself. As late as the mid 19608, though probably not now,, 
international capitalism favoured a neo-colonial ‘solution’ to the? 
‘South African problem’.1* In spite of some differences which we will 
discuss later, the white working class feels, and is, secure in its alliance 


1 Jt was not until the Republican referendum of 1960 that more than 50 per cent of 
the white electorate voted for the National Party; before that date its parliamentary 
tation. 


an investment company, was hunched by the Volkskongress in 1936. By 
the 19608 the settler bourgeoisie was no longer mainly rural. In addition to the im- 
portance of the state-run Aerperacis, at that time 28 per cent of the commerce, 14 per 
cent of the finance, 9 per cent of the manufacturing and ro per cent of the mining 
(compared to 8 per cent, 5 per cent, 3 per cent, and 1 per cent respectively in 1938) in 
South Africa was in private Afrikaner hands. 
14 Whether the preferred solution can really be termed neo-colonial, in the sense that ” 
that term is applied to the rest of Africa, is probably doubtful, since even the most 


capitalism ‘hopes that through normal business contacts’ the current regime can be 
persuaded to make a few concessions, bere and there. 
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with settler capitalism, and settler capitalism is now firmly established 
in a working relationship with international capitalism. All three ele- 
ments of the dominant bloc—the settler bourgeoisie, which runs the 
State apparatus, the white workers who depend for their economic 
advantages on the use of political power, and the international capital- 
ists who receive approximately 50 per cent more on South African 
investments than the world average return—gain from the monopoli- 
zation of natural resources and the forced direction of African labour 
which characterizes the South African Republic. 


The legal mechanisms by which State power functions to benefit the 
white working class have featured fairly prominently in the literature on 
South Africa, and thus need only be sammarized here. Since the results 
of this system and their political implications have not, however, as yet 
been treated in a scientific Marxist way, an attempt to discuss some of 
these questions will constitute the bulk of the rest of this article. 


The Means Employed to Benefit White Workers 


Measures specifically employed for the benefit of white workers include: 
1) The Pact Government’s ‘civilized labour’ policy, under which un- 
skilled non-whites employed on the railways and other state-run ven- 
tures were replaced by poor whites at ‘civilized rates of pay’. The 
‘civilized labour’ policy was officially succeeded in 1937 by the ‘Cost of 
Living’ principle, whereby whites in lower paid state-run jobs were 
given a special allowance which mised their pay to ‘white standards’; 
blacks were assumed not to need as much to live, and were excluded 
from such benefits. A similar principle was entrenched in the Industrial 
Conciliation legislation of 1956. 

2) The promulgation by the Pact Government of a high statutory 
minimum wage in selected occupations where both whites and non- 
whites worked. Maintained to this day, this policy has the effect of 
placing less educated blacks at a disadvantage. 

3) The tariff policy, and the ‘fair wage’ clause in government-awarded 
contracts. From 1925 onwards the relevant government minister has 
been obliged ‘to bear in mind the labour conditions of an industry or 
firm’ when considering whether or not to grant tarif protection. All 
government departments have also had to take into account the same 
considerations in allocating government contracts. ‘Satisfactory labour 
conditions’ are, for both purposes, labour conditions advantageous to 
white workers. 

4) The creation by the Pact Government of the Department of Labour 
whose function was (and still is) to cater to the labour demands of 
whites and to protect them from ‘unfair competition’ by blacks. 

5) The Statutory Colour Bar. The Pact Government enacted in 1926 
the Mines and Works Act, which reserved by law certain categories of 
skilled and semi-skilled work for whites. This Act was not repealed by 
subsequent governments and remains in force to this day. So long as the 
mining industry remained the main employer of white labour, it 
served white workers well. However, as secondary industry began to 
become more important as a source of employment, so white labour 
began to demand statutory colour bars in other sectors. Accordingly, in 
1951 the government enacted the Native Building Workers Act, which 


prohibited the training and registration of Africans as skilled building 
workers outside the “Bantu areas’. The clumsiness of having to pass 
separate acts for each separate industry led the Nationalist government 
in 1956 to add a new provision (Section 77) to the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act. The purpose of Section 77 is defined in the Act as a ‘safeguard » 
against inter-racial competition’. Under it, the Minister may after an 
Industrial Tribunal investigation (the Industrial Tribunal is a body of 
five government appointees), issue an official order applying a legally 
enforced colour bar to any sector of the economy. Ministerially 
ordered colour bars now apply to, Aster alia, the following industries 
and occupations: barmen; building industry; clothing industry; foot- 
wear industry; furniture industry; liquor and catering trade; motor 
assembly industry; motor vehicle driving; passenger lift attendants; 
road passenger transport; traffic police, ambulance and fire services; 
and wholesale meat trade, 


The Results: Employment 


One of the first demands of the white working class was simply for jobs. 
Unemployment amongst whites had been a major problem for many 
years; the Rand rebellion of 1922 was its most dramatic expression 
before the Pact Government came to power. In fact, the reduction of 
white unemployment was one of that government’s self-declared 
priorities. Something of the magnitude of the problem can be seen 
from the following table: 


No. of white and a ey 
government Exchanges and Placements (selected years)" 
Yaar Placements Total White Popalation 
1918 12,550 3,468 1,422,000 > 
1919 15,577 5,469 
1920 20,708 6,590 
1921 33,729 12,711 1,520,000 
1922 535396 4176 
1923 1699 4,167 
1924 54,600 5,071 
1925 50,933 9,091 
1926 53,585 13,107 1,677,000 4 
1927 70,747 18,483 
1928 75114 19,092 
1929 58,154 18,162 
1930 81,042 IQ ISI 1,798,000 
1940 6,528 3,031 
1950 10,427 6,456 2,642,000 
I 18,949 5,115 3,008,000 
1961 22,242 5,178 
1965 9,563 3,850 
1970 6,924 3,213 3,779000 


y 


15 A useful account of the operation of the colour bar is given in A. Hepple, Sead 
Africa: Workers mder Apartheid (Defence and Aid Pamphlet). For points 2 and 5 
above, see A. Spandau, ‘South African Wage Board Policy, An Alternative Inter- 
mare SA nay oie Acris Vol. 40, 1972. 

Sources: Department of Labour Annual Reports; and Union of South Africa 
Official Yearbooks. 
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South African unemployment statistics are often fairly confusing. They 
are based on registrations at post offices before 1924 and at the Depart- 
ment of Labour’s offices after that date. Re-registration at monthly 
intervals is required and not all reports of the Department list the 
number of those registered (as opposed to the number of registrations). 
In the earlier years, statistics for the rural areas are sometimes not 
given, and in census years unemployment figures are based on census 
information, which often differs from information derived from 
registrations. The above table is therefore not an accurate record of un- 
employment as such, but rather an indicator of the magnitnde of the 
problem. 


From the table it is immediately clear that white unemployment before 
1940 was very much more of a problem than after 1940. A further 
index of this fact is the Department of Labour’s calculation (occasional) 
of the number of unemployed white males per 1,000 of the white 
population. For the worst depression years 1932 and 1933 the Depart- 
ment calculated that there were 17 and 31 unemployed males per 1,000 
of the white population respectively. The department managed to find 
subsidized labour for 3-7 and 14-8 per thousand respectively, leaving 
13°3 and 16-2 per thousand wholly out of work.17 Compared with those 
years, recent figures are inalgnificant. In 1970 the figure worked out at 
0:24 per 1,000 and in a comparatively bad recent year, 1961 (bad as a 
result of the post-Sharpeville disinvestment, when some {150 million 
left the country), it was still a comparatively modest 2-7 per 1,000.18 


The effects of the government’s earliest attempts to relieve white un- 
employment were actually rather trifling. The ‘civilized labour’ policy 
did not on its own do much, as the figures show, though the white 
unemployment figure would have been higher without it. The other 
weapon in the Department’s arsenal, subsidized employment, also pro- 
vided some alleviation, but likewise could not eradicate the problem. 
Subsidized employment consisted of work on public works projects— 
such as prevention of sail erosion, or labour on public monuments— 
by gangs of ‘civilized labourers’ part of whose ‘civilized wage’ was 
paid for by the Department. The figures we have quoted show that 
subsidized employment did provide some relief in the Depression and 
even in 1940, a good year white employment-wise, 3,803 whites were 
employed on subsidized projects. The subsidization of white labour 
continues to this day, though it is now mainly confined to those who 
are physically or mentally unfit to fiad work on the open market. 


The real solution to white unemployment was found in a combination 
of colour bars, high minimum wages and industrial development. In- 
dustrial development was desired by the local white bourgeoisie for its 
own reasons. It realized that minerals were a wasting asset and that if 
it was to survive as a class it was necessary to make sure that some of 
the benefits of the mining boom remained in the country, in settler 
hands. Some important initial steps towards industrialization were 
taken in 1925, when protective tariffs were introduced, and in 1928 





17 Department of Labour Report 0637/1933. 
18 Calculated from Department of Labour Reports nv/1971 and np43/1962, 


when the government set up, after a bitter controversy, the state-ron 
Iron and Steel Corporation (1scor). But Houghton reckons that the 
real onset of industrislization began in 1933, in the wake of the Depres- 
sion and the abandonment of the gold standard.1® Industrial develop- 
ment in turn inevitably led to a demand for more labour—especially `» 
white labour; for, although a statutory colour bar existed only in the 
mines before 1948, an unofficial one already existed elsewhere. In any 
case, since successive Union governments had spent little on African 
education and comparatively large sums on white education, whites 
were better equipped for many industrial jobs, especially, of course, 
those subject to a high statutory minimum wage. Accordingly the later 
19308 witnessed an influx of white workers into industry as 82,000 new 
jobs for whites were created between 1932 and 1939.2 So beneficial did 
industrialization prove to the white worker that ‘by the later 19308 the 
poor white problem had ceased to exist; indeed industrialization was so 
great that it transcended its original purpose, (as) ever increasing num- 
bers of other racial groups were drawn into the cities.“ This trend has, 
of course, continued to the present, with only alight setbacks. As the # 
figures which we quoted earlier show, unemployment is no longer a 
problem for the white working class. In fact, so abundant are job 
opportunities for whites in the Republic that between 1961 and 1970 
some 343,428 whites emigrated to South Africa from the rest of the 
world. 


Together with the growth of employment, there has been a steady 
elevation of the status of the white worker, achieved through the 
enforcement of colour bars. ‘Civilized labourers’ no longer perform | 
manual work in gangs of subsidized erosion-preventers; now the white - 
worker is increasingly a supervisor or at least a skilled operative. 
According to official figures, in 1960 some 31 per cent of the total 
white work-force were urban manual labourers, or 459,000 persons. $ 
Simons has estimated that of these white manual workers, 82 per cent 
were skilled, 15 per cent semi-skilled and only 3 per cent unskilled. By 
contrast, the black industrial proletariat comprised some 41 per cent of 
the total non-white work-force, and numbered 2,274,000 persons. Of 
these, only 5-2 per cent were skilled, while 79-8 per cent were unskilled.> 
Overall, the white working class is today thus 1/5 of the size of the 
black working class, and constitutes perhaps 16 per cent of the total 
industrial proletariat of the Republic. 


Another reason for the improved status of the white worker has been 
the development of the state capitalist sector, through the setting up of 


19 Chapter in M. Wilson and L. Thompson ed. Oxford History of Seth Africa Vol. II 


» Ibid., p. 34. y 
© Ibid., p. 30. 

2 Calculated from figures quoted in R. First, J. S. Steele and C, Gueney: The Seth 
African London 1972, p. 245. 

B Note that the category ‘black’ now includes the ‘coloured’ and ‘Asian’ sections of 
the population in the official estimates. Seo State of South Africe Yearbook 1969, 
for work-force statistics; sod H. J. Simons in Afris Seats, Vol 3, no. 1, October- 
December 1958. 
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the korporasies. The most important of these korporasies inctude Iscon 
(already mentioned), uscom (electricity), sasoL (oil synthesis), Fosxor 
(fertilizers) and Krygskor (armaments). Their importance in the South 
African economy today is illustrated by the fact that between 1950 and 
1965 some R5,595 million out of a total gross capital formation of 
R14,426 million was’generated by the ‘public’ sector.?t The employ- 
ment status benefits of this sector for the white worker have been 
stated remarkably frankly by a Nationalist spokesman: ‘In the final in- 
stance the contribution of the government to the economic life by the 
establishment of undertakings such as Iscor, 8ASOL, FOSKOR, ESCOM... 
has created opportunities by which the Afrikaner could obtain ex- 


perience in the function of management; opportunities which he 
would not otherwise have had.’ 


‘The Results: Incomes 


But if some indication of the detachment of white workers from the 
bulk of the South African proletariat, and their alliance with the settler 
bourgeoisie, emerges from our analysis of employment and job-status, 
the conclusive evidence of their present politico-economic position 
lies in their peculiar income situation. For it is clear that a section of the 
labour-force will tend to become most fully tied to the bourgeoisie 
when it benefits from the extraction of surplus value, in other words 
when it participates in the exploitation of the majority of the working 
class. Tables m and m below represent an attempt to show that this is 
true of the white mining, industrial and construction workers in South 
Africa. The reasons for the selection of these sectors for analysis 
should not be difficult to understand. Mining in the earlier years was 
the major source of wealth and the main employer of white labour in 
South Africa. It continues to remain an important sector to the present 
day, generating 12:2 per cent of the Gross Domestic Product and em- 
ploying approximately 7 per cent of the white working class in 1966. 
Manufacturing and construction is, of course, the developing sector, 
contributing 26:1 per cent to the opp, and employing approximately 
27 per cent of the white working class in 1966.7 The manufacturing 
sector also pays the highest black wages, so that any conclusions 
reached on wage differentials in this branch should a fertleri be true of 
the economy as a whole. 


From table n it is clear that the average white mining wage (and even 
the basic white rate) have been, for the whole period in question, con- 
sistently above what we have called the ‘average allowable wage with 
no surplus content’, very roughly an indication of the average wage 
each worker would receive if there were no exploitation (see appendix 
for a note on methodology). It is not our intention to say precisely 
when white mine workers first reached this position. Perhaps it has 
been so for the whole period since’ mining began on a significant scale 


aaa aaa Bunting: The Ris ef the South African Reich, London 1969, p- 
382. 

® Ibid, p. 380. 

% Sources: United Nations Yearbook of Natlonal Accounts Statistics, and 

mate employment figures calculated from the State of South Africa Yearbook 1965. 
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TABLE H 
Roesggh Indication of White Miners’ Share in Surplus Produced in the Mining Sector (currant prices) *7 














III I920 1950 1940 1950 I96I 1970 rg972 

Total market valas of 
sales (RMillions) 95,358 136,664 118,570 259,090 393,314 895,281 1,563,375 1,942,344 ` 
Which consists of: 
Depreciation (C) 28,030 33,686 35,470 71,834 142,726 341,216 615,046 632,739 
Wages (V) 37,634 46,068 40,446 75,322 139,3224 293,259 488,100 570,757 
Surplus (S) 29,694 $4,910 42,654 111,934 111,364 258,806 460,229 758,848 
Average allowable wage : 
with no surplus content 
(S+ V /laboor force) Razz R345 R42 Rsy7 R5şo7 RB:26  Ri,s47 R1,93 
Average white wage R560 R819 R648 Ror R1,594 Ra,sor R4,o74 R5,98 
Surplus content of 
white wage R338  Rsa5 R46 R534 R1,87 Ri,675 Raz7 Rs,ts5—} 
Basic grade white rates lowest lowest basic 
(selected years) gade grade rate 

R624 per R520 per R3036 per 

anmum annum sonum 2 
Avenge black wage R62 R64 R59 R69 Rıro Rı59 Rass Rsoa 
Rate of exploitation of 
black labour 
(S/total black wages%) 181% 3531% 282% 365% uo% aB% 316% 415% 





in South Africa, and the problem for the white worker has therefore 
been to protect the status quo there and extend its benefits to other 


sectors. 


+ 
E 


Since the ‘average allowable wage with no surplus content’ represents 
an average free of employers’ exploitation, roughly speaking any group 
of workers who receives an average wage above this level must either} 
be contributing more labour power than the average, or else be receiv- 
ing this higher wage at the expense of fellow workers, through some 
(work-place or national) political arrangement. 


That the first possibility does not apply to white mineworkers is borne 
out by the following facts. In the gold mines the ratio of white wages to + 
black wages in 1911 was 11°7:1, while by 1966 the gap had increased to 
17°6:1. But between 1920 and 1963 the productivity of black gold 
miners rose from an annual rate of 222 tons of ore mined per man to 
417 tons per man—an increase of 188 per cent.?® The productivity of 
the whole labour force had meanwhile increased from an annual rate of 
39 fine oz. of gold per man to 61 oz. per man over the same period.” 


` 


1! Sources: of Mines Reports and Mining Statistics. Reports issued in 
1912, 1941, 1951, 1957, 1962, 1965, 1966, 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972 and 1973; Union of}, 
South Africa Yearbooks (all figures in currency unit the Rend; ‘blacks’ include 
‘coloureds’ and Asians). For figured graph of the record, see p. 52. 

* Figures for the wages calculated by Francis Wilson and for productivity by 
T. F. Muller, cheltinen of the talalna hauss Fedele Mynbod. Both quotes io 
Bunting: op. ct. p. 513. 

= Calculated from the figures given in the 1920 Union of South Africa Yearbook 
and in the 1969 State of South Africa Yearbook. 
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This represents an increase of 157 per cent. The black increase in pro- 
ductivity was therefore above the total average increase in productivity, 
and we therefore also conclude that the average white miner’s increase 
in productivity must have been rather less than that of his black 
colleague. In other words whilst black miners bad increased their 
relative contribution of labour value, their relative income position had 
declined. So, indeed, did their real income: for the average black miner 
received slightly less in real terms in 1966 (R71 at 1938 prices) than in 
1911 (R72 at 1938 prices). The reverse, of course, applies to the white 

` miner. On productivity grounds therefore, the differentials should have 
become smaller not larger. Increased productivity thus cannot account 
for the white miners’ higher than ‘allowable wage with no surplus 
content’. 


Of course, the explanation for this state of affairs is political. Black 
wages are kept low by the laws against effective political and trade 
union organization, by the colour bar and by the migratory labour 

official instruments of State policy. Black workers are 
therefore the victims of a super-exploitation, which has tended to in- 
crease rather than to diminish (as the table shows). Since the average 
white wage is a significant amount above the ‘surplus free wage’, and 
since it is not based on higher productivity, the inescapable conclusion 
is that the white mine workers benefit from surplus value created by 
blacks; in other words they indirectly share in the exploitation of 
blacks, via their political support for the State and the economic 
privileges they receive from it in return. If we look at similar figures for 
industry and construction, we see the same pattern repeated for fanda- 
mentally the same reasons. 


In industry and construction, as well as in mining, the white worker 
has visibly benefited from political privilege, and if the same analysis 
were applied to other sectors of the economy, doubtless the same trend 
would appear. What can then be said, without fear of contradiction, is 
that since the white wage is high by virtue of political privilege, if this 
privilege were to disappear, the white wage would be reduced. This 
would be so in any type of society that replaced it: neo-colonial, inde- 
pendent (if such a thing is possible) native capitalist, or socialist. In a 
socialist society, unless exceptionally high productivity were proven(not, 


~ Bating 0 S pions For a graphic recent description by an American ob- 
server of a typical work process In a South African mine, seo J. Hoaginnd, South 
Africa: Cisttisations it Conflict, London 1973, pp. 196-7: ‘I watched two mine workers 
«+ 3,500 feet down 2 mine shaft . . . 50 miles west of Johannesburg. Willie, the 
white miner, crouched inside a four-foot high pit, or stope as it is called by the 
miners. He bad already marked the face of the rock wall for drilling. A black 
labourer, known to the company not by name but by an identity number sat on the 
floor of the pit, his arms and legs wrapped around a jack-hammer drill. As Willis 
dropped his hand as a signal the black labourer started to drill... At the end of the 


only whites can hold a South Africa) made R20 a month. The work they did is not 
all that different, a mining supervisor .. . conceded in response to a question. Then 
why the large gap in pay? ‘Because Willie's skin is white’, EA O 
matter-of-factly, “It is the most valuable commodity you can have in South Africa, 

Itis more valuable than this yellow stuff we blast out of the earth.” ” 
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TABLE OT 
Rough Indication of Whits Masfocturing and Construction Workers’ Share in Surplus 
$a these Sectors (selected oars, current prices)* 


1960 1961 Igéy 1968 1969 


Gross valne of manufacturing 
and construction output 

) 1,292 1,373 2,241 2,827 8,286 
Which consists ef: 
Depreciation (approx, at 
national average) (C) Iro 137 179 226 259 
Wages (V) 652 695 1228 1,613 1,675 
Sarplos (S) 530 541 834 988 1,502 
Allowable wage with no 
sorpins content 
(S+ V/labour force) R1,483 Rı,555 R1,854 Rr,862 R2z,co2 
Avemge white wage Rı,870 Rigor Ra,727 Rzgs5 Rs, 095 
Surplus content of average 
white wage R387 R346 R873 Rr,093 R1,98 
Average black wage R389 R451 R382 Ré4s R376 
Rate of exploitation of 
black labour 


(Sjtotal black %) 241% 233% Im% m% 195% 


as we have seen, true of the South African white worker), a workers 
income would tend to be close to the ‘allowable wage with no surplus 
content’ (this income would, of course, consist partly of collectively 
consumed items and there would be some contribution for new invest- 
ments). The average white South African worker would therefore stand 
to lose at least one-third to two-thirds of his current income by the 
introduction of a socialist society, and must on economic grounds 
therefore be judged likely to oppose either phase of the ‘two-stage’ 
freedom struggle, as envisaged by classical Stalinist strategy. 


Consciousness and Political Views 


In fact a sober examination of the current organizations, actions and 
political views of the white workers in South Africa, shows that in a 
very real sense they are aware that they form part of the dominant bloc 
in the Republic. In 1970 the legally recognized South African Trade 
Union movement consisted of 587,242 workers organized in some 182 
unions (under the Industrial Conciliatlon Act legal recognition is 
granted only to wholly white unions, wholly ‘coloured’ unions and 
‘coloured’ white unions if these were ‘mixed’ before the act (1956); by 
the end of 1970 there were only 43 ‘mixed’ unions). Some 75 per cent 
of these trade unionists were white.” Most of the legally recoginzed 
unions are members of a larger co-ordinating body. At the end of 1970, 
there were 190,000 white workers in unions affiliated to the Co- 
ordinating Council of South African Trade Unions, the South African 
Federation of Trade Unions or the Federal Consultative Council of 
South African Railways and Harbours Staff Associations—all three of 


K Sources: United Nations National Accounts Statistics; State of South Africa 
Yearbooks. For figured graph, eee p. 52. 
3t Hepple: op. cit. p. 64. 
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which, together with some individual unions, have merged into the 
South African Confederation of Labour. The Confederation unions 
offer no problem to our analysis. They are broadly speaking in favour 
of the present Nationalist government and spend most of their time 
ensuring that employers do not undermine the colour bar. S 


One co-ordinating body, formerly part of the Confederation but now 
disaffiliated, which at first sight does not seem to fit this pattern is the 
Trades Union Council of South Africa (rucsa), which in late 1970 
claimed 69 affiliated unions representing 200,000 white and ‘coloured’ 
workers.” TUCSA is the successor to the defunct South African Trades 
and Labour Council (saric), a body formed during the 19308 which 
included in addition to the white and ‘coloured’ unions a very few 
African unions as well (though the latter affiliated on the basis of a 
lower than actual membership and were only tolerated as long as they ~ 
were no threat to the status quo). Some idea of the position of African 
workers in the sATLC is suggested by the fact that in 1947, before the 
Nationalist Government came to power, a proposal to exclude 

was only narrowly defeated. It was not surprising, then, that following 
the Nationalist Government’s Native Labour (Settlement of Disputes) 
Act in 1954 and confronted with the Industrial Conciliation Act, the 
SATLC took the advice of the British ruc to ‘temporize on basic prin- 
ciples and agree to the membership of the Council being restricted to 
the registered unions’;* having shed its African appendages it re- 
emerged as SATUC, later called rucsa. rocsa has been in the news 
recently and might superficially appear to be a conventional reformist 
organization. But this is not in fact so. Since its efforts are essentially 
designed to secure benefits for its members, and its entire structure is - 
white-dominated, its objective role has inevitably been to increase 
minority privilege. rucsa’s apparent reformiam finds its explanation in 
the fact that its leaders have for many years mixed in ‘intematio 
trades union leaderahip’ circles. Thus like other trade union bures 
elsewhere, they have become somewhat detached from their member- 
ship, though in this case detachment has meant that the leaders are 
slightly to the ‘left? of the membership, the reverse of the usual case. 
Some of these ‘international trade union leaders’, notably representa- 
tives of the Cold War-inspired International Confederation of Free > 
Trades Unions (1crrv) visited South Africa in 1959 and persuaded the’ 
TUCSA leadership to do something to organize Black workers. After 
some years, a few amall African unions were organized with rucsa’s 
aid into the Federation of Free African Trades Unions. Under mo 
pressure these unions were then affiliated to rucsa in 1965. 


But this affiliation was to be short-lived, for following threats by the 
government and threats of (and actual) withdrawals by affiliated white 
unions, the leadership of rucs realized that ‘the truth of the matter 
was that all but a few white workers agreed with the government’ 
race policy.’*5 Accordingly in 1969 the executive recommended to it” 
Congress that Africans should once again be ineligible for membership. 


3 Ibid., p. 70. 
H Quoted in L Davies: Ajrican Trade Unions, London 1966, p. 64. 
= Hepple: op. dt., p. 70. 
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The Congress was only too happy to agree. But in spite of this reversal 
of policy, the rucsa leadership retains contact with its friends in the 
icFTu and still comments on issues affecting African labourers. Some of 
its statements have been read as indications that rucsa is really a pro- 
gressive and reformist force, if unfortunately constrained by govern- 
ment policy. One issue in particular deserves attention: Tucsa’s call for 
equal pay for equal work. On the surface, this appears to be a demand 
for an end to job reservation—auntil it is realized that the only reason 
which white employers have for employing Africans in jobs now per- 
formed by whites is that they can pay them less. Equal pay for equal 
work, under present conditions where Africans are systematically 
denied access to educational facilities, is in practice thus merely a dis- 
guised call to maintain the essentials of the status quo, whilst perhaps 
dropping a few of the unskilled and organizationally weak white 
workers. In fact the rucsa leadership has presented the slogan ‘equal 
pay for equal work’ to its membership as the white workers’ best pro- 
tection. The whole debate over it in fact simply proves the impossi- 
bility of isolated reforms achieving any substantial progress for 
Africans, and demonstrates the need for an integrated revolutionary 
programme. 


Thus, while maintaining a thin veneer of liberalism, rucsa has con- 
tinued to operate on the ground as one would expect, supporting 
foreign investment and white immigration, both factors important for 
the survival of the system. Characteristically, when in 1970 it was pro- 
posed that African mineworkers should fill jobs in the Bantustans per- 
formed by white miners in the so-called white areas, rocsa issued a 
statement endorsing the rejection of the plan by the Council of Mining 
Unions, ‘declaring that it would not tolerate any changes in black-white 
labour patterns without consultation . . . it rejected the plans for Afri- 
can advancement in mining in the African reserves.’36 


No progressive white working-class organization therefore exists today 
in South Africa. The white rank and file realizes on which side its 
bread is buttered and is subjectively a force of reaction. It is notable that 
scarcely a single person of genuine working-class background was 
prominent amongst white supporters of the liberation movements in 
the decisive decades of the 19508 and 19608.97” Most white workers 
support the Nationalist Party; a minority vote for the United Party. 
Those that have demonstrated dissatisfaction with the established 
political parties, have tended to be discontented because they felt that 
they were not rightist enough. Albert Hertzog’s Herstigte Nasionale 
Party gained much of its support from white miners and railwaymen, 
particularly from the unskilled who felt that concessions in sport or the 
upward floating colour bar threatened to erode the whole apartheid 
system and that they would be the first victims of any such process. In 


46 Ibid., pp. 70-1. 
47 White trade unionists have been among those who have supported the lfbenrtion 
struggle, but these have been intellectuals and political activists such as Solly Sache 
and Ray Alexander, who went into the tmde union movement es organirers. 
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one respect they may be right, as the Republic is now in the process of 
ee 
semi-skilled body; some jobs now done by whites will 

Pe ee ie ie ee 
difficult to adapt. But as Ruth First and her co-authors have shown, 
there never has been anything sacred about any particular job category;** 
the colour bar is constantly changing in this respect—what does not 
change, however, is the vital constant that whites are on top and blacks 
at the bottom. 


The system is therefore to a large extent adaptable. Since, as we have 
seen, the white working class is a strategically necessary support for 
the settler bourgeoisie, the likelihood that the latter would sacrifice the 
former es blos on the altar of ‘economic growth’ (as the extreme right 
fears) is minimal. ‘The choice is not economic growth or apartheid, as 
the Progressive Party supposes; to a large extent the two are compatible. 
But if this were the choice, there is no doubt which option the present 
government would take. Finance Minister Donges made this clear 
when he said ‘If we face a choice between being rich and multi-racial, 
or poor and white, we will remain white.’ This pronouncement indi- 
cates the extent to which the African majority face an historical choice 
between Socialism and Barbarism. The minority white working class, 
however, remains complacent in the knowledge that the present system 
is looking after it, and that it constitutes, in fact, an important social 
sector within the dominant bloc. 


Conclusions 


Some tentative conclusions emerge from the above analysis which can 
be summarized as follows: 1) The first is that the South African politico- 


economic system is not an abstract or unique sdselogical construct. Its 


racist ideology is, of course, important and ideologically motivated 
institutions have been created. But as several writers have shown, 
these have been constantly adapted and modernized to suit changing 
circumstances and perceived needs :°9 the justifications for the system 
given before 1948 (mainly religious parables and appeals to crude 
racism—the Swart Geeaar) are now embarrassing to the ruling party. 
The system is then the reasonably rational creation of ruling-class inter- 
ests, historically created and coherently pursued.’ The monopolization of 
State power is the lynchpin on which white economic privilege depends; 
if the settler bloc loses control of the State, it loses all else as well. For it 
is through the use of state power that, ister alia, the ownership of 87 per 
cent of the land and most of the natural resources is declared to be white, 
that black labour is kept cheap, and that white labour is kept dear. ‘The 
South African system is therefore a variant of capitalism, perhaps 
uniquely viclous in its degree of exploitation and repression, but not so 
unique in the essential motivation of its development. This develop- 
ment has, however, created a mass socio-economic base for reactionary 


M The South African Conmection, Chapter 4. 

» Sec, for example, K. Danziger’s chapter ‘Modernization and Legitimization of 
Social Power’ in H. Adam ed. Saath Africa: Sectedagical Perspectives, Oxford 1971, end 
also Adams’ own book Moderaizing Racial Domination, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1971. 
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white nationalism, of which the white working class unfortunately 
forms a part, Any analysis which ignores this fact and equates the 
system merely with the political philosophy of the Nationalist Party is 
wholly unscientific. It also, of course, fails to indict the United Party or 
the Oppenheimer group, who are not merely sponsors of a strategy 
for change that is impractical, but active supporters of minority 
domination, though they naturally disagree with the Afrikaner 
Nationalists on the best way to secure it. All counterpositions of ideo- 
logy to economics are constrained by a bourgeois problematic, what- 
ever their analytic intention. 


2) Since the white working class is enlisted in the dominant bloc not 
only by virtue of ideology and nationality, but as an economic bene- 
ficlary of surplus-value as well, the distinction between its attitude to- 
wards a national and towards a proletarian socialist struggle, becomes 
extremely blurred. It is at present against both ‘stages’ of the struggle 
since it stands to lose from a socialist society. 


Since it is the blacks that create the surplus-value in the South African 
economy and since most blacks are now—for at least part of their lives 
—workers, liberation for blacks must imply liberation for the prole- 
tariat. What function then remains for the distinction between two 
stages of the revolution? The answers given to this question are highly 
unsatisfactory. A national consciousness exists among blacks, to be 
sure, but its origins in the real life experience and the aspirations for a 
new nation, are necessarily specific to the black community. A national- 
ist struggle can be led by any of several classes, but these various 
classes will, of course, have different aims. Marxist theory teaches us 
that the material interests of the non-proletarian elements in a national 
liberation movement will lead them at critical junctures to attempt to 
mislead the proletariat and to block it from achieving its own real 
goals. It is incumbent therefore upon Marxists to popularize among the 
South African proletariat a revolutionary perspective in which the 
working class assumes the leading role and struggles directly for the 
goal of a socialist society. Preparations on these lines are now vital if 
the South African struggle is to re-emerge from its current impasse. 


A Note on Methodology 


It is notoriously difficult to use statistics collected by the bureaucracy 
of a bourgeois state to illustrate Marxist categories; but if we bear in 
mind the qualification that all such calculations are necessarily approxi- 
mate, they can still be helpful for verification of theoretical analyses. 
Some explanation and justification of the methodology employed in 
this article is consequently necessary. 


Though Marx was aware that there could sometimes be differences 
between labour values and prices, he argued that in the long run value 
would tend to correspond to price. If we therefore take fairly large 
categories, whole sectors of the economy, and observe trends over . 
some years, it seems not unreasonable to consider the total money value 
of the output of that sector to approximate to the labour value of total 
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production in that industry, which Marx divided into constant capital 
(C), varlable capital (V) and surplus-value (S). Depreciation is a similar 
concept to Marx’s constant capital, or the use of the products of dead 
labour. If we therefore subtract depreciation from the total output, 
we are left with a figure which roughly corresponds to the variable », 
capital and the surplus of that sector. If we divide this by the total 
number of workers employed, we get the average value created per 
worker in that sector, what I have called ‘allowable wage with no 
surplus content’—the value which on average each worker should 
receive if he were not exploited. 


Taxation, state welfare payments, and so on have been ignored because 
1) we are comparing this ‘surplus free wage’ (free of contribution to, or 
receipt from surplus, that is) to actual wages before taxation; 2) in any 
case in South Africa state benefits accrue unevenly to the white popu- ~ 
lation. An adjusted figure would therefore tend to confirm the 

trend, but at the cost of clarity and simplicity. Also since the ren 
mental raison d fire of a capitalist state is to repress the core working + 
class, and white workers in South Africa benefit from the repression of 
black workers, a rigorous analysis would have to include some estimate 
of the benefit per white worker derived from this repression—an un- 
necessary and tedious calculation. 


The whole notion of comparing workers’ actual receipts to a ‘surplus- 
free wage’ may inspire some reservations, as it may be felt that if applied 
to some sections of —say—the British working class, for example the 
car workers whom the bourgeois press interminably denounce, these 
sections might also be classified as exploiters of fellow workers. In fact ` 
this is not so, as the following table shows. k 





TABLE 

British Motor Vebiche Maesf aturing Tacs 197 1° (selected data) iy ` 
Net output (Le. free of depreciation, Le. sv) £1,084'1 milion 
Net output per employee (Le. ‘surplus-free wage’) £2,242 

Ma W omen 

Operatives average weekly pay—first week in October £3668 £2095 
Hours worked 42 37-6 
Annual wage if intensity maintained £1,907 £1,089 Z 
Actual average annual wage (operatives only) £1,352 (£592'2m]375,100) ,” 
Actual average annual wage (all employees) £1,718 (£810-zm/ 483,100) 


The average employee in the British motor manufacturing industry 
makes an annual average contribution to aggregate surplus-value of 
some £500, whilst the average operative contributes an average of 
some £700. This obviously has to be so, for otherwise there would be 
no surplus. But even if we divide the labour force into two unequally 
paid sections—men and women—it is clear that the highest paid sec- 
tion, even if it maintained its October rate for the whole year (a highly 
unrealistic assumption), would still have received an income below the 


average ‘surplus-free wage’. To reach the average “surplus-free wage’ 
an employee would have to have earned {52°73 per week consistently 


1 Sources: 1971 Census of Production Statistics Czoo HMSO; British Labour 
Statistics Yearbook 1971 HMSO. 
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Some workers may have done so: the ‘notorious’ £50 per week Ford 
stereotype of the bourgeois press exists, but such earnings are only 
achieved on the basis of increased productivity (Le. increased intensity 
of work) and/or overtime (Le. by extending the working day). In such 
cases the worker has increased the labour value he is contributing and 
performs work equivalent to more than one average worker. Such an 
above-average worker may still be exploited at the same rate, or ata 
different one, but he remains exploited. 


Since, as we have shown, in South Africa it is not the exceptional, but 
the average and even the lowest grade, white worker who receives an 
income substantially above the ‘surplus-free wage’, and since we have 
seen that wage differentials have increased despite a greater relative 
rise in black productivity, higher intensity of work or longer hours 
(Le. greater contribution of labour value), cannot account for the 


higher income of white South African workers. 
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Valentino Gerratana 


Marx and Darwin, 


In the middle of the 19th century, no one could at the time have discerned any 
relationship between Marx and Darwin, when there appeared almost simul- . 
taneously, a few months apart, two works which were in fact to become funda- d 
mental for all modern culture: Zar Kritik der politischen Okonomie (Jane 1859) by ` 
Karl Marx and On the Origin of Species (November 1859) by Charles Darwin. In 
particular, Marx’s work at first found virtually no response, whereas Darwin’s 
work achieved an overwhelming success, which started on the very day the 
Origin of Species appeated in the bookshops (as is known, the first edition sold 
out within 24 hours), and lasted for the remainder of the century. Even in the 
following decades, when Marx’s reputation broke through the batriers of isola- 
tion within which socialist thought had been confined after 1848, and finally* 
came into wider public circulation, it was Darwin, not Matx, who dominated 
the cultural scene and influenced every sector of it. Admittedly, the depth of this 
influence was not equal to its extent. Darwinism was essentially a diffuse cul- 
tural atmosphere that imbued the most diverse, and even opposite, tendencies 
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with its hues. Thus, for example, both socialists and anti-socialists, 
democtats and reactionaries, in those years called themselves Dar- 
winian, and disputed at length who was more legitimately so. Not only 
the majority of natural scientists, but also philosophers and literati, 
sociologists and artists, drew sustenance from his doctrine and re- 
ceived direct or indirect inspiration from it. It will suffice here to cite 
the testimony of a great Italian man of letters, brought up in a com- 
pletely different intellectual tradition, but sensitive to the new ferments 
in the culture of his time: “There are men who may never have heard 
of the books or even the name of Darwin, but despite themselves live 
within the atmosphere created by him and feel its influences,’ wrote the 
critic Francesco De Sanctis in a lecture in the last year of his life, en- 
titled Darwinism in Art. 


This lecture starts with an apology for Darwin, but then develops into 
a manifesto for a literary poetics that has at bottom only a fortuitous 
connection with the theory of the scientist of Down House. It is not 
without significance, however, that De Sanctis had read Darwin with 
enthusiasm (‘those were fine days of my life that I spent reading the 
works of Charles Darwin’), whereas it does not appear that he ever 
read a page of Marx or was struck by him in any way. On the other 
hand, there is one element in this apology by De Sanctis for Darwin 
which is of particular interest to us here: the passage in which he 
presents the limitation of the scientist as one of his titles to glory: ‘the 
scientists pride did not prevent him, in that marvellous chain of 

he conceived, from bowing before the Supreme, the Unknowsble’. In 
reality this limitation was not so much Darwin’s—he merely submitted 
ultimately and reluctantly, after many vacillations, to the anti-sclentific 
suggestion of an unknowable—as that of later Darwinism, which in 
keeping with all positivist culture of the age ended up by making 
gnoscological agnosticism into a new philosophical dogma. This indeed 
was to be one of its weakest links, which was precisely breached to- 
wards the turn of the century by the irruption of a new wave of spirit- 
ualism, to which Darwinism proper was gradually to yield. Darwinism 
thus eventually faded away as a general cultural atmosphere, while an 
aberrant outgrowth from it, Sosial Darwixism, survived and even 
acquired new virulence. In this situation the whole problem of the 
developmental relationship between Marxism and Darwiniam, as it had 
been posed and discussed in the last decades of the 19th century, finally 
came to seem stale and superseded. We shall consider whether and to 
what extent this epilogue was justified, once we have examined the more 
specific, and necessarily prior, question of the historical relations be- 
tween Marx and Darwin. 


x. Human History and Natural History 


De Sanctis’s lecture on Darwinism and Art was given in Rome on 11 
March 1883. A few days later in London, on 17 March, in his speech at 
the graveside of Marx, in the presence of a few intimate friends (in- 
cluding two netural scientists, the chemist Schorlemmer and the 
Darwinian biologist Ray Lankester), Engels publicly linked for the 


1 F, De Sanctis, Saget Critied, Vol. LI, Bari 1958, pp. 35 5~67. 
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first time the name of his great dead friend with that of Darwin: ‘Just 
as Darwin discovered the law of development of organic nature, so 
Marx discovered the law of development of human history.”? This 
verdict of Engels on the fundamental parallelism between Marx and 
Darwin was later taken up again and again,’ and eventually became a + 
commonplace of Marxist literature. 


But the problem cannot be exhausted in these terms; even if those who 
have tried to advance beyond them have typically run the risk of be- 
coming entangled in the most extreme confusions.‘ It remains a fact, 
however, that before the idea of any parallelism arose, Marx and Engels 
were themselyes preoccupied with another question: that of establish- 
ing the significance, importance and limits of Darwin’s work for their 
own conception of the world. It is therefore appropriate to begin by ~ 
considering the judgments on Darwin and Darwinism expressed ~ 
directly by the founders of scientific socialism. 


The first pronouncement on Darwin came from Engels, in a letter to” 
Marx of 12 December 1859. He had in his hands, still fresh from the 
press, one of the 1,250 copies of the first edition of Ths Origin of Species 
(which had been published on 24 November of that year). For some 
time Engels had already been engaged in studying with some assiduity 
the natural sciences, in which he had discovered various elements 
which seemed to confirm a line of thought which he had hitherto in 
certain respects been able to pursue only speculatively. It is therefore 
not surprising that a reading of The Origis of Species delighted him, not 
because of the novelty of its conclusions—for which he was in a sense 
prepared—but on the contrary because they offered a se» confirmation _ 
and a scientific demonstration of certain general principles which until 

that time had not enjoyed much credit, but which he, along with Marx, 

had never doubted. “The Darwin, which I am just reading’, he wrote toy . 
Marx, ‘is really stupendous. Teleology in one respect had still not been 

finished off hitherto: it is now. Moreover, there has never yet been such 

a magnificent attempt made to demonstrate historical development in 


1 Marx-Engels, Selected Werks, London 1968, p. 435. repeat En 
parison in his 1888 preface to the English translation of the Commenist Manifeste. A 
3*An analogous case’ said Antonio Labriola (Sage! sd Materialisme Storice, Rome ' 


of evolution and valoc’ (‘Charles Darwin und Karl Marxr—eine 
Parallele’, Div News Zeti, 1897, VoL IL, pp. 745-37). Ty Turati, in a polemic of 1892 over 
the relations between Marxism and and Darwinism, hed noted in the same sense that 


aa pe ante alec (ea tee E 135). 

4 Ses, for example, the essay by the Russian scientist Timiryaxeyv, Darwin and Marx’, 
written in 1919 and included in D. Ryazanov (ed.) Ker! Marx: Man, Thinker and 
Revolutionary (London 1927), which contains some interesting observations so long 
as it remains on the plane of parallels and analogies, but promptly lapecs Into a 
poeltivist eclecticism when it broaches problems common to the two doctrines: 
Marx is thrust into the company not only of Darwin, but also of John Stuart Mill }-- 
and Comte. Much the same can be said of an article by Howard Selsam, ‘Charles’ 
Darwin and Karl Marz’ (Mainstream, New York, VoL 12, 6, 1959, pp. 23-36), where 
finally even peaceful competition between capitalism and socialism becomes an 


5 Especially interesting in this respect is Engel’s letter to Marx of 14 July 1858: see 
Marx-Engels, Werke, Vol. 29, pp. 337-9. 
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nature, of at least not so happily. Of course, you have to pass over the 
crude English method [dis plumpe exglische Methodi). $ 


Marx, at that period absorbed with other work and preoccupations, 
had not had the chance to read The Origts of Species right away, but 
when about a year later he had occasion for the first time to appraise 
Darwin’s work, his verdict did not differ from that of Engels, except 
in so far as it was expressed in a more laconic but even more categorical 
fashion: ‘However grossly unfolded in the English manner’—wrote 
Man to his friend on 19 December 1860—‘this is the book which con- 
tains the natural-historical foundation [dis satwrbistorische Grundlage] of 
our outlook.’ Shortly afterwards, in a letter to Lassalle on 16 January 
1861, Marx repeated the same judgment virtually verbatim, expressly 
reiterating the anti-teleological motif already emphasized by Engels: 
“Darwin’s book is very important and serves me as a natural-sclentific 
basis for the class struggle in history [aks saturissenschafthiche Unterlage 
des geschichtlichen Klassenkampfes]. One has to put up with the gross 
English mode of development, of course. Despite all deficiencies, not 
only is the death-blow dealt here for the first time to “teleology” in the 
natural sciences, but its rational meaning is empirically explained.’* 


The 1857 Introduction 


‘These assessments may, however, be easily misunderstood if they are 
not situated within the general framework of the theoretical positions 
at which Marx and Engels had by then arrived. If the whole way in 
which the materialist conception of history gradually took shape is not 
borne in mind, it might seem that it was only with The Origin of Species 
that historical materialism acquired a basis that it formerly lacked; 
indeed that it was only now that the problem of the relationship be- 
tween human history and natural history, and thus between science of 
society and science of nature, was posed for Marxism. In fact, of course, 
it is plain that Marx and Engels did not wait for Darwin in order to 
postulate a historical and anti-teleological development of nature in 
close relation with thelr materialist conception of history. The very 
idea of the evolution of animal species—which, as is well known, did 
not originate with Darwin®—was anything but extrancous to their 
range of interests, even before 1859. There is a significant hint in this 
respect in the 1857 draft introduction to 4 Costribatton to the Critique of 
Political Economy. Describing bourgeois society as a superior form of 
social organization compared with the historical formations which 
preceded it—‘out of whose ruins and elements it built itself up’— 
Marx resorted precisely to an analogy with the evolution of animal 
species: the bourgeois economy, as the highest phase of development 
of an anterior historical process, furnishes the key for understanding 


§ Werks, Vol. 29, p. 524. 

1 Werks, Vol. 30, p. 131: ‘obgleich grob englisch entwickelt. . .’, Contrary to Lieb- 
knecht’s claim in his memoir of Marr, there is no evidence that Marx ‘discerned the 
innovatory importance’ of Darwin before the publication of Ths Origts of Species. 

1 Works, Vol. 30, p. lia oni pal tc grate arne E, 128, 

°? For the precursors of evolutionism, sce especially the interesting essay of P. 
Omodeo, ‘Centocinquant’anni di evoluxlonismo’, Sectes, KV, No. $, 1959 pp. 855- 
83. 
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the economy of past societies, just as ‘human anatomy contains a key to 
the anatomy of the ape’.1° On the other hand, he adds immediately, 
continuing the analogy, ‘the intimations of higher development among 
the subordinate animal species can only be understood after the higher 
development is already known.’ In other words, Marx was already not} 
only taking for granted the principle of the historical evolution of 
animal species and of nature in general, which found little favour in the 
science of the time, but also tending to exclude from that evolution any 
finalist assumption. Admittedly, it could be said that for a consistently 
anti-teleological conception of nature there cannot be anything In a 
lower species which ixtiwates as such something higher, in the sense 
(for example) of that internal tendency towards perfection postulated 
by Lamarck. Nothing of the kind, however, can be found in Marx’s 
statement, despite the finalistic overtones of the metaphor he employed; . 
on the contrary, his stress that a higher development of a less evolved ° 
antecedent form can only be understood a posteriori, implicitly denies 
any preordained design in nature, any internal rationality of the real 
which precedes the material process of its external formation. + 


The Problem of the Unity of Science 


These and other passages might, however, seem merely casual or 

fortuitous if they are not situated within the framework of the general 

conception of the world which presided over the birth of historical 

materialism. It is therefore necessary to recall the way in which the 

problem of the relation between man and nature was treated by Marx 

as carly as the Esomomit-Philosophic Manxscripts of 1844. The traditional 

antithesis of man and nature was not there overcome by a new philo- > 
sophical solution, but for the first time found its explanation in a pro- 

cess of practical origin, and its solution consequently became a prob- 

lem of historical practice, ‘a rea/ task of life’, and no longer a purely - 
theoretical aim, as it had always been for speculative philosophy. 

Effective and complete unity of man with nature can only be realized 

through society and within society, and this will be the accomplish- 

ment of communism, which ‘as fully developed naturalism, equals 

humanism, and as fully developed humanism, equals naturalism.” 

Such a perspective, on the other hand, can only be meaningful if a real j} 
analysis of the laws of development of human society has at least been’ 

started, and if this analysis has shown a non-extrinalc link between 

human history and natural history. In the Mawaseripts, in fact, Marx had 

already discovered that the productive activity of men is the basis of 

their history and at the same time the indispensable substratum of the 

history of nature, hence too of the natural sclences, which from the 

dawn of human history have developed step by step with human pro- 

ductive activity. ‘Industry’, says Marx, ‘is the actual, historical relation- 

ship of nature, and therefore of natural science, to man.’ The same 

theme is taken up again and developed in The German Ideology: 

the sensible world which surrounds us, is not ‘a thing given direct from 

all eternity, remaining ever the same, but the product of industry and 


10 Grameritse (Penguin/Nia edition), Loadon 1973, p. 105. 
U Fromearls and Philasopbic Manuscript of r844, Landon 1970, p. 155. 
1 Eromenck and Philosophis Manuscripts of 1244, pp. 142-3, 
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of the state of society; and, indeed, in the sense that it is an historical 
product, the result of the activity of a whole succession of generations, 
each standing on the shoulders of the preceding one, developing itè 
industry and its intercourse, modifying its social system to the changed 
needs’; thus ‘the celebrated “unity of man with nature” has always 
existed in industry, and has existed in varying forms in every epoch 
according to the lesser or greater development of industry . . . but where 
would natural science be without industry and commerce?’ This 
historical relation of man to nature has, however, been realized hither- 
to through a contradictory process; for the more society tightens and 
extends its bonds, the more it accentuates social antagonisms and iso- 
lates its members, while humanity prepares its emancipation by multi- 
plying the elements of its own dehumanization. 


For the same reason, the ever deeper unity of man with nature itself 
produces the separation of man from nature, and consequently of the 
human sciences from the natural sciences. All this was already empha- 
sized by Marx in the 1844 Maxuscripis, where he describes the various 
dimensions of alienation: ‘natural science has invaded and transformed 
human life all the more practically through the medium of industry, and 
has prepared human emancipation, although its immediate effect had 
to be the furthering of the dehumanization of man.’ It is in these cit- 
cumstances that there develops between philosophy on the one hand 
(and between “human sciences” in general) and natural sciences on the 
other a relation of reciprocal estrangement: “The satural scismes have 
developed an enormous activity and have accumulated an ever- 
growing mass of material. Philosophy, however, has rémained just as 
alien to them as they remain to philosophy. Their momentary unity was 
only a chimerical illusion. The will was there but the means were lacking’? 
Only the unfolding practical process of this contradiction can lead to its 
real supersession, when natural science would eventually become the 
real ‘basis of bwas science, as it has already become the basis of actual 
human life, albeit in an estranged form’ ;'6 so clear did that truth appear 
which the phenomenon of alienation had hitherto hidden—namely, 
that ‘history itself is a rea/ part of xatural history, af nature developing 
into man.’ ‘Natural science’, Marx therefore concluded, ‘will in time 
incorporate into itself the science of man, fust as the sclence of man will 
incorporate into itself natural science: there will be oss science.’+” 


Insights and Limits of the Young Marx 


Tf these texts, in their specific philosophical terminology (from which 
Marx, of course, was very soon to distance himself), seem momen- 

tarily to have diverted us away from the theme of Darwinism, they may 
nonetheless help us to understand why the development of the natural 
sciences could not leave the founders of scientific socialism indifferent. 
For they show that it was not a chance interest, but a much deeper 


13 The German [deolegy, Loadon 1965, pp. 37-8. 


11 Fromearis and Philosophie Manuscripts of 1844, D. 143. 
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need, rooted in the very origins of the materialist conception of history, 
that was expressed by Marx when he defined The Origin of Species as a 
book which contained the natural-historical foundations of the human 
science on whose construction he was at work. In reality, from 1844 to 
1846, in the Esonomic-Philosopbic Maxuseripts and in The German Ideology, } 
these foundations still appeared in many ways too alim and scientifically 
too approximate to sustain a conception of the world which advanced 
the perspective of the unity of all sclences. It is clear that within the 
postulated coincidence of humanism and naturalism, of historical 
nature and natural history, Marx’s accent fell, and could not help 
falling, on that pert of natural history constituted by human history. 
Since this was not just ‘any part’ but the very centre of natural history, 
of the process leading to the humanization of nature, yet which had 
hitherto lain outside the domain of scientific inquiry and been con- . 
signed to the abstract speculations of the philosophy of history, Marrs < 
scientific endeavour could find no more appropriate object. The 
historicity of nature could not, however, have only this anthropological 
sense, could not be exhausted in that unity of man with nature which is ak 
result of the productive activity of men; for in that case there would 
still remain room above and beyond this béstorical nature for an original 
act of creation, in other words for the restoration of the old spiritualism 
beyond the limited confines of our material world. Although in the 
Maxauscripts of 1844 Marx still to some extent indulged in the naturalistic 
anthropologism of Feuerbach (which he superseded and criticized 
shortly thereafter in The German Ideology), he was aware of the danger of 
this restoration and did not heaitate to confront it with the most radical 
arguments against creationism. “The creation of the earth’, writes Marx, 
‘has received a mighty blow from geogeny—Le. from the science which » 
presents the formation of the earth, the farther development of the 
earth, as a process, as a self-generation. Gewratio esquivora is the only 
Be ee 
‘nature preceding human history’, which is yet never conceived 
given directly from eternity, always equal to itself, reappears in The 
Garman Ideology, in the passages already cited in which the historicity of 
nature is presented as the result of human productive activity. ‘Of 
course’, Marx adds, ‘in all this the priority of external nature remains 
unasealed, and all this has no direct application to the original men } 
produced by geesratio esquivoca.’'® 


For our purposes here, it is not of great importance to what extent, in 
these allusions to graeratio aeqxivoca, Marx had directly in mind the dis- 
putes that had raged within the natural sciences since the 17th century 
over the hypothesis of spontaneous generation, in which the idea had 
rebounded in a curious fashion from the vitalists to the mechanists. In 
any case, the notlon of gemeratio aequivoca had passed from scientific 
debates into the philosophical systems of the time, where it is to be 
found for example as the general mode of the origin of life in 
natural philosophies of Schelling and of Hegel. However, there is n 
specificity of reference in the way Marx alludes to this hypothesis; he 
takes from it only one element, the concept of self-formation, of genera- 


18 Ecomomnic and Philesophic Mamescripts of 1844, D. 144. 
19 The German Ideolegy, p. 58. 
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tion as a process of development, which therefore excludes any act of 
creation. The function of the idea of geesratio asgxivoca is therefore 
equivalent in the writings of the young Marx to the idea of evolutionism 
itself. Its most serious limitation is not that it rests on an ambiguous 
theory, later to be scientifically discredited,*° but above all that it 
remains only an idee, which in fact is marginal to Marx’s youthful out- 
look. In this way, however, the task of linking human history with the 
whole of the rest of natural history into a unitary conception of the 
world, was entrusted to a mere rational hypothesis, not empirically 
verified—indeed not even speculatively developed. On the other hand 
it must be acknowledged, however paradoxical it may seem, that this 
very limitation is an index of the seriousness and greatness of Marx 
right from the outset of his scientific activity. Once he had arrived at a 
conception of the development of society as a process of natural history, 
and was therefore convinced of the need to apply the rigour of the 
scientific method, based on rational reconstruction of facts empirically 
investigated, to the analysis of the laws of social development, he could 
not then for mere love of system invert the method and integrate the 
new materialist sefeace of society with the old materialist philosophy of 
nature, Only parallel progress of scientific research in all fields could 
have brought nearer in a real and not illusory way that prospect of a 
unitary science, whose full realization moreover presupposed for 
Marx, as we have seen, not only an advance of knowledge but also a 
further progress of social relations. We shall, in fact, see how the step 
forward in the direction of this prospect represented by the work of 
Darwin was immediately to be followed by two steps backward, with 
the active collaboration of Darwinist culture itself. 


2. The Materialist Method 


The Origin of Species finally gave the idea of evolutionism, the concep- 
tion of nature as an historical process, for the first time an entirely 
scientific, that is both rational and empirical, basis. Both purely rational 
hypotheses and collection, classification and analysis of empirical data 
are integral elements of the history of science, as constituent moments 
of its development. But the objective result of its movement of know- 
ledge, sciestific truth, is reached only when empirical research and rational 
interpretation coincide, without extraneous residues. Before Darwin 
this coincidence had not yet been attained in the theory of evolution. 
While the idea of evolution had been worked out on a speculative 
basis, above all by the materialist philosophers of the 18th century 
(Diderot, Maupertuis, Holbach and others), empirical research had 
been accumulating date which could not easily be squared with tradi- 
tional conceptions. Thus from Buffon onwards there had been no lack 


1 For the dispute over the notion of geseratio aegquiveca, seo Engels’s remarks in 
Dialectics of Nature (Moscow, 1966, pp. 296-7), and for the history of the theory, 
A. L Oparin, L’ Origine delle Vite sulla Terra, Turin 1956, pp. 7-44. 

2 This conception, which as we have seen was an achievement of the young Marx, 


operati 
face to the first edition of Capital (and indirectly in his postscript to the second 
edition), Marx explicitly stated his view of human history as natural history: ‘My 
standpoint, from which she evohdion of the economic formation of society is viewed as a pre- 
ess of natural bistery ...’ (Qur italics), Capital, Vol. I, Moscow 1961, p. 10. 
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of natural scientists who had attempted a new systematization of em- 

pirical data by relating them to evolutionist ideas. But the connection 

between the two always remained at least partly extrinsic. Even Lam- 

arck, unquestionably the most gifted of Darwin’s naturalist predeces- 

sors, could surmount the difficulties of the theory of evolution only by” 
extravagant hypotheses with no support in empirical analysis, and which 

had to resort on the one hand to natve mechanistic 

crudities and on the other to the deus ex machina of finalism. Neverthe- 

less, it was these attempts, for all their approximation and improvisa- 

tion, which made Darwin’s work possible. The idea of evolution, as a 

rational hypothesis to explain facts observed and data gathered, was 

certainly in Darwin’s mind (he says the idea ‘pursued’ him) long before 

he managed to demonstrate it scientifically; it was therefore, as an ides 

or rational hypothesis, no less a presupposition than his empirical re-> 
search, of the sciextific theory of evolution. Darwin then had to under- 

take more than twenty years’ work to rediscover in the facts, and only 
in the facts, the rationality of this hypothesis, in order for empirica- 
research and rational interpretation to coincide. i 


For this purpose, however, it was not enough to combine all the pos- 
sible arguments in favour of the theory of evolution with all the actual 
modifications of species. Darwin realized that no argument could have 
the foll value of proof if it did not provide an empirical explanation of 
the wade of evolution as well, the mechanism whereby species under- 
went modifications.~ The traditional models of the 
mechanism (the principle of use and disuse, and the influence of the 
external environment through the inheritance of acquired characteris- « 
tics) did not seem to him to be adequate; for however derivable from 
empirical observation, they had no explanatory self-sufficiency, and in 
fact always led back in one way or another to a teleological interpreta- 
tlon of nature. Darwin never intended to deny the value of theed- 
traditional models.” Instead he made a deeper examination of the con- 
ditions in which they became operative, and eventually found in the 
principle of natural selection the primipal agent of the mechanism of 
evolution, the most important fact round which all other facts could be 
rationally co-ordinated, the guiding thread which unravelled the tangle 
of apparent accident and reciprocal influence in which empirical ob-¢* 
servation always risked becoming lost. Any finalist explanation thus 
became superfluous, finally receiving, as Marx was to say, ‘the death- 
blow’. 


2 This methodological imperative was emphasized by Darwin In his Introduction to 
TA OE a wih ee haat 8): ‘In considering the Origin of Species, it is 
quite a naturalist, orgenic 


® The invalidity of the current view that counterposes Darwin to Lamarck over the 
problem of the inheritance of acquired characteristics, is demonstrated in the essay by 
P. Omodeo, “Darwin ce l’Ereditarieth dei Caratteri Acquisit!’, Selasie, 54, December 
1959- 
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Marx’s Comments in Capital 


The Origin of Species was thus bound to attract the attention and interest 
of Marx, not merely for its results, but also for its thoroughly materialist 
—that is, scientific—method. If in his first enthusiastic judgments, 
already recorded, Marx’s positive appreciations seem to concern only 
the overall conclusions of the work, he subsequently came to empha- 
size its methodological significance, along with the most controversial 
aspects of Darwinism. It is revealing, for example, that in an important 
footnote to Capital, which raises questions of method essential to the 
materialist conception of history in connection with the problem of the 
historiographic importance of technology, Marx uses precisely Darwin 
as the starting-point of his argument, citing his work as an exemplary 
application of the materialist method: ‘Darwin has interested us in the 
history of Nature’s Technology, ie. in the formation of the organs of 
plants and animals, which organs serve as instruments of production 
for sustaining life. Does not the history of the productive organs of 
man, of organs that are the material basis of all social organization, 
deserve equal attention ?”™ It is no less significant, however, that at the 
end of this note to Capital, Marx felt it necessary to warn against a 
materialism ‘abstractly modelled on the natural sciences’. The defects, 
he writes, of such a materialism, ‘that excludes history and its process, 
are at once evident from the abstract and ideological conceptions of its 
spokeamen, whenever they venture beyond the bounds of their own 
speciality.’ We must be careful to avoid any misunderstanding here. 
Marx does not warn us against the materialism of the natural sciences, 
but against « materialism abstractly modslled on the natural sciences. The 
distinction is fandamental: for him, in fact, materialist method and 
scientific method are equivalent, are two terms for the same concept (in 
fact, a little earlier in the same note, he speaks of ‘the only materialistic, 
and therefore only scientific method’).26 Nor does he think that the 
natural sclences necessarily exclude all historical development: the 
very example of Darwin shows the contrary. When, however, on this 
occasion he speaks of ‘history and its process’, the context makes it 
clear that he is referring to the historical process specific to human 
forces of production and to social relations that correspond to them: 
that is, the historical process outside which scientific knowledge of 
society is not possible, and in the name of which, therefore, we speak of 
historical materialism. It is this historical process which remains excluded 
from any type of materialism ‘abstractly modelled on the natural 
sciences’, with unhappy consequences when its advocates venture 
beyond the bounds of their own speciality. Marx, on the other hand, is 
careful not to conclude by inviting scientists to shut themselves up 


H Capital, Vol. I, p. 372. The passage continues: ‘Would not such a history be casier 
to comple, slnce, as Vico says, human history differs from naturel history in this, 
that we have made the former, but not the latter” We have seen, however, that this 
distinction should not be understood in any rigid sense, since for Marx the history of 
humanity is none other than a part of natoral history. For other suggestions of timi- 
lar value taken by Marx from the writings of Darwin, sce Capital, I, 
P- 341, ee ee, A ER AAE 294-5. 
PEE e ik 373. [The phrase rendered es ‘a materialism abstractly modelled on 
sciences’ by Germtana is abstrakt natarwisschafilichen Materiaticnens in the 
aaa ay see Werks, VoL 23, p. 393]. 
M Capital, I, p. 573. 


within the confines of their own respective disciplines. If he had done 
s0, he would have had to start by setting an example himself and ab- 
staining from frequent references to the natural sciences, Darwin in- 
cluded. What then is the relation between the various sciences, and in 
particular between natural sciences and social sciences, between) 
natural sciences and philosophy? The problem is indubitably a complex 
one, but examination of the ulterior relations between Marxism and 
Darwinism may help to clarify it. 


3. Darwin and Malthus 


We have seen that the first enthusiastic judgments of Marx and Engels 
on Darwin were always tempered by a reservation about the ‘crude 
English method’, the ‘gross English mode of development’, In general | 
this reservation was marginal in character, since it concerned not the 
method of investigation but the method of exposition. That the latter 
was not always up the standard of the former, that the scientific rigour 
of his method of research was often not matched by an equal rigour int 
his exposition, is a verdict to which Darwin himself would probably 
have found no objections. For in his Astobiograpby he was the first to 
admit the difficulties he had always experienced in expressing himself 
with clarity and concision, and candidly regretted his shortcomings: 
“There seems to be a sort of fatality in my mind leading me to put at 
first my statements and propositions in a wrong or awkward form.’?’ 


‘The reservation of Marx and Engels, however, becomes less marginal 
when we pass from Darwin’s general method of exposition to considera- 
tion of certain substantive questions where the inexactitude of his» 
formulations reveals a flaw in his reasoning. This is the case, for ex- 
ample, with the relation of Darwin to Malthus. However little Darwin, 
unlike his followers, was generally inclined to venture onae 
speciality, in this particular instance he did so, abandoning his 
known caution as a scientist. The resultant confusion was not confined 
to Darwin’s own understanding, for even today Malthus’s theory of 
population is commonly mentioned as one of the principal sources of 
Darwin’s theory of evolution. Darwin himself, when he invoked 
Malthus, was not preoccupied with deepening his comprehension of + 
the latter’s thought: he merely stopped at the first chance impression 
received from a fasma) reading of the Essay on the Principle of Popalation. 
In turn, none of the later interpreters of Darwin took the trouble to 
check the original texts, which are nevertheless well-known and easily 
accessible, to establish the exact value of Darwin’s reference.*8 


The Two Proportions 


In his introduction to The Origin of Species, in which he described the 
plan of the work, Darwin wrote the following passage: ‘In the next 


27 The Axtobiography of Charles Derwia (edited by Nora Barlow), London 1958, p. 137. 
™ It is regrettable that natul scientists make this mistake, but easily explicable, 
since the problem is of only incidental interest to them. It is noch more surprising 
that the same uncritical attitude is to be found among social scientists; see, for 
example, D. G. MacRae, “Darwinism and the Social Sciences’, in S. A. Barnett (ed.), 
AA Century of Darwin, London 1958, p. 296 f. 
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chapter the Struggle for Existence among all organic beings throughout 
the world, which inevitably follows from the high geometrical ratio of 
their increase, will be treated of. This is the doctrine of Malthus, applied 
to the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms.”9 ‘The scientific validity 
of any attempt to transfer a doctrine elaborated for soclety to the field of 
biology is disputable on principle, of course. But a methodological dis- 
cussion would in this case anyway be superfluous, since Darwin, at the 
very moment when he says he wants to apply the ‘doctrine of Malthus’ 
to the whole animal and vegetable kingdom, empties that doctrine of 
everything that defines it and finds himself with something quite 
different on his hands, which bears only a nominal relation to the 
former. Neither the principle of the struggle for existence, nor that of 
the natural increase of population in geometric proportion, in fact 
serve to justify the theory of Malthus, who himself—despite his pro- 
penaity to plagiarism, noted by Marx and other economists—appealed 
in turn explicitly to other authors to validate these principles. Malthus’s 
‘discovery’, the pillar on which his whole Essay on the Principle of Popala- 
tion rests, was the supposed divergence, the catastrophic pincer, between 
2 human population which in each period of twenty-five years grew 
naturally in geometric proportion, and means of subsistence which, 
whatever efforts were made (‘in the most favourable conditions of 
human industry’, said Malthus, in so far as he could foresee them) 
could not in the same period grow at more than arithmetical proportion. 
This divergence between the two proportions has a meaning only for 
human society, outside of which it is not, in fact, possible to speak of a 
continuous increase, even in arithmetical proportion, of the means of 
subsistence; whereas for plants and animals, according to Malthus, the 
problem does not even arise, since the matter would proceed ‘very 
simply’, by the mere automatic elimination of superfiuity.° While 
claiming to apply Malthus’s theory, Darwin in reality belied it; he was 
in fact to spend his whole career showing how complex, rich and multi- 
form the problem was which had appeared so ‘simple’ to Malthus. 


Probably a latent doubt as to whether he was forcing the meaning of 
Malthus’s theory somewhat did occur to Darwin. For he later intro- 
duces a variant of his first formulation, to cover the objection which 
must have struck him; in the same section, under the heading ‘geo- 
metrical powers of increase’, he writes: Tt is the doctrine of Malthus 
applied with manifold force to the whole animal and vegetable king- 
doms; for in this case there can be no artificial increase of food and no 
prudential restraint from marriage.”=! But with this nonchalant logical 
leap, Darwin failed to realize that, lacking the premise of an arith- 
metical progression of the means of subsistence, Malthus’s theory does 


19 The Origin af S. Ds Se 
ab Sex Malan: Biers an oie Pa of Dope ia 1803, pp. 2-4: ‘In plante 


and animals; and among animals, by thelr becoming the prey of each other.’ 
71 The Origin of Species, p. 33. 
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not apply ‘with manifold force’, it ceases to apply at all—losing any 
specific meaning to become a completely arbitrary metaphor devoid of 
content, a mere literary reminiscence. In reality, what interested Darwin 
was not the ‘geometric progression’ but the struggle for existence, as 
an indispensable presupposition of natural selection. But this struggle > 
for existence was not in fact related to any ‘rapid rate of increase in 
geometric progression’ of all living beings, as Darwin wrote in formal 
reference to Malthus, but simply to the fact that—as he himself im- 
mediately added—in each species ‘more individuals are produced than 
can possibly survive’. But for this phenomenon, the type of propor- 
tion in the rate of increase is irrelevant, and the struggle for existence 
would proceed indifferently—in the case of living beings not capable of 
producing and increasing their own conditions of existence—whether 
the proportion was geometrical or arithmetical (and in fact the rate of _ 
reproduction is more or less rapid depending on the different species of 
animals and vegetables). 
Malthus’s theory can thus be seen to have been superficially inter- > 
polated into Darwin’s thought, to which it remains substantially 
foreign. The fortuitous and haphazard character of Malthus’s influence 
on the author of The Origin of Species is, moreover, manifest from the 
passage of his Astobiography in which the scientist records the circum- 
stance in which he thought he had contracted his curious debt of grati- 
tude to the famous economist. After alluding to the first stages of his 
investigations, when he had still not managed to work out ‘how selec- 
tion could be applied to organisms living in a state of nature’, Darwin 
writes: ‘In October 1833, that is, fifteen months efter I had begun my 
ee eS I happened to read for amusement Malthus on F 
Popalation, and being well prepared to appreciate the struggle for 
existence which everywhere goes on from long-continned observation of the 
babits of animals and plants, it at once struck me that under these circum-4__ 
stances favourable variations would tend to be preserved, and un- 
favourable ones to be destroyed. The result of this would be the for- 
mation of new species. Here, then, I bad at last got a theory by which 
to work ...’.** The merits of Malthus for Darwin are therefore only in- 
direct, and can be reduced to the fact that Malthus had called his 
attention to the principle of the struggle for existence—a principle s 
which on the one hand Malthus himself made no claim to have fathered, 
and on the other hand Darwin had already obtained directly from em- 
pirical observation. It should be added that with the acquisition of the 
notion of the struggle for existence, he was still not even half-way 
towards his goal: for the eventual discovery of a ‘theory by which to 
work’ he had to reach the conclusion—for which Darwin certainly got 
no help from Malthus—that in the conditions of struggle for existence 
favourable variations tended to be conserved and unfavourable ones 
to be eliminated. 


We can therefore understand the reaction of Engels, when faced with 
those who like Dthring critidzed Darwin’s theory of the struggle for 
existence on the grounds of its presumed Malthusian origins. Now 
Darwin’,—Engels remarks, ‘would not dream of saying that the origis 
1 The Amtoblagraphy of Charles Darwin, p. 120. Our italics. 
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of the idea of the struggle for existence is to be found in Malthus. He 
only says that his theory of the struggle for existence is the theory of 
Malthus applied to the animal and plant world as a whole. However 
great the blunder made by Darwin in accepting the Malthusian theory 
so naively and uncritically, nevertheless anyone can see at the first 
glance that no Malthusian spectacles are needed to perceive the struggle 
for existence in nature—the contradiction between the countless host 
of germs which nature so lavishly produces and the small number of 
those which ever reach maturity; a contradiction which in fact for the 
most part finds its solution in a struggle for existence—often of ex- 
treme cruelty. Just as the law of wages has maintained its validity even 
after the Malthusian arguments on which Ricardo based it have long 
been consigned to oblivion, so likewise the struggle for existence can 
take place in nature, even without any Malthusian interpretation. ® 


The Deeper Link between Malthus and Darwin 


It still remains to be explained why Darwin let himself be influenced by 
a reading of Malthus up to the point of accepting uncritically a doc- 
trine he could very well have done without. In fact, the extrinsic and 
superficial link between Darwin’s thought and Malthus’s work reveals 
a deeper relationship of Ths Origin of Species with something much more 
serious and important: precisely with the reality to which the Essay of 
ths Principle of Population brutally drew attention, even if it then tended 
to mystify it in the interests of the dominant classes. It is not so mach 
the social doctrise of Malthus which was applied, as Darwin stated, to 
the plant and animal world, as the socia) reality which inspired the 
doctrine that found in the eyes of the natural scientist a singular reflec- 
tion in the reality of the vegetable and animal nature which was the 
subject of his research. This double aspect of the relationship between 
Darwin and Malthus (where the superficiality of the direct relation was 
redeemed by the profundity of the indirect relation) was pointed out by 
Marx in a letter to Engels in 1862. “Darwin, whom I have looked up 
again, amuses me when he says he is applying the “Malthusian” 

also to plants and animals, as if with Mr. Malthus the whole point were 
not that he does sz apply the theory to plants and animals but only to 
human beings—and with geometrical progreasion—as opposed to 
plants and animals. It is remarkable how Darwin recognizes among 


™ Engels, Astt-Dabring, Moscow 1947, p. 86. These considertions were developed 
by Engels in 2 passage of the Dislecties ef Nature which stresses the complexity of the 
between 


phrase if used as an explanatory principle or natural lew of all history. Thus he com- 


nothing but a phrase) ‘the struggle for life’, and the content of this phrase is the 
Malthusian lew of population, or rather, over-population. So, instead of analysing 
historically 


beasts and plants his English society with its division of labour, com- 
petition, opening up of new markets, “inventions”, and the Malthusian 
“struggle for existence”. It is Hobbes’s belløw omninm contra omms, and 
one is reminded of Hegel’s Phesomesclogy, where civil society is des- 
cribed as a “spiritual animal kingdom” while in Darwin the animal > 
kingdom figures as civil society.” The amused and ironic tone of 
these comments should not mislead us; Marx is not satirizing Darwin, 
for whom his admiration—as we shall see—never waned, but regis- 
tering an objective satire on bourgeois society that is reflected even in 
the disinterested work of a great natural scientist. It is in this sense that 
the same theme was to be taken up again later by Engels in the preface 
to the Dislectics of Nature: “Darwin did not know what a bitter satire he 
wrote on mankind, and especially on his countrymen, when he showed 
that free competition, the struggle for existence, which the economists 
celebrate as the highest historical achievement, is the normal state of 
the axiwal kingdom. Only conscious organization of social production, 

in which production and distribution are carried on in a planned way, j? 
can lift mankind above the rest of the animal world as regards the 
social aspect, in the same way that production in general has done this 
for men in their aspect as species.’ 


For his part Darwin did not even reach the threshold of these prob- 
lems. Not only did he never surpass the limits of bourgeois society, he 

did not even succeed in imagining a way in which it would be possible 

to apply to the study of society the same scientific methods which he 
himself had coherently employed to investigate the laws of develop- 
ment of organic nature. It is true that Darwin was not the author of the 
Social Darwinism which was to infest the positivist culture of the end £ 
of the 19th century, and basically had minimal responsibility for this 
by-product of his theories. But to the extent to which he could not 
avoid at least touching on the field of social problems, even he was not ¢~ 
excempt from a methodological decadence. Thus, for example, his con- 
conclusions in The Descent of Mas on the ‘progress of the well-being of 
the human race’ are of some significance. It is, he says, a problem 
‘difficult to solve’ (but the more difficult, of course, the less scientifically 
founded the terms of the problem). Although Malthus is not named in 
this passage, his theory of population remains Darwin’s only available „M 
point of reference; on the other hand he is so intellectually casual here 
that after having claimed to apply Malthus’s social theory to the whole 
of organic nature, he ends by rejecting the conclusions of Malthusian- 
ism in the social field itself. However, the reason with which he justi- 
fies his anti-Malthusian theses are just as unscientific as those cus- 
tomarily used to support the opposite Malthusian theses. Thus, the 
restriction of marriage proposed by Malthus to combat the pheno- 
menon of over-population is criticized by Darwin, on the grounds that 
without over-population the pre-requisite for the struggle for existence 
H Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 128. In his historical analysis of theories of F 
surplus value, Marx expresaly emphasized the importance of Darwin’s work as a 
EPA ‘refutation’ of Malthue’s theory: Thesrses of Sarpias Valm, Vol. IX, London 
1969, p. I21. 

33 Dialsctiss of Nature, p. 35. See also Anti-Dabring, pp. 524, 3533; and Engels’s letters 

to Langs of 29 March 1865 and Lavrov of 12-17 November 1875, Selected Corres- 
poadence, pp. 171-3 and 301-4. 
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would be lacking, and without the struggle for existence Darwin can- 
not conceive the possibility of progress.36 The descent at this point 
from the materialism of the natural sciences to a materialism abstractly 
modelled on the natural sciences is patent. As a scientist, Darwin drew from 
empirical observation of the animal and plant world the principle of the 
struggle for existence, and used it concretely to investigate the processes 
of development of organic natare and thus to discover their mechan- 
isms and laws; but as far as the processes of society were concerned, it 
did not even occur to him that he should follow the same scientific 
method of research, and he confined himself instead to an abstract ex- 
tension of results obtained from natural science to another sclence— 
that of society—where he supposed it possible to draw valid conclu- 
sions without any concrete or specific research. The result is the strange 
paradox that the scientist who more than any other contributed by his 
theory of evolution to demonstrating the historicity of nature, ended 
by denying and excluding the historical process in the very part of 
natural history that is human history. The struggle for existence, which 
conditions the development of the plant and animal world, becomes an 
eternal law of nature from which man can never escape, not only a 
stimulus but at the same time an insurmountable barrier of evolution. 
This conclusion remains even if Darwin adds, with eclectic caution, 
that he does not mean the struggle for existence to be taken as the sole 
or even the principal instrument of progress in human history. The 
signal for a methodological inversion was now given: denial of the 
eternity of natural laws, and their reinterpretation as historical laws, 
lapsed back into affirmation of historical laws of social development as 
eternal laws of nature. 


This methodological inversion—which in Darwin himself is only sug- 


gested, remaining on the margins of his work as a sign of the bourgeois 
limits of his thought—was to become central to Darwinist culture, not 


only indicating its limits, but determining the fundamental character of 
its influence. However, this shift was to be possible because Darwin, 
despite the step he accomplished towards bringing the natural sclences 
and the historical sciences together, had already left the problem of the 
unity of sclence in a new impasse. 


H Darwin, The Descent of Man, London 1901, p. 945: ‘Man, like every other animal, 
has no doubt edvanced to his present high condition through a struggle for eris- 
tence consequent on his rapid multiplication; and if he is to advance still higher, it is 
to be feared that be must remain subject to a severe struggle. Otherwise he would 
sink into indolence, and the more gifted men would not be more successful in the 
battle of life than the less gifted. Hence our natural rate of Increase, though leading to 
many and obvious evils, must not be greatly diminished by any means.’ Malthus was 
also preoccupied with ‘indolence’ in his Eoy om the Principle of Population, and to 
avoid it he wanted the limitation of births to be entrusted exclusively to the means 
‘indicated by reason end sxnctloned by religion’, so that ‘the desire for marriage 
should conserve all its force, quicken activity and impel the celibate to acquire by his 
labour the degree of comfort he is wanting’; and he therefore rejected with contempt 
‘any means artificial and foreign to the laws of nature which might be adopted to 
testrict population, both as an immoral means and ss tending to suppress a necessary 
stioralns for inciting men to work. If in every marriage the number of children were 
to be subjected to a voluntary imitation, ane would have to fear an increase of in- 
dolence’. 
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4. Science, Philosophy and Religion 


An indispensable condition, though not the only one, for overcoming 
this impasse is that each science should not shut itself up within its own 
concerns and ignore all the other sciences. But it cannot be denied that 
this desirable goal is confronted with a practical obstacle in the in- > 
creasing specialization of research; nor can it be asked that this speciali- 
zation be sacrificed for the sake of broadening the horizon of the in- 
dividual knowledge of each scientist. However, lack of intellectual 
curiosity outside his own field of research will never be the mark of a 
scientist’s greatness. This does not mean, of course, that a great 
scientist cannot have intellectual limits which he fails to surmount, nor 
that his value as a scientist is inversely proportional to these limits; it 
may, however, be said that the less they impinge on his research the 
more he will acknowledge them as such, as personal limits, and not ~ 
pretend to justify them as limits of science. An acknowledgment of this 
kind can also be found in Darwin, in that measured and frank self- 
criticism which is one of the finest passages of his Astobiography, a \ 
moving document of scientific probity and scholarly humanity.°” i 


Clearly, Marx too could not hope to deal simultaneously—on the plane 
of research—with both social and natural sciences, nor did he ever 
imagine resolving the problem of the unity of science by a utopian 
omniscience. A scientist like Marx, not only could not help being 
interested in the impetuous development of the natural sciences of his 
time, but was particularly obliged to ask himself what were the overall 
intellectual perspectives into which the new scientific discoveries 
should be inserted. The need to acquire critical and more than super- 
ficlal information about them thus became an imperative task, which » 
could not be eluded. Engels, as we have seen, had been the first to 
move in this direction, and Marx did not fail to recall this when he in 
turn felt the need to follow the same path. In a letter to Engels on the¢— 
4th of July 1864—which shows him immersed in works on physiology, 
histology and anatomy of the nervous system—after having noted with 
pleasure a certain correspondence between a point in Hegel’s Pheso- 
mexology and the critique of phrenology in Lord’s Popalar Physiology, he 
added: ‘You know that (1) I get round to everything late; and (2) I 
always follow in your footsteps. So it is likely that now in my free time J 
I will devote myself 2 lot to anatomy and physiology, and also. that I 
will attend courses (with demonstrations ad orx/os and dissections).”38 Of 
course, we should not take this declaration from Marx about his rela- 
tlons with Engels literally; the affectionately joking exaggeration— 
which would have been out of place had Marx not been sure of the 
complete leck of any intellectual vanity in his great friend and col- 
laborator?®—should not, however, be allowed to conceal the real 


37 The Antoblograpby of Charles Darwin, pp. 136-42. 

4 Works, Vol. 50, p. 418. 

39 Tt is easy to imagine the way in which his letter might have been used by another + 
man; but when after Marx’s death a tendency developed to overestimate Engels’s 


‘scttle this point’ by stating publicly: ‘What I contributed—at any mte with the 
exception of my work in a few special fields—Marx could very well have done 
without me. What Marx accomplished I could not have achieved.’ Marx-Engels, 
Selected Works, p. 618. 
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significance of these expressions. From them it is clear that (1) Engels 
acted as an important intellectual stimulus to Marx and (2) Marx attri- 
buted great value to the field which was later systematically developed 
by Engels in Asti-Dahring and the Dialectics of Nature. 


Houxley’s Agnosticism 


We should not, on the other hand, be surprised that in this period of 
natural scientific apprenticeship the fadgment of Marx and Engels on 
individual questions of detail is sometimes unfounded, and that their 
opinions do not always coincide.“ What is more important, however, is 
to evaluate fundamental questions of scientific orientation, and it is 
about them—where the agreement between Marx and Engels is always 
complete—that the principal themes of the cultural debate set off by the 
spread of Darwinism in fact crystallized. At the centre of this debate 
was the problem of the relationship between science and philosophy, 
between science and religion. It is true that even here the issues did not 
concern only Darwin, and not even principally Darwin (who, as 
Labriola observed, ‘was not the philosopher of his sclence’#! and 
remained on the side-lines, leaving to his supporters, led by Huxley— 
‘the attorney-general of Darwinism’—both the responsibility for more 
general theorization and the onus of public polemics), The intellectual 
revolution which started with the publication of The Origin of Species all 
of a sudden found its first battle-field on the terrain of religion. Yet it 
was a conflict which did not last long, at least in its sharpest forms, soon 
tending to find a basis for partial accommodation. Engels, in a letter of 
April 1863 drawing Marx’s attention to some writings of Lyell and 
Hurley, wrote: “They are making a great fuss here with violent attacks 
against the old beliefs, and from all sides’, but he added the waming 
there would inevitably be a search to prepare some diluted form of 
rationalism for the defense of religion.“ A few years later, in 1868, it 
was Marx who pointed out a contradictory symptom of the attitude of 
Darwinist culture: “Hurley, in his last talk at Edinburgh, in which he 
showed himself more materialist again than in the last few years, still 
left himself a back door for retreat. So long as we effectively observe 
and think, we can never get away from materialism. But this merely 
resolves into a relation of cause and effect, and “your great country- 
man Hume” has already shown that these categories have nothing to 
do with things in themselves. Ergo you are free to believe what you 
want. QED.”# Later, as is well known, Huxley was to coin the happy 
term ‘agnosticism’ for this position, and Engels in turn was doing no 
more than taking up Marx’s remarks again when he spoke of this as a 
‘materialism that is ashamed of itself.’ 


+ See, for example, the polemical exchange between Marx and Engels over a book 
by Pierre Trémaux (Origine e Transformations ds [ Homme of des Astres Bates, Paris 
1865), whose scientific accuracy Engels fudged severely, while Marx was inclined to 
overestimate it, immediately hailing it as ‘a notable advance on Darwin’. In fact, this 
work disappeared without a trece in the history of biological science. See the letters 
from Marx of 7 August, 13 August and 3 October 1866, and from Engels of to 
Angust, z October and 5 October 1866; Werks, Vol. 31, pp. 247-52, 256-61. 

+ Labriola, Saggi i Materialisme Stories, p. 218. 

4 Werks, VoL 30, p. 358. 

Werke, Vol. 32, p. 229. 

# See the preface to the English translation of Socieiinw: Uteplan amd Scientific, in 
Marx-Engels, Selected Works, pp. 384-6. 


Darwin’s Doubts 


There is no doubt that this mantle of agnosticism enabled the scientific 
spirit of Darwinism to mollify and deflect the obstacles to it, making 
its success quicker and casier, but at the same time preparing the condi- 
tions for its later collapse. The way in which this process occurred 
seems tortuous in many respects, but it is not difficult to reconstruct its 
essential outlines. Darwin, for example, was personally an unbeliever 
(or at least became so at a certain point), but he did not want this to be 
publicly known, and thus preferred to continue to let it be believed that 
evolutionism was compatible with religion. In private he professed 
himself an ‘agnostic’, but his agnosticism, unlike Huxley’s, was inno- 
cent of any philosophical emphasis; it was basically no more than a new 
way of acknowledging his own personal limits, at which he considered 
it honest, as well as pradent, to stop. On the other hand, the content of 
his agnosticism indubitably represented an advance on his previous 
positions. In one passage of his Astobiograpby he records that in the 
period when he was writing The Orighs of Species he had come to theist 
conclusions: since it was impossible to explain ‘this immense and 
wonderful universe, including man with his capacity for looking far 
backwards and far into futurity, as the result of blind chance or 
necessity’, he was inevitably compelled to have recourse ‘to a First 
Cause having an intelligent mind in some degree analogous to that of 
man’. This conclusion was, however, after many vicissitudes eventually 
shaken by doubt: ‘Can the mind of man, which has, as I fully believe, 
been developed from a mind as low as that possessed by the lowest 
animal, be trusted when it draws such grand conclusions? May these 
not be the result of the connection between cause and effect which 
strikes us a necessary one, but probably depends merely on inherited 
experience? Nor must we overlook the probability of the constant 


inculcation in a belief in God on the minds of children producing so | 


strong and perhaps an inherited effect on their brains not yet fully 
developed, that it would be as difficult for them to throw off their 
belief in God, as for a monkey to throw off its instinctive fear and 
hatred of a snake.’#3 Huxley himself would never have dared to advance 
such an impious argument against religion. It was not, however, mere 
caution or simple tactical prudence, but above all an awareness of the 
unscientific characters of these ideas, that prevented Darwin from 
exposing them publicly. In substance he limited himself in this field to 
proposing conjectures, to which however he did not seek to attribute 
greater value than to any other conjecture. The passage just cited from 
the Astobiography in fact concludes: ‘I cannot pretend to throw the 
least light on such abstruse problems. The mystery of the beginning of 
all things is insoluble by us; and I for one must be content to remain an 
Agnostic.’ 


Darwin’s agnosticism therefore has a more modest tone than Huxley’s, 


The Astoblography of Charles Darwin, pp. 93~4. In earlier editions of the Asse- 
biograpiy, the last part of this passage was suppressed at the direct instance of 
Datwin’s wife, as emerges from her letter to her son Francis, mentioned in a foot- 
note in the Barlow edition. For Darwin’s attitude to religion, see the whole section 
of the Asteblegraphy on this topic (pp. 85-96), together with chapter nineteen of the 
biography by Arthur Kelth, Darwin Resalmd, London 1955. 
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betraying a perplexity which leaves a door open to all solutions. If 
human reason does not deserve to be relied upon when it speculatively 
deduces the idea of God, it is not apparent why in Darwin’s eyes it 
should merit greater confidence when it speculatively denies it, given 
that in neither case can there be any experimental proof. Content with 
having wrested away from speculation another portion of its domain, 
the scientist falls back on himself, not daring to destroy that domain 
completely. To do so, however, would have necessitated not only an 
acknowledgment of the social character of all speculative thought, 
starting with religious speculation (and Darwin, as we have seen, 
approaches this acknowledgment) but a passage back from the critique 
of speculation to the critique of society; it would have involved, in 
other words, a rendez-vous with Marx. 


The Correspondence between Marx and Darwin 


But while Marx was in a position to understand and appreciate in all its 
importance the work of Darwin, by contrast Darwin was not capable of 
broadening his intellectual horizon to perceive at least the significance 
of the work of Marx, and in fact let fall the opportunities he was offered 
to acquaint himself with it. The two letters which Darwin wrote to 
Marx provide in this respect a significant testimony. The first, dated 
the 1st of October 1873, was occasioned by Marx’s dispatch of a com- 
plementary copy of Capital, the second edition of which had just been 
published. It reads: 


‘Dear Sir, 
I thank you for the honour which you have done me by sending me 
your great work on Capital; and I heartily wish that I was more worthy 
to receive it, by undersmnding more of the deep and important subject 
of political economy. Though our studies have been so different, I 
believe that we both earnestly desire the extension of knowledge, and 
that this in the long run is sure to add to the happiness of Mankind. 
I remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully 
Charles Darwin’ 


Despite the courteous tone of this letter, it was clearly Darwin’s ioten- 
tion to stay clear of a sclence which was not his own, and it seems in 
fact that the copy of Cepital remained uncut in the library of Down 
House.‘ It would not, however, be fair to attribute this fact to bias or 
ill-will: after all, Marx’s work is not suitable reading for ‘amusement’, 
like Malthus’s Essay, and demanded an intellectual effort that Darwin’s 
mind, virtually devoid of economics or philosophy, was not equipped 
to undertake. Other preoccupations, however, must have come into 
play when Darwin unexpectedly found himself faced with a proposal to 
link his name publicly with that of Marx. In 1880, in fact, Marx asked 
Darwin by letter for permission to dedicate Volume II of Capital to 
him.*? Unfortunately, Marx’ s letter has not been found, and we lack 
some of the essential data for clarifying the significance of this inter- 


acter ips te E gap acide Poets p. XV. 
41 See Karl Marx—Chroaikh seimes Lebens in Eiexeldaten, Moscow 1934, D. 379. 
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esting episode in fall. Darwin’s reply, declining Marx’s offer, has how- 
ever been preserved.‘* The letter is dated 13 October 1880: 

Private 
Dear Sir, 
Ie modh obliped foe yout kind [eticeand the enclosure, The publica” 
tlon in any form of your remarks on my writings really requires no con- 
sent on my part, and it would be ridiculous in me to give consent to 
what requires none. I should prefer the Part or Volume not to be 
dedicated to me (though I thank you for the intended honour) as this 
implies to a certain extent my approval of the general publication, 
about which I know nothing. Moreover though I am a strong advocate 
for free thought on all subjects, yet it appears to me (whether rightly or 
wrongly) that direct arguments against christianity and theism pro- 
duce hardly any effect on the public; and freedom of thought is best 
promoted by the gradual illumination of men’s minds, which follows 
from the advance of science. It has, therefore, been always my object to 


` 


avoid writing on religion, and I have confined myself to science. IA 


may, however, have been unduly biassed by the pain which it would 

give some members of my family, if I aided in any way direct attacks on 

religion. I am sorry to refuse you any request, but I am old and have 

very little strength, and looking over proof-sheets (as I know by pre- 
sent experience) fatigues me much. 

I remain, Dear Sir, Yours Faithfully, 

Ch. Darwin’ 


The Contemporary Context 


Although in this letter Darwin seems preoccupied solely with the re- 
lations between science and religion, it is probable that the reasons for 
his negative reply to Marx’s request, as also the reasons for the request 
itself, are to be sought in other circumstances which are not explicitly 
apparent here. To start with, it should be noted that in 1880, although 
Marx had recommenced working on the continuation of Capital, the 
publication of Volume II was anything but near. There was not yet a 
final draft (nor, of course, would there ever be), nor were any printet’s 
proofs in preparation. The problem of a possible dedication, with the 


proposal to send Darwin in due course the proofs to read, was not ` 


therefore posed in an immediate way. Marx’s inquiry had in all prob- 
ability a less contingent purpose. For the possibility of establishing on 
scientific ground the relations between Darwinism and socialism, if 
accepted by Darwin, would have finally discouraged the dilettante 
polemic which was developing in those years, and was to continue for 
several decades, with equal superficiality on the part of scientists and 


Darwin's first letter to Marx in 1873 was published by Edward Aveling in 1897 
in his article in Naw Zeit, ‘Charles Darwin und Karl Marr—eine Parallels’ (which 
appeared simultaneously in New Cantary Review and Devenir Social). Darwin's second 
letter of 1880 was published for the first time in the Soviet Journal Ped Zmesenes 
sre Gea et ey No. 1-2. The originals of both letters are now kept at the Institute 

Marxtsm-Leniniem in Moscow. Keith, In his Derwis Resalued, cites the second 
Bt ede ues i ac TE ean ea 
vious translation into another language. 
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socialists.49 The onset of this polemic went back to 1877 when Virchow, 
in order to justify his hostility to Darwinism in the most vehement way 
at the Munich Congress of German naturalists, did not hesitate to warn 
that it ‘led directly to socialism’. To defend Darwin from the super- 
ficial and malicious criticism of Virchow, another great scientist like 
Haeckel found no better solution than to attack socialism, eventually 
advising right-thinking statesmen to spread Darwin’s theary of evolu- 
tion ‘as the best antidote to the absurd egalitarian theses of the social- 
ists’. The political tendency of Darwinism was, he claimed, in fact 
neither socialist nor even democratic, but aristocratic. “The theory of 
natural selection teaches’, said Haeckel, ‘that in the life of humanity, 
as in that of plants and animals, it is only a small privileged minority 
that always and everywhere manages to live and grow; the immense 
majority, on the contrary, suffers and succumbs more or less pre- 
maturely.’ This was the ideological road that was promptly taken by the 
most reactionary ‘Social Darwinists’ to justify imperialist wars and the 
exploitation of the majority by a minority.°° But even the Darwinian 
socialists showed little sense or judgment. Imbued with positivist cul- 
ture, even when they professed themselves Marxists, they would not 
abandon the bad habit of finding new proofs for socialism in the natural 
sciences, an aberration deplored by Engels.*! Appropriating the Vir- 
chow-Haeckel polemic, they bad no hesitation in mechanically in- 
verting the terms of the controversy and basing themselves on the 
scientific authority of Virchow to use in favour of socialism the argu- 
ments advanced by the German scientist against Darwiniam.* 


Compared with this superficiality, Darwin’s caution appears subjec- 
tively justified. On the other hand, knowing Marx only by name, he 
must have feared that if he accepted the dedication of a book by a 
socialist, he would nourish new misunderstandings. Yet in this way 
Darwin’s very prudence and his tendency to agnosticism—which 
affected not only the problem of religion, but all other questions outside 


Tg: PESEE EIE IA EREE of T PEAL A EREE TI 
and Darwinism is extremely large. The weightiest, although somewhat dubious, 
volume is Lodwig Woltmann, Dis Darsieische Theorie umd der Secialixquas, Düsseldorf 


1899. 

1 For the reactionary character of Social Darwinism, sce Rudolf Gottschalk, 
“Darwin und der Soxieldarwinismms’, in Dewtoebe Zeitschrift far Philerepbde, 1959, No. 
4, PP. 521-39. Some information is also provided in O. Barle, Idee e Dattrine Ism- 
pertalistiche mel? Inghilterra Vitteriana, Bari 1953, pp. 248 f. There is a very broad 
and penctreting—if incomplets—analysis of German Social Darwinism in Georg 
Lukács, Der Zerstirang der V wrvmnft, Nexvwied 1962, pp. 591-605. 


and the Italian Harlco Ferri in Secialirme s Sctenxa Posttiva (Darwin-Spancer-Mar~), 
Rome 1894, p. 19. Labriole’s comment that Ferri’s work had encountered ‘little 
response’ (Saggi m! Materialisme Storice, p. 232) was not wholly accurate. It was 
translated into numerous languages, and was praised by Bebel himeelf in a subsequent 
edition of his own book, in which he declared himself in ‘complete agreement’ with 
Ferri. Some criticisms of Ferri’s work can be found, however, in the journal Der 
sevialistische Akademiker, ns well as in the two reviews mentioned by Labriols. In 


in Italy by Napoleone Colajanni in a book (I Secialiowo, Catania, 1884) which directly 
inspired Ferri. 
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his own field of research—objectively encouraged the superficial 
eclecticism of Darwinist culture in general. Thus it proved possible in 
turn to combine Darwinism with religion,™ with imperialism and 
racism, with socialism, with the tritest positivist banalities, with the 
most contrary ideological and philosophical tendencies, with Spencer or 
with Nietzsche. The scientific spirit, which in the second half of the 19th 
century had seemed destined to penetrate all fields of knowledge, 
could not but be finally compromised by such eclecticism. Thus was 
revealed the illusion into which Darwin had fallen when he trusted in 
the spontaneity of intellectual progress, in the ‘gradual illumination of 
men’s minds which follows from the advance of science’. While 
scientific advance in fact continued to be rapid, the cognitive value of 
sclence was at the same time increasingly questioned, until eventually 
the ‘eternal values of the spirit’ were allowed to return to the fray and to 
celebrate new triumphs, while scientists, sequestered within their 
specializations, were relegated to a subordinate function within early 
zoth-century culture. 


d 
The sole alternative to this process of involution was seen by Marx and 
Engels in a return to the best philosophic tradition, understood as the 
‘experimental history’ of thought: of the real thought necessary to the 
art of operating with concepts (Engels). Hence their partial revaluation 
of the Hegelian dialectic, indicated very explicitly by Marx and de- 
veloped by Engels in ways which can seem excessive if we do not bear 
in mind this historical need to reassert the rigour of rational thought, 
without which science is degraded to a purely instrumental value, 
available for all uses. Today, the interest of the theme of the relation 
ship between Marxism and Darwinism in the superficial traditional 
terms of eclectic integration (as formulated by Bebel and Kautsky, by 
Bernstein and Lafargue, as well as by our own Enrico Ferri) has 
naturally expired. But at a time when new scientific advances risk 
following the same parabola as those of the 19th century, with the aid? 
now of neo-poaltivist agnosticism, there is every reason for us to 
ponder once again this first historical example of a new conception of 
the relations between philosophy and science, between natural sclences 
and social sciences. 





In Italy, for crample, Derwinizm was first introduced in a guise that reconciled it ee 

with religion, which provoked mistrnst on all aides, See the anrosing description of 
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versity, cited by Montalenti in his introduction to the recent Italian edition of The 

Origin of Species (Turin 1959). ee ee ee a 
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Ralph Miliband 


Poulantzas and the Capitalist State 


One or two preliminary remarks about this review-article may be in order. In 
New Left Review 58 (November-December 1969), Nicos Poulantzas wrote a very 

\\ stimulating and generous review of my book The State in Capitqlist Society; and in 
the following issue of NLR, I took up some of his comments and tried to meet 
some of his criticisms. This exchange attracted a good deal of attention, both in 
this country and elsewhere: obviously, and whether adequately or not, we had 
touched on questions concerning the state which Marxists and others felt to be 
important. I thought that the publication in English of Poulantzas’s own book 
on the state? (it first appeared in French in 1968) would provide an opportunity 
to continue with the discussion that was then started, and to probe further some 

4 of the questions which were then raised. Unfortunately, the attempt to do this 
must, so far as I am concerned, be made in a much mote critical vein than I had 
-expected. The reason for this is that on re-reading the book in English five years 
after reading it in the original, I am very much more struck by its weaknesses 
than by its strengths. This is not a matter of poor translation: a random check 
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that the team of translators which was required for the task 
struggled valiantly and not unsuccessfully with an exceedingly difficult 
French text. It is a pity that the book is so obscurely written for any 
reader who has not become familiar through painful initiation with the 
linguistic code and mode of exposition of the Althusserian 
school to which Poulantzas relates. But too much ought not to be made 
of this: serious Marxist work on the state and on political theory in 
general is still sufficiently uncommon to make poor exposition a second- 
ary defect—though the sooner it is remedied, the more likely it is that 
a Marxist tradition of political analysis will now be encouraged to take 
root. 


Nor need a second and different objection that might be made against 
the book be taken as decisive, or even as particularly significant. This is 
its abstractness. The sub-title of the book in French (which the English 
edition does not reproduce) is : de? Etat Capitaksts. But the fact is that the 
book hardly contains any reference at all to an actual capitalist state any- 
where. Poulantzas says at the beginning of the work that ʻI shall also 
take into consideration not simply in research but also in exposition, 
concrete capitalist social formations’ (p. 24). But he doesn’t, not at least 
as I understand the meaning of the sentence. He seems to me to have an 
absurdly exaggerated fear of empiricist contamination (‘Out, out, 
damned fact’); but all the same, accusations of abstractness are rather 
facile and in many ways off the polnt—the question is what kind of 
abstractness and to what purpose. In any case, and notwithstanding the 
attention to concrete social formations promised in the above quotation, 
Poulantzas makes it quite clear that his main concern is to provide a 
‘reading’ of texts from Marx and Engels, and also from Lenin, on the 
state and politics. Such a ‘reading’, in the Althusserlan sense, is, of 
course, not a presentation or a collation of texts; nor is it a commentary 
on them or even an attempt at interpretation, though it is partly the 
latter. It is primarily a particular theorization of the texts. Poulantzas} 
makes no bones about the nature of the exercise: ‘In order to use the 
texts of the Marxist classics as a source of information, particularly on 
the capitalist state’, he writes, ‘it has been necessary to complete them 
and to subject them to a particular critical treatment.” Similarly, he 
notes that ‘these texts are not always explicit... Marx and Engels often 
analyse historical realities by explicitly referring to notions insufficient 
for their explanation. These texts contain valuable guide lines, so long 
as the necessary scientific concepts contained in them are deciphered, 
concepts which are either absent, or, as is more commonly the case, are 
present in the practical state’. One may feel a bit uneasy about this 
‘complementation’ of texts and at their subjection to ‘particular 
critical treatment’. But at least, the author appears to be playing fair in 
declaring what he is doing, and the enterprise is not in itself illegitimate 
—indeed, there is no other way of effecting a theorization. The ques- 
BO ee OIE yee rg come E 


1 Nicos Poulentxas, Palitical Pewer and Social Classes (NLB end Sheed and Ward), pp. 
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2 Political Power and Social Classes, D. 19. 
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whether the ‘deciphering’ has produced an accurate message. I will 
argue below that it has not and that much of Poulantzas’s ‘reading’ con- 
stitutes a serious misrepresentation of Marx and Engels and also of the 
actual reality he is seeking to portray. 


I. Structures and Levels 


I want to start by noting that the basic theme of the book, its central 
‘problematic’, is abeolutely right; and that Poulantzas, whatever else 
may be said about his work, directs attention to questions whose core 
importance not only for but é the Marxist analysis of politics cannot be 
sufficiently emphasized. What he is concerned to re-affirm is that the 
political realm is not, in classical Marxism, the mere reflection of the 
economic realm, and that in relation to the state, the notion of the 
latter’s ‘relative autonomy’ is central, not only in regard to ‘exceptional 
circumstances’, but in aX circumstances. In fact, this notion may be 
taken as the starting-point of Marxist political theory. As with Althus- 
ser, ‘economism’ js for Poulantzas one of the three cardinal sins (the 
other two being ‘historicism’ and ‘humanism’); and even though his 
anti‘economism’ is so obsessive as to produce its own ‘deviations’, 
there is no doubt that ‘economistic’ misinterpretations of the politics 
of classical Marxism have been so common among enemies and adher- 
ents alike that even some stridency in the assertion of the central im- 
portance of the concept of the relative autonomy of the political in 
Marxist theory may not come amiss.* A 


Still, to insist on this ss only a starting-point, however important. Once 
it has been established, the questions follow thick and fast: how rela- 
tive is relative? In what circumstances is it more so, or less? What 
form does the autonomy assume? And so on. These are the key ques- 
tions of a Marxist political sociology, and indeed of political sociology 
tout court. It would be absurd to blame Poulantzas for not having, in 
this book, provided an answer to all these questions. The real trouble, 
as I see it, is that his approach to these questions prevents him from pro- 
viding a satisfactory answer to them. In my Rept to Poulantzas in 
NLR 59, I said that his mode of analysis struck me as leading towards 
what I then called ‘structural super-determinism’. I think that was right 
but that a more accurate description of his approach and of its results 
would be stracturalist abstractionism. By this I mean that the world of 


4 A simple illustration of the point Is the common interpretation of the most familiar 
of all the Marxist formulations on the state, that which is to be found in the Com 
mamii Manifesto, where Marx end Engels assert that ‘the modern State is but a com- 
mittee for managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie’, This has regu- 
larly been taken to mean not only that the state acts ow bubal/f of the dominant or 
‘ruling’ class, which is one thing, but that ìt acts at the bebes? of that clase, which is an 
altogether different assertion and, as I would argue, 2 vulgar deformation of the 
thought of Marx and Engels. For what they are saying is that ‘the modern state is but 
a committee for managing the commer affairs of the mbok bourgeoisie”: the notion of 
common affairs assumes the existence of particular ones; and the notion of the whole 
bourgeoisie implies the existence of separate elements which make up that whole, 
This being the case, there is an obvious need for an institution of the kind they refer 
to, namely the state; and the state esxso? mect this need without enjoying a certain 
degree of autonomy. In other words, the notion of autonomy is embedded in the 
definition itself, is an intrinsic part of It. 
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‘structures’ and ‘levels’ which he inhabits has so few points of contact 
with historical or contemporary reality that it cuts him off from any 
possibility of achieving what he describes as ‘the political analysis of a 
concrete conjuncture’. “Everything happens’, he writes, ‘as if social 
classes were the result of an ensemble of structures and of their rela- 
tions, firstly at the economic level, secondly at the political level and 
thirdly at the ideological level.’ But even if we assume that classes are 
the product of such an ‘ensemble’, we want to know the nature of the 
dynamic which produces this ‘ensemble’, and which welds the different 
‘levels’ into the ‘ensemble’. Poulantzas has no way that I can discern of 
doing this: the ‘class struggle’ makes a dutiful appearance, but in an 
exceedingly formalized ballet of evanescent shadows. What is lacking 
here is both any sense of history or for that matter of social analysis. 
One example is Poulantzas’s treatment of the notion of ‘class-in-itself” 
and ‘class-for-itself’. These are described as ‘1847 formulae’ of Marx, 
which ‘are merely Hegelian reminiscences. Not only do they fail to ex- 
plain anything, but they have for years misled Marxist theorists of 
social classes’.” But what, it may then be asked, is to take the place of 
these ‘Hegelian reminiscences’, since we clearly do need some means of 
tracing the dynamic whereby a class (or a social aggregate) becomes an 
‘ensemble’ in which the economic, the political and the ideological 
‘levels’ achieve the necessary degree of congruence? 


Poulantzas sees the problem: ‘A class’, he saya, ‘can be considered as a 
distinct and autonomous class, as a social force, inside a social forma- 
tlon, only when its connection with the relations of production, its 
economic existence, is reflected on the other levels by a specific pre- 
sence’.® Leaving aside this oddly ‘economistic’ reflectionism, after so 
much denunciation of it, one must ask what is a ‘specific presence’ ? The 
answer is that ‘this presence exists when the relation to the relations of 
production, the place in the process of production, is reflected on they. 
other levels by pertinest effects’? What then are ‘pertinent effects’? 
The answer is that ‘we shall designate by “pertinent effects” the fact 
that the reflection of the place in the process of production on the other 
levels constitutes a sew element which cannot be inserted in the typical 
framework which these levels would present without these elements’.1° 
This might be interpreted to mean that a class assumes major signi- 
ficance when it makes a major impact upon affairs—which can hardly A 
be said to get us very far. But Poulantzas does not even mean that. For 
he also tells us, ‘the dominance of the economic struggle’ (Le. ‘econom- 
ism’ as a form of working-class struggle—R.M.) does sot mean ‘an 
absence of “pertinent effects” at the level of political struggle’—it only 
means ‘a certain form of political struggle, which Lenin criticizes by 
considering it as ineffectual’. So, at one moment a class can only be 





5 Palitteal Power and Social Classes, p. 91. F 
$ Ibid., p. 63. 

1 Political Power and Social Classes, p. 76. Sec, in the same vein, his rejection of the 
notion of trus and false consciousness as a ‘mythology’, pp. 60-1. 

§ Ibid., p. 78. 

* Ibid., p. 79 (Italics in original), 

0 Ibid., p. 79 (tralics in original). 


n Ibid., p. 83. 
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considered as distinctive and autonomous if it exercises ‘pertinent 
effects’, Le. a decisive impact; next moment, these ‘pertinent effects’ 
may be ‘ineffectual’. Poulantzas never ceases to insist on the need for 
‘rigorous’ and ‘scientific’ analysis. But whet kind of ‘rigorous’ and 
‘scientific’ analysis is this ? Indeed, what kind of analysis at all? 


a. Class Power and State Power 


I now want to return to the issue of the relative autonomy of the state 
and show how far Poulantzas’s sirevtaralist abstractionism affects his 
treatment of the question. Not only does his approach seem to me to 
stultify his attempt to explain the nature of the state’s relationship to 
the dominant class: it also tends to subvert the very concept of relative 
autonomy itself. Driven out through the front door, ‘economiam’ re- 
appears in a new guise through the back. Thus, Poulantzas tells us 
that ‘power is not located in the levels of structures, but is an effect of 
the ensemble of these levels, while at the same time characterizing each 
of the levels of the class struggle’. From this proposition, (which 
strikes me as extremely dubious, but let it pass), Poulantzas moves on to 
the idea that ‘the concept of power cannot thus be applied to one level 
of the structure. When we speak for example of state power, we cannot 
mean by it the mode of the state’s articulation at the other levels of the 
structure; se can only aman the power of a determinate class to whose inm- 
terests (rather than to those of other social classes) the state corres- 
ponds’. Now this, I should have thought, is manifestly incorrect: it is 
simply not true that by ‘state power’, we can only mean ‘the power of a 
determinate class’. For this, ister alia, is to deprive the state of any kind 
of autonomy at all and to turn it precise into the merest instrument of a 
determinate class—indeed all but.to conceptualize it out of existence. 
Lest it be thought that I exaggerate, consider this: “The various social 
institutions, in particular the institutions of the state, do not, strictly 
speaking, have any power. Institutions, considered from the point of 
view of power, can be related only to social classes which bold power’ 4 


As if uneasily aware of the implications of what he is saying, Poulantzas 
assures us that ‘this does not mean that power centres, the various in- 
stitutions of an economic, political, military, cultural, etc, character are 
mere instruments, organs or appendices of the power of social classes. 
They possess their autonomy and strwtwral specificity which is not as 
such immediately reducible to an analysis in terms of power.’5 ‘This 
half-hearted concession does not dissipate the confusion: it only com- 
pounds it. The reason for that confusion, or at least one reason for it, is 
Poulantzas’s failure to make the necessary distinction between elass 
power and state power. State power is the main and ultimate—but not the 
only—means whereby class power is assured and maintained. But one 
of the main reasons for stressing the importance of the notion of the 
telative autonomy of the state is that there is a basic distinction to be 


H Ibid., p. 99. 

2 Ibid., p. 100 (Italics in original), 
14 Thid., p. 115 (italics in original), 
4 Ibid., p. 115 Gtalics in original, 


made between class power and state power, and that the analysis of the 
meaning and implications of that notion of relative autonomy must 
indeed focus on the forces which cause it to be greater or lesa, the cir- 
cumstances in which it is exercised, and so on. The blurring of the dis- 
tinction between class power and state power by Poulantzas!® makes> 
any such analysis impossible: for all the denunciations of ‘economism’, 
politica does here assume an ‘epiphenomenal’ form. 


This is particularly evident in Poulanteas’s scattered and cursory | 
references to the bourgeois-democratic form of the capitalist state. Two ' 
instances may be given to illustrate the point. The first concerns the 
relationship between different elements of the state system. For 
Poulantzas, ‘the actual relation of the state’s institutional powers, 
which is conceived as a “separation” of these powers, is in fact fixed iny 
the capitalist state as a mere distribatios of power, out of the undivided. - 
unity of state sovereignty’.!? This formulation slurs over some im- 
portant questions concerning the nature of the bourgeois-democratic 
form of state. No doubt, in the strong sense in which it has commonly 
been used, the notion of the separation of powers is a mystification 
which serves apologetic purposes. But to dismiss the actual separation 
of power which occurs in this form of state as a ‘mere distribution of 
power’ out of ‘the undivided unity of state sovereignty’ is to ignore 
processes which it is the task of a Marxist political theory to situate in a 
proper perspective. Thus, to take a topical example, the constitutional 
struggles around Watergate may or may not produce large results. But 
there is something badly wrong with a mode of analysis which suggests 
that ‘the actual relation of the state’s institutional powers’ (in this case 
the American state) is ‘a mere distribution of power, out of the un, 
divided unity of state sovereignty’. It begs too many questions and` 
leaves too much unanswered. 


Similarly, and more important, Poulantzas appears to me systematically 
to underestimate the significance of the role performed by bourgeois 
political parties in organizing and articulating the interests and de- 
mands of various classes, notably the dominant class. “The political 
parties of the bourgeois class and of its fractions are unable’, he tells 
us, ‘to play an autonomous organizational role, let alone one analogous 
to the role of the working-class’s parties’.1® This too is surely an 
tenable claim. The idea that the Conservative Party in Great Britain of, 


16 This is perhaps best exemplified by reference to an article of Ponlantzras, Ow Social 


political partles, the press, radio, television, publishing, etc. These eppamtuscp— 
belong to the state system because of thelr objective function of elaborating and in- 
culeating ideology, icrespective of thelr formal furidical statas as nationalired 


analysis of the relation of the state to society, and of state power to class power. 
17 Political Power and Social Classes, p. 279 (italics in original). 
18 Ibid., p. 299. 


Christian Democracy in Germany or Italy have not played this role is 
absurd—indeed, they have played it much were effectively than work- 
ing-class parties have played it for the working class. ‘In fact’, Poulant- 
zas goes on, ‘the bourgeois parties, in general, utterly fail to fill that 
autonomous role as organiser of these classes which is precisely neces- 
sary for the maintenance of existing social relations: this role falls to 
the state’.19 But in fact the state does not. The state may in various 
ways de/p these parties to fulfil their role, and also in competing on 
terms of advantage with their working-class rivals. But the main task to 
which Poulantzas refers is, in the bourgeois-democratic form of the 
capitalist state, performed by the parties themselves. It is only in 
periods of acute and prolonged crisis, when these parties show them- 
selves incapable of performing their political task, that their role may 
be taken over by the state.?° 


‘Towards the end of the book, Poulantzas notes the existence of a 
current of thought, which he sees as originating with Max Weber, and 
which seeks to present the state ‘either as the exclusive foundation of 
political power, independent of the economic, or as the foundation of 
political power, independent from, but parallel to, economic power’ ;4 
and he suggests that ‘the major defect of these theories consists in the 
fact that they do not provide any exp/exatios of the foundation of 
political power.” Unfortunately, the same has to be said of his own 
text, in so far as what I called in my NLR 59 article his ‘structural super- 
determinism’ makes him assawe what has to be explained about the 
relationship of the state to classes in the capitalist mode of production. 
‘There is in this schema a ‘derealization’ of classes, whose ‘objective 
interests’ are so loosely defined as to make possible almost anything 
and everything ;” and the same is true of the state itself, whose relative 
autonomy, as I have suggested earlier, turns into complete instramen- 
telization, 


3. Bonapartism 


Poulantzas does not really seem interested in the bourgeois-democratic 
form of state at all? His primary interest is in the form which the 


D Ibid., p. 299. . 

® Here too, confusion ls compounded by the contradictory statements which abound 
in the text. Thus oo page 320, Poulantmas notes that ‘the predominance of the execu- 
tive implies an increased state antonomy vis-a-vis these clasees and fractions only 
when it is combined with a characteristic decline of the parties’ organizational role 
refcted right in tbo polities! omar (sales in tet), So parties which on page 299 fail to 
play an do play such a role twenty-one pages later. 

n a comics p $27. 

# Ibid., p. 330 (Italics in text). 

s Ibid, p. 112. 

# This may account for, though it hardly excuses, such major errors of interprets- 
ee ee eee 
the “military leaders”, eee Govilds dis bing O oes Ue Wt 
R. M) calls the “corporate rich” ’ (p. 329). This is a complete misunderstanding of 
Mille’s basic characterization of the ‘power elite’ and of the interrelationship of its 
component parts. 
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capitalist state assumes in crisis circumstances, or rather in one of these 
forms, namely the Bonapartist state.” There is nothing wrong with 
this: but there is a lot which is wrong, as I suggested earlier, with his 
treatment of it, particularly in his ‘reading’ of the work of Marx and 
Engels on the subject. . 


Some quotations are required here. ‘Constantly throughout their con- 
crete political analyses, Ponlantzas writes, ‘Marx and Engels relate 
Bonapartism (the religion of the bourgeoisie), as characteristic of the 
capitalist type of state, to its intrinsic unity and to the relative autonomy, 
which it derives from its function sis-d-sis the power bloc and the 
hegemonic class or fraction’.*6 Even more categorically, we are told that 
“Marx and Engels systematically conceive Bonapartism not simply as a 
concrete form of the capitalist state, bet as a constitutive theoretical > 
characteristic of the very type of capitalist stat? 27 Categorical and italicized ” 
though these assertions may be, it has to be said that they are untrue; 
For one thing, the notion that Marx and Engels ‘systematically’ con- 
ceived this or that form of state is inaccurate, as Poulantzas himself, as 
may be recalled from my previous quotations, suggests at the beginning 
of his book. But in any case and much more important, there is abso- 
lately nothing in their writings to warrant the assertion that they con- 
ceived (systematically or otherwise) Bonapartism ‘as a constitutive 
theoretical characteristic of the very type of capitalist state’. It may be 
that they should have done: but they did not. Nor is Poulantzas able to 
adduce the textual evidence needed for so definite a ‘reading’. 


The evidence upon which he does rely is a latter which Engels addressed 
to Marx on 13 April, 1866, commenting on Bismarck’s proposals for » 
constitutional reform in Prussia on the basis of universal suffrage. The 
relevant passage, of which Poulantzas only provides an abbreviated 
version, goes as follows: ‘Tt would seem that, after a little resistance, the 
German citizens will agree, for Bonapartism is after all the real religi 
of the modern bourgeoisie. I see ever more clearly that the bourgeoisie 
is not capable of ruling directly, and that where there is no oligarchy, 
as there is in England, to take on the task of leading the state and 
society in the interests of the bourgeoisie for a proper remuneration, a 
Bonapartist semi-dictatorship is the normal form; it takes in hand the 
big material interests of the bourgeoisie even against the bourgeo. 

but leaves it with no part in the process of governing. On the other 
hand, this dictatorship is itself compelled to adopt against its will the 
material interests of the bourgeoisie’.?8 


B At least in this book. For 2 wider and moch more solid discossion of the ‘crisis 
state’, sec his Fascisme of Dictaters Bogluh edition, NL» forthcoming). 

24 Pofitical Pewer and Social Classes, p. 302. 

#7 Ibid., p. 258. 
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Political Power aud Social Classes, p. 259. The italics are not in the original text of 
Bagels. 
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This is an interesting and a very suggestive text, but no more than that. 
Poulantzas also claims that “Engels returns to this point in the famous 
foreword to the third edition of The Eightsesth Brumaire. But even the 
most careful study of this text fails to substantiate the claim. On the 
contrary, it could well be argued that it makes the opposites point, since 
Engels says there that France demolished feudalism in the Great 
Revolution and established she analloyed rule of the bourgeoisie in a classical 
purity unequalled by any other European land’.*® Thirdly, and finally as 
far as texts are concerned, Poulantzes argues that Marx, in his own 1869 
Preface to The Eighteenth Brumaire, ‘opposes Bonapartism as the political 
Jorm of the modern class struggle in gereral to the political forms of forma- 
tions dominated by modes of production other than the capitalist 
mode’.2° This is without foundation. There is nothing in the quotation 
which Poulantzas gives from this Preface, or in the rest of the text, 
which bears the interpretation he gives to it, on any kind of ‘reading’. 


Poulantzas lays great emphasis on Engels’s reference to Bonapartism as 
‘the religion of the bourgeoisie’. Even if one agreed to treat a single 
passing reference in e letter from Engels to Marx as a main pillar in the 
construction of a Marxist theory of the state, one would be bound to 
say that Engels was wrong in describing Bonapartism as the refgios of 
the bourgeoisie, if this is taken to mean that the bourgeoisie has an 
irrepressible hankering for such a type of regime. As the extreme in- 
flation of executive power and the forcible demobilization of all 
political forces in civil society, Bonapartism is not the religion of the 
bourgeoisie at all—it is its last resort in conditions of political insta- 
bility so great as to present a threat to the maintenance of the existing 
social order, including of course the system of domination which is the 
central part of that order. 


In this instance, care and scruple in textual quotation are not simply 
matters of scholarship: they also involve large political issues. The 
insistence that Marx and Engels did believe that Bonapartism mar the 
‘constitutive theoretical characteristic of the very type of capitalist 
state’ is not ‘innocent’: it is intended to invoke their authority for the 
view that there is rea//y no difference, or at least no real difference be- 
tween such a form of state and the bourgeois-democratic form. Thus 


@K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works (Moscow 1950), Vol. I, p. 225. There is 


country- 
side, and has been defeated in a great revolutionary struggle by the capitalist class, 
the petty bourgeoisie and the army’: Werks, Vol. 16, p. 71. Compare Marx’s formula- 
tion (which Poulanteas quotes in a different context) in The Cis! War in Frames that 
the Bonapartist regime ‘was the only form of government possible at the thine when 
the bourgeoisie had already lost, and the working class had not yet acquired, the 
faculty of ruling the nation’ (Selected Werks, I, p. 470). Neither Engels’s nor Marx’s 
formulation serves to buttress Poulantras’s claims, though, like thelr other writings 
oa. the subject, they are of great interest. For a comprehensive review of these 
writings, scholarly but weak in interprotation, ece M. Rubel, Ker! Marx deresi le 
Bomapartisees, Patis—The Hague, 1960. 
D Political Power and Social Classes, p. 259. 
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Poulantzas writes that ‘in the framework of the capitalist class state, 

parliamentary legitimacy is no “closer to the people” than that legit- 

macy which corresponds to the predominance of the executive. In fact, 

these are always ideological processes in both cases’.*! But this is to pose 

the issues in a perilously confusing manner: the issue is not one of* 
‘legitimacy’ or ‘closeness to the people’: it is whether there is a real 

difference in the manner of operation between different forms of the 

capitalist state, and if so, what are the implications of these differences. 

But suppose we do pose the question in the terms chosen by Poulantzas. 

Both the Weimar Republic and the Nazi state were capitalist class 

states. But is it the case that ‘parliamentary legitimacy’ was no ‘closer 

to the people’ than ‘that legitimacy which corresponded to the pre- 

dominance of the executive’? Let us not be melodramatic about this, 

but after all fifty million people died partly at least in consequence of 

the fact that German Comintern-Marxism, at a crucial moment of time, ` 
saw no røa) difference between the two forms of state. Poulantzas also 

writes, in the same vein, that ‘the popular sovereignty of a 
democracy finds its expression equally well in a classical parliamen 

Gea aad ote cba a tie seni denion F t Barathi tate bide 

here one of ‘popular sovereignty’. This too is to confuse matters and to 

lend credence to confusions that in the past have proved catastrophic in 


thelr consequences. 


The point is not, of course, to claim for bourgeois-democratic forms of 
the capitalist state virtues which they do not possess; or to suggest that 
such regimes are not given to repression and to Bonapartist-type 
modes of behagiour; or to imply that the dominant classes in «sy of 
them are immune from Bonapartist temptations and promptings, > 
given the right circumstances and opportunities. Chile is only the latest 
example of this. But to say all this is not the same as obliterating differ- 
ences between forms of the capitalist state which are of crucial ime 
portance, not least to working class movements. 


To conclude, I have no wish to suggest that the reader will not find 
useful, suggestive and important ideas in Poftieal Power and Social 
Classes. But I am also bound to say, with genuine regret, that it does 
not seem to me to be very helpful in the development of that Marrist di 
political sociology which Poulantzas quite rightly wants to see advanced.” 





31 Ihid., p. 312. 
8 Ibid., p. 312. 
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Tamara Deutscher 


The Maximov Phenomenon . 


It is a truism that Russian literature has been traditionally political: but 
it is still one that cannot be overlooked by any literary critic, or for that 
matter, any reader of Russian beles lettres. Both writer and bureaucrat in 
Russia, from opposite sides of the gulf that separates them, have been 
and are intensely concerned with the political and social message con- 
tained between the covers of the book. The typical Western bourgeois 
politician, more often than not, pays no attention to literary life and. 
treats writers with a mixture of indulgence and indifference. It does not 
in general occur to governments that any danger is to be apprehended 
from literature. In the United States, even in the worst period of Mc- 
Carthyism, highly political books circulated freely (while their author“ 
—if they were foreigners—were denied entry visas, as if their bodily 
presence were more subversive than their ideas). Soviet writers and 
intellectuals today may derive a wry satisfaction from the tremendous 
importance which the State attaches to thelr work; their sense of 
mission is also heightened by the tense expectancy with which soclety 
listens to them. All this, however, is no compensation for the oppres- 
sive atmosphere, the dull-witted censorship, and often the cruel per- 
secution to which they are subjected. Yet many of them are prepared to 
put themselves at risk in order to remain what they are, to say what they, 
have to say, and to do what they feel they must. is 


When Vladimir Marimov’s novel Seres Days of Creation began to 
circulate in Samizdat in Moscow and Leningrad some two years ago, $t 
created an unusual stir and controversy.1 Maximov was acclaimed as a 
‘new and better Solzhenitsyn’ by some; others denied him any literary 
merit at all and denounced the ideological content of bis work as 
shockingly retrograde. Born in Leningrad in 1932, Maximov had a 
difficult childhood. An orphan—his parents had perished either in the 
purges or in the war—deprived of any family life, he was brought up is 
children’s homes and at an early age was sent out as an appren 
worker. His first trade was that of a bricklayer or a mason. Some 
unusual spirit of adventure must have possessed him, because he 
moved from one construction site to another in various remote parts of 
the country. At one time he was even engaged in diamond digging in 
Taimyr, well above the Arctic Circle. From there he moved right across 
the continent to the South, to the district of Kuban. Here in the more 
congenial climate of the Black Sea, he settled down for a time and 
began writing at the age of 20. At that time Solzhenitsyn, 14 years bis 
senior, was still serving his sentence of imprisonment and exile ‘ 
perpetuity’, which did not end until 1956. This was the year in whi 
Maximov published his first collection of poems, followed in 1961 by 
a long short story included in a volume edited by Paustovsky. In 1964 


1 V, Maximov, Sem Duel Trerexizs, Pomoy Verlag, Frankfurt, 1971; now also Les 
Sept Jours, Granect, Paris, 1973. : 
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he published a play. Thus his literary career began in a perfectly legal 
manner apparently untroubled by censorship. 


In the same year (1962) in which Solzhenitsyn’s Ome Day in the Life of 
Ivan Denisovich appeared in Nory Mir, with the special authorization of 
Khrushchev, Maximov published his novel Mas Aline which was, in 
1965, dramatized and performed by the Moscow Pushkin Theatre. 
From 1965 Maximov was a regular contributor to, and even member of 
the editorial board, of the literary magazine Oktpebr which, unlike 
Tvardoveky’s Novy Mir, was not harassed by the authorities. The 
truculent Kochetov, appointed as editor of Okzyæbr in 1961, gathered 
around him a group of rather mediocre orthodox writers, of a confor- 
mist, patriotic-nationalistic outlook, relentlessly opposed to any kind of 
thaw. While the ‘liberals’ congregated around Noyy Mir, the conserva- 
tive die-hards identified with O&syabr. Maximov’s collaboration with 
Okžyabr did not last long: in 1967 his writings and his name disappeared 
from its pages without any explanation. In 1968 he was rebuked by the 
Moscow writers’ organization for having signed one of many declara- 
tions in protest against the Galanskov-Ginzburg trial. In November 
1969 he protested against the expulsion of Solzhenitsyn from the 
Writers’ Union. Two years later he was himself expelled from that 
illustrious body directed—in Solzhenitsyn’s words—by ‘custodians of 
State Security’. Soon afterwards he was made a member of the PEN 
Club in France. Earlier this year Maximov, together with Sakharov and 
four other intellectuals, warned against the disastrous effect which the 
accession of the ussa to the international copyright convention could 
have on the work of dissident authors. During the ‘popular’ outburst 
that was recently engineered against Sakharov, Maximov together with 
Academician Shafarevich and Alexander Galich, rallied to his support 
by putting forward his candidature for the Nobel Peace Prize. Such a 
record supports Solzhenitsyn’s opinion that Maximov is an ‘honest and 


Seven Days of Creation is a long novel divided into six chaptera—one for 
each day of the week. ‘Sunday’, the finale, consists of one sentence 
only. It is an ambitious work covering the period from the Revolution 
and Civil War till the 19608. Each chapter is self-contained, and yet the 
book is skilfully constructed to form a whole. The character providing 
the main link of the story is Pyotr Vassilevich Lashkov, and Seres Days 
of Creation narrates the saga of his family down to the third 

Lashkov, now a retired railway-worker, bas lived practically all his life 
in the important but faceless railway junction of Uzlovek. It is through 
his dreams and somewhat complicated and confused flashbacks that we 
learn about his past. A faithful Bolshevik, enjoying the complete con- 
fidence of the party, he rose to a comparatively high position in its 
hierarchy and became a commissar of the Red Army and head of the 
district railway network. ‘He had been building his universe, stone by 
stone, slowly but surely... . Law and order reigned in this universe. ... 
Life was divided into a “Yes” and a “No”. “Yes” comprised himself 
and his idea of what was around him; ‘““No”—all that was contrary to it. 
He carried this universe, like a monolith, within himself, and nothing 
could shake it? What Maximov wants to show is that this universe is 
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false, that it falls to pieces. In order to achieve this Maximov confronts 
Lashkov with his own world, Maximov’s own version of 

highly distorted one, as it proves. According to the author, the only 
true and everlasting ‘universe’ in which Lashkov can find peace and 
salvation is that of religion and mysticism. A 


As a theme this is, of course, neither new nor original. To bring his 
story to this predetermined and archaic denouement, Maximov adopts a 
method which greatly facilitates his task: he takes as his hero a man who 
has gone through all 7o years of his life blindfolded, seeing nothing, 
understanding nothing, questioning nothing, and sometimes even 
feeling nothing. Then, all of a sudden, almost at his journey’s end, ‘two 
or three minute incidents’, ‘two or three accidental encounters’ shake 
the universe of certainty which Lashkov has put together with so 
much care. He suddenly notices that his daughter has been drinking; 
accidentally he stumbles into a murky service of a religious sect con- 
ducted by an old milway mechanic. From now on events move faster 
and unexpected encounters multiply. It also becomes obvious that in thet 
end, both unhappy daughter and disillusioned father will see The 
Light. Sure enough, in the last paragraph of the novel Pyotr Lashkov 
begins moving towards the rays of the rising sun, his grandchild in his 

arms: ‘He moved forward and he Knew. He Knew and he Believed.’ _ 
Then comes Sunday, “Ihe Seventh Day—the day of hope and resurrec- | 
tion...’ 
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Between the confused and clamsy opening of the story and its primi- 
tive and melodramatic finale, Maximov paints on a large canvas his 
picture of post-revolutionary Russia; and he uses very dark colours $ 
indeed. The rare glimmers of brightness derive almost exclusively 
from those who possess The Light within them. Only they know 
where they are going—the others EENET EE 
cruel winds of Soviet life. To present various aspects of this life Maxi 

mov resorts to a simple literary device: in his old age Pyotr Lashkov 
tries to re-establish a long lost contact with members of his family. 
Maximov takes him on a tour that confronts him—and us—with a 
picture of life and death so gruesome, so full of black despandency 
that both reason and feelings revolt. 


{ 


In the porter’s lodge, where his elder brother now lives in poverty and 
loneliness, Pyotr ‘attentively watched a cobweb, spun across the right 
corner of the window, where a moth, obviously at the end of its 
strength, moved convulsively to free itself. The cobweb vibrated, 
holding its prey ever tighter. Caught in the deadly net the dusty wings 
finally stopped fluttering.’ The brothers face each other after an interval 
of forty years. As in all other Russian encounters, a bottle of vodka un- 
ee ee ee 
with which as a young communist he had returned from the Civil W 
Why were they dashed? Who or what mined tem? Who or whait 
rained him? ‘You, who belong to the party, explain to me. 
challenges Pyotr. a aa e decease acy Lineal eet 
catching a fly under a glass: “The fly was finally caught and kept buzzing 
inside, hitting the glass walls. Wickedly and even with some feeling of 
sensuous vindictiveness, Lashkov thought: ‘Go on, now, go on, turn, 
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you dirty beast’. The fly, exhausted, fell, then pulled itself up, and again 
began its vain search for a way out.’ Through such conventionally 
sombre symbols, in which the book abounds, Maximov intensifies the 
mood of absolute hopelessness which permeates Seres Days of Creation. 
Everybody, the whole of the vast country, is caught in a filthy terrifying 
net, in a trap, which strangles it—and there is no way out. Perhaps in 
1905 and 1917 Pyotr Lashkov and his comrades had tried to build a 
better society. They might have been well-meaning, but they failed 
abysmally because they were blind and did not see where the root of the 
evil in the world lay. Who were they to set out to improve the world? 
In the name of their puny, earthly conception of justice they meted out 
punishment, and so everything disintegrated ‘because at the beginning 
was ain, and from each punishment a new sin is born’. 


The Moscow block of flats seen through the eyes of Vassily Lashkov, 
its dorsik or concierge, is obviously intended as a microcosm of the 
capital from the time when, after the Civil War, middle-class families 
were reduced to living in one or two rooms and the apartments were 
packed to bursting point with homeless riff-raff and the ‘lower classes’. 
Lashkov has seen everything: impoverishment, brutality and misery, 
theft and murder, searches and arrests by the dreaded Cheka; treachery 
and denunciations, searches and arrests by the no less dreaded cru; 
bureaucratic stupidity, senseless deportations and the return of human 
wrecks from Stalinist concentration camps. Hopelessness and helpless- 
ness prevail—all are caught like flies in the deadly cobweb: the ex- 
tremely dignified Tsarist officer who celebrates only Holy Days and the 
birthday of Prince Alexander Nikolayevich Romanov, heir to the 
Throne, no less than the tubercular policeman Kalinin who shoots him- 
self to escape duties odious to him. 


Pyotr Lashkov’s visit to his younger brother gives Maximov an oppor- 
tunity to paint the horrors of Russian peasant life. During the Second 
World War Andrej had been entrusted by the Party with the task of 
evacuating 12,000 head of cattle from Western Russia to Derbent, on 
the Caspian Sea. The day and night trek through sandstorms and snow- 
storms, mountains and deserts, is described with great panoramic 
power, marred only by a superabundance of philosophical naiveté, Here 
Maximov presents a picture of the old, very old, Mother Russia, un- 
touched by civilization, with drinking, swearing, lynching peasants, 
capable of some good deeds in their unpredictable moments of lucidity. 
Is this image of utter backwardness another indictment of the revolu- 
tion and of its inability to raise the muzhik from the mire? The “wise 
man’ of the chapter, a former Kornilov officer, enlightens Andrel: 
“Men like you... are all alike. You want to act for the good of all, and 
you automatically commit mistakes. The obacurantism of the people is 
of such a nature that it does not accept any light.’ In Maximov’s version 
the only ‘light’ the peasants accept and follow faithfully is that of Greek 
Orthodox priests. He does not even pose the question where, to what 
better future, have these holy men led their flock through the centuries? 


The Ideology of Maximov 
To the chapter entitled “Thureday—The Belated Light’ Pyotr Lashkov 
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makes a vain attempt to rescue his grandson from a psychiatric 
hospital. Maximov himself apparently spent some time in a similar 
institution and the composite portrait of Vadim, the wayfaring actor 
and worker, and Marc Kreps, the theatre producer, may contain auto- 
biographical elements. Again, just as in the ‘free’ world outside, * 
everybody is trapped till death; the real madmen are those who are 
not aware of this. Here, too, the only solace is alcohol. After a few 
drinks Kreps enlightens Vadim: “The muzhik had his soul taken sway 
and nothing but vodka was given to him to replace it.’ (It is not made 
clear, however, who it was that deprived the muzhik of his soul.) ‘All 
our reformers of woe such as Peter the Great and his Marxist admirers 
died with a sense of duty accomplished, very proud of themselves, 
while their beautiful artefacts are costing us a great deal... . What kind 
of law is it that makes the whole nation pay for a bloody whim ofa >` 
few paranoiacs?. . . The whole world curses us... But the universe 
should bless Russia . . . because by her cruel example Russia showed 
others what must not be done.’ Vadim does not ask and Kreps does not k 
say what in his view should be done. 


From ‘Monday— Journey into Oneself’ to “Thursday’, Maximov forces 
his narrative towards its culmination. In Friday’ we are given the story 
of Pyotr Lashkov’s daughter Antonina and her husband Nikolai, who 
also happened to be Lashkov’s godson. Nikolai fell foul of the authori- 
ties and the only job he could get was that of a building worker in the 
arid windswept steppe of Central Asia. There the couple belong to the 
category of so-called ‘free’ workers, though for all practical purposes 
they live like convicts. Most of their work-mates are wrecks who have J 
survived prison, camp, and exile. Here truly bowo bowini inpas est. Only 

a few characters have managed to preserve somewhere in a comer of 
themselves some human emotion of kindness and charity. One of enue 
is Ossip Mekler, the son of the Jewish dentist (from ‘Wednesday—The 
House in the Sky’). He had wanted to study law, but could do so only 
at the price of becoming an informer. This he refused to do. From child- 
hood ‘the word Yid pursued him’, so he set out to prove (to himself? 

to others?) that Jews were capable of living like everybody else. ‘T 
understood that what people detested was not ourselves or our p 
nationality, but our prosperity, our non-participation in the general 
misery, our professional occupations far removed from any dirty 
manual work.’ This crude and mystified remark is suggested as evi- 
dence that Ossip was an idealist: indeed he is presented as one of the 
noblest characters in the book. What are Ossip and his team, and all 
the other worker-slaves constructing? What purpose will this 
semi-underground building serve, with its innumerable, identical, tiny, 
non-communicating cubicles opening only on unending dark corri- 
dors? Nobody wants to know, but some cannot help poe 
Antonina overhears a hushed voice: ‘As I have always said . 

grandfathers need all this hullaballoo just in order to change aire 
‘What a life, Antonina murmurs, ‘Without realizing it we tie for 
ourselves the rope on which we are hanged’. 


At the opening of the novel Pyotr Lashkov recalls how in 1905, during 
a skirmish between workers and gendarmes, he had noticed a succulent 
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pink ham hanging behind the broken window of a grocery ry shops 
was so tantalizing that he risked his life and dashed amid the whistling 
bullets to grab it, breathlessly stretching his hand for the coveted prize. 
Under his eager fingers he felt the roughness of thickly painted papier- 
maché—whereupon he burst uncontrollably into tears. Similar images 

of disillusion are repeated throughout the book. All bravery, all en- 
deavour is futile. ‘Another madman installed himself on top... and 
poor Russia, again, like a hundred years before, bleeds profusely’. 


It is difficult to say what contemporary writers have influenced Maxi- 
mov. He certainly looks fo: inspiration further back than many other 
Samizdat writers, most obviously to Dostoyevsky. He sees the Revolu- 
tion as having been made by the Possessed who attempted to do away 
with God. Has not Dostoyevsky’s gloomy prophesy come true? The 
Poor Peopls have been led astray by those who ‘never worked with their 
hands’. They have ‘stirred the lowest instincts’ of ignorant crowds and 
incited them to ‘take from him who has food, and to eat; to take from 
him who has clothing, and to dress themselves; and to take power from 
those who hold power’. By whom are the laws written ? Not by poets, 
but by ‘those seminarists who have dropped their studies, by failed 
lawyers, and by miserable discoverers of perpetsam mobile. This verdict, 
with its allusion to Stalin, Lenin and Trotsky, comes from the febrile 
lips of Khramov the poet, who continues a tirade whose terms are 
taken straight from the pages of The Brothers Karamazov: “The Smerdya- 
kovs have invaded Russia ... All is possible, all is permissible’. But 
what Maximov has not learnt from his master is the ability to modulate 
his voice: he is too strident, he tends to deafen when he thunders his 
warnings of further impending disasters. The sensitivity of the reader 
is blunted by the monotony of dark colours too thickly laid on. Maxi- 
mov lacks the dramatic control and sense of measure which is essential 
to successful artistic creation. 


Maximov has taken over Dostoyevaky’s philosophy, but flattened it, 
depriving it of depth and originality. Unlike Dostoyevsky, he is unable 
to embody this philosophy in the deeds and thoughts of his drasatis 
personas: he flings it at the reader directly, explicitly until it becomes a 
kind of intemperate propaganda. His condemnation of the October 
Revolution is absolute and total. He sees the whole half-century that has 
passed since 1917 as an undifferentiated, unchanging, uniformly black 
pit of despair. In Sexes Days of Creation, a novel written in a conven- 
tional realist manner, the great tragedy and prodigious elan of the 
Soviet nation at war are hardly mentioned. No notice is taken of 
Stalin’s death and all the internal shocks that followed it. There is not 
a single redeeming feature in the work of the generation of 1917, nor in 
anything that has happened since. Nor is there any hint of what might 
be desired, or expected and acted upon in the fnture. What Maximov 
in fact proposes is to beat a retreat, to go back at least a hundred years 
in time and to stay there. Isaac Deutscher said that ‘it is inconceivable 
that Russia should ever call back the Romanovs, even if only to over- 
throw them for a second time . . . The revolution has outlasted all pos- 
sible agents of restoration’. At times Maximov’s voice seems to ‘call 
back the Romanove’. From his book comes through a strong if ill- 
defined longing for some sort of ‘spiritual restoration’. 
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How representative are Maximov’s views on Ruasia’s recent past? We 
have no means of conducting a survey of underground literary opinion. 
There is no doubt that such an opinion exists, and that it is character- 
ized by a multiplicity of currents. ‘There are always currents, even in 
waters that appear stagnant’, says L.O. in a little book which has just» 
appeared in France, entitled Aggast r914¢—Judoed by Russian Readers; 
unfortunately, he adds, ‘our “public opinion” manifests itself in few, 
all too few documents’. Perhaps a similar collection of readers’ reactions 
to Maximov’s writings will reach us before long. But even then the 
verdict could not be conclusive: for this we depend too much on those 
‘middlemen’ in Frankfurt, like Possep and Grasi, who have a near 
monopoly of supplying the West with Samizdat literature; and they 
certainly have their counter-revolutionary bias. So far only ramours of 
a sharply divided opinion—both pro- and anti-Maximov—have reached 
us from Russia. 


y 
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themes 


The question of housework and its relation to the oppression of women 
has been at the centre of recent debates within the womens’ liberation 
movement. Traditionally, Marxist theory has failed to develop any sys- 
tematic account of the economic, social and ideological significance 
of domestic labour. In an original and scrupulous study, Wally Secombe 
explores the mechanisms whereby the organization of domestic labour 
within the bourgeois family reproduces the labour power of the ‘collective 

_worker’ required by capitalism. The division of labour between men and 
women within the family imposes a privatized work pattern on the 
housewife which atomizes the working class. Under capitalism the family 

+thus simultaneously performs a fundamental economic function and the 
political function of promoting the oppression of women and the fragmen- 
tation of the proletariat. On the basis of this analysis Secombe argues 
that the tactics and strategy of the revolutionary movement must both 
assert the common proletarian condition of working-class men and women 

yod challenge the oppressive division of labour within the bourgeois ` 
family. 


Tom Nairn’s bold analysis of the history of Scottish nationalism contrasts 
it with the genesis of nationalism in Europe, as a response to the uneven 
‘development of capitalist industrialization across the continent. Within 
this overall context, the case of Scotland has been an anomaly both in 
time and theme. Its nationalism came to expression in the 19208, after the 
‘industrialization of the country and once the heyday of European national- 
ism had passed; and it was coloured by a deep rejection of the major 
cultural heritage of ita own society, the Scottish Enlightenment. As the 
major capitalist states today reveal widening regional fissures and. 
scissions, the significance of this example of a ‘post-dated’ upsurge of 
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nationalism in England’s northern neighbour assumes a wider inter- 
national significance. 


The ferocious repression of dissent in the Soviet Union, contravening , 
every principle of workers’ democracy, has increased in the past year as 
diplomatic détente between the USA and USSR has developed. Many 
leading Russian dissidents have reacted with despairing appeals to the 
Western bourgeoisies for aid, widening the dangerous gulf that already 
exists between the socialist forces within the capitalist world and the 
emergent opposition in the Soviet Union. In this deteriorating situation, 
the eminent Soviet historian Roy Medvedev has made an eloquent inter- | 
vention from the Left—both denouncing the police tyranny exercised - 
against all dissent in the USSR, and rebuking those tendencies of the 
opposition in his own country which have now become introspectively }. 
unbalanced and attracted towards various forms of ideological reaction. 
The review is privileged to publish Medvedev’s full text for the first 
time in the West. Its internationalist spirit will be saluted by Marxists 
everywhere. The novelty and significance of the event it represents—the 
first occasion since the Second World War that a leading Soviet intellectual 
has spoken out in such a fashion—scarcely need to be emphasized. 


The previous issue of NLR carried Robert Davies’ analysis of the white „- 
working class in South Africa. Sam Mhlongo’s article in this issue focus- * 
ses on the black working class, on the conditions under which they have 
come into existence as proletarians and on the recent phase of industria}- 
militancy in both South Africa and its South West African appendage. He 
documents both the novelty and limits of these recent strikes, and the 
differences between those in manufacturing and mining areas. This 
recent development of mass struggle demonstrates the possibility and 
necessity of a socialist movement, which can bring liberation to the south- al 
ern part of the continent. l 


Few fields of historiography bave registered such notable advances since 
the Second World War as study of the European Middle Ages. Rodney 
Hilton, the leading Marxist medievalist in England, whose important 
recent works ‘The Decline of Serfdom in Mediaeval England’ (1969) and 
‘Bond Men Made Free’ (1973) have drawn a new social picture of the condi- 
tion of the peasantry and the development of rural class struggle in feudalt 
society, provides a critical assessment of the latest book by the French 
historian Georges Duby. The influence of Duby’s work within his field is 
now at its height, both in France and abroad: hence the particular signi- 
ficance and relevance of Hilton’s clear and balanced appraisal of it. 
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Wally Secombe 


The Housewife 
and Her Labour under Capitalism 


x 


The re-emergence of a women’s movement in the late sixties brought with it a 
flood of radical literature on the oppression of women. The bulk of this writing 
was descriptive in character. While the portrayal of women’s life-circumstances 
ywas often vivid and accurate, the analysis was generally very thin. The im- 
mediacy of women’s oppression was seldom penetrated so that its structural 
roots could be grasped. A partial exception must be made for Marxist analysis of 
the housewife and her labour under capitalism. In this area, Margaret Benston,’ . 
Peggy Morton’ and Juliet Mitchell? to name only three, made valuable in- 
vestigative contributions. More recently Selma James and Mariarosa dalla 
Costa‘ have advanced a thesis on the housewife that has provoked a heated 
debate among radical women. Serious rejoinders have been levelled against their 
‘main argument from several quarters of the women’s movement, particularly from 
its socialist wing. All this has served to raise the level of debate on the entire 
question and confront the workers’ movement with the fact that housewives 
remain as a massive labouring population in late capitalism completely outside the 
organizations and struggles of the proletariat. 


Of course, bourgeois economists have always ignored the housewife as 

a labourer. For those held spellbound by the fetishism of price theory, 
any operation not tagged with a price is a priori not economic. Since 
this is the status of the domestic labourer, she stands beyond their field 
of inquiry—no part of the official economy. Adding, of course, that the | 
housewife has tremendous ‘purchasing power’ and that her ‘changing 
tastes’ affect the market place dramatically, they portray housewives as 
superficial social parasites, consuming but never producing. 


It is particularly painful to note that Marxists have rarely attacked this 
reactionary perspective and demolished its underlying assumptions. 
Granted that Marx did not explicitly elaborate an analysis of domestic 
labour, there is nothing in his work, so far as I am aware, that prevents 
one from doing so. Indeed, in Capital, as I shall show, Marx laid outa ~ 
framework within which domestic labour clearly fits. He always treated x 
the consumption of the means of subsistence and the reproduction of 
labour power as two aspects of the same process. Furthermore, it is the 
wage form that obscures domestic labour’s relation to capital and Marx la 
clearly exposed ‘this phenomenal form, which makes the actual rela- 
tions invisible and indeed shows the very opposite of that relation.’® 








1 Margaret Benston, “The Political Economy of Women’s Liberation’, Maenthiy 
Remew, 1969. 
2 Juliet Mitchell, “Women: The Longest Revolution,’ New Left Resew 40, November- 
December 1966. 
3 Peggy Morton, ‘Women’s Work is Never Done’, Woanes Units, Canadian Womens 
Educational Press, Toronto, 1972. 
4 Selina Jammes 204 Manacor della Costa, ‘ile Paway Dann ad ise Sin af le. 6 4 
penned Bristol, 1973. James and dalla Coste have maintained in this debate that 
ie he ee 
ae built around their location in the houschold and the labour they perform 
there. As James puts it: "The fumily under capitaliam ıs a centre exeentially of social” 
production. When previously, so-called Marxists said that the capitalist family did 
not produce for capitalism, was not part of social production, it followed that they 
repudiated women’s potential social power. Or rather, presuming that women in the 
home could not have socal power, they could not see that women in the home pro- 
duced. If your production is vital for capitalism, refusing to produce, refusing to work, 
is a fundamental lever of social power.’ op. cit. Serious errors, in my opinion, lie at 
the core of Ja mes and dalla Costa’s work. In footnotes, I will briefly identify some of of ed 
diese where they direttly intersectwith and contradict this thetia. Ít mist be recog 
nized, however, that this is not a full nor adequate critique of their position. Such a 
critique would require an entirely different article. 
5 This discussion has taken place in a number of articles, published in magexincs 
(Red Rag, Soctalsst Woman, Shrew, Radical Philosophy), ae pamphlets, ad ea Ine 
documents of the Women’s Liberation movement. 
5 Capital, er atk 1961) p. 505. Poth Hngela and Troaky paid sons ateatioaian 
the problem of domestic labour: e.g. ‘It is my conviction that the real equality of 
ee e ee ee 
been abolished and private housework transformed into a public industry’, Friedrich 
Engels to Gertrude Guillaume-Schek, 5 July 1885, Marx/Engels Selected Correspon- 
dence, Moscow, 1965, p. 386; ‘To establish the political equality of men and women i 
the Soviet State was one problem and the simplest. A much more difficult problem 
waa the next—that of establishing the industrial equality of men and women 
workers in the factories, the mills and the trade unions, and to do ıt in such a way 
that the men should not pat the women at a disadvantage. But to achieve the actual 
equality of man and woman in the home is an infinttely more arduous problem. All 
our domestic habits must be revolutionized before that can happen. And yet it 1s 
quite obvious that unless there is an actual equality of men and women within the 
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The denial of domestic labour’s economic function (the reproduction of 
labour power) has had detrimental repercussions on other elements of a 
Marxist analysis. For instance, the nuclear family unit has never been 
adequately situated by Marxists within the capitalist social formation 
and it has often been assessed, quite inadequately, as an entirely super- 
structural phenomenon. Huge lacunae in analysis make for under- 
developed practice. Little wonder that left organizations have historic- 
ally developed few strategic perspectives that frontally address the 
social relations of the bourgeois family. 


The Family's Relations to Production 


In order to situate domestic labour within production it is necessary 
first to describe the family’s relations to the mode of production.” For 
the totality of social relations that comprise a society are founded upon 
one central cluster of relations that substructure the rest, and are 
causally basic. These are the relations of production. The family is 
ultimately dependent upon the dominant mode of production for its 
existence and form. 


In feudal societies, the family was co-terminous with the basic unit of 
production, and as such, domestic labour was embedded within the 
labour of general production. Capitalism entailed fundamental altera- 
tion in the mode of production and these structural changes have 





home, in a normal sense as well as in conditions of life, we cannot speak seriously of 
their equality at work or even in politics. As long as women is chained to her house- 
work, the care of the family, the cooking and the sewing, ell her chances of participe- 
tion in social and cultural life are cat down to the extreme.’ Leon Trotaky, Proves of 
Lafe, London 1955, p. 21. 
7 Notes on assumptions and method: (2) Since the focal point of this psece is domestic 
labour’s relation to wage labour, I necessarily take the working-class family as the 
appropriate subject of analysis. This leaves aside the questions of cliss differences 
between working-class and bourgeois families. It docs assume, however, that the 
objectrve character of the working-class family is in no sense ‘proletaran’ but that it 
is a thoroughly bourgeois institution by virtue of its functional integration within 
the capitalist social formation. (b) The method used in this investigation is a struc- 
tural rather than an historical analysis. This means that the elements of a social 
formation are studied in their structural totality at a particular stage of development, 
generally one in which the mode of production under investigation w in a dominent 
phase. For this study, the phase is that of fall industrial maturity within the advanced 
capitalist nations. cf. ‘A history is possible, and can be scientific, oaly on the basis of 
results woo by preliminary structural research, and the results of these historical 
researches will also contribute to the development of structural research. In this 
circular movement of cognition ... the starting point 1s always analysis of structures 
and of fanctions that realixe them in defined conditions.’ M. Godelier, 
and Irratsenality in Ecomenncs, (NLB Loadoa, 1972), p. xxxiii. It could be objected 
that a stroctural investigation is not appropriate because women’s oppression is not 
unique to capitalism and arose prior to the advent of capitalism. This is, of course, 
troe, but ıt does not deny the validity of a structural perspective. Historically, 
capitalism was the inheritor of a variety of institutional remnants left over from 
fendal structures. Among the most significant there were sex relations of property, 
NEE ae EREA Once these remnants were incor- 
and remoulded within the bourgeois order, they became active components 
of the social formation as a whole—reproducing and being reproduced by it. 
have become capitalist relations in the bourgeois epoch, and must be studied as 
such. 


altered the position of the domestic labourer within production. They 
are briefly listed here, so as to provide an initial overview for our in- 
vestigation before proceeding to a full analysis of their implications for 
the development of the economy as a whole and for the consciousness of 
the housewife in particular. $ 


The following general features of the capitalist mode of production per- 
tain to domestic labour’s position and function. 

1. With the advent of industrial capitalism, the general labour process 
was split into two discrete units; a domestic and an industrial unit. The 
character of the work performed in each was fundamentally different. 
The domestic unit reproduced labour power for the labour market. The 
industrial unit produced goods and services for the commodity market. 
This split in the labour process had produ ced a split in the labour force > 
roughly along sexual lines—women into the domestic unit, men into ~ 
industry. The latter is the unit of capitalist production, the former is the 
unit of reproduction for capital.® ‘a 
2. Within industry, the worker 1s divorced from the means of produc- 
tion and therefore from the fruits of his labour. The mode of appropri- 
ation is embedded within the industrial unit only. Although capital 
accumulates from the appropriation of the use value of both labours, it 
is only in production ‘proper’ that a wage is paid. One result of this is 
that the domestic unit is generally not considered to be part of the 
economy at all. 

3. The domestic worker is divorced not only from the means of produc- 
tion but also from the means of exchange. She is therefore materially 
dependent upon the redistribution of the wage to be conducted in , 
private between her and her husband without the benefit of a contract) 
other than the general contract of marriage in civil law. 

4. Because the wage form presides exclusively over labour within in- 
dustry, it ıs only within this unit that the productivity of labour time $ 
of interest to capital. Therefore it is only the labour of this unit that 
enters directly into the development of productive forces. The conse- 
quence of the privatization of domestic lebour and its removal from 
the arena of surplus appropriation is that the law of value does not 
govern domestic labour. Consequently it does not enter directly into 
the development of the productive forces. This has produced massive- 
differences in the respective social structure and the labour process a 
each unit. These differences are reflected in the differing consciousness 
of workers in the two realms. Because gender difference correlates with 
work locale and consciousness, character differences appear as biological 
destiny to male and female workers alike. 

5. The split of the labour process dtvorced production from consump- 
tion and interposed the commodity market between the two, so that the 





t The historical transition of the domestic unit from its feudal location (co-ted> 
minous with production) to capitalism (divorced from production) was an uneven 
development of considerable dumtion. It was still incomplete in England in the 
18608 when Marx wrote Capital: “The system prevalent in England is that the 
capitalist concentrates a large number of machines on his premises, and then dis- 
tributes the produce of those machines for farther manipulation amongst domestic 
workers, The variety of the transition form, however, does not conceal the tendency 
to conversion into the factory system proper.’ Capital L, p. 445. 
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family’ and individual consumption necessarily occur in commodity 
form. 


Domestic Labour’s Relation to Capital 


The division of the capitalist mode of production into domestic and in- 
dustrial units removes the housewife from any direct relation with 
capital. In situating her within the capitalist social formation therefore, 
it becomes necessary at the outset to analyse those elements that medi- 
ate her relation with capital. In strictly economic terms the family unit 
stands between the commodity market and the labour market. These 
provide mediations of consumption and production respectively. The 
internal activity of the family reflects this duality. The family consumes 
the means of subsistence, purchased in the commodity market, and 
reproduces labour power to sell to capital in the labour market. These 
two processes are both embodied within the general labour of house- 
work. Since the purpose here is to situate the housewife as a labourer I 
shall concentrate almost entirely on the production side of her relation 
to capital. 


When labour power is exchanged with the wage, it takes, in this 
transaction, the form of a commodity. Like other commodities it has 
value produced by the necessary labour expended in its production: 
“The value of labour power is determined, as in the case of every other 
commodity, by the labour time necessary for the production, and con- 
sequently also the reproduction of this special article. So far as it has 
value it represents no more than a definite quantity of the average labour 
of society incorporated in it’? The value of labour power achieves an 
equality with the value of the wage when it is sold to the capitalist by 
the worker.!° 


Revealed here are two aspects of the commodity labour power. On the 
one hand its origin in the labour expended in its production, and on the 
other, its equivalent value expressed in the wage. As properties found 
in all commodities, Marx terms these two polarities relates and aguiva- 
lent form. As a simpler way of stating the same relation we might say: 
two commodities, labour power and the wage, are exchanged for one 
another at equal value. This alternative merely expresses the equiva- 
lent form within labour power as an external equivalent—the wage. 





3 Capital, I, p. 167. 

10 Marx considers the value of labour power to be determined in the context of 
general bisterical conditions which exist above and beyond mere physical necessity. He 
writes: ‘If the owner of labour power works today, tomorrow he must again be able 
to repeat the same process in the same conditions as regards bealth and strength. His 
means of subsistence must therefore be sufficient to maintain him in his normal stete 
as a labouring individual. His natural wants, such as food, clothing, fuel and housing 
vary according to the climatic and phyaical conditions of his country. On the other 
band, the number and extent of his so-called necessary wants, as also the modes of 
satisfying them, are themselves to a great extent dependent on the degree of crvilixa- 
tion of a country, more particularly on the conditions under which, end conse- 
quently on the habits and degree of comfort in which, the class of free labourers has 
been formed. In contradistinction therefore, to the case of other commodities, there 
eaters into the determination of the value of labour-power a historical and moral 
element.’ Capetal, I, p. 168. 


Regardless of which way it is conceived, the investigation proceeds 
from this point along similar lines. 


It is labour power’s duality that allows it to play a mediating role be- 
tween the housewife and capital. In its relative form it is linked back toô 
domestic labour and in its equivalent form it is linked forward to 
capital. For purposes of exposition I shall take these two linkages in 
reverse order. 


The Wage (Equivalent Form) 


Marx divides the industrial working day into two parts. Within the 
first (necessary labour time), the worker produces value expressed as 
the wage, sufficient to sustain him and his family in living conditions ~ 
normal for the working class of the particular historical period in which 
he lives. In the second portion of the working day—surplus labour time 
—he produces value which is realized as surplus value by the apai 
The entire accumulation of capital is founded upon the value prod 

in surplus labour time over and above necessary labour time. 


From the standpoint of the capitalist, the wage is a production cost, to 
be lumped together with other costs. His interest is in profit measured 
as a portion of total investment. The constituent parts of his investment 
(variable and constant capital) are of interest only in so far as their 
rearrangement alters his rate of profit. 


From labour’s standpoint, on the other hand, the wage is value created _- 
solely by the industrial labourer in a portion of the working day. As H 
value it derives from no other source but the worker’s own labour. What 
flows back to the worker in the shape of wages is a portion of the pro- 
duct that is continually reproduced by him. The capitalist, it is tru, 
pays him in money, but this money is merely the transmitted form of the 
product of his labour. It is his labour of last week, or of last year, that 
pays for his labour power of this week.’ 


Labour Power (Relative Form) 


While the wage is the sole monetary means of the proletarian bane 
subsistence, this expresses only one side of labour power’s duality. 
Only when the past labour expended in the creation of labour power is 
described can its relative form take shape. ‘(Labour power’s) value, like 
that of every other commodity, is already fixed before it goes into 
circulation, since a definite quantity of social labour has been spent 
upon it’! 


Certainly a portion of this ‘definite quantity of social labour’ is em- 
bodied in the commodities purchased with the wage—(housing, food 
clothing, etc). But these commodities do not walk into the household 
and convert themselves into the family’s subsistence of their own 





U Capital, I, p. 532. 
12 Capetal, I, p. 170. 


accord. Houses must be cleaned, meals prepared and clothing washed, 
in order for the wage’s value to be converted into the means of sub- 
sistence. In short, the commodities which the wage purchases are not 
themselves in a finally consumable form at the point of purchase. An 
additional labour—namely housework—is necessary in order to convert 
these commodities into regenerated labour power. 


When the housewife acts directly upon wage-purchased goods and 
necessarily alters their form, her labour becomes part of the congealed 
mass of past labour embodied in labour power. The value she creates 
is realized as one part of the value labour power achieves as a commodity 
when it is sold. All this is merely a consistent application of the labour 
theory of value to the reproduction of labour power itself—namely that 
all labour produces value when it produces any part of a commodity 
that achieves equivalence in the marketplace with other commodities. 


It might be argued to refute this thesis, that domestic labour is privat- 
ized, is not a social labour, and therefore can neither realize nor enter 
into labour power’s value. In order to answer this argument, the dis- 
tinction between concrete and abstract labour must be introduced. To 
illustrate: the labour of a shoemaker and a tailor are, concretely, two 
entirely different labours. But when their shoes and coats come to 
market as commodities they achieve a measure of one another and 
abstractly, a common measure of the labours of the shoemaker and the 
tailor. When this simple couplet is expanded to comprise the reality of a 
totalized commodity marketplace, a higher abstraction sets up—a 
measure of the average labour of society expressed by the universal 
commodity measure—money. 


Now labour power enters this marketplace and draws a monetary 
price. The past labour embodied in this special commodity is therefore 
brought into relation with the average labour of society via the wage. 
Tt matters not at all that the concrete conditions of domestic labour are 
privatized. The fact is that labour power as a commodity sold in the 
marketplace abstracts each of its labour components regardless of their 


private origins. 


Marx writes: ‘In the production of commodities, the specific social 
character of private labour carried on independently consists in the 
equality of every kind of that labour by virtue of its being human 
labour which character, therefore assumes in the product, the form of 
value, ..’4 


While domestic labour achieves value in the selling of labour power, it 
still remains a privatized labour outside of the exercise of the law of 
value. In other words, it contributes directly to the creation of the 
commodity labour power while having no direct relation with capital. 
It is this special dua/ity which defines the character of domestic labour 
under capitalism. 





D Capital, I, p. 79. 


Labour Power — Wage Transaction 


In bringing both sides of the equation together, we get the following: 
domestic labour figures substantially in the relative value of labour 
power, but is no part at all of its equivalent, expressed in the wage. Of > 
course the wage and labour power are of equal value, and so abstractly, 
equal amounts of social labour are expended on each side of the equa- 
tion, but this equrvalence is not an identity, concretely. The labour 
that produces labour power, and the labour that produces the wage are 
two entirely distinct labours. Domestic labour 1s a part of the former, 
and not of the latter. 


But there appears to be a snag in our equation. If the wage equals the 
value of labour power and yet domestic labour figures in labour power’s . 
value but is not paid in the wage—is this not an unbalanced equation? 
This is a problem of bourgeois appearance occurring as a result of wel 
phenomenal wage form. The wage presents itself as a payment for 
labour rather than a payment to reproduce labour power. Marx noted} 
this deception in relation to wage labour and it applies as well to 
domestic labour. 


To illustrate: let the wage be divided into two parts. Part A to sustain 
the wage labourer (and his substitutes) while part B sustains the domes- 
tic labourer (and her substitutes). The value of B is equivalent to the 
value domestic labour creates. But is this value determinable? Marx 
leaves no doubt that it is. In referring to unproductive workers who 
render a personal service (such as cooks, seamstresses, etc) he writes: 
“This does not prevent the value of the services of these unproductive 
labourers being determined in the same (or analogous) way as that of” 
the productive labourers: that is by the production costs involved in 
maintaining or producing them.’!* 


Here is the criteria for establishing domestic labour’s value: it creates 
value equivalent to the ‘production costs’ of its own maintenance— 
namely part B of the wage. A + B operate in symmetrical fashion with- 
in the wage form as a whole, They purchase the commodities necessary 
to reproduce their respective labour powers. In so far as the housewife 
handles the extire wage and converts it into a consumable use value for. 
the reproduction of both their labour powers, she transfers its catir 
value while enhancing its value by an amount equivalent to B. 


à 
F 


Housework : Necessary but Unproductive Labour 


If domestic labour actually transfers and creates value, does this make it 
a productive labour? In a general ahistorical sense, domestic labour 
creates use-values and is therefore a productive labour. Furthermore, 
there can be no doubt that domestic labour, has been a socially neces- 
sary labour, throughout history and continues to be so under capital- 
ism.” 





14 Theories of Surplus Value, I, p.159. 

1 Socially necessary labour is not to be confused with necessary labour time. The 
latter 18 a specific portion of the industrial working day wherein the worker creates 
value, equivalent to the wage as a means of the family’s subsistence. This category 
has no application to domestic labour. 
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Housework does not disappear when wage workers live alone, but 
must either be purchased with the wage (restaurant, laundry, house- 
cleaning services, etc) or else be completed by wage workers themselves 
in extra-job time. Secondly, the reproduction of labour power is not 
merely e daily necessity but also involves reproducing an entirely new 
generation of workers. In this sense, labour power is reproduced in the 
first place, before the worker ever takes a job. 


But these general characteristics of domestic labour do not make the 
case for it being a productive labour àw the specific context of capitalist 
prodwction\® As Marx clearly states “These definitions [of productive 
and unproductive labour] are therefore not derived from the material 
characteristics of labour (neither from the nature of its product, nor 
from the particular character of the labour as concrete labour), but 
from the definite social form, the social relations of production within 
which labour is realized.’!” “The labourer alone is productive who pro- 
duces surplus value for the capitalist. ... Hence the notion of a pro- 
ductive labour implies not merely a relation between labourer and pre- 
duct of labour but also a specific social relation of product, a relation 
that has sprang up historically and stamps the labourer as the direct 
means of creating surplus value.’!6 


A productive labour then has two characteristics; it is conducted in 
direct relation with capital and it produces surplus value.19 Domestic 
labour meets neither criteria. Its relation with capital is not direct (Le. 
it is not a wage labour) and secondly, it does not create more value than 
it itself possesses. Domestic labour is unproductive (in the economic 
sense) and conforms with Marx’s description of an unproductive labour 
‘exchanged not with capital but with revenue, that is wages or profits’.2° 


Does categorizing domestic labour as unproductive negate the asser- 


* 








16 The precise distinctions I have drawn between productive and unproductive, 
direct and indirect, production and reproduction are all necessary in order to situate 
the housewife accurately in the capitalist mode of production. It is around these dis- 
tinctions that the work of James and dalla Costa breaks down. In maintaming that 
domestic labour is productive they never make the distinction between a labour’s 
general character, and its specific relation, and so they cannot employ a rigorous cate- 
gory like ‘productive’ accurately at all. Nowhere do they maintain that the housewife 
works in direct relation with capital and yet they appear unaware that the directness 
of this relation is the central criterion of productive labour. They use the terms 
‘productive’ primarily to emphasize the indispensable nature of domestic labour to 
capitalist production, and to counteract the denial of domestic labour’s role by past 
of Marxists. This point is well taken, but it is surely not impossible to 
this omission while retaining some precision in the use of Marxist categories. 
James and dalla Costa fail to do. They also asert that the housewife 1s ‘ex- 
ploited’ but often they use the term in a pejorative sense signifying psychological 
opptession. The housewife, in Marxist terme, 1s unexploited because surplus value is 
not extracted from her labour. To say this is not as James and dalla Costa imply, to 
be‘ soft on women’s oppression. The housewife is intensely eppressd within the 
nuclear family under capitaliam, but she is not expdeviad. 
17 Theerses of Surplus Value, 1, p. 157. 
18 Capital, I, p. 477. 
19 See Ian Gough, ‘Productive and Unproductive Labour in Marr’, NLE 76 for a clear 
exposition of this distinction. 
10 Theerses of Surplus Vale, Vol. I, p. 157. 
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tion that it creates value? There is no contradiction between these two 
categories in Capital: Tf we now compare the two processes of pro- 
ducing value and of creating surplus value, we see the latter is nothing 
but a continuation of the former beyead a certain point. If on the other 
hand, the process be not carried beyond the point where the value paid + 
by the capitalist for the labour power is replaced by an exact equivalent 

it is simply a process of producing value; if on the other hand it be 
continued beyond that point, it becomes a process of creating surplus 
value.’2! 


Domestic Labour and the Wage Form 


Just as the wage passes through the industriel worker’s hands to pay 
for his subsistence, so too does it pass through his wife’s hands to 
ensure the family’s subsistence. As members of the same consumption 
unit, the husband and wife share a common interest in the wage’s 
magnitude, while being sharply differentiated by its form. It appears 
that he is paid for his labour (hence its importance) while she is not for 
hers (hence its triviality). This appearance simultaneously deceives 
both workers. Before examining this deception, it must be stated at the 
outset that no part of the wage’s mystifying appearance is purely 
illusory. The fact that the husband receives a paycheck while his wife 
does not—this is a brutal reality, but a deceptive one nonetheless, for it 
serves to obscure an underlying relation, and (as Marx said) ‘shows the 
very opposite of that relation’. 


The basis of the wage’s deception is that, in appearing to be a payment 
for work done on the industrial job site, it provokes a conceptual sub- 


stitution of this labour for labour power. Rather than paying for in- 
dustrial labour, the wage in reality pays for an entirely different labour 
—the labour that reproduces the labour power of the entire family. Thig 
conceptual substitution occurs because the industrial worker stands 
alone before capital as an independent agent, and the labour that re- 
produces his labour power is nowhere in sight. The exclusion of the 
housewife from labour’s exchange with capital is thus a critical factor 
in establishing the wage’s deceptive appearance. Marxists, in remaining 
preoccupied with the part of this deception that occurs at the point of -7 
production, have often missed its other aspect—the obfuscation of the 
housewife’s contribution to the overall process of capitalist production. 
Since these two aspects are, in fact, two interdependent faces of the 
same deceptive appearance, the total impact of the wage form is im- 
possible to grasp without an appreciation of their complementary 
presentation. For only when the housewife is excluded from the wage 
transaction can the industrial labourer appear independently to ex- 
change his labour for a wage and only when he does appear in this way 
can she be moved offstage and her labour derealized. 


s 


£ 
It is as if capital were directing a play entitled “The Working Day’. The 
curtain rises to reveal a group of industrial labourers crowding around 
the gates of a factory preparing to be hired to work for a day in return 


© Capital, I, pp. 189-90. 
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for a wage. The audience finds the action on stage so absorbing that 
they accept the immediate appearance of the play as reality. In doing so, 
they forget that the actors are not the sole agents of the onstage action. 
Backstage are a group of stage hands (housewives) who have been 
preparing the workers for the opening curtain for hours beforehand. 
Although these workers are out of sight and therefore out of mind, 
they are nonetheless indispensable to the entire production. 


It is clear that the wage’s mystification is not limited to its effect upon 
the immediate agents of its enactment but reaches a wider audience.” 
One of the general results of this is the total obfuscation of the origins 
of surplus value. Another way of looking at the conceptual substitu- 
tion of labour for labour power is that it is a liquidation of the distinc- 
tion between past and present labour. In the following passage Marx 
reconstructs this distinction and in the process, reveals the basis of 
capital’s larcenous exchange with labour. “The past labour that is em- 
bodied in labour power and the living labour it can call into action, the 
daily cost of maintaining it, and its daily expenditure in work, are two 
entirely different things. The former determines the exchange value of 
labour power, the latter is its use value. The value of labour power and 
the value that labour power creates are two entirely different magni- 

tudes... This difference is what the capitalist had in view when he was 
purchasing labour power . . . the seller of labour power realizes its 
exchange value and parts with its use value. He cannot take one with- 
out giving the other.’ ® 


When the value of ‘past’ labour is subtracted from the value of present 
labour, the result is surplus value. The wage form, in provoking a 
conceptual substitution of present for past labour, completely obscures 
the labour origins of surplus value which then appears as if it were a 
natural outgrowth of capital itself. In this way, the mystery of capital’s 
accumulation is built into the very structure of the capitalist mode of 
production. The split between industrial and domestic labour, and the 
- separation of the latter from a direct relation with capital—these are 
structural pre-requisites for the deceptive presentation of capital’s 
exchange with labour in direct contradiction to its essential nature. 


The Function of Domestic Labour: Economic 
and Ideological Reproduction 


“The capitalist system imposes itself because, at every moment, it 
reproduces and develops its originating structure . . . the capitalist 


2 The wage’s mystification shows up among the radical economusts who attempt to 
arrive at a rough measure of the housewilfe’s value by calculating what she would be 
paid in the marketplace for her various labours. This is an exercise in bourgeois 
reasooing involving a complete capitulation to the deceptive rationale of the wage 
form. It is based upon the assumption that wages are a measure of the value of work 
done rather than a monetary package paid to ensure the family’s subsistence. This 
distinction between labour and labour power is hardly academic. For if the sub- 
component of the wage that pays for the housewife’s subsistence (what I have called 
B pert) were pulled out of the wage and given to the housewife as a separate pay- 
check, the total of A and B would not increase the wage’s magnitude one penny. 

DB Capstal, I, p. 188. 


system is an historical totality that regenders its own origin at every 
moment and expands its field of application by causing whatever was 
opposing to fall within it. A social formation must reproduce® 
continually, the conditions of its own production. This means con- 
cretely that three different reproductions must take place: (a) in the M 
means of production, (b) in the forces of production (labour power), 
and (c) in the relations of production. These reproductions are the 
sins qua non of the social system’s existence. Within capitalist relations, 
domestic labour is integral to the second and third of these reproduc- 
tions. While both are embedded within the same labour process and 
are carried out by the same labourer within the same work day, it is 
important to keep them conceptually distinct because they reproduce 
different aspects of the social totality. The reproduction of labour power 
is an economic function while the reproduction of the relations of pro- 
duction is ideological in nature. If these functions are analysed separ- 
ately, the family’s location within the base/superstructure edifice may 
then be more precisely considered. 


Yb ee 


The Reproduction of Labour Power 


The reproduction of labour power is the reproduction of the capacity 
for work. Domestic labour reproduces labour power on two levels 
which proceed concurrently: (1) on a daily basis, (ii) on a generational 
basis. The former gets the wage worker to the plant gates every 
morning, the latter reproduces the next generation of both wage and 
domestic labour power. 

To show this concretely, I have broken down this capacity into three ~ 
component parts and have detailed the domestic labour that repro- 
duces them. Also described (by letters) are the two levels delineated 
above: (1) daily (P), GD) generational (S). f 


? 
Labour power reproduced Domestic labour requsred 


Physical maintenance*s pregnancy and childbirth?, 
child careS, housecleaning?S, 
cooking?, schedule management?@, : 
shopping?@ w 
Psychological maintenance general tension absorption and 
management?9, promotion of 
cordial family 1elations>@, 
sexual relations? 


H Godelier, Rettemality and Irrattonalsty m Economics, p. 180. 

® Four overlapping subconcepts describe the total process of reproduction: 1. per- 
petuation; 2, renewal; 3. expansion; 4. adaptation. The objective development of t 
capital requires all of these to encompass the concept of reproduction, cf. Capstad II 


p. S24 

™ Physical maintenance requires a reproductive biological element that operates | 
relatively autonomously irrespective of particular historical conditions. Because | 
capitalism has succesefully moulded biological forces to suit its social ends, there is 
no need to separate out the biological element in describing the reproduction of 
labour power. 
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Skills child socialization9 (now shared 
with the school)?” 


Reproduction of the Relations of Production 


The family has a special role to play in the ideological reproduction of 
the relations of production. The state (through its educational and 
media apparatus) is a complement but not a substitute for the family in 
this regard. For it 1s the family, and above all the mother that produces 
willing participants for the social order. The early socialization of 
children is primarily the mother’s task. Eventually young adults must 
be produced who have internalized a repertoire of attitudes and per- 
ceptual structures that enable them to self-actualize willingly in an 
adjusted manner within bourgeois relations. The formation of charac- 
ter suitable to the requirements of life within the capitalist world is 
accomplished, above all, through primary socialization in the early 
years of life. 


Freud’s pioneering emphasis on the centrality of the first six years of 
life for the formation of the adult personality has never been seriously 
refuted. Marxists, however, in harbouring a healthy distrust for psy- 
chological explanation of social phenomena have over-compensated 
by largely ignoring the importance of child socialization in reproducing 
bourgeois social relations. As Sartre has suggested, one would almost 
suppose, from reading many Marxists, that a person’s consciousness 
suddenly appears when they take their first job. 


The first six years occur in their entirety within the nuclear family. It 
is in these years that the groundwork is laid for the child’s eventual 
assimilation as an adult into the external world. It is primarily the labour 
of the mother that lays this groundwork. This labour of socialization 
reproduces a particular component of the relations of production— 
the basic structures upon which the adult character is founded. As such 
it is a labour to ideological ends. 


The Family’s Relation to Base and Superstructure 


The labour of the family unit reproduces simultaneously components of 
labour power and the relations of production. It follows from this that 
the function of the family unit within the capitalist mode of production 
is a reproductive one, but that this function has both an economic and 
an ideological aspect. 


If base and superstructure are conceived as discrete institutional realms 
in the sense that bourgeois social science conceives of the world with 
clear-cut classificational boundaries, the above description of the family 
is an unsatisfactory formulation. Conceived in this way, it is illogical to 
say the family is both a part of the base and superstructure. But the 





T This function, like others in the general repertoire of domestic tasks, has been 
slowly eroded in the history of capitalism. With the increasing complexity of tech- 
nology and the advancing specialization of labour, many of the training functions 
performed by the family are now assumed by the state. This has involved an ex- 
ponentiel growth in educational facilities of all types. 


question itself (‘is the family in the base or superstructure’) is in- 


correctly posed and the bind it produces flows from its misconception 
of Marxist categories.78 


The terms base and superstructure signify different functional levels or 
aspects of the social world having a certain defined relationship to one 
another. Economic activity (the base) substructures the social order, for 


it ıs this social activity which ensures the production and reproduction ` 


of the material world. Ideological activity sustains the coherence of the 
social world at the level of consciousness. An institutional realm (such 
as the family) need not be exclusively comprised of one aspect of social 
activity or another. Ideological activity may be a part of the social life 
of a realm that has an economic function. This is, in fact, what occurs 


in the family. The social activity of the family reproduces specific 


aspects of labour power and the relations of production, and it is in 
this sense that the nuclear family is a dual-faceted institution ne 
functional aspects of both base and superstructure. 


Domestic Labour and the Development 
of the Productive Forces 


The separation of the household from the means of production has had 
profound consequences for the family unit in the bourgeois epoch. For 
it 1s this separation that has placed the domestic unit beyond the exer- 
cise of the law of value. The restless momentum of capital operating 
within the industrial process provides the impetus for the constant 
transformation of the organization of labour and technology that has 
been a hallmark of the capitalist system. The domestic labour force, 
having no direct relation with capital, is only affected by this develop- 
ment peripherally and has not undergone any significant structural 
alteration in the organization of its labour process throughout the 
entire capitalist epoch. 


Within industrial production, any increase in the productivity of a unit 
of labour time results in a proportional increase in surplus value. Since 
such an increase raises profits and provides a corporation with com- 
petitive advantage, it becomes a general law of capitalist development 
that management constantly seeks to increase the productivity of a unit 
of labour time. It is this imperative, internal to the development of 





™ Marx uses categories in a way that is radically dissimilar from bourgeois science. 
For Marx, categories do not slice up the real world into mutually exclusive and 
logically independent factors (A 1s no part of B and does not imply B). Such a con- 
ception violates social reality and therefore sets up a mental model of the world which 
cannot grasp its dynamic, relational, interpenetrated, reciprocally causal, 

nature. For instance, Marx repeatedly warns thet capital is not a thing but a definite 
social relation, and he gives it different names, to specify various aspects of the 
overall process of capital in motioa: variable capital, surplus value, money, interest, 
etc. Thus, the Marxist process of categorizing must correspond to social reality and 
not violate its nature, Categories describe distinguishable functional aspects of an 


transformed, cf. B. Oliman, Assmation: Marx s Conception of Man in Capitalist Society. , 


Cambridge, 1971, Chapters 1, 2, 3. 
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capital itself, which has resulted in the restless transformation and 
advancement of the forces of production throughout the history of 
capitalism. This has taken the form of an increasing technological 
complexity and a corresponding advance in the overall organization 
and division of the labour force. 


A comparable development has not occurred in the household where 
the introduction of new technology has had virtually no effect on the 
organization of labour. A century ago, the housewife toiled alone in her 
kitchen over a small wood stove. Now she has a small electric stove and 
other single-family household appliances, but she still toils alone in 
exactly the same organization of labour. Dalla Costa is useful on this 
point: ‘to the extent that she must in isolation procreate, raise and be 
responsible for children, a high mechanization of domestic chores does 
not free any time for the women to leave the household. She is always 
on duty... her work day is unending not because she has no machines 
but because she is isolated.’?9 


The domestic labour process has stagnated while the industrial labour 
process has constantly advanced because domestic labour is not part of 
variable capital, 1s not paid on an hourly rate, and therefore capital has 
no interest in the productivity of a unit of domestic labour time. 
Whether a domestic task 1s completed in one hour or four has no effect 
on capital. As long as the wage worker shows up for work every shift, 
able and willing to work, and his children in the future, that is all that 
really matters. It is no surprise then, that the houschold is the least 
efficient organization of a labour process existent within capitalism. 
Precisely because there exists no continual impetus to reorganize 
domestic labour to improve its efficiency, it is the one labour process 
which has not been socialized, though there is nothing inherent in the 
work itself that would prevent it from being so. 


While developments within industry do not produce a direct effect on 
the organization of labour in the home, there is a constant infusion of 
new technology into the household via commodity consumption. This 
is in no way a progressive application of technology, for capital’s 
interests are served in personal consumption by the most inefficient 
product application ın order to maximize the quantity of goods con- 
sumed per person. The result of this particular instance of uneven and 
combined development is the appearance in the household of constantly 
updated technology while the organization of labour remains com- 
pletely static. There are a number of important by-products of this 
structurally produced stagnation: 

1. It has entailed a steady erosion, throughout the course of the bour- 
geois epoch, of the vitality and the autonomy of the domestic unit, 
relative to industrial production. The development of industrial pro- 
duction necessitated an upgrading in the industrial labour force which 
the family, as a backward unit, was unable to provide. Certain key 
facets of the reproduction of an increasingly advanced labour force were 
removed from the household and assumed by the state (as witnessed in 
the exponential growth of all facets of education). This not only 





19 Dalle Coste, tn Radwa Amersca VoL 6, No. 1, p. 75. 


diminished the family’s function within the social order, but it has 
trivialized the nature of domestic labour still further. 

2. While broad layers of the proletariat have gained higher levels of 
technical expertise and general knowledge through the reorganization 
of the labour process, the housewife has been largely by-passed. The 
level of skill and knowledge generated from her work has made little 
advance in the last century. Because other labour processes have been 
developed over this time span, the position of the domestic labourer 
relative to all but the lowest sectors of the proletariat has deteriorated. 
General advances in education and culture have mitigated this effect 
somewhat but the housewife’s atomized location removed from the 
public milieu, bas minimized even this generalized transmission. 

3. The material insufficiency of the family as a social unit creates the 
conditions of its own structural subordination within the capitalist 
social formation. The family is forced outside of itself to obtain the 
means of its own subsistence both in the form of the wage and com- 
modity goods from the market place. It is these external relations which 
determine the family’s class position and circumscribe the life condi- k 
tions and opportunities of its dependent members. 


These three specific aspects of the family’s structural subordination 
must be situated within the larger dynamics of the capitalist system. 
Under the rule of capital, the forms and relations of production domi- 
nate their counterparts in reproduction. This hierarchy of determination 
operates particularly strongly upon the family whose functions are 
entirely reproductive. By virtue of its indirect and mediated relation 
with capital, the family’s structure 1s shaped and its labour determined 
by external forces operating beyond its immediate social field. 


The following passage from Capital describes the structural subordina- 
tion of ‘other kinds of capital’ to industrial capital. It could be appliedy 
just as readily to the family. ‘To the extent that (industrial capital) 
seizes control of social production, the technique and social organiza- 
tion of the labour process are revolutionized, . . . The other kinds of 
capital, ... are not only subordinated to it and the mechanism of their 
fanctions altered in conformity with it, but move solely with it as their 
basis, hence live and die, stand and fall with this basis.’ The general 
malaise of the family unit, whose vitality and autonomy are being 7 
steadily eroded in the stampeding ‘progress’ of capital, has not escaped 
the notice of social commentators of all ideological stripes. Almost 
unanimously they have pronounced the family to be ‘in crisis’, though 
their commentary generally bemoans the symptoms without situating 
the causes. 


More significant are the broad numbers of housewives who are register- 
ing the objective stagnation and backwardness of the domestic unit 
with a pervasrve dissatisfaction that is now becoming consciously + 
articulated throughout the West. The accumulation of this atomized 
dissent has yet to achieve viable organizational forms where its direct 
and progressive impact on the class struggle could be realized. It is 


°° Capstal, I, p. 57. 
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therefore necessary to consider more fully, the impact of the housewife’s 
position and function on her consciousness in order to explore the 
possibilities of breaking her struggle out into public, where she can 
contribute directly to the revolutionary contestation of capital itself. 


The Im of the Housewife’s Locale and Function 
on her Consciousness 


The separation of the labourer from the product of her/his labour is 
considered to pertain exclusively to the wage labourer. The fact that, in 
its own unique way, it occurs for the wife in the home is usually ig- 
nored by Marxists as a by-product of the failure to consider domestic 
labour within the capitalist relations of production. 


Capitalism established the division between industrial and domestic 
labour, and this division reproduced a physical separation in the loca- 
tion of their labours. In this way, a sexual drvision of labour becomes a 
physical separation of the sexes during the working day. For the house- 
wife this has meant an enforced daily separation from the product of 
her labour—the living capacities of her husband and children who are 
consumed in alien production. When the husband returns from work he 
is exhausted—his labour power has been expended. His wife must 
spend the majority of her time before he returns to work restoring his 
capacity to endure the next shift. The entire character of this labour is 
one of personal service—literally a labour so that others may live. This 
creates the standard attitude of a ‘good’ housewife—self-denial for the 
sake of her family. 


If the male proletarian is the family’s only means of subsistence, his 
welfare is paramount. In this his family is forced to regard his health 
and ability to work as a most precarious commodity. The fluctuating 
price he brings on the labour market, loss of pay due to lay off, injury, 
sickness or strike; all these unknowns have direct repercussions on the 
worker’s family. They create underlying anxiety and tescerity which 
take a heavy toll on the family unit. 


Similarly, children are future worker-commodities. The general com 
ditions of the labour market that will determine their money worth are 
not yet known but can only be anticipated. This future-directed in- 
security has a conservatizing effect upon parents. They often feel pres- 
sure to push their children to be upwardly mobile and this drive has a 
tendency to weaken cross-generational solidarity within the proletariat. 


The housewife’s exclusion from the wage transaction spells her total 
material dependence upon her husband who supplies, through the wage, 
the money necessary to sustain her life and those of her children. By 
receiving the wage, he has a basic authority over its use. Its distribu- 
tion within the family is a private affair conducted between husband 








31 Historically, ee ee ee 
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and wife as individuals without the benefit of contract. He ‘gives’ her 
money for the week, and if she needs more—she must ‘ask’ for it. 


In a society of generalized commodity production, ‘the labour of an 
indtvidual asserts itself only by means of the relations which the act of ¥ 
exchange establishes directly between the products and indirectly 
between the producers.’3? The housewife’s labour cannot assert itself 
nor assert her because its value is hidden, and she receives no paycheck 

to signify its presence. The fact that the product of her labour is em- 
bodied in another person does not allow for a clear perception of its 
appropriation by capital, and consequently of her relation to capital. 


In consequence, the labour she performs disappears as ‘real’ work. 


Common language idiom betrays this derealization well: z 
Teacher: Who works in your family, Jimmy? 

Jimmy Jones: My father. H 
Teacher: Do you work, Mrs Jones: 


Jimmys Mother: No, Tm a housewife. 


Wage workers, at least, have a direct relation with capital. Their pur- 
pose in working is to get paid, and they do not generally describe their 
work as meaningful. As a result, they can experience alienation from 
their work and hostility toward the boss without apology. A housewife 
cannot do this. In the absence of a paycheck to justify her toil, the 
housewife must account for her work in non-economic terms. Hers is 

a ‘labour of love performed out of a devotion to her family’. A house- 
wife who admits that she hates her work is not a ‘good’ mother. Often, 
therefore, her alienation from her work must be repressed from con- 
sciousness, lest she implode with guilt and feelings of personal in- 
adequacy. The end result of this is that housework takes on the appear-?” 
ance of an arrangement of destiny, a natural female vocation and duty. 


. 


The Privatization of Domestic Life 


A significant result of the family’s location in the capitalist system has 
been the privatization of domestic life. The separation of the family va 
from the work place has divorced its activity (and particularly the life- 
work of the domestic labourer) from the public realm. The family 
takes up residence literally in atomized self-contained dwelling units 
behind closed doors. The home in capitalist societies is architecturally 
structured to enforce the family’s privacy. 


At the same time, commodity relations have been generalized into 
every public sphere. All social intercourse in public is marked by the 
supremacy of exchange value. This has voided the public milieu of all 
interpersonally satisfying social exchange. Human needs for intimacy, t 
companionship, spontaneity, ease and affirmation cannot be met in the 
socially bankrupt public milieu of mass culture. 








31 Capital, 1, p. 77-8. 


People are literally driven into private to attempt to satisfy those needs. 
Their daily foray into public must be counterbalanced with a time of 
retreat. The privatized family home functions as this vital realm, where 
public tension can be displaced and absorbed. The housewife’s role is 
central in all this. With the heightened dichotomy between public and 
private space, her primary responsibility is to sustain and orchestrate 
the private implosion of public tension. She co-ordinates family 
activity in order to manage tension. Above all family conflict must be 
muted, and at the very least, contained behind closed doors. The 
spillover of discord into the public realm is avoided for it reflects 
badly upon the women’s competence in tension managing. The strong 
differentiation between public and private space heightens the impact of 
home as an atomized ghetto that stifles the housewife’s social develop- 
ment. 


A Balance Sheet on the Potential of Housewives 
in Political Struggle 


Because the housewife is atomized and lacks a direct relation with 
capital, she finds it extremely difficult to locate the ultimate source of 
her oppression beyond her husband, the immediate agent of a portion 
of it. This is not merely a perceptual problem, it is much more con- 
cretely an objective limitation in her opportunity for struggle which 
tends to produce a response of passivity and acquiescence. She rebels 
as an isolated individual to the immediate detriment of her husband and 
children and her actions do not contest the relations of capital directly. 
She is not a part of any union and the withdrawal of her labour power 
is considered a crime by law. She is, in effect, under a constant injunc- 
tion forbidding her from striking under the threat of losing her children. 
The law, in any case, is a formal stricture relatively seldom invoked 
because the ideology of motherhood operates pervasively to deter her 
from ever considering such action. For the housewife rebellion is often, 
at one and the same time, objectively untenable and subjectively un- 
thinkable. 


Enclosed within the household, pitted against her husband and chil- 
dren, her resistance to subordination and to degradation fends to be 
chanelled into family fights—a displacement of conflict denied access to 
the political arena. The history of working-class families in the bour- 
geois era is a history of marital and family discord that has not generally 
seen progressive forms of interpersonal contestation. Only when 
women have external opportunities to work and to be instrumentally 
involved in the community does interpersonal confrontation around 
the domestic division of labour become progressive. (In the past 
decade, the opportunities for external involvement have re-emerged for 
many women, but this hes not been typical of the bourgeois era 
historically.) 


The division of the working class into domestic and industrial units is 
perhaps the fandamental structural split existent within the class. All 
divisions (race, occupation, etc) are harmful to the proletariat’s ability 
to contest capital, but the sex split has a specific character which 
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obscures its detrimental impact on the unity of proletarian forces and 
therefore makes it difficult to address and combat. ”’ 


The sex split occurs on privatized, intimate terrain within the family 
unit. Other intra-class divisions are not experienced so personally and 4 
privately, precisely because none is so largely structured into a privat- 
ized praxis. It is this that has buried so much of women’s struggle and 
interpersonalized its mode of contestation.” Political struggle with a 
mass social character is precisely the type of experience that working- 
class housewives have lacked because of the objective limitation of 
their location in the capitalist social formation. This absence of a 
readily available arena of collective struggle has been, historically, a 
profound barrier to radicalization of housewives for it is in such 
struggles that the power of collective action is discovered, and the . 
practical talents of political organization are developed.™ 


These limitations are not merely ones of mobilization. On a larger 





33 For tnstence, the women’s radicalization of the late sixties adopted primarily inter- 
personal forms of struggle. Particularly in North America, the women’s movement 
carried the new left’s subjective style of contestation to its logical conclusion. In its 
heyday (1969-70) the movement’s dommant form was the conscioumess-mising 
group and one of the primary struggles was against the male left’s chanviniam at the 
lesel of attsindes. The limits of this form of struggle (in terms of ita political effect) 
were rapidly reached and the women’s movement went into decline. This is not at 
all to say that consciousness about the oppression of women has declined. On the 
contrary, women’s consciousness has grown as a generalired diffuse awareness 
sceping into the working class, but this development has very little organimtional 
expression at this time. The fundamental principle of women’s liberation, the in- 
dependent organization of women against their oppression, finds new fields for ~ 
application in the workers’ movement, such as women’s caucuses within the trade 
union. At the same time the more adequate development of the proletarian class 
struggle requires the overcoming of the sexual division of labour graphically depicted 
in the film Salt of the Earth. See also F. Dobbs Tarsier Robeliton New York 1972, ppry’ 
48-70. g 
H Flowing from their analysis of housework as productive and the housewife as 
exploited, James and dalla Costa construct a concept of the domestic unit as a ‘social 
factory’. This conveniently dissolves differences between the domestic and industrial 
anit which are absolutely basic to the capitalist mode of production. The conse- 
quence of this error is that James and delle Costa ignore completely the inherent 
limitations of the household as an arena of women’s struggle. For them, the house- 
hold ts a factory, and ıt follows as a matter of course that a general strike of house- {7 
wives will shut it down. ‘To abandon the home is already a form of struggle since the ’ 
social services we perform there would then cease to be carried out in those condi- 
tions, and so all those who work ont of the home would then demand that the burden 
carried by us until now be thrown squarely where it belongs—on to the shoulders of 
capital. This alteration in the terms of the struggle will be all the more evident, the 
moore the refusal of domestic labour on the pert of women will be violent, determined 
and on a mass scale.’ James, op. cit. p. 39. This is surely the stuff of revolutionary 
fantasy—a general strike of housewives, crippling the economy. It is pure spontane- 
ism to propose such a grand scheme without any mode of organization, any arena of 
struggle where the social relations of capital may be contested. Mase abstention from 
the household 1s simply not an optioa for working-class housewives. Dalle Costa and 
James consistently ignore the economic compulsion of work under capitalism both- 
in the home and in the factory. A strategy based on mass disengagement of labour 
power is entirely utopian for any sector of the oppressed, including housewives. Asa 
tactic, the general strike has a special significance in a specific conjuncture, but it can 
only take place efter a long, steadily sharpening series of partial struggles and partial 
victories. Posed outaide of such a context, as a strategy in and of itself, mass disen- 
gagement is hopelessly untransitional—nothing precedes the revolutionary moment 
of mass exodus. i 


historical plane they place limits on the role of housewives in socialist 
revolution. Revolutionary transformation is only possible because the 
proletariat is engaged directly in socialized labour and therefore bears 
as a class the pre-requisites of a socialist mode of production. While the 
labour of housewives remains privatized, they are unable to prefigure 
the new order nor spearhead the productive forces in breaking the old. 


Potential 


To state these limitations frankly is not to capitulate before them, nor 
to write off the potential of housewives in political struggle. It is 
precisely the uneven and combined nature of socialist revolution which 
affords opportunities for housewives to move on to the historical stage 
in their own interests and in the general interests of women and of the 
proletariat. Mobilizations of housewives raising demands for the 
socialization of housework, demands against the state, demands for 
price-watch committees, etc—such actions can make a tremendous con- 
tribution to the advancement of the class struggle particularly if they are 
combined with simultaneous proletarian initiatives. 


The history of revolutions affords a rich display of the effects of cross- 
fertilization between various unevenly developed fronts of struggle. 
This mutual effect takes place both at the level of generalized political 
understanding and in the exemplary lessons which advanced forms of 
struggle for those in straggle elsewhere. In such circumstances it is not 
uncommon for objectively backward layers to be thrown forward by 
leaps and bounds and to make their own unique contribution to the 


revolutionary dynamic. 


Such a possibility exists for housewives as the protracted crisis of late 
capitalism unfolds. This hasa great deal to do with the character of that 
crisis—a generalized decomposition of bourgeois relations at every 
level of the social formation. Women’s radicalization is but one ex- 
pression of this totalized crisis. Though in the past there have been 
severe difficulties in mobilizing atomized and privatized populations 
such as housewives, the future possibilities must not be discounted. 
Certainly the objective pressures acting upon housewives are intensify- 
ing. Housewives are the principal bearers of the loss of real income 
which the working class is beginning to suffer throughout the west. As 
inflation spirals upwards and wage controls go into effect, housewives 
must intensify their labour in order to absorb the family’s loss of real 
income and prevent a precipitous decline in their family’s standard of 
living. Either they must take jobs to supplement family income or work 
harder domestically to stretch existing income. In these conditions 
housewives are becoming overtly angry and beginning to blame land- 
lords, corporations and governments for their situation. As a result, 
consumer boycotts, rent strikes, price-watch committees and cam- 
paigns against inadequate state services are increasing in frequency and 
militancy. These mobilizations would appear to have real potential 
particularly if they are linked to the ongoing campaigns of the work- 
ers’ organizations. In this way they could assert the unity of proletarian 
forces and incipiently challenge the sexual division of labour within the 
proletariat. - 
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But granted that such mobilizations continue to rise, and even granted 
that they are not sidetracked into reformism, housewives still will not 
provide the decisive motive force of the women’s struggle. To the 
contrary, it was the huge flood of women out of their homes into 
higher education and industrial production in the 19608 that created 
the material preconditions for a women’s radicalization at the end of the 
decade. Women now constitute between 30 and 40 per cent of wage 
labourers under advanced capitalism, and their absolute numbers and 
relative proportion are steadily increasing. It is mainly from within this 
population rather than from the diminishing numbers of women who 
are still exclusively housewives, that women’s leadership will come in the 
years ahead. Women wage workers and students struggling for full 
equality with men within unions and in the schools will be in the van- 
guard of struggles that will diminish the sex divisions of the class. 
Furthermore it will be primarily these women who will inject radical 
women’s consciousness back into the population of women who re- 
main exclusively housewives. This arises from their objective location } 
in the social formation which must after all be the starting point for any 
revolutionary strategy. 
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Introduction to Medvedev 


The document printed below is without question one of the most 
important political statements to emerge from within the Soviet 
Union in recent years. Its author, Roy Medvedev, commands a personal 
authority in his field as an historian comparable to that of Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn in the domain of literature, within the Russian opposition. 
Born in 1928, Roy Medvedev is the author of the only major study of 
Stalinism that has been written within the USSR since the thirties—Let 
History Judge (English translation, London 1971), a work distinguished 
by its scruple and balance, that unsparingly exposes the crimes and 
blunders committed by Stalin both within Russia and in the inter- 
national class struggle, and contains one of the most caustic and 
accurate analyses of the person of the dictator. Unlike the great majority 
of current Soviet oppositionists, Medvedev is a self-declared Marxist, 
whose constant concern has been with the real political history of the 
society created by the October Revolution, and with its impact on the 
world as a whole in the zoth century. 


The present text is a statement written by Medvedev in Moscow, in 
the wake of a number of interventions in the international press by 
leading Soviet dissidents—Sekharov, Maximov, Solzhenitsyn and 
others. It is remarkable for its political dignity and intellectual honesty. 
The main purpose of the document is a reply to the increasingly 
reactionary overtones of the appeals addressed to the West by other 
prominent Soviet oppositionists, which towards the end of 1973 ap- 
peared in some cases to be moving even towards outright approval of 
the us war in Vietnam and the military counter-revolution in Chile. 
Medvedev insists on the brutal campaign of harassment and repression 
that has driven so many Russian intellectuals towards these extremities, 
and defends their right to express their opinions publicly, however 
mistaken, in a society that has by now outlived capitalism for over 
half a century. At the same time, he calmly and firmly rebukes the 
Russo-centred provincialism that—often understandably, in conditions 
of isolation and constraint—has come to characterize much of the 
present Soviet opposition. The warm note of socialist internationalism 
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that marks the text—which singles out the massacres in Indonesia, the 
blockade of Cuba, the war in Vietnam, the racist regime in South Africa, 
and the terror in Chile as landmarks in the record of imperialism since 
the Second World War—is in striking contrast to the bulk of dissident 
utterances from the ussr today. Medvedev expressly criticizes Solz- 
henitsyn and Sakharov for their overtures to the Western Right, as a 
main ally in the struggle against the bureaucratic oppression of the 
Soviet State. As he correctly points out, such an attitude is even in its 
own terms self-defeating, since the North American and West European 
bourgeoisies have no interest whatever in promoting socialist demo- 
cracy in the ussr. Likewise, naive reliance on the hard-core Cold War 
lobby in the us Congress to secure rights of free emigration from the 
Soviet Union by the Jackson amendment, is not only illusory in 
principle, but may in practice simply serve to confirm the world 
market dominance of American heavy industry. The only real external 
ally in the struggle for a genuine democratization in the ussr is the 
international working class and its collective organizations. Diplomatic 
and economic détente between East and West, Medvedev argues, 
should not be expected to lead to any immediate relaxation of police 
pressures in the ussr: on the contrary, it has already produced a 
vicious intensification of them. But the short-term consequences of 
détente should be distinguished from the long-term prospects created 
by it—which he contends will eventually erode the entrenched positions 
of what he accurately describes as the ‘Right’ of the apparatus of the 
cpsu. This nuanced and dialectical analysis of the present diplomatic 
conjuncture is open to debate: in particular, the political advantages 
which imperialism seeks to gain from ıt in the ex-colonial and semi- 
colonial world do not appear to have been fully considered. But its 
sobriety and seriousness cannot be doubted. 


The central question on which revolutionary socialists in the West w 


will differ from Medvedev lies elsewhere—in his prognosis of the 
course of future political changes in the Soviet Union. In his view, 
progress towards socialist democracy in the ussr can in the present 
decade only come from ‘above’, in the form of initiatives by a younger 
generation of party leadership, rather than from ‘below’, in the form of 
mass struggles by the working class or peasantry. The only circum- 


stances in which he envisages a scenario of mass upheavals against the ; 


present regime are major economic or political crises. These he judges 
‘neither probable nor desirable’. Marxists outside the ussr, in many ways 
less intimately informed of Soviet realities than those within it, will 
respect this view and the depth of experience behind it; but they will 
not necessarily share either its prediction or its preference. Their first 
duty, however, is to respond with active solidarity to the courageous 
initiative taken by Medvedev. There is no more urgent need today 
than for a comprehending and comradely dialogue between the forces 
of the Left in the Western capitalist countries and those within the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Roy Medvedev’s text is a long 
overdue introduction to one. 








Wignificantly Solzhenitsyn concentrated on this question in his otherwise uncom- 
fortable and evasive response to this text by Medvedev (cf. The Timer 12 January 
1974). 
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> 


Roy Medvedev 


Problems of Democratization and Détente 


Some four to five years ago the international situation was still a source of 
serious anxiety to all who cared for peace, democracy and socialism. The enorm- 
ous scale of the continuous American intervention in Indochina, the incursion of 
the Warsaw Pact troops into the territory of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 
the new Berlin crisis, the armed skirmishes on the Soviet-Chinese border, the 
acceleration of the arms race all over the world—all these were exacerbating 
international tensions to the utmost, and encouraging reactionary and extremist 
forces in every country. Major efforts were needed to change the trend of 
world events. Today, we know that such efforts were made and that they have 
achieved quite impressive results. We shall not enumerate here all the agree- 
ments and treaties which have critically altered the international atmosphere. It 
should not be overlooked, however, that the progress of détente over the last 
three years has been neither smooth nor easy. Initiatives of the ussr have played 
a very significant role in furthering it. We can assume that the development of 
the Soviet ‘peace offensive’ provoked serious disagreements among our leaders. 
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The main reason for the elimination of Shelest, for example, was 
certainly not because of his ‘nationalist’ errors, but because of his ob- 
Jections to Nixon’s tnp to the ussr in 1972. The pensioning-off of 
Voronov from the Politbureau was another major setback to rightist 
circles within our leadership. 


International détente was not, of course, the outcome of the Soviet 
peace offensive alone. It was made possible by mutual concessions, and 
readiness to compromise on both sides. It is plain that in the Western 
countries this readiness for compromise likewise emerged only after 
prolonged and acute political conflicts. The diminution of international 
tension created conditions not only for limiting imereases in strategic 
armaments, but also for redwing the military establishments of all the 
great powers and of many smaller countties, and thereby for accelerat- 
ing the peaceful economic development of every continent. The im- 
provement of relations between the largest powers on the planet has 
thus proceeded not at the expense of other countries and nations; it 
benefits all mankind. 


The Current Repression 


In the past, the state of armed confrontation between the Great Powers, 
the ‘Cold War’ and the debased anti-Soviet and anti-Western propa- 
ganda which they exchanged, in no way helped to overcome the rem- 
nants of Stalinist totalitarianism nor to foster democratic reforms in the 
USSR. Today, however, we can likewise see that international détente 
and development of trade and other forms of co-operation do not 
automatically lead to changes in the political climate in the Soviet 
Union, to the growth of democratic freedoms, or to respect for the 
political and civic rights of the individual, either. 

> 
No country in the world has in this century undergone such dramatic 
and contradittory experiences as the Soviet Union. It was therefore 
natural that even the insignificant and limited degree of democratiza- 
tion which could be observed in our country between 1961 and 1967, 
awoke among thinking elements in our society the most diverse political 
currents, both within the framework of Marxism and without it. 
Although these trends involved only a minimal fraction of our in- ' 
telligentsia, this awakening of political thought alarmed the Right 
within the leadership of the cpsu. This wing of the party 1s composed of 
functionaries promoted and formed in the epoch when Soviet society 
was plunged in utter political passivity and silence, when administra- 
tive rather than political methods, coercion rather than persuasion, 
were used to rule the country. 


Various measures to constrict freedom of political discussion within the 
USSR were introduced by 1967 and at the beginning of 1968. They were - 
notably tightened after August 1968. All political tendencies, ‘left’ as 
well as ‘right’, were attacked, although in differing degree; in recent 
years, for instance, the most blatant manifestations of Russian chauvin- 
ism and open exaltations of Stalin have also been condemned. Subse- 
quent foreign policy successes of the Soviet Union and the slackening 
of international tension did not put a stop to the assault on ‘dissenters’. 
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In many respects, the pressure against dissent even increased; political 
trends that had only just started to emerge were stifled and social 
thought repressed. A considerable number of people, who had much to 
say, were forced into silence as they were not prepared to put at risk 
their own apparent freedom or the well-being of their relatives and 
friends. 


This pressure from above in no way excluded recourse to straight- 
forward judicial repressions or even to such inhuman methods of 
intimidation as shutting sane people up in psychiatric hospitals for 
patently political reasons. The words and deeds of broken men like 
Yakir and Krasin were exploited to disintegrate and demoralize oppo- 
aitionists of past years. Many Western papers long presented Yakir and 
Krasin as ‘courageous fighters for human nghts’, although the un- 
principled and objectively provocative character of their activity bad 
been obvious to a number of people in our country for some years. The 
strength of various democratic tendencies was also reduced by the 
noticeable easing of emigration to Israel. Under the influence of the 
new situation, even those Jews and their relatives who not long before 
had actively worked for the enlargement of civil rights and liberties in 
the ussr and had no intention of leaving the country, began to emigrate. 
Very recently, dispatch abroad of dissenters from other non-Jewish 
nationalities has also begun, although still experimentally. 


For the majority of ordinary ‘unorthodox’ people or those inclined to 
be critical of certain aspects of our political and social life, the mounting 
administrative pressure against all dissent is, however, of the greatest 
importance. As is well known, in our country the State is not merely 
the main, it is in fact the only ‘employer’. In the absence of all demo- 
cratic checks or balances, this circumstance affords extremely simple 
and highly effective means of exerting pressure on people who per- 
form their professional work irreproachably, but are not ‘loyal’ enough 
in the opinion of one or another high official. Protests against the 
restriction of democratic rights in the ussr continues to this day, of 
course. In some respects they have even intensified and assumed new 
forms. These protests are, however, more and more made by individuals 
or, at best by very small groups of people who are protected not so 
much by democratic traditions or institutions, as by their international 
reputation and fame. Such people now come forward in a much more 
active and resolute manner than was possible even for them some 
years before: they publish their artistic or scientific writings abroad, 
are interviewed by foreign correspondents, release public statements 
widely disseminated beyond our frontiers. The activity of these people 
now arouses a much greater political resonance than ever before, and 
has become an important element in our political life. Their courage 
cannot be doubted, and it deserves respect. 


Recent Statements by Leading Dissenters 

However, it is necessary also to be aware that many of these people live 
under constant and intense pressure, that they are subjected to crude 
and unjust abuse in the press and in propaganda by word of mouth, 
that they are painfully hurt by the persecution and arrests of their less 
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famous colleagues and friends. Deprived of the previous support that 
had sustained them in a somewhat wider circle of intelligentsia, many of 
them have begun to express more and more extremist viewpoints, to 
put forward less and less constructive proposals, being moved more by 
emotions than by considerations of political efficacy. 2 


One man, for instance, recently claimed that even blacks in South 
Africa are not subjected to such cruel persecution and constriction as 
‘unorthodox thinkers’ in the ussr. Another attacked Brandt bitterly and 
unjustly for his Ostpolitik, declaring that Brandt was betraying the 
interests of democracy in the West and in the East, and that he should 
be tried by a future Nuremberg Tribunal for war crimes. A third told 
his friends that Allende’s government had led Chile into an impasse 
from which the only way out was either a ‘red’ or a ‘white’ dictatorship, . 
and that in such a situation the military putsch, even with 1ts excesses, 
was ‘the lesser evil’ for Chile and its people. A fourth appealed to the 
American Congress not to encourage trade with the ussr until the 
Soviet Union conceded full freedom of emigration, as if this were the? 
minimum demand of democracy. Yet it is perfectly obvious that, 
although the right to leave a country is an important civic freedom, it is 
much more important to create conditions in the Soviet Union such that 
its citizens should not desire to leave their own country. 


Opinions and statements of this kind, widely publicized in the Western 
press, are now undoubtedly arousing not only reserve but reprobation 
among left-wing and democratic circles in the West. At the same time 
they are also being exploited by reactionary groups in the leadership of 
our country to increase the pressure on the intelligentsia, and to split 
and demoralize the ranks of the ‘dissenters’. 


The clamp-~down on the intelligentsia became pronounced at the end ofy 
August and the beginning of September 1973, when the Soviet press 
launched a violent campaign against one of our greatest scientists, the 
atomic physicist Academician Andrei Sakharov. This assault was also 
partly directed against the outstanding Russian writer Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. What was the background to this campaign? Sakharov 
and Solzhenitsyn, independently of each other, had given interviews to, 
foreign correspondents in which they expressed their views on many, 
topical questions of international politics and on some concrete internal 
problems of the Soviet Union. The opinions which the two men 
expressed were by no means incontrovertible. In itself, therefore, the 
mere fact that Soviet newspapers published letters from individual 
readers, or even certain collective communications, criticizing one or 
other of Sakharov’s or Solzhenitsyn’s contentions, was not extra- 
ordinary. What was objectionable, however, was the fact that in these 
‘indignant protests’ the statements and opinions of Sakharov were 
largely distorted, while the substance of Solzhenitsyn’s declaration was, 
simply suppressed altogether. The overwhelming majority of academi- 
cians, writers, workers, employees or technicians who signed these 
protests, were not acquainted with the full text of the interviews given 
by either Sakharov or Solzhenitsyn; at best they were shown only some 
sentences from them taken out of context. We know that many people 
who did sign the collective declarations were subjected to intense pres- 
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sures, and that the majority of them had not the slightest idea why 
Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn gave these interviews to Western corres- 
pondents. The main aim of those who organized this vociferous cam- 
paign was not to silence Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn; their primary 
objective was to maximize pressure on other less known ‘dissidents’ 
and on the bulk of the thinking intelligentsia. To some extent the cam- 
paign obviously achieved this aim, but it had far less success than its 
initiators had expected. 


Explanations of the Clamp-Down 


Of course, the aggravation of various forms of harassment of ‘dissi- 
dents’ in the last few months was not a direct result of the gradual 
international détente. Yet it does seem that there was a connection 
between the two processes. It has been suggested, for example, that all 
the clamsy ideological campaigns of recent months were unleashed by 
right-wing dogmatic tendencies within the Central Committee of the 
cpsu independently of the main leadership in the Politbureau, and that 
the real purpose of these campaigns was to halt the Soviet ‘peace 
offensive’ in the international arena, and in particular to disrupt the 
European Security Conference. This hypothesis rests on the belief that 
our own ‘hawks’ sought to provoke a combination of domestic de- 
velopments and foreign protests against them, of a sort that would 
inevitably put a stop to any prospect of rapprochement and break up 
international détente. The result would be to arrest incipient scientific 
and technical co-operation between the ussr and the West, and to revive . 
the acrimonious polemics with the West, which give the extreme Right 
of our leadership a particular feeling of well-being. 


However, there is another interpretation of the campaign that is more 
plausible. Wide-ranging economic co-operation with capitalist coun- 
tries, abolition of traditional barriers to trade and tourism, limitation 
and reduction of weapons and armed forces, winding down of the 
‘Cold War’, and in consequence improvement of East-West contacts, 
naturally demand more mutual confidence at least in international 
relations. This in turn cannot but affect the field of ideology. A real end 
to the ‘Cold War’ and an improvement in the international climate is 
quite impossible—indeed unthinkable—without the liquidation of all 
discrimination not only in trade, but also in exchange of information 
and contact between peoples. The development of international 
collaboration cannot be achieved without broadening the exchange of 
men and information; and what is needed to achieve this is, in the first 
instance, a number of definite concessions on our part—for example, 
the elimination of such archaic remnants of the Cold War as jamming of 
foreign radio stations. As is known, the Soviet State broadcasts in all 
the main languages of the globe, giving its point of view on all world 
events and also presenting and interpreting developments in our own 
country. In these circumstances, jamming of Western radio stations 
which in their transmissions have a different ideological standpoint but 
a similar functional aim, is discrimination which hinders the process of 
détente just as much as the possible refusal of the us Congress to grant 
us the status of ‘most favoured nation’ in trade. 


This concession has already been made: from 21 September 1973 the 
jamming of the Voice of America, of the pac, and of the Dextsche Welle 
has ceased. Apparently more facilities will be granted to foreign 
correspondents in the ussr: they will be able to travel about the 
country and to make contacts with Soviet citizens. Journalists will have; 
the same rights and facilities as all Soviet correspondents abroad have 
long bad at their disposal. Next on the agenda for settlement will be the 
question of the reception of American television programmes on 
Soviet sets and vice versa, transmitted live by satellite; as also that of 
granting the Soviet people greater opportunities to read Western news- 
papers, journals, scientific literature, etc. The ratification—long ovet- 
due—of un Charters of social, cultural, economic, political and civic 
rights is also a positive development. 


Obviously, international exchange of ideas and persons calls for a 
modification of forms and methods of ideological work in the Soviet 
Union, a greater flexibility ın our propaganda and a moratorium on 
antiquated and dogmatic pronouncements: in other words it calls for? 
a development of Marxism. Under present conditions of ideological 
struggle, Marxism can only retain influence on the consciousness of 
people—let alone increase it—by uncompromusingly honest, open and 
truthful scientific analysis of the totality of contemporary social prob- 
lems and of the whole unfalsified history of international events and 
revolutionary experiences of the zoth century. 


It 1s a noticeable fact that the officials and organizations in our country 
which are in charge of economic questions, foreign affairs and external 
trade, have proved to be better equipped to work in new conditions 
than those assigned to ideological problems. Many of the latter have 
proved incapable of extending the Soviet ‘peace offensive’ into the 
ideological arena for which they are responsible. Clearly driven on ty 
the defensive, with no prospects of influencing popular consciousness, 
our leading ideologues try to cope with new tasks not by adopting new 
decisions, but by strengthening ‘ideological discipline’, by intimidating 
dissenters, by increasing political and moral pressure on Soviet citizens 
—in other words, not by persuasion but by duress, which in the end is 
fatal to any ideology. ; 


Factional Struggles within the Party 


The contradiction inherent in this situation, and the discrepancies in 
the handling of external and internal problems (discrepancies which 
were virtually non-existent in August 1968, but which are very evident 
today), provide the soil for polemical disputes and factional struggles 
within the higher echelons of the Central Committee of the cpsu. This 
type of conflict tends to generate internal mutual accommodation: it is 
possible that the heightening of pressure on ‘dissenters’ and the recenty 
laborious campaigns against unorthodoxy were precisely concessions 
made to the right wing of our leadership in exchange for acceptance of 
a foreign policy of détente and trade with the West. All this is no more 
than a hypothesis, of course. The possibility cannot be discounted that 
no such compromise has occurred, but rather that the entire Polit- 
bureau is convinced that only intensification of struggle on the 
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‘ideological front’ can fortify this ‘front’ at home against the prospect of 
a détente inevitably linked to increased international exchange of men 
and ideas. 


The activity of rightist, reactionary and dogmatic forces in the ussr 
has not been confined to the ‘affair’ of Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn; it 
also left 1ts mark on all the discussions of problems within the social 
sciences in the first half of 1973. We have been witnessing an obvious 
deterioration in the field of historical writing, in philosophy, in the 
debates on many economic problems, as well as in literature and art. 
This outburst of activity on the Right was undoubtedly occasioned by 
the détente, which not only seemed dangerous to reactionary forces but 
actually is dangerous to them, because it weakens their influence in al! 
countries which pass from the phase of confrontation to that of co- 
operation. In the Soviet Union, however, where moderate and more 
sober politicians sit in the same Central Committee together with 
blatant reactionaries and where the struggle is conducted, unseen by 
society, behind closed doors in the ‘corridors of power’—in such con- 
ditions the conflict between various groups and tendencies is accom- 
panied by an unmistakable ‘cooling’ of the whole internal political 
atmosphere. 


How can these regressive tendencies in our internal politics be over- 
come? In what way can the growing weight of reactionary forces of the 
Right on cultural and ideological life in the ussr be weakened? The 
answer to these questions is not easy. There are certainly no quick 
solutions to the problem. It is clear that the forces of the progressive 
intelligentsia, including the Party intelligentsia, are still too feeble to 
oppose the sharp swing to the right in our political and social life. It is 
also necessary to take into account the political passivity of the working 
class, of the employees, and even more so of the peasantry. In the 
apparatus of the Party and the State there are not a few sober people 
who realize the necessity of changes in domestic politics, but these 
‘party-democratic’ groups have little influence and usually occupy the 
lower rungs of the official hierarchy. 


Change from Above and Change from Below 


Any shift towards a more consistent democratization, towards greater 
tolerance to the ‘dissenters’, towards a more flexible and reasonable 
internal policy that would permit the existence of political minorities 
both inside and outside the framework of Marxism, is at present 
possible in the ussr only as a result of certain initiatives ‘from above’ 
supported ‘from below’, but not as a sheer result of pressure from 
‘below’. The need for a thorough-going democratization of Soviet 
society has long since arrived in the ussr. It is, 10 fact, the most import- 
ant precondition for an acceleration of the economic, political, social 
and cultural development of our country. Only a genuine socialist 
democracy can give birth to the new motor forces that are necessary to 
restore health and life to the whole system of Soviet institutions and 
organizations. The political passivity of our population ‘below’ is, 
however, equally obvious. People have learnt to become so silent, and 
have acquired such a sense of guilt, that no individual dissentere—not 


even small groups of dissenters—can give rise to a mass movement 
capable of bringing about any real political change. The masses could 
move only as a result of serious political or economic crises. Yet the 
prospect of such crises seems neither probable nor desirable. Soviet 
society can and will develop even within its existing political structure, 
and economic conditions. Although its development 18 too slow by the 
yardstick of the real possibilities of socialism, ıt 18 nevertheless sufficient 
to avert any uncontrollable growth of dissatisfaction among broad 
masses of the people. The economic resources and the natural wealth of 
the Soviet Union are so great, and the State monopoly of foreign trade 
safeguards our domestic market so well from undesirable competion, 
that even under a weak and incompetent leadership, growth in all 
branches of the national economy will continue. 


In such conditions a reorganization of social and economic manage- 
ment, an enlargement of political and civic liberties, an expansion of 
socialist democracy, can come—as we have said—not as a result of open 
pressure by the popular masses and the intelligentsia, but as a conse- 
quence of initiatives ‘from above’. In effect, the exposure of the ‘cult of 
personality’ of Stalin at the 20th Congress of the cpsu was in no sense 
the result of a simple pressure of the masses or the lower ranks of the 
party. This event, so important for the fate of the whole world com- 
munist movement, was the consequence of certain struggles ‘at the top’ 
whose details have still to be fully clarified, and which reflected a 
growing dissatisfaction in the country only very obliquely. Likewise, 
the undeniable ‘liberalization’, the noticeable loosening of censorship 
in all fields of intellectual and artistic creativity, as well as many other 
positive processes which unfolded for some years after the 22nd 
Congress, were in the first instance the work of the political ‘heights’. 
` Of course, the majority of our intelligentsia welcomed the ‘thaw’, 
which warmed the atmosphere of our country. However, only a smaki 
section of the intelligentsia hastened to avail itself of this ‘iberaliza- 
tion’, which was why in the sphere of creation of new spiritual values, 
the results were noticeable, but not very considerable. The majority 
- adopted a waiting attitude, feartng—as it turned out, not without 
reason—that the ‘thaw’ might prove temporary and would soon be 
succeeded by a new period of ‘inclemency’ ın our cultural life. $ 


But if today it 1s not the outlook of those ‘below’ that is of decisive 
importance, but the moods and views of those ‘above’, how can the 
political ‘heights’ be impelled to proceed not towards a further ‘tighten- 
ing of the screws’, but towards an enlargement of socialist democracy? 
It is true, of course, that there exists among the broad masses as well 2s 
among the intelligentsia of the ussr a growing frustration and dis- 
satisfaction with many aspects of our society: with the slow tempo of 
our economic, social, and cultural progress, with our over-centralized 
and bureaucratized system of management, with waste of resources angi 
lack of information, with failure to catch up with the West in so many 
respects, and so on. This mass discontent has an effect in very compli- 
cated and round-about ways on the leadership of the country too. 
However, the higher one goes in the ruling hierarchy, the less this 
pressure of popular dissatisfaction is felt; which is why it cannot lead to 
swift changes towards democracy. 
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The Ambiguity of External Preasures 


Thus the idea of increasing pressure from outside tends involuntarily to 
occur. The impact and influence which international opinion has on the 
ruling circles of one or another big or small country should not be 
underestimated. The general indignation provoked in the West by the 
introduction of the ‘tax on learning’ imposed on emigrants (at present, 
of course, the majority of emigrants are Jews), the numerous protests of 
public figures and organizations, the debate on the subject in the us 
Congress, etc—all these reactions led the Soviet leadership to drop this 
tax, although formally it has not been annulled. Likewise, 1t was not the 
remonstrations of Soviet scientists but the determined protests of 
Western scientists and academic institutions against the onset of a shrill 
campaign to discredit Academictan Sakharov and prepare the ground 
for his expulsion from the Academy of Sciences of the ussr (the demand 
for which had already appeared in many articles), that has saved this 
outstanding Soviet scientist, at least for the time being, from repres- 
sion. Again, it was not public opinion in the ussr, still less our com- 
munity of writers, but the enormous international prestige of Solzhenit- 
syn as a Nobel Prize winner that has restrained the right-wing of the 
Soviet leadership from settling its accounts with this eminent Russian 
writer. 


At the same time, it is only fair to remark that it was precisely the 
prolonged pressure not only of American, but also of international 
public opinion, that eventually helped to bring direct Amentcan mili- 
tary intervention in Indochina to an end. Equally, we should not over- 
look the connection between the recent amnesty granted to political 
prisoners in Greece and the long struggle of the progressive forces in 
Europe for the re-establishment of a democratic regime in Greece. 
Other examples of the genuint influence of international public opinion 
on the course of political events in one country or andther could be 
adduced; although there is also still a very long list of sombre and 
tragic occurrences which the public opinion of the West, of the East or 
even of the whole world, has unfortunately proved only too helpless to 
avert. 


But in one way or another, public opinion constitutes an important 
force with which any politician today must reckon, including the 
Soviet leaders. However, it would be a great over-simplification to 
suppose that it 18 only with the assistance of pressure from outside, let 
alone in the field of international relations and trade, that genuine con- 
cessions can be gained in the internal politics of a country like the 
Soviet Union. Pressure from outside can play both a positive and a 
negative role. It may in some cases restrain our agencies of power from 
certain deeds, and in other cases it may, on the contrary, provoke them 
into undesirable action and thereby hinder the democratization of 
Soviet society. 


Thus, for example, it would be unreal to suppose that under pressure 
from the us Congress the Soviet government would pass a special law 
allowing everybody who desires to do so to emigrate from the ussr. 
If the American Congress were to adopt the Jackson Amendment and 
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withdraw the ‘most favoured nation’ clause in trade relations, this 
would not improve but harm the prospects of further emigration. 
Soviet-American relations would also deteriorate. At present, work on 
the draft of a new Constitution for the ussr is in progress. Significant 
improvements in the sections concerning the civic and political rights 
of Soviet citizens, and the constitutional guarantees of these rights, are 
envisaged. The authors of the draft cannot now avoid dealing with 
such an important democratic freedom as the right to leave one’s 
country and return to it at will. However formal many constitutional 
rights of Soviet citizens may be, the inclusion in the new Constitution, 
even with certain reservations, of rights of free entry and exit in the 
uss would be extremely important. The adoption by the us Congress 
of the Jackson Amendment would only lessen the chances of such a 
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clause being included in the new Constitution. For this reason, we ` 


consider Academician Sakharov’s appeal to American Congressmen to 
support this amendment to be a mistaken step, both tactically and 


substantively. b 


Appeals to the Western Right 


In general, it would be wrong to overestimate the possibility of achiev- 
ing results by exercising pressure on the ussr in the field of diplomatic 
or economic relations, and not merely because the Soviet side would 
reasonably object to interference in the internal affairs of the ussr. We 
very much doubt that the majority of leading Western statesmen are 
seriously concerned with the problems of political and civic rights in 
the ussr or in China. In the final analysis, Nixon, Pompidou and Heath 
are defending the interests of the ruling classes of their own countries, 
and it should by no means be assumed that capitalist circles in the usa, 
Britain, France or Western Germany are particularly interested in a 
rapid development of socialist democracy in the ussr or in accelerating 
the pace of economic, social and cultural progress in our country. 


Thus when Soviet dissidents appeal for support in the Western 
countries, they must know exactly to whom they are addressing their 
appeals. To us, it is obvious that public opinion ın the Western 
countries 1s extraordinarily polarized and reacts in very different wa 

to events in the uss and in the other socialist countries. In fact, those 
who are primarily interested in the development of a truly socialist 
democracy in our country are the left-wing forces of the West, in other 
words socialist and communist Parties, progressive intellectuals, and 
various leftist organizations. Right-wing circles in the West, on the 
contrary, exploit any shortcomings in the ussr and any acts of oppres- 
sion by the Soviet State for their own demagogic ends; their aim is not 
to assist the victory of a ‘socialism with a human face’ but to discredit 
both socialism and communism, and thereby strike a blow above all 
against the forces of the Left in their own countries. * 


Certain of our dissidents sometimes give the impression that they fully 
understand this. They transfer their dissatisfaction with the political 
practice of the cpsu to the whole Left in the West, and consider that 
there too a victory of the Left would yield no more than a new variety 
of totalitarianism. In their declarations, addresses and protests these 
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dissidents have lately more and more appealed not so much to the Left 
as to the Right in the Western countries. This orientation offers no hope 
for the future, although, of course, every Soviet citizen should be free 
to choose his own political convictions and sympathies. 


Trade: An Example of the Limits of External Pressures 


It is well known that the 1972 grain harvest in the Soviet Union was 
very poor. Since no large cereal stocks were available in our country 
from previous years, there developed a serious dearth of grain for human 
and animal consumption. This shortage was, however, minimized by 
unprecedentedly large purchases of wheat from the usa, Canada, and a 
number of other countries. Large consignments of other commodities 
were also bought abroad. It can naturally be assumed that if Western 
businessmen and governmental agencies had refused to sell grain and 
other commodities to the ussR, grave supply difficulties would have 
arisen in our country in 1972-3. This would undoubtedly have increas- 
ed discontent among the masses, which might have had to be allayed by 
some kind of political concessions. All this is, of course, mere hypo- 
thesis. In any case, it would have become necessary to adopt economic 
measures to ensure a swifter development of our agriculture. But why 
on that account would American producers have denied themselves a 
lucrative deal? From their point of view, why should they give up 
their profits? 


To help to develop Soviet agriculture, or to convert the ussr within a 
short space of time from an importer of grain, meat, and butter into an 
exporter of these goods is not the aim of the us farm lobby. Of course, 
the ruling class in the usa may elect to break economic relations with 
any country, as it did with Cuba. The purpose of that decision was 
clear and the loss to us economy from the blockade of Cuba was in- 
significent. However, if this kind of boycott did not achieve its purpose 
in the case of Cuba, it would be even more senseless if applied to the 
USSR, at a time when the development of trade relations with the Soviet 
Union promises no small advantages to the West. Naturally, trade with 
the. West strengthens the economic position of the ussr. However, the 
West of course also derives self-interested advantages from it. At 
present, the Western countries seek to import raw materials from the 
Soviet Union for their industries—iron ore, timber, oil and gas. The 
USSR also exports to the West and to Japan various metals and gold 
bullion. In their turn, the West and Japan export to the ussr various 
kinds of equipment—mainly, it would seem, for the oil, gas and timber 
industries, for coalmining and harbour installations—as well as light 
industrial goods, grains and foodstuffs. Significantly, the Jackson 
Amendment would make it difficult to import Soviet finished products 
into the usA, but it would in no way hamper either us exports of equip- 
ment or grain to the Ussk or imports of Soviet raw materials to the usa. 
This merely demonstrates once again that the emergence of the ussrR on 
the world market as a strong industrial power, exporting high quality 
machinery, light industrial products, motor cars or aircraft to the 
Western countries as well as to the less developed lands, is a prospect 
which is far from being the dream of Western businessmen. 


There are also limits to the efficacy of external pressures from public 
organizations and press organs. The Western public nghtly protests 
against attempts to deprive a man like Sakharov of the possibility of 
freely expressing his views, or a writer like Solzhenitsyn of the normal 
conditions required for literary creation, against the imprisonment of 
Amalrik or the confinement in psychiatric hospitals of men like 
Grigorenko, Plushch and others. On the other hand, no one could 
insist that Sakharov’s declarations or interviews be given fully sym- 
pathetic treatment in Pravda or Ipvestye, or that Solzhenttsyn’s new 
novels be praised in Novy Mir or Zaamya. At the same time it cannot be 
regarded as normal that Soviet citizens should learn of dissidents’ 
statements or artistic works only from foreign broadcasts and news- 
papers. We have already had occasion to propose that some institutional 
machinery should be set up in our country for a dialogue with the 
various dissenting groups. 


The Dangers of Russo-Centrism 


At present public opinion in the West reacts much more sharply and 
actively to negative events in the ussr than it did 15 or 35 years ago. 
Nevertheless, it would be an illusion to think that the Western public 
will become more preoccupied by the internal problems of the ussr 
than by those within their own countries. In this respect we do not 
consider that Solzhenitsyn’s strictures in his address ‘Peace and Viol- 
ence’ are just. However important external pressure, 1n the last analysis 
the fundamental problems of any country, and especially of large 
powers such as the ussr, can only be resolved by the people and govem- 
ment of that country. 


Solzhenitsyn writes: ‘Could a Negro militant in South Africa bed 
detained and tormented with impunity for four years as General 
Grigorenko has been? The storm of world indignation would have 
tom the roof off his prison long ago.’ This position is mistaken. In the 
same address we find no such strong words of protest, of which 
Solzhenitsyn is so capable, against the odious apartheid system in South 
Africa. Unfortunately, no protests have yet torn the roofs off the _ 
prisons and camps where hundreds of thousands of South African ~” 
blacks are incarcerated. No protests have yet flung open the gates of the 
concentration camps in Indonesia where hundreds of thousands are 
held without trial for their left-wing beliefs. No protests have yet halted 
the bloody terror in Chile. Of course, one’s own pain always seems 
worse than that of others. Nevertheless, it 18 impermissible to fall into a 
kind of ‘Moscow-Centrism’ and fail to see that in many other countries 
there are political problems just as acute and very often even more 
acute than those of the USSR. 


‘The Short-term and Long-term Prospects for Detente 


Global international détente, just as the lessening of tension in any area 
of the world, depends on the governments and leaders in power at this 
particular time. It is evident that at present the Soviet government is 
greatly interested in relaxing international confrontation and develop- 


ing external co-operation and trade. To achieve these aims it is pre- 
pared to make certain concessions which it would not have contem- 
plated a few years ago. The major Western countries are also prepared 
to make many concessions, Nevertheless, in neither case should im- 
portant concessions on internal policy be expected. It would therefore 
be unrealistic and wrong for the West to deliver any ultimatum that the 
ussr should fulfill certain preconditions for diplomatic détente and 
economic co-operation. We believe that détente, co-operation, trade, 
and tourism are important benefits in themselves. More often than not, 
it is unreasonable to pose preconditions in negotiating these questions. 
For it is surely plain that in the past the high pitch of international 
tension drained the strength of the great powers by a futile arms race, 
and diverted their enormous resources away from the development of 
their productive potential into the accumulation of unprecedented 
means of destruction. 


Hitherto the détente has not led to any enlargement of democratic 
liberties in the uss; on the contrary, it has been used by certain groups 
to tighten suppression of dissent. However, in a more distant future— 
although this may not be a very comforting prognosis—détente will 
undoubtedly contribute to the extension of democratic rights and 
liberties in our country. For it is precisely in pertods of détente that the 
efficacy of public opinion grows considerably in shaping the internal 
affairs of each major power. By contrast, 2 country which is isolated and 
cut off from the outside world by vartous Cold War barriers becomes 
insensitive to protests and views beyond its frontiers. We can see the 
truth of this not only in the case of great powers, but even in the case 
of little Albania. In this sense, it must be said that the relaxation of 
international tension is in itself a very important pre-condition, though 
not the only one, for the development of democracy 1n Soviet society. 
For this reason, we believe that Brandt was justified to state that he 
would advocate détente even if Stalin were still in power. 


In conclusion, we would repeat that no matter how significant the 
pressure of progressive international opinion may be, the prime impulse 
towards democratization in the UssR must necessarily come from within 
Soviet society itself, including its present and future leaders. The pre- 
sent regressive trends in our domestic political life are, of course, a 
disquieting symptom. But they do not in any way preclude the emer- 
gence of other trends and other situations, whose outlines are difficult 
to foresee now. During the last fifteen to twenty years a new generation 
has grown up in the ussr and with it a new levy of leaders, a significant 
number of whom may prove capable of an outlook on the problems 
and prospects of development that differs from that of the leaders of 
the outgoing generation. 


It 1s clear that a majority of our leaders now increasingly understand 
that it is intolerable that the Soviet Union should lag so far behind the 
capitalist countries in the waterial living standards of its population—the 
production of the basic necessities of life for our people. Some effective 
` steps have already been taken to remedy this. But the level of our 
production of spiritual values is extremely low, although the majority 
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of Soviet people precisely regard spiritual nourishment as an ever more 
important component of their needs. At the same time it is obvious that 
without true democracy, without a free exchange of ideas and opinions, 
it is absolutely impossible to create any satisfactory spiritual values. 
Let us hope that in time all Soviet people, including the majority of 
their leaders, will make this simple truth their own. 
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SCANNET 


Black Workers’ Strikes 
in Southern Africa Sam Mhlongo 


The massive outbreak of black working-class resistance which hit 
South Africa and South West Africa in 1972 and 1973 was the reflection 
of structural changes which had been taking place in the settler 
economies and which have altered the context of the opposition 
movement. When South Africa left the gold standard in 1933, and even 
more when the post-1945 boom began, South Affica’s ruling class 
tried to break out of the country’s almost complete dependence on 
mining and agricultare. Although capitalist development in general, 
and foreign investment in particular, suffered setbacks in the aftermath 
of the Sharpeville shootings (March 1960), the process had been re- 
versed by 1963-4, and this contributed, ister alia, to a further growth in 
the manufacturing sector. By the mid-19608 investment in the manu- 
facturing sector had overtaken that in mining. Of the total private 
foreign investment in South Africa in 1968, an estimated 31 per cent 
went into the manufacturing sector. And by the middle of 1971 manu- 
facturing alone accounted for 23-6 per cent of GNp—roughly equal to 
the contribution from mining and agriculture combined.! 


There were several reasons for this development of a manufacturing 
sector. One immediate concern was the need to employ the white poor, 
for whom mining and agriculture could not provide full employment.? 
Recent figures indicate that the problem of the white poor and un- 
employed has been solved, at least officially: 





TABLE I 
South African Employment 1971 

Africans Whites Coloured Asians 

Total population 16,217,000 3,958,000 2,100,000 668,000 

Economically Active 5,856,000 1,554,000 732,000 188,000 

Unemployed NOT GIVEN 3,477 2,423 1,624 





SOURCES: for total population, Nate! Mercury, 4 January 1973; for rest, Survey ef Race 
Resations in South Africa 1972 (London, 1973) vol. 226, pp. 249, 252. 


1 For a detailed analysis of foreign investment in South Africa and of the workings 
of the colour bar, see The South Africas Conmestron, by Ruth First, Jonathan Steels and 
Christabel Gurmey (London, 1972). As of December 1973 Rr-oo = 8p. 

2 For a thorough discussion of the history and dynamics of the White working clase 
see “The White Working-Class in South Africa’ by Robert Davies, New Left Renew 
82, November—December 1072 
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The other major motivation was the need to substitute for South 
Africa’s imports of manufactured goods, and thereby to save foreign 
exchange. The actual net earning of foreign exchange through manu- 
factured exports was a less central consideration. The predominantly 
domestic character of this growth was clear from the export figures: in 
1971 manufacturing accounted for R534:2m out of a total volume of 
exports (excluding monetary gold) of R1,540m while imports ran at 
R2,877m—a striking index of the continued importance of monetary 
gold in the country’s trade. Even those manufactured goods that were 
exported went mainly to client states in southern Africa (Rhodesia, 
Lesotho, Botswana, Angola, Mozambique, South West Africa, Swazi- 
land). The overwhelming majority of goods exported to the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries remained agricultural and mining products.? 


With the fruits of this import substitution South Africa’s white popula- 
tion were able to enjoy a standard of living among the highest in the 
world, while the development of a domestic market for manufactured 
goods was restricted by the continued exclusion of the black population 
from access to these goods. However, despite the limited character of 
this process, ıt had the effect of encouraging the development of a 
black working class, situated in mining, urban services, and in manu- 
facturing. By 1971, an estimated 6-8 million non-white workers, 5-9 
million of them blacks, were to be found in these sectors. Yet this 
expansion collided with the apartheid policies of the Nationalist 
governments. During the J. G. Strjdom administration of 1954-8 a 
Senator Jan de Klerk piloted through parliament the Job Reservation 
Bill, a proposal that then became law and crowned decades of racist 
labour legislation. The function of this act was to reserve certain skilled 
and semi-skilled occupational categories for white workers. White un- 
employment was to be curtailed further in this way; and where no 
local whites were available, the needed whites were to be brought in by~ 
immigration.t Given the relatively low white birth rate in South 
Africa, this imported labour force was especially important. 


Despite immigration, the expansion of manufacturing ran against the 
apartheid employment legislation. During the Verwoerd admunistra- 
tion, 1958—66, leading industrialists campaigned for alteration of the -y 
industrial colour bar; and many industrialists went ahead with the 
training of black workers, a policy to which the government gave tacit 
consent. For fear of antagonizing the white electorate and the white 
trades unions, no public statements about this were made. Even this 
clandestine contravention was inadequate to meet the manufacturing 
sector’s demand for skilled and semi-skilled labour: with its high 
organic composition of capital, it needed a skilled proletariat, one which 
was not only familiar with the machinery in a minimal sense, but one 
which was able to operate the machinery. Capitalists wanted skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, and especially those who already had some ex- 
perience of production in similar kinds of factories. The latter take far 





3 South Africa exported 46:1 per cent of her non-extructive products in 1971. In 1970 
she exported R18s3m worth of steel and engineering goods, as compared to Raz1m 
of agricultural goods. 

* Immigration to South Afnica totalled 343,426 between 1961 and 1970; of these 
32°7 per cent were British. 


less time to train than initially unskilled recruits from the reserves. 
This need helps to explain the reaction of South African capitalists and 
of the Pretoria regime to the workers’ strikes. While they do not want 
to end restrictions on black employment, they do not want to alter the 
level at which the ban on blacks comes into force. 


A second important conflict created by apartheid was the restriction it 
placed on non-whites’ incomes. The black proletarians earned wages so 
low that they were restricted to necessities and this had important 
political consequences. The following picture of the ratios of white to 
black wages illustrates the difference: 


TABLE IT 


Ratios of White to Black Wages 








1965 1970 
Manufactore 5: 6:1 
Coastruction Sess 6°51 
Gold Mining I7:t 20:1 





sources Mining and Construction, Freencsa! Tres, 26 April 1971; Gold Mining, 
Labour in the Gold Mines, by Francis Wilson, pp. 45-6, where the years are 1961 and 
1969. 


In agriculture the distnbution was even more uneven: the wages of 
black rural workers were, in real terms, below what they had been some 
60 years before.” The conventional official formulation of this pheno- 
menon is in terms of the Poverty Datum Line—the pou. This is an 
index of the barest survrval level: it omits family expenses for health, 
travel and education. Yet even this level has been forced to rise because 
of the inflationary situation that has been developing within the South 
African economy: while white workers have the vote and the legal 
trades union through which to influence the regime and raise their 
wages, the black working class has had no such outlet. 


This situation was described as follows by a Durban daily paper. “White 
consumers, on average, earning five times more money than Africans, 
bewail the rising cost of living, township dwellers labour on under a 
new Poverty Datum Line of R83-00 per month. Africans now face 
increased rail fares, higher prices for rice, tea, bread, sugar, canned 
foods, salt, meat, shoes, milk, clothing and furniture. Yesterday Pro- 
fessor L. Schlemmer, Director of the Institute for Social Research at 
Natal University, calculated that secondary pou in Durban and its sur- 
rounding townships had risen from a little more than R77-00 in March 
last year to about R83-00 this month’.6 This inflation has taken a 
serious form since the Rand has been devalued by 16-4 per cent since 
December 1971: the aim was to increase the sale of South African 
goods in foreign markets, and rising world food prices had encouraged 
South African agriculture to export a large quantity of food products, 
leaving the domestic market short of food. Thus the devaluation of the 


3 Oxford History of South Africa, by W. M. Wilson and L, Thompson, OUP 1971, 
voL II, pp. 141, 161. 
6 Natal Mercury, 6 January 1973. 
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Rand provoked a rise in food prices, and inflation ran at 8 per cent per 
annum in 1972. Intensified capitalist production under conditions of 
apartheid, including as it does the denial of the franchise and of trades 
union rights to black workers, has benefited both the capitalists and 
the white working class. By increasing the rate of exploitation of black 
workers, it has raised the rate of surplus value; and this rise in surplus 
value has enabled the capitalists to pay higher wages to whites and 
raise the pay differential. 


This inflation coincided with intensified pressure to adjust the 
employment system. In 1972, the shortage of skilled white workers— 
there were only 76,000o—forced the government to reclassify certain 
skilled jobs as ‘semi-skilled’, so that they could be done by blacks. In 
order to quell objections from the white workers the government and 
industry took appropriate measures. ‘White miners in South Africa’s 
gold and coal mines today agreed to allow blacks to fill skilled mining 
posts—something they have firmly refused in the past. At the same 
time 10,000 white miners are to have wage rises of between Rjo-00 and 
R1o0-00 (£29-£58) a month’.” In addition to this ‘reclassification’, the 
government also began to backtrack on its Bantustan policy, under 
which all blacks were only to remain temporarily in the cities and 
farming areas allotted to whites. (The plan had been to confine all 
blacks to eight tribal homelands. making up 13 per cent of the land 
area of South Africa. The rest of the country, the remaining 87 per cent, 
with its land and underground resources, was to belong to whites.) The 
need for black workers meant that the regime began to allow a perman- 
ently settled arban black proletariat. The migratory labour laws, which 
had provided the formative norms of the mining industry, have been 
' steadily modified: it was clear that there was no economic sense in 
training a worker to operate a machine, only to have to replace him 


within six months by an untrained recruit from the reserves. The ¢ 


Native (Urban Areas) Act, section 10, was amended to allow a black to 
be ‘free from prosecution and deportation from out of the urban areas’ 
if he satisfied certain criteria: if ‘(a) he has since birth, resided continu- 
ously ın such area, or (b) he has worked continuously in such area for 
one employer for a period of not less than ten years or has lawfully 
resided continuously in such area for a period of not less than 15 years 
and has thereafter continued to reside in such area and is not employed 
outside such area’. Other modifications allowed blacks to change jobs 
in urban areas under certain registration conditions, and permitted 
blacks to rent houses in urban residential areas.8 


Far worse than the condition of the urbanized black proletariat is that 
of the migrant labourers, many of whom come from the neighbouring 
territories—from Mozambique, Malawi, Lesotho and so on. While 
considerable numbers are to be found in mining, and agriculture, there 
are also many in domestic work and in catering. The key area of con- 
centration has been in the mines. ‘Some 600,000 migrants work in 
South Africa where the mining industry alone absorbs 296,000— 
approximately half of these are foreign migrants. They constitute no 








1 The Guardian, 8 June 1973. 
+ Labour in the Gald Memes, by Fraacis Wilson, London 1972, pp. 221-222. 
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less than 78 per cent of the black labour force employed in the gold 
mining industry and the coal mines of the Transvaal’.? The labour laws 
affecting these migrants are especially repressive: employers fix 
requisitions for labour, indicating the type of work, the period of the 
contract (12-18 months) and where the industry is situated; in the case 
of foreign workers special white recruiting agents dictate wages. The 
recruits are then classified according to physical build, medical con- 
dition and age. Once into a contract, recruits are considered to have 
committed offences if they break the contract ‘without reasonable 
cause’. They cannot change their jobs, and on completion of their 
contract they have to return to their homelands; throughout the period 
of the contract they are not allowed to be visited by their families, ex- 
cept with special permission of their employers. Prohibited from renting 
accommodation, they live in areas set up by their employers—often 
compounds to which workers are allocated on a ‘tribal’ basis. 


These repressive structures, and the economic transformations de- 
scribed, affect both South Africa and its dependent area, South West 
Africa, to similar if slightly varying degrees, and the emergence of the 
black proletarian opposition in both countries within a small timespan 
reflects a high degree of interrelation between the two. In the South 
West African strikes, there is clear indication that the strikers concetved 
of a strategy before beginning their action: while higher wages was one 
demand, the main object of attack was the migratory labour system, 
which the Ovambo strikers demanded be abolished. ‘Tt was widely 
reported that during the early part of December 1971 more than 3,000 
Ovambo workers at the compound in Walvis Bay held a series of 
evening meetings to protest against the whole contract labour system, 
aod elected a committee which on about 10 December presented a 
series of demands to the employers. They wanted an end to the contract 
system, freedom of travel and to take employment where they wished, 
and higher pay. If these demands were not met they wished to return ` 
home, and would go on strike from 14 December if arrangements for 
their repatriation had not been made by then... On 3 December 5,500 
men stayed away from work’.!° 


By 16 December many of the workers had been repatriated to Ovambo- 
land. Industry in Walvis Bay was crippled. Within a few days the strike. 
had spread to copper mines in Rehoboth, the Tsumeb and other ` 
smaller mines. Significantly the strikes affected mainly the mining 
industry, the largest employer of contract labour. At the height of the 
strike in January 1972, some 13,000 were on strike in more than 
twenty centres in South West Africa. An attempt by the employers to 
obtain replacement labourers from the homelands failed. Only 1,000 ot 
less were recruited during the strike period. The failure of the mining 
capitalists to replace these workers was due in part not only to the 
degree of organization of the movement and the solidarity with the 
strikers from their non-contracted compatriots, but to the importance `- 
of subsistence farming in the homelands. This is a significant factor | 
when these workers are compared with those in South Africa itself. In 


9 Ibid. et 


10 Survey of Race Relations in Sexth Africa, 1972, vol. 26, pp. 432-5, and F. Wilson, op. 
cit., pp. 224-5. 
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the sense that the South West African worker can still rely on his 
subsistence farming, he 1s not a free labourer. He sells his labour power 
only to supplement his subsistence farming: consequently he sells only 
a portion of his labour power to the capitalist and uses the other 
fraction to produce subsistence crops from his plot of land. $ 


The Ovambo strikers won certain gains: because of the solidarity 
showa by the reserve of labour in the northern homelands, the capital- 
ists were unable to replace the strikers with new recruits. As a result of 
the action, the symbol and intermediary of the migratory labour system, 
the South West Africa Native Labour Association, was abolished. On 
the new contract the words ‘master’ and ‘servant’ were replaced by the 
words ‘employer’ and ‘employee’, and classification on the basis of 
physique was also ended. Wages were raised by between 66 per cent 
and 100 per cent, and the period of contract was to be agreed upon by 
employer and employee. = But these changes, many of them superficial 
rather than substantial, left the migratory labour system intact. They 
amounted to bringing South West African ¢erminology into line with 
that operating in South Africa; the Native Labour Association was 
replaced by the new government-sponsored Tribal Labour Offices. At 
the same time, the strikes altered the general political situation in the 
territory, and strengthened opposition to South African administration. 
Durning the August 1973 ‘elections’, the underground South West 
African Peoples Organization, swapo, called for a boycott: and it was 
reported that 350,000 eligible Ovambos had boycotted these elections.4 
The same paper reported short-term strikes later in the month, in the 
industrial centres of Windhoek and Rehoboth, when as in the previous 
period workers had followed work-stoppage by returning to their 
northern rural areas. Despite savage repression, highlighted in the use 
of public floggings as a means of intimidation, the two campaigns—on 
the labour front, and for South West African independence—havey 
demonstrably reinforced each other. 


South Africa has a different social structure: it has no peasantry in 
the sense that South West Africa has. Its peasant society has, 
after over a century of capitalist settler oppression, reached an advanced 
stage of decomposition. The homelands are overpopulated and there isy 
little prosperity in the subsistence farming on over-used and relatively’ 
infertile land: in order to earn, able-bodied men have to work for white 
farmers or become contract labourers in the mining industry. The 
workers who come on to the labour market approximate to the ‘free 


1 Before the strike wages had ranged from R3:75 to R8-69 per month. After the 
strike the average rates were. Rz4'70 for the fishing industry; R15-43-R23°18 for 
construction; Rso-oo for Consolidated and Diamond Mines; and considerably 
lower than these for other mines. Survey etc. pp. 435-8. 

1 Natal Mercury, 2 August 1973. The total population of South West Africa is 
estimated at around 1,200,000. 

D Engels defines a peasant as ‘the owner or tenant, particularly the former, of ab 
patch of land no bigger, as a rule, then he and his family can till, and no smaller than 
can sustain the famiy’ (The Peasant Ouestton tx France and Germany, Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works, Moscow 1961, p. 655.) Taking this definition one can apply to South 
Africa today the observation of Hobsbewm and Rudé: ‘Agricultural England in the 
19th century presented a unique and amazing spectacle to the inquiring foreigners 
it has no peasants’, Captass Sorag, by Enc Hobsbawm and George Rudé, London 
1969, P. 23. 
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labourer, free in the double sense, that as a free man he can dispose of 
his labour power as his own commodity, and that on the other hand he 
has no other commodity for sale, is short of everything necessary for 
the realization of his labour power’."* If we exclude the aged and child- 
ren, it can be said that blacks in the reserves constitute the reserve of 
unemployed for the mines, agriculture, catering and domestic work. 
While the pass system attempts to control this migration—there were 
over one million prosecutions in 1969—the towns exert a continual 
pull away from the reserves. 

The first major outbreak of strikes among black workers came among 
those ‘free labourers’ in the urban areas. Three major characteristics 
differentiated them, and nearly all of the South African proletarian 
opposition from the events ın South West Africa. First, because of the 
lack of a flourishing subsistence agricultural area, the strikers did not 
return to their homelands, nor, conversely, were the capitalists able to 
try and break the strike by bringing in new recruits. Moreover, because 
the strikers were often semi-skilled (in the manufacturing area), the 
employers were further restricted from trying to replace them: there 
was, in this respect, no reserve army. A final interrelated difference was 
that the abolition of migratory labour laws did not figure among the 
strikers’ demands: as has been explained, many black proletarians now 
enjoy domiciliary nghts denied to migrant workers. 


In South Africa the key question was wages. The strikers demanded an 
increase 1n their wages to meet the rising costs of basic goods, caused by 
the inflationary situation. Although it 1s illegal for blacks to strike, 
there were several important black strikes in 1972. In June black bus 
drivers in Johannesburg withdrew work, and affected 120,000 black 
commuters. The strike began on 4 June when 320 Public Utility Trans- 
port Corporation, PUTCO, bus drivers struck for higher wages. They . 
demanded a minimum weekly wage of R6o-00, rising to a minimum of 
R80-00 per week for those drivers who had served for seven years or 
more. Such was the pressure of the drivers, that the purco management 
agreed to start negotiations two days after the strike began. When the 
negotiations broke down, the drivers occupied the purco buildings in 
the Faraday district of Johannesburg. Arrested at nightfall by police, 
the drivers were released on 6 June and were met by a crowd of between 
soo and yoo. No charges were preferred against them and fresh 
negotiations then began, with the result that wages were raised by 
considerable amounts, although by far less than the original amount 
demanded. When the bus drivers tried to organize a union later in the 
year, and purco management refused to enter into any negotiations on 
this topic, confirming government opposition to any form of black 
trades unionism. 


A greater wave of proletarian disruption hit Natal in early 1973. Asa 
result of increased rail fares, the wage of black workers in and around 








M4 Capital, by Karl Marx, Moscow 1961, vol. 1 p. 169. 

15 The starting weekly wage was mised from R27-26 to Rs5-00; weekly wages for 
drivers in the seventh year of work were mised from R30-89 to R44‘00; and the 
maximum weekly wage was raised from R36-77 to R45-00. Survey of Race Relations im 
South Africa, 1972, vol. 26 pp. 331-5. 
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Durban had fallen to a new low. ‘Monthly return fares from terminal 
points of the three townships to the centre of Durban went up from 
R2-85 to R3-30 from 1 January. Many African commuters said yester- 
day they did not have enough money to buy the monthly season tickets 
at the new price at the time and were forced to buy daily return tickets + 
. . . Durban’s employers of African and Indian labour now have to 
decide whether to raise wages to cover increased commuter rail fares 
announced this week’.1© The employers did not take this warning: on 
10 January 1,500 workers at Coronation Brick and Tile went on strike 
for higher pay. They demanded a rise in weekly wages from R8-50 to 
R30-00; on 18 January the company granted the workers increases of 
between zo per cent and 25 per cent, and although this fell far short of 
what the workers wanted they agreed to return to work. 


This strike, although settled, had a detonating effect. On 2 February 
2,600 workers at Consolidated Textile Mills in the Jacobs district went 
on strike; on the same day, there was a complete walkout from j 
Dorman Long (Africa) Ltd, an iron and steel plant. 250 workers at 
Universal Mills also left that day. On 3 February it was reported that 26 
factories in Natal alone had been affected,!” and at the height of the 
strike wave up to 50,000 workers bad come out in Natal.!8 For the 
country as a whole the corresponding figure was 61 ooo, with over a 
third of the strikers coming from the textile manufacturing industry. 
The rest came from rubber (tyres, etc), heavy industry (iron and steel), 
and the chemical, electrical and service industries. While many of these 
strikers won pay increases of between z0 per cent and 25 per cent, their 
initial wages had been extremely low and even with the mses they lay 
below the Poverty Datum Line. On the whole workers in and around 
Durban earned less than R8-00 a week; outside of Durban, and of Port 
Elisabeth in Cape Province, the average wage was not more than 
R3-00 per week. Considering the number of workers involved—over f 
50,coo—the actual increase in the wages bills was not significantly 
higher. If the estimate of an annual increase of Rs millions 1s correct,19 
this would mean that the weekly average rise was in the region of R2 
per worker. 


The June 1972 and January-February 1973 strikes had been concen- _ 
trated in the urbanized black working class of services and manufactur- 
ing. The third round which broke in September 1973 came from the 
black miners, who suffer under a migrant labour system somewhat 
similar to that which produced the strikes in South West Africa in 1971. 
These miners felt the insecurity of the labourer dependent on his em- 
ployer through the laws of the migrant system: the mining companies 
foster their isolation, tribalism and ignorance by confining them to 
tribal compounds. Because of this isolation, and because of the 
insecurity bred by the labour laws, the miners have tended to remain 
outside of the working class movements that have affected other sec- b 
tions of the black working class. The strike that occurred at the Western ` 
Deep Levels pit ın Carletonville near Johannesburg, ın September 1973, 


16 Natal Mercury, 5 January 1973. 

i Part dank 3 February 1973. 
Marcy, 10 February 1973. 

19 Natal Mercury, 10 February 1973. 
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broke with this tradition. Although the workers there had received pay 
rises of up to 46 per cent over the past 15 months, they struck for 
higher pay. The Western Deep Level mines was reported to be ‘one of 
the wealthiest mines in the world. Last year (i.e. 1972, S.M.) it achieved 
a total working profit of R46,339,000 and paid out R20,000,000 in 
dividends’.*° The main issue around which the black miners mobilized 
was the pay differential between themselves and the white workers and 
even organs of white bourgeois opinion conceded the validity of the 
protest movement. The miners’ pay, one paper argued, ‘even allowing 
for considerable fringe benefits, is bad. They, together with the 
agricultural workers and domestic servants, constitute a depressed 
class. And its perpetuation is not only immoral but it is in the longer 
run a drag on the whole economy and the well being and security of 
everyone else’. Lying behind the miners’ protest lay their opposition 
to the migrant labour system; yet it was the very insecurity produced by 
this system that enabled the regime to crush this latest opposition. On 
the day the miners struck, 11 September, the owners, the Anglo- 
American Corporation, brought in the police: eleven miners were shot 
dead, and on 12 September the work force returned to their labours. 
An apparent calm returned to Western Deep Levels. 


The record of these two years of proletarian black struggle is one which 
represents a sharp break with previously dominant patterns of black 
opposition within the area ruled from Pretoria. Yet while these actions 
marked new heights in proletarian militancy, they also demonstrated 
their own limits. In South West Africa the migratory labour system 
remained substantially intact, as it also did for the migrant miners of 
South Africa itself; simultaneously, the wage rises won by the Natal 
strikers kept most of them in poverty and were swiftly eroded by 
inflation. The key question remained that of proletarian black organiza- 
tion. Neither in South West Africa nor in South Africa was any work- 
ing-class organization, experienced in the anti-capitalist struggle, 
behind the orginal strike movement. Despite this the workers were 
able through their own efforts alone to inflict significant disruptions on 
production and force the capitalists to grant concessions: had there 
been a militant working-class organization behind their movement it is 
doubtful if they would have limited their demands to wage rises. One 
call for black trades union organization has come from the white Trade 
Union Congress of South Africa. But this is motivated by the desire of 
TUCSA to pre-empt the emergence of an independent black trades union 
movement.” The limits of proletarian spontancity have been amply 
re-emphaaized in a South African context by the outcome of the past 
two years; the lethal restrictions of the white trades unions, structures 
whose main function has been to protect the privileges of the oppressor 
working class, are equally clear. The one section of the recent strike 
movement to demand independent trades union rights, the Johannes- 
burg bus drivers, was deflected by government opposition. Yet their 
demand, for separate and independent black trades unions, is the only 
possible way forward. 





© Jobanmesburg Star, 12 September 1973. 
D Jobannesburg Star, 13 September 1973. 
2 Davies, op. cit. pp. 54-6, gives a devastating critique of rocsa’s racist character. 
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Scanner 


Women of Algiers Anya Bostock 


When Delacroix visited North Africa in the 1830s he did a thing which 
was extremely rare for a European in those days to do: he went inside 
an Algerian home and saw, unveiled, the women of the house in their 
Irving quarters. Later, back ın Paris, he painted a picture called Women 
of Algisrs which was based on that experience. The painting shows 
three beautiful young women seated idly on carpets on the floor of a 
room; a fourth woman, a black servant, turns back to look at her mis- ' 
tresses as she is about to walk out of the door. One of the women is 
holding a bubble pipe; one is touching her own bare ankle; the third is 
doing nothing with her hands at all. She gazes dreamily at the spectator. 
The other two might be talking desultorily to one another. The three 
scated women show no animation whatsoever; the servant, who is in 
motion, is the only moderately dynamic figure. The rest of the picture’s 
energy is in its shapes and colours—end in its message. There is an 
ideal grace and repose about the image; but there 1s also a subtly dis- 
turbing blankness. One might perhaps say that the painting describes 
a dream: a male dream of perfectly passive femininity and, by implica- 
tion, of masculine power. 


I attended the Non-Aligned Conference in Algiers in September 1973 ¢ 
as a member of the Secretariat. At the end of the conference I decided 
to stay on for a few more days. We were housed in a seaside holiday 
village (previously emptied of holiday-makers, and heavily guarded) 
and had no opportunity of seeing anything outside it and the con- 
ference building two miles away. I wanted to stay with an average 
Algerian family in the city. Fuzia came every morning to the villa where 
I stayed with four other European women. Her job, which she shared 
with another Algerian girl, was to supervise the work of our maid. (In 
fact there was very little that the maid had to do, as we ate at work and 
mostly did our own washing and ironing. But her twenty-year-old 
married daughter came along every day, unpaid, to help. I gained the 
impression that most jobs, and especially the menial ones, were spread 
round as many people as possible.) 


My working hours were irregular and I was often at home during the 
mornings; so the two supervisors would stay on for coffee and cigar- } 
ettes. The maid, a smiling, sluttish woman of my own age, wore a long 
green robe with a white apron over it and a kerchief over her hair. She 
spoke broken French and went barefoot. The two supervisors wore 
miniskirts, halter-neck tops and platform-heeled sandals, spoke perfect 
French, and liked to discuss perfumes, sun-tan lotions and the love- 
lives of certain public figures. Another favourite topic was the pill, 
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which they all took, including the and (who aa had eight children) 
and her daughter. 


During one of sige coffee chats I PANE my plan and the next day 
the two supervisors brought another woman along who they said was a 
sub-supervisor. Indeed she seemed half-way between them and the 
maid: long robe, apron and kerchief, but educated French and a 
quietly self-respecting manner. “This’, satd Fuzia, ‘will be your hostess. 
- She lives in the casbah but do not be afraid, her house is very clean and 
she or someone of her family will accompany you everywhere’. ‘I have 
nine children,’ said the woman, ‘two older daughters are students, 
they’re on holiday now and they will take care of you while I am at 
work.’ I inquired after her husband. ‘My husband’, she said, ‘was 
killed during the war; I receive a pension from the government’. I liked 
this woman instinctively and thought she liked me. We arranged that 
she would call for me the next morning and we would go into Algiers 
together on the bus and see her house. I was delighted. 


Next morning she did not show up and neither did the supervisors. I 
asked the maid 1f she knew what had happened. ‘Malade’, she said, ‘wal 
4 la gorge, mal an venire, mal partout. The morning after that I asked again. 
“Tosyours malade , she replied and roared with laughter. In the afternoon, 
coming up the village (mixture of ghetto and Butlin’s holiday camp) 
during an hour’s break in my work, I ran into the sub-supervisor. She 
pulled the hem of her kerchief over her face and tried to hurry past. I 
stopped her and said: “Look, you’re perfectly entitled to change your 
mind and I’m not angry, but please tell me the reason.’ ‘It’s my mother- 
to-law’, she said, ‘she wouldn’t agree to have you in the house’. ‘Did 
you explain I wasn’t French? I asked. “That doesn’t make any differ- 
ence’, she said, ‘you are not a Muslim and you don’t know our customs. 
She is an old woman, you must forgive us, Madame’. I said how sorry I 
was. Tm sorry too’, she said, ‘we would have had much to say to each 


- other.’ 


The next morning Fuzia was round bright and early, beaming, Tve 
found you somewhere much much better,’ she said. ‘What is the casbah 
after all? Pfff, ıt is a dirty place, they use donkeys to cart away the 
rubbish because there are steps everywhere, can you imagine? Dirty 
animals to take away the dirt, which makes two lots of dirt. You'll be 
better off where I’ve fixed up for you to go. It is a villa in a quiet street 
near the Nigerian embassy so there’s always a policeman outside! And 
such nice people. He is an important man. I est le chef des motards? (Les 
motards, of whom an impressive number were in evidence throughout 
the conference, are motorized traffic policemen.) I phoned the number 
she gave me and arranged to come the evening the conference ended. 
When I got out of the taxi three or four of the crowd of children playing 
in the street ran up to me and put their faces up to be kissed. A fat girl of 
eighteen wearing a long, loose, flowered robe came out of a house and 
seized my suitcase. ‘I am Nassera’, she said, ‘come, everything is 
ready’. Š i 


The mother, Madame Daoui, was one of the fattest women I have ever 
seen. Her face was round, pleasant and lively, she had short curly hair and 
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bright brown eyes and she wore a long, sleeveless pink nylon night- 
gown. This was her indoor garment throughout the four days I spent 
in the house. The villa was spacious, with large rooms and balconies 
-and cool tiled floors. Nassera, the eldest daughter, had given up her 
room for me; it had a bed in it, the only other one being the huge - 
marriage bed in the parents’ room. All the children slept on foam 
mattresses in the dining or living room or on the balcony. Every night 
I was there they put their mattresses in front of the television set and fell 
asleep watching, some time around midnight. Then Nassera or their 
mother dragged the mattresses with the sleeping children on them to 
other parts of the house. Apart from Nassera, there were five other 
children between the ages of 10 and 24. One had a withered arm, another 
suffered from epileptic fits and the 5-year-old had not yet learned to 
speak. “You will not find many children in Algiers between the ages of 
15 and 10’, the mother told me when introducing them. During the war 
we set no store by having children (on m tenait pas à avoir des enfants)? 


* * * a 


I asked Nassera whether she had a job. 

‘I help my mother’. 

“Why are you not studying ?” 

‘I never learned to read and write in Arabic. I was with the nuns, you 
sec. My sisters are with the nuns too but now they have to learn from 
the beginning. Sometimes an exception is made for specially recom- 
mended pupils but my teacher didn’t like me and so I couldn’t go to the 
lycée and I left school at 16. I help my mother and one day PU be 
married. P've had offers already but I turned them all down. I want to 
marry a man with blue eyes and nice manners’. 

‘Where can you meet young men?’ 

‘Oh! Some neighbours. And on the beach. Will you send me a bikini, 
from Europe? Pistachio green is my favourite colour.’ 

Fazia blew in, very merry. The cassette player was turned on full blast 
and she showed me the Algerian version of the belly dance. The 10- 
year old and the 8-year old danced too. Nassera said: ‘I don’t dance, I 
like reading.’ What do you read?” ‘Salet les Copatas when I can get it, 
and Madsmoisells Age Tendre. They are not on sale here but I know 
someone who has a subscription.’ 2 
We drank mint tea and ate halva, 

What would I like for dinner, the mother asked. ‘I should like to eat 
the same as you and your family.’ “Then we shall have kous-kous and I 
will teach you how to make it. Shall I send out for an alcoholic drink ? 
“Will you drink with me?’ 

‘Oh no, never!’ (Peals of laughter.) ‘But my husband will be very 
pleased with the bottle of whisky you brought for him.’ 

I eaid that if she didn’t drink wine then I wouldn’t want any either. 

‘If you are so abstemious then you should come and stay with us during | 
our Lent. For a whole month we eat nothing at all from when we get 
up until 5 p.m. Then we have a big meal and we have a party. We put 
seedless raisins into the kous-kous. Will you send some seedless 
raisins from Europe? But we go to bed early because we may not have 
sexual intercourse (des rapports) later than 2 a.m. If we do it is a very 
great sin.’ 


sz 
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‘How does anyone know if you do or not?” 
‘Everybody knows!’ (More laughter, especially from Fuzia and 
Nassera.) 


* * * 


We ate sitting on cushions on the floor. There was a large European- 
style dining table but it was used only once during my stay, for fan. The 
rest of the time a low table was produced from a closet, a bed-sheet was 
spread on the floor wherever we happened to be—on the landing, in the 
kitchen, on the balcony, in front of the TV set—and covered with 
another sheet and everybody sat or squatted round it. 

Every time a car horn was sounded in the street Fuzia ran out on the 
balcony. 

‘Are you waiting for somebody ?” 

“Marcel said he might come by this evening.’ 

‘Fuzia! You told me you were married and had two children.’ 

‘My husband is with another woman and my children are with my 
mother at Oran. Marcel is my friend and that is why I can never be in 
this house when Monsieur Daoui is at home. I come every day but I 
make sure to be gone before Monsieur Daoui comes back. And Marcel 
(his name is really Mahmoud but I like Marcel better) can never come 
upstairs because Madame Daoui and Nassera must not meet him.’ 

“But we know him? the 10-year-old and the 8-year-old girls shouted. 
‘And I know his car horn,’ said Nassera, ‘he has an R-4. My father 
never sleeps at home when there is a conference or a State visit or a 
trade fair.’ 

Tasked if many Algerian men had more than one wife. 

‘Not so many now,’ said Madame Daoui, ‘there are more divorces 
now; it is more modern. I have had eleven children in all,’.she added as 
if to explain why her husband had no need of a second wife. ‘Five of 
them died. All boys. Now I take the pill, it is fattening but I am only 
38 and could have several more children. My husband was the motor- 
cycle racing champion of Algeria, here, see the photos and the cups. 
And before that, during the war, he was a prisoner. He was sentenced 
to 20 years and taken to a prison in France. But he escaped and came 
home through Morocco and after the liberation he joined the police 
force and became a racing champion.’ 


* * * 


The next day Nassera took me down town, bringing a sister with her. 
I had some calls to make and they insisted on waiting in the street while 
I went in. Nassera seemed nervous and scowled at lot. But when I came 
out again after a few minutes, she was smiling again. “You know some- 
thing? Pve never been alone in a big street before, alone with my little 
sister.’ 

The centre of Algiers is thick with young men talking, laughing, 
looking in shop windows, drinking on café terraces (coffee or lemonade 
only; beer and axisetfe are not served out of doors, and wine only in 
restaurants with meals) without apparently any other thing to do in 
the world. On another occasion I was in the centre at midnight and the 
number of idle young men seemed undiminished. 
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I brought a copy of E/ Moxdjabid, the government daily in French. ‘Let 
me see your newspaper,’ said Nassera, T want to see what films are on. 
Ob look! There’s Elisy ow la vrais vie. It 18 a love story.’ (The film is 
about a French bourgeois girl who goes to work in a factory ın search 
of ‘real life’ and falls in love with an Algerian worker. It is set in 1958” 
and has an unhappy ending.) 

‘Would you like me to take you to see it tomorrow night” 

‘Oh yes, yes! And we'll take my sister too and Fellah, my best friend.’ 
In the evening I met Monsieur Daoui for the first time. He came in 
wearing a smart police uniform but changed into pyjamas at once and 
we had a long, polite conversation about the conference and motor- 
cycle racing. We talked sitting ın front of the television on which the 
children were watching a comic opera in Arabic. He had already eaten, 
he said; but after I had gone to bed I could hear the sounds of a meal 
being served in the other bedroom. 


* * * 


3 


The family rose between 5 and 6 a.m., the hour when the September sun 
first hits Algiers like a hammer. They all began screaming immediately 
and they went on screaming throughout the day. I soon realized that 
there was no anger in the screams and that indeed they were a kind of 
game. The children had no toys. They used to dress up in each other's 
clothes. Then there was the screaming game. One child would hit 
another and run away: the one who had been hit screamed: then the 
mother would hit the one who had done the hitting, and then that one 
screamed: then the mother screamed: then there was silence and then 
everybody laughed. After breakfast the same game continued with the 
neighbours’ children in the street outside. Sometimes one of the bigger 
boys threw a stone and if the stone reached its target the victim’s mother 
rushed out of the house in her nightgown and screamed at everyoug 
until another mother began screaming from her balcony. The police- 
man outside the Nigerian embassy yawned and scratched himself. 
There were no other men. 


For the Tuesday, a grand outing had been planned with Madame Daoui, 
two of the younger children and a neighbour’s little boy. We set o 
early. Madame Daoui put on a blouse and skirt, wrapped herself in 
white cloth which reached down to her ankles, and tied on a tn- 
angular white veil to cover the whole of her face except her eyes. “You 
let your daughter go out in a mini,’ I said, ‘don’t you feel odd dressed 
up like this?’ “Nothing odd about it,’ she replied, ‘I wear what I am 
used to and she wears what she likes. Within reason, of course.’ 


We visited the casbah (where I saw the donkeys carting away the rubbish 
in huge wicker saddle-bags), the covered market, the Catholic church of 
Nôtre Dame d’Afrique which overlooks the city and the bay, and thd 
Great Mosque (which Madame Daoui could not enter because she was 
menstruating), Between noon and z p.m. we just sat on a bench in a 
public square; it was too hot to walk, the buses were too full and there 
were no taxis to be had. On other mornings Madame Daoui had pre- 
pared marvellous breakfasts—mint tea with freshly baked cake, 
followed by coffee with croissants and fruit. That day, because of the 
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early start, we had warmed-up coffee and bread. And our lunch con- 
sisted of bread and figs eaten in the blazing sun in the square. When we 
got home in the afternoon, I was a little hungry and tired but Nassera 
insisted that we must go immediately to the hairdresser’s. We waited 
for an hour and a. half while a succession of muni-skirted, bold- 
mannered, heavily made-up ladies had their hair done, chatted loudly in 
Arabic with the hairdresser and each other and softly in French with 
me, then wrapped themselves in long white cloths, tied veils over their 
faces and vanished. Finally we were each given an impossibly bosfast 
hair style (which collapsed within the hour), everyone wished us a 
wonderful evening, and we rushed home to change. 


“We must go at once,’ said Nassera. ‘But why? The film doesn’t begin 
tll 9 and now it 1s only 7. I’m hungry, Nassera, I haven’t eaten properly 
all day.’ ‘Iam so sorry,’ said Madame Daou, ‘tonight there was no gas 
and I have not cooked.’ Could I not have a little fruit? ‘Sorry, no fruit.’ 
Some bread and butter, then. “All nght. But it’s yesterday’s bread.’ 


AL this was so out of character that I should have guessed that both 
women wanted us out of the house as quickly as possible. While I was 
munching my stale bread and butter a key turned in the front door and 
Nassera rushed from the room. Five minutes later she came back 
scowling and said: “He won’t allow me to come with you. Go and talk 
to him, he’s ın the garage.” The father was polishing his Fiat. Why may 
Nassera not come with me? It 1s a good, serious film and on the side of 
Algeria.” “Madame, he said, ‘I am truly very sorry but we have our 
customs. My eldest daughter is no longer at school and not yet married. 
She has never been to the cinema in her life and she will not go until her 
husband chooses to take her. You can take Nadia (the 10-year-old) if 
you wish.’ “But Monsieur, be reasonable. I am a mother and a grand- 
mother. Nassera will not come to any harm with me.’ ‘T am sure of 
that,’ he said, ‘I am very sorry but ıt 1s our custom.’ J said that I too was 
sorry to have suggested the outing; neither his wife nor Nassera had 
explained the custom to me. ‘I understand perfectly,’ he said, ‘you have 
done nothing wrong and if you wish to take Nadia I have nothing 
against it.’ I said that I would rather go to bed, and wished him good 
night. 


I went to my room and lay down on the bed. Nadia was bawling in the 
kitchen. Nassera stormed in and flung herself down in a corner. For a 
while we said nothing. Then I went to my suitcase and got out a box of 
chocolates. I gave her the box. She hurled it across the room without 
unwrapping it. I lay down on the bed again, After a while I said: ‘If you 
learned how to earn a living you could leave.’ ‘Merde’, she said, her 
pretty face distorted. “But don’t you worry, PU have my revenge. I’m 
very good at taking revenge.’ Madame Daoui came in and stood by the 
bed. ‘Are you very angry?’ she asked. ‘No, of course not, but why 
didn’t you tell mer’ ‘He never sleeps at home when there’s a con- 
ference,’ she said. ‘And a conference usually takes several days to wind 
up. But listen. Tomorrow afternoon there’s a matinée and then you 
can take Nassera, I’ve asked him and he says it’s all right so long as it’s 
in the daytime.’ 
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In a flash Nassera was up on her feet and across the room. ‘Look, 
Maman, what Madame Anya has given mel’ she cried. ‘How pretty! 
What a beautiful box!’ She hugged and kissed me. Nadia, very tear- 
stained, came in. ‘May I have one of your chocolates, Nassera?” she, 
asked. ‘And now Pm in trouble’, said Madame Daoui, ‘for there really 
is nothing to eat. He will have to have left-over kous-kous with milk 
and sugar.’ An hour later we were all watching the news in French. It 
was the night of the Chilean coup and the announcer was just saying 
that a thousand people were reported to have been killed in Santiago. 
Suddenly Nassera pushed a button and a Western came on in Italian. 
I gasped. But neither the father nor the mother said anything and we 
watched the Western through to the end and then went to bed. When 
we went to the pictures the next afternoon the three girls giggled right 
through the film and laughed out loud at the most poignant moments. 
(So did the innumerable young men who made up the rest of the 
audience.) Then we went to eat ice-cream. When we got home Nassera 
kissed me again and said: “This has been the happiest day of my life, and} 
you won’t forget the bikini will you? And my mother would like nylon 
overalls for the children e4 ses crime amincissants. A doll for Linda, a doll 
for Farida, and for Kamel, a clockwork motorcycle.’ (Nadia had 
already chosen a silver ring with two hearts on it.) 


When the time came for me to leave, I said: ‘Madame Daoui, you must 
at last tell me what I owe you.’ ‘Owe me?’ she said. “You have been our 
guest, our honoured and respected guest. We have come to love you. 
And it is the custom.’ I hid some money under the pillow and kissed 
her and the children goodbye. The taxi came. The family crowded on 
the balcony to wave. Madame Daoui raised a powerful bare arm, then 
lowered it again to hit her son who had just hit his youngest sister. 


< 


Tom Nairn 


K Scotland and Europe 


For a number of reasons this seems an appropriate moment to reconsider the 
problem of Scottish nationalism. With its November 1973 electoral victory in 
qhe Govan Constituency the Scottish National Party has recovered from its 
setbacks in the 1970 general election. At the same time the Kilbrandon Com- 
mission has supplied a stimulus to regional self-government in the United 
Kingdom, by recommending the establishment of Scottish and Welsh parlia- 
ments. Both the tenor and the reception of these recommendations indicate, 
significantly, that nothing will come of them unless they are strongly and 
vociferously supported in Scotland and Wales. The English majority will not 
(enact such reforms unless pushed. But then, why should it do so? In Ireland we 
are at the same time witnessing a wholesale alteration of the constitutional 
status of Ulster. But it is not only the United Kingdom’s multi-national state 
which is in motion. In continental Europe too important movements have 
arisen in a similar direction. In a recent study of the present condition of the 
nation-state, Nicos Poulantzas wrote that we are seeing ‘ruptures in the national 
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unity underlying existing national states, rather than the emergence of a 

new State over and above them: that ts, the very important contem- 

porary phenomenon of regionalism, as expressed particularly in the 

resurgence of nationalities, showing how the internationalization of 
capital leads rather to a fragmentation of the state as historically con-* 
stituted than to a supra-national State. . .’! More recently, Les Temps 

Modernes has devoted a special issue to an extensive survey of national 

minorities ın France, perhaps the most strongly unified of the ‘his- 

torically constituted’ European nations at the state level.? In Italy, 

where regional self-government has become a question of practical 

politics, intellectual concern with the topic is also increasing. Perhaps 

the most valuable overview of repressed and resurgent nationalities in 

western Europe is provided by Sergio Salvi’s Le #agroni provbite: Guida 

a disci colonis interns dell Exropa occidentale. Hence, it is indispensable to 

try and view Scottish or Welsh developments in a European perspec- 

tive. This is the aim of the present paper.* I would like to look at 

certain aspects of Seotland’s nationalism and modern history in a wider, 

< more comparative, and more objective way than has usually been done 
in the past. 


The Theory of Nationalism 


What do the terms ‘objective’ and ‘comparative’ mean here? ‘Real 
understanding of one’s own national history begins only where we can 
place it within the general historical process, where we dare to con- 
front it with European development as a whole,’ writes Miroslav 
Hroch in his own invaluable comparative study of the genesis of 
nationalism in seven smaller European lands. More generally still, it 
should be remarked that the history of theorizing about nationalism 
displays two dramatic faults. One 1s a tendency to treat the subject ina 
one-nation or one-state frame of reference: so that each nationalism 
has to be understood, in effect, mainly with reference to ‘its own 

ethnic, economic, or other basis—rather than by comparison with the 
‘general historical process’. The second (and obviously related) ten- 
dency ıs to take nationalist ideology far too literally and seriously. 

What nationalists say about themselves and their movements must, of 
course, be given due weight. But it 1s fatal to treat such self-conscious- 
ness other than extremely cautiously. The subjectivity of nationalisnt” 





1 ‘L'Internationalisation des rapports capitalistes et |’état-nation’, Las Tewps Modernes, 

no. 319, February 1973 pp. 1491-3. 

2 Las Temps Modernes, nos. 324-6, August-September 1973. 

*This paper was originally presented at a post-graduate seminar of the Glasgow 

University’s Department of Politics, beld in Helensburgh in October 1973. I would 

like to take this opportunity of thanking the students of the Department who asked 

me to speak there. As printed here it still largely consists of notes for a talk, with 

only minor changes end the addition of some quotations and’ references, Only the 

concluding section is mainly new, and has been influenced by working on the 
preparation of the Intemational Conference on Minorities, due to be held in Triest 

from 27 to 31 May 1974. This will be the largest foram so far for the expression and 

consideration of minority problems in Europe, including those of repreased or 

resurgent nationality. 

3 Vallecchi; Florence 1973. 

* Miroslav Hroch, Dis Vorkampjfer der nalionalen Bewegung bes den Alecnen Volkern 

Esropas, Prague 1968, a study of the formation and early stages of nationalism in 

Bohemia, Slovakia, Norway, Finland, Estonia, Lithuania and Flanders. 
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must itselt be approached with the utmost effort of objectivity. It 
should be treated as a psycho-analyst does the outpourings of a patient. 
Where—as 1s not infrequently the case with nationalism—the patient is 
a roaring drunk into the bargain, even greater patience is called for. 


In short, the theory of nationalism has been inordinately influenced by 
nationalism itself. This is scarcely surprising. Nationalism is amongst 
other things a name for the general condition of the modern body 
politic, more like the climate of political and social thought than just 
another doctrine. It is correspondingly difficult to avoid being un- 
consciously influenced by it. : 
So we must try and avoid the empiricism of the nation-by-nation 
approach, and the subjecttvism involved in taking nationalist rhetoric 
at its face-value. What exactly should we compare to what, in circum- 

venting such influences? Broadly speaking, what merits consideration 
here is, on the one hand, the characteristic general evolution of 
European nationalism, between say 1800 and the major nationalist 
settlement of 1918-22; and on the other, whatever ideas and move- 
ments in modern Scottish history can be held to correspond to that 
general development. I am aware of course that the general category 
begs a number of questions. Nationalism did not come to a stop in 
Europe in 1922 after the Versailles agreements. Everyone knows that 
nationalism is still extremely alive, 1f not exactly in good health, every- 
where in present-day Europe. But that 1s not the point. It remains true 
nonetheless that by the time of the post-World War I settlement 
European nationalism had gone through the main arc of its historical 
development, over a century and more. And the main lines of that 
settlement have proved, in fact, remarkably tenacious and permanent. 
Hence it is the outline provided by that century’s development which 
—without in any way minimizing Europe’s remaining problems of 
terre irredente—should provide our principal model and reference point. 


Scottish Belatedness : ` 


What corresponds to this now classical model of development in 
Scotland’s case? Here, we encounter something very surprising right 
away. For what can reasonably be held to correspond to the main- 
stream of European nationalism is astonishingly recent in Scotland. 
As a matter of fact, it started in the 1920s—more or less at the moment 
when, after its prolonged gestation and maturation during the 1gth 
century, European nationalism at last congealed into semi-permanent 
state forms. Thus ıt belongs to the last fifty years, and is the chrono- 
logical companion of ant-imperialist revolt and Third World national- 
ism, rather than of those European movements which it superficially 
resembles. While the latter were growing, fighting their battles and 
winning them (sometimes), Scottish nationalism was simply absent. 


3 There 1s no room to discuss this further. The reader will find useful surveys of 
nationalist theory in Aira Kemilainen, Natsomaltsm. Problems Concerning the Word, 
the Concept and Classtficatton, London 1964, and in Anthony D. Smith, Theorses of 
Nationalism, London, 1971. One attempt to relate older theories of nationalism to 
_ contemporary developments is P. Fougeyrollas, Pour se France Fédérale: vers l unité 

européenne par la résolution régionals, Paris 1968, especially Part I, chapters 1 and 2. 


I am aware that this assertion of Scottish belatedness also begs many 
questions. There is much to say about the precursors of nationalism in 
the roth century, like the romantic movement of the 18508 and the 
successive Home Rule movements between 1880 and 1914. These 
well described in H. J. Hanham’s Scottish Nationalism. But all that of 
be said here is that they were quite distinctly precursors, not the thing 
itself, remarkable in any wider perspective for their feebleness and 
political ambiguity rather than their prophetic power. While in the 
19208 we see by contrast the emergence of a permanent political move- 
ment with the formation of the National Party of Scotland (direct 
ancestor of the snp) in 1928. And, just as important, the appearance of 
the epic poem of modern Scottish nationalism (a distinguishing badge 
of this, as of most other European nationalisms), MacDiarmid’s 4 
Drank Man Looks at the Thistle, in 1926. 


So, we have to start with a problem—a problem written into the very 
terms of any comparison one can make between Scotland and Europe} 
as it were. Why was Scottish nationalism so belated in its arrival on the 
European scene? Why was it absent for virtually the whole of the 
‘founding period’ of European nationalist struggle? 


But we cannot immediately try to answer this. We must turn away 
from it and return to it later—for the simple reason that, as I hope to 
show, the belatedness in question is in no sense merely a chronological 
fact (as nationalists are likely to believe). It is intimately related to the 
essential historical character of Scottish nationalism. To understand the 
one is to understand the other. Hence to approach the problem 
correctly we must first make some progress at a more fundamental 
level. 


The Tidal Wave of Modernization 4 


Let us turn back to the general European model. How may we describe 
the general outlines of nationalist development, seen as ‘general 
historical process’? Here, by far the most important point is that 
nationalism is as a who/e quite incomprehensible outside the context of 
that process’s sersa development. The subjective point of nationalisp. 
ideology is, of course, always the suggestion that one nationality is as 
good as another. But the rea/ point has always lain in the objective fact 
that, manifestly, one nationality has never been even remotely as good 
as, or equal to, the others which figure in its world-view. Indeed, the 
purpose of the subjectivity (nationalist myths) can never be anything 
but protest against the brutel fact: it 1s mobilization against the un- 
palatable, humanly unacceptable, truth of grossly uneven development. 


Nationalism in general is (in Ernest Gellner’s words) ‘a phenomenon 
connected not so much with industrialization or modernization as such?’ 
but with its uneven diffusion’.® It first arose as a general fact (a determin- 

ing general condition of the European body politic) after this ‘uneven 
diffusion’ had made its first huge and irreversible impact upon the 





© ‘Nationalism’ in the volume Thought and Cheape, London 1964, the most important 
and Influential recent study in English. 
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historical process. That is, after the combined shocks engendered by 
the French Revolution, the Napoleonic conquests, the English indus- 
trial revolution, and the war between the two super-states of the day, 
England and France. This English-French ‘dual revolution’ impinged 
upon the rest of Europe like a tidal wave. What Gellner calls the ‘tidal 
wave of modernization’. Through it the advancing capitalism of the 
more bourgeois societies bore down upon the societies surrounding 
them—societies which predominantly appear until the 17908 as buried 
in feudal and absolutist slumber. 


Nationalism was one result of this rade awakening. For what did these 
societies—which now discovered themselves to be intolerably ‘back- 
ward’—aweaken into? A situation where polite universalist visions of 
progress had turned into means of domination. The Universal Republic 
of Anacharsis Cloots had turned into a French empire; the spread of 
free commerce from which so much had been hoped was turning (as 
Friedrich List pointed out) into the domination of English manu- 
factures—the tyranny of the English ‘City’ over the European ‘Coun- 
try’. In short, there was a sort of imperialism built into ‘development’. 
And it had become a prime necessity to resist zis aspect of develop- 
ment. 


Enlightenment thinkers had mostly failed to foresee this fatal antagon- 
ism. They had quite naturally assumed ‘a link between knowledge and 
the increase in happiness’, so that (as Sidney Pollard writes) ‘Society 
and its rulers are increasingly able, because of greater knowledge, to 
combine the individual with the general interest, and the laws of 
nations will increasingly be changed to increase both. Thus the un- 
doubted future progress of the human spirit will be accompanied by 
continuous social and individual amelioration’.7 imagined 
continuous diffusion from centre to periphery, from the ‘leaders’ to the 
regions still plunged in relative darkness. The metropolis would 
gradually elevate the rustic hinterland up to its level, as it were. It is, 
incidentally, worth noting that imperialists to this day always cling to 
some form or other of this pre-1800 ideology, at least partially. 


In fact, progress invariably puts powerful, even deadly weapons in the 
hands of this or that particular ‘advanced’ area. Since this is a particular 
place and people, not a disinterested centre of pure and numinous 
culture, the result is a gulf (far larger than hitherto, and likely to 
increase) between the leaders and the hinterland. In the latter, progress 
comes to seem a hammer-blow as well as (sometimes instead of) a 
prospectus for general uplift and improvement. It appears as double- 
edged, at least. So areas of the hinterland, even in order to ‘catch up’ 
(to advance from ‘barbarism’ to the condition of ‘civil society’, as the 
Enlightenment put it), are aro compelled to mobilize against progress. 
That is, they have to demand progress not as it is thrust upon them 
initially by the metropolitan centre, but ‘on their own terms’. These 
‘terms’ are, of course, ones which reject the imperialist trappings: 

exploitation or control from abroad, discrimination, military or 
political domination, and so on. 





1 The Idea of Progress, Londoa 1968, p. 46. 
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Nationalism’ is in one sense only the label for the general unfolding of 

- this vast struggle, since the end of the 18th century. Obviously no one 
would deny that nationalities, ethnic disputes and hatreds, or some 

` nation-states, existed long before this. But this is not the point. The 
point is how such relatively timeless features of the human scene were 
transformed into the general condition of nationalisw after the bour- 
geois revolutions exploded fully into the world. Naturally, the new 
state of affairs made use of the ‘raw materials’ provided by Europe’s 
particularly rich variety of ethnic, cultural and linguistic contrasts. But 
—precisely—it also altered their meaning, and gave them a qualitatively 
distinct function, an altogether new dynamism for both good and evil. 


p 


In terms of broad political geography, the contours of the process are 
farntliar. The ‘tidal wave’ invaded one zone after another, in concentric 
circles. First Germany and Italy, the areas of relatively advanced and 
unified culture adjacent to the Anglo-Prench centre. It was in them 
that the main body of typically nationalist politics and culture was } 
formulated. Almost at the same time, or shortly after, Central and 
Eastern Europe, and the more peripheral regions of Iberia, Ireland, and 
Scandinavia. Then Japan and, with the full development of imperialism, 
much of the rest of the globe. To locate at least some of the dimensions 
of the struggle today is simple. All one had to do was look around one 
in 1972 or 1973. Where: were the storm-centres? Vietnam, Ireland, 
Bangladesh, the Middle East, Chile. Certain of these troubles may, or 
may not, have involved socialist revolutions and projected a non- 
national and Marxist image; there is no doubt that every one of them 
involved a satioxal revolution quite comprehensible in the general 
historical terms of nationals (even without reference to other factors). 


Europe’s Bourgeoisies 

4 
The picture must be amplified and deepened in certain ways, however, 
to make it into a model applicable to a particular area like Scotland. We 
have glanced at the political geography of uneven development. What 
about its class basis and social content? Soctologically, the basis of the 
vital change we are concerned with obviously lay in the ascendency of 
the bourgeoisie tn both England and France: more exactly, in their, 
joint rise‘end their fratricidal conflicts up to 1815. Their Janus- 
headed ‘modernity’ was that of bourgeois society, and an emergent 
1odustrial capitalism. 


And it was upon the same class that this advancing ‘civil society’ every- 
where had the princtpal impact. In the hinterland too there were 
‘rising middle classes’ impatient with absolutism and the motley assort- 
ment of anciens rdginves which reigned over most of Europe. Naturally, 
these were far weaker and poorer than the world-bourgeoisies of the 
West. The gross advantages of the latter had been denied them byJ 
history’s unequal development. Now they found themselves in a new 
dilemma. Previously they had hoped that the spread of civilized pro- 
gress would get rid of feudalism and raise them to the grace of liberal, 
constitutional society. Now (e.g.) the German and Italian middle classes 
realised that only a determined effort of their own would prevent 
utopia from being marred by Maschesterium and French bayonets. 
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Beyond them, in the still larger Europe cast of Bohemia and Slovenia, 
the even weaker Slav middle classes realized that ‘progress’ would 10 
itself only fasten German and Italian fetters upon their land and people 
more firmly. And so on. 


This ‘dilemma’ is indeed the characteristic product of capitalism’s un- 
even development. One might call it the ‘nationalism-producing’ 
dilemma. Given the premise of uneven growth, and the resultant 
impact of the more upon the less advanced, the dilemma is automatic- 
ally transmitted outwards and onwards in this way. The result, national- 
ism, is basically no less necessary. Nationalism, unlike nationality or 
ethnic variety, cannot be considered a ‘natural’ phenomenon. But 
of course it remains true that, as Gellner says, under these specific 
historical circumstances (those of a whole eta in which we are still 
living) ‘nationalism does become a natural phenomenon, one flowing 
fairly inescapably from the general situation’. 


The Role of Intellectuals 


Equally naturally, nationalism was from the outset a ‘bourgeois’ 
phenomenon in the sense indicated. But two farther qualifications are 
needed here, to understand the mechanism at work. The first concerns 
the intelligentsia, and the second concerns the masses whose emergence 
into history was—bebind and beneath the more visible ‘rise of the 
bourgeoisie’—the truly decisive factor in the transformation we are 
dealing with. “The intelligentsia do, indeed, play a definitive part 1n the 
rise of nationalist movements—everywhere’, remarks Anthony Smith.§ 
In his history of the “dual revolution’ and its impact Eric Hobsbawm 1s 
more specific: the motor rôle is provided by “The lesser landowners or 
gentry and the emergence of a national middle and even lower-middle 
class ın numerous countries, the spokesmen for both being largely pro- 
fessional intellectuals . . . (above all) . . . the edweted classes . . . the 
educational progress of large numbers of “new men” into areas hitherto 
occupied by a small élite. The progress of schools and universities 
measures that of nationalism, just as schools and especially universities 
become its most conspicuous champions.’ The dilemma of under- 
development becomes ‘nationalism’ only when it is (so to speak) 
refracted into a given society, perceived in a certain way, and then acted 
upon. And the medium through which this occurs 1s invariably, in the 
first place, an intelligentsia—functioning, of course, as the most 
conscious and awakened part of the middle classes. 


Nationalism and the Masses 


But if the intellectuals are all-important in one sense (spreading 
nationalism from the top downwards as it were), it 13 the masses—-the 
ultimate recipients of the new message—that are all-important in 
another. As a matter of fact, they determine 2 lot of what the ‘message’ 
is. Why this is can easily be seen, on the basis of the foregoing remarks. 





- $ A. D. Smith, Theorses of Nationalism, p. 83. 
9E. J. Hobsbawm, The Age of Reroixtion: Exrope 1789-1848, London 1962, pp. 
133-5. 
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These new middle classes, awakening to the grim dilemmas of back- 
wardness, are confronted by a double challenge. They have (usually) to 
get rid of an anachronistic assisa régiars a8 well as to beat ‘progress’ into 
a shape that suits their own needs and class ambitions. They can only 
attempt this by radical political and social mobilization, by arousing and: 
harnessing the latent energies of their own socicties. But this means, by 
mobilizing people. People is all they have got: this is the essence of the 
under-development dilemma itself. 


, Consequently, the national or would-be national middle class is always 
compelled to ‘turn to the people’. It is this compulsion that really 
determines the new political complex (‘nationalism’) which comes 
forth. For what are the implications of turning to the people, in this 
sense? First of all, speaking their language (or, over most of Europe, 
what had hitherto been viewed as their ‘brutish dialects’). Secondly, 
taking a kindlier view of their general ‘culture’, that exsewb/e of customs 
and notions, pagan and religious, which the Enlightenment had 
relegated to the museum (if not to the dust-bin). Thirdly—and most? 
decisively, when one looks at the process generally—coming to terms 
with the enormous and still irreconcilable diversity of popular and 
peasant life. 


It is, of course, this primordial political compulsion which points the 
way to an understanding of the dominant contradiction of the era. 
Why did the spread of capitalism, as a rational and universal ordering of 
society, lead so remorselessly to extreme fragmentation, to the exag- 
geration of ethnic-cultural differences, and so to the dementia of 
‘chauvinism’ and war? Because that diffusion contained within itself (as 
it still does) the hopeless antagonism of its own unevenness, and a 
consequent imperialism; the latter forces mobilization against it, even 
on the part of those most anxious to catch up and imitate; such mobili- 
zation can only proceed, in practice, via a popular mass still located 
culturally upon a far anterior level of development, upon the level of 
feudal or pre-feudal peasant or ‘folk’ life. That is, upon a level of 
(almost literally) ‘pre-historic’ diversity in language, ethnic character- 
istics, social habits, and so on. This ancient and (in a more acceptable 
sense of the term) ‘natural’ force imposes its own constraints upon the 
whole process, lending to it from the outset precisely that archaic and 
yet necessary colour, that primseval-seeming or instinctive aspect’ 
which marks it so unmistakably. 


If one now relates these two central features of the bourgeois dilemma 
to one another, what is the consequence? One perceives at once the 
true nerve of political nationalism. It is constituted by a distinctive 
relationship between the intelligentsia (acting for its class) and the 
people. There is no time here to explore this interesting general theme 
in detail. For our purposes it is sufficient to note the name, and some of 
the implications, of the relationship in question. Political nationalism of 
the classic sort was not necessarily democratic by nature, or revolution- 
ary in a social sense (notoriously it could be inspired by fear of Jacobin- 
ism, as well as by Jacobinism). But it sas necessarily ‘populist’ by 
nature. The political and social variables to be observed in its develop- 
ment are anchored in this constant, which steadily expressed the class 
machinery of the process. 
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Thus, we can add to the ‘external’ (or geo-political) co-ordinates of - 
nationalism mentioned above, a set of ‘internal’ or social-class co- 
ordinates. The former showed us the ‘tidal wave’ of modernization (or 
bourgeois society) transforming one area after another, and soliciting 
the rise of nationalist awareness and movements. The latter shows us 
something of the mechanism behind the ‘rise’: the bourgeois and 
intellectual populism which, in existing conditions of backwardness 
where the masses are beginning to enter history and political existence 
for the first time, is ineluctably driven towards ethnic particularism. 
Nationalism’s forced ‘mobilization’ is fundamentally conditioned, at 
least in the first instance, by its own mass basis, 


But then, we are in a manner of speaking still living in this ‘first in- 
stance’. Nationalism arose after the French and Industrial Revolutions, 
at the very beginning of the 19th century. But the asciens régimes which 
the new nationalist middle classes had to get rid of in Central and 
Eastern Europe lasted for more then a century after that. Absolutism 
was far more tenacious than most bourgeois intellectuals admitted. It 
learned to borrow from the new world elements of technology and 
populism, to help it survive, Even when killed at last by the First 
World War and the 1917 revolutions, its ruinous mass of unresolved 
‘national questions’ and fractured states was enough to poison history 
for another generation. And, of course, while this inheritance has 
become steadily less important in post-Second World War Europe, the 
expanding waves of extra-European nationalism are sufficient to hold 
us all still in this universe of discourse. ' 


Let me now point out some important implications of this model of 
nationalism, before going on to consider the Scottish case. Its main 
virtue is a simple one. It enables us to decide upon a materialist, rather 
than an ‘idealist’ explanation of the phenomenon. In the question of 
nationalism, this philosophical point is critical. This is so, because of 
the very character of the phenomenon. Quite obviously, nationalism is 
invariably characterized by a high degree of political and ideological 
voluntarism. Simply because it ss forced mass-mobilization in a position 
of relative helplessness (or ‘under-development’), certain subjective 
factors play a prominent part in it. It is, in its immediate nature, 
idealistic. It always imagines an ideal ‘people’ (propped up by folklore 
studies, antiquarianism, or some surrogate for these) and it always 
searches urgently for vital inner, untapped springs of energy both in the 
individual and the mass. Such idealism is inseparable both from its 
creative historical function and its typical delusions. Consequently a 
generally idealist mode of explanation has always been tempting for it. 
It lends itself rather to a Hegelian and romantic style of theorizing, than 
to a rationalist or Marxist one. This is one reason why Marxism has so 
often made heavy weather of it in the past.1° 





10 Í cannot refrain here from citing a criticism of the author made by the Scottish 
nationalist writer John Herdman, in his contribution to Duncan Glen’s Whether 
Scotland?. He castigates my unduly material conception of the purpose of develop- 
ment (in an carlier casey called “Three Dreams of Scottish Nationalism’, New Left 
Rertew no. 49, May-June 1968, reprinted in Karl Miller’s Meameirs of a Modern Scotland, 
1970) and observes that: “To my mind both these (materiel) purposes are secondary 
and subservient to the mobilizing of populations for sparsim! development. I dislike 
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The Nation and Romanticism 


I pointed out earlier, indeed, that theories about nationalism have been 
overwhelmingly influenced by nationalism, as the prevailing universe 
of discourse. This is really the same point. For they have been over- ' 
whelmingly influenced in the sense of idealism—whether their bias 1s 
itself pro-nationalist, or anti-nationalist.1! The question is, then, which 
can explain which? It is a fact that while idealist explanations of the 
phenomenon in terms of consciousness or Zeitgnst (however acute 
their observation may be, notably in Geman writers like Meinecke) 
never account for the material dynamic incorporated in the situation, a 
materialist explanation can perfectly well account for all the most ‘ideal’ 
and cultural or ideological symptoms of nationalism (even at their 
most berserk). Start from the premise of capitalism’s uneven-develop- 
ment and its real class articulation, and one can come to grasp the point 
even of chauvinist lunacy, the ‘irrational’ elements which have played a 
significant role in nationalism’s unfolding from the outset to the end. c 
Start from the lunacy itself and one will end there, after a number of ~ 
gyrations—still believing, for instance, that (in Hegelian fashion) 
material development exists to serve the Idea of ‘spiritual develop- 


ment’. 


Perhaps this can be put in another way. The politico-cultural necessities 
of nationalism, as I outlined them briefly above, entail an intimate link 
between nationalist politics and romasticism. Romanticism was the 
cultural mode of the nationalist dynamic, the cultural ‘language’ which 
alone made possible the formation of the new inter-class communities 
required by it. In that context, all romanticism’s well-known features— 
the search for inwardness, the trust in feeling or instinct, the attitude to 
‘nature’, the cult of the particular and mistrust of the ‘abstract’, etc— 
make sense. But if one continues to adopt that language, then it be-4 
comes impossible to get back to the structural necessities which 
determined it historically. And of course, we do largely speak the 





the word but cennot think of a better one...’ (p. 109). And what docs such spiritual 
development counter? The unacceptable face of * progress’, as shown in ‘a nation 
which has become the very embodiment of anti-civilization, of an amorphous mass , 
culture which is ignoble, ugly and debased’. This 1s England of course. But 1t might” 
equally well be France, as once seen by German nationalists; Germany, as once seen 
by Panslaviem; America, as now seen by half the world; the ussp, as seen by the 
Chinese . . and so on. By contrast Scotland’s spiritual solution is (again very 
characteristically) ‘the difficult assumption of a cultural independence which will 
give a new dynamic to the country’ (Duncan Glen, op cit, p. 22) 

1 Naturally, the anti-nationalist bias tends to be somewhat more revealing; yet this 
is to say little. The most interesting strain of bourgeois anti-nationaliem 1s the 
conservative one deriving from Lord Acton’s essay on ‘Nationality’ (1862, reprinted 
1n Essays, ed. G. Himmelfarb, 1949). But really very little has been added to it since, 
as one may sce by consulting, e.g. Professor E. Kedourle’s Actontan volume 
Natrenalism, London 1960. It 1s significant in this connection that the first sensible ~» 
progress in nationalism-theory was made after the First World War by scholars in 
America who had established a sufficient distance from Europe (the Hayes and Kohn 
schools). While with few exceptions further serious contributions have been made via 
the study of Third World ‘development’ since the Second World War, especially 
by sociologists. All three stances (social conservatism, the vantage point of an — at 
that tume—lees nationalist usa, and Third Worldism) have permitted varying degrees 
of psychic detachment from the core of the nationalist thought-world. 
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language, for the same reason that we are still living in a world of 
nationalism. 


Lastly let me point out an important limitation of the analysis. So far I 
have been concerned with the earlier or formative stages of nationalism. 
That is, with the nationalism which was originally (however much it 
has duplicated itself in later developments) that of Europe between 
1800 and 1870. This is—for reasons which I hope will be clear—what 
primarily concerns us in approaching the Scottish case-history. But it is 
certainly true that after 1870, with the Franco-Prussian war and the 
birth of Imperialism (with a large ‘T’), there occurred farther sea- 
changes in nationalist development. These were related, in their 
external co-ordinates, to a new kind of great-power struggle for back- 
ward lands; and as regards their internal co-ordinates, to the quite 
different class-struggle provoked by the existence of large proletariats 
within the metropolitan centres themselves. I have no room here to 
consider this later phase so closely, but it is important to refer to it at 
least. Not only has it deeply influenced the development of Scotland 
(like everywhere else in the world). Also, where I have stated that we 
still live in a climate of nationalism, it would, of course, be more 
accurate to say we still inhabit the universe of late nationalism: that is, 
nationalism as modified by the successive, and decisive, mass experi- 
ences of imperialism and total war. 


Scotland’s Absent Nationalism 

Let us now turn to Scotland. How exactly are we to set it over against 
this general model ? I pointed out to begin with the very surprising fact 
which confronts anyone trying to do this: that is, that for virtually the 
whole century of nationalism’s classical development there is no object 
of comparison at all. Between 1800 and 1870 for example, the dates just 
referred to, there simply »as no Scottish nationalist movement of the 
usual sort. 


It atill may not be quite understood how disconcerting this absence 1s. 
To get it into perspective, one should compare certain aspects of 
Scotland’s situation just prior to the age of nationalism with those of 
other European minor nationalities. With (¢.g.) the Slav nationalities, 
Greece, Ireland, or Poland. In any such comparison, Scotland appears 
not as notably defective but, on the contrary, as almost uniquely sX 
equipped for the nationalist battles ahead. 


Nobody could, for example, claim that Scotland was a sssebechtsloses 
Volk.” It had only recently ceased being a wholly independent state. 
The century or so that had elapsed since 1707 18 a fairly insignificant 
time-interval by the criteria which soon became common under 
nationalism. Many new ‘nations’ had to think away millenia of oblivion, 





u The outstanding study of the problem of ‘historyless peoples’ from a Marxist 
point of view is R. Roedolaky, Friedrich Engels smal das Problem der ‘Geschechislasen 
Volker’, Hannover 1964, offprint from Archis fur Soctalpeschechts, vol. 4, 1964. 
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and invent almost entirely fictitious pasts. Whereas the Scots not only 
remembered a reality of independence, they had actually preserved 
most of their own religious, cultural, and legal institutions intact. Their 
political state had gone. but their civil society was still there—still there 
and, in the later 18th century, thriving as never before. Most of back- * 
ward, would-be nationalist Europe had neither the one nor the other. 


Within this civil society Scotland also had at least two of the indispen- 
sable prerequisites for successful nationalism. It had a dynamic middle 
class, a ‘rising’ bourgeoisie if ever there was one. And (above all) it had 
an intelligentsia. In fact, it had one of the most distinguished intellec- 
tual classes in the Europe of that time, a class whose achievements and 
fame far outshone that of any other minor nationality. Given the key 
importance of the intelligentsia in early formulations of the romantic . 
populism associated with ‘nation-building’, this was clearly a formid- 
able advantage—st least in appearance. 


As far as folklore and popular traditions went, Scotland was (needless ” 
to say) as well furnished for the struggle as anywhere else. Better than 
most, perhaps, since—as everybody knew then and knows now—one 
element in those traditions was an ancient, rankling hostility to the 
English, founded upon centuries of past conflict. These old conflicts 
gave Scotland a cast of national heroes and martyrs, popular tales and 
legends of oppression and resistance, as good as anything in Mittel- 
exropa. True, the Scots did not have a really separate majority language. 
But any comparative survey will show that, however important 
language becomes as a distinguishing mark in the subsequent advance 
of nationalism, it is rarely of primary importance in precipitating the 
movement. It is heavy artillery, but not the cause of the battle. 


And in any case, the Scots had far heavier artillery to hand. They had—z. 
to consider only one thing—the enormously important factor of a clear 
religious difference. The Scottish Reformation had been a wholly 
different affair from the English one, and had given rise to a distinct 
social and popular ethos rooted in distinct institutions. There is no need 
to stress the potential of this factor in nationality-struggles today, 
looking across to Ireland (even in situations where both sides speak the, 
same language). More important, and more generally, there was no’ 
doubt at the beginning of the 19th century—just as there is no doubt 
today—that ‘Scotland’ was a distinct entity of some kind, felt to be such 
both by the people living in it and by all travellers who ventured into it 
from outside. It had (as it still has) a different ‘social ethic’, in George 
Elder Davie’s phrase. Analysis of the complex elements going into 
such 2 product, the recognizable and felt identity of a nationality-unit 


13 Beginning with modem Greece, that first model and inspiration of nationalist 
revolts throughout Enrope. There the gap between present realities and past history) 
was so enormous that the new intellectuals bad to create the new myths de tewas 
pikas. As one (notably pro-Greek) author says: “Those who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage. .. had no notion of classical Greece or of the Hellenistic civilization of Roman 
times .. . The classical ruins were quite unintelligible to early modem Greeks . 
From Roman times the Greeks had called themselves “Romans” and continued to do 
so up to and during the War of Independence’. D, Dakin, The Greek Struggle for 
Independence 1821-1833 London 1973, pp. 11-22. 
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(whether state or province), may be difficult. But usually the fact is plain 
enough. And this is what counts most, as the potential fuel of national- 


ist struggle. 


So why, in circumstances like these, was nationalism to be conspicuous 
only by its absence in Scotland? This question is interesting enough. 
But it is time to note that behind it there lies another, much more 
important in any general perspective, and even more fascinating. If, ina 
European land so strikingly marked out for nationalism, nationalism 
failed to materialize, then it can only be because the rea/ precipitating 
factors of the nationalist response were not there. And one may there- 
fore hope to discern, through this extraordinary ‘negative example’, 
precisely what these factors were. To understand why Scotland did sot 
‘go nationalist’ at the usual time and in the usual way is, in my opinion, 
to understand a great deal about European nationalism in general. I 
hope the claim does not sound too large (or even nationalist). But, as 
well as understanding Scotland better in relation to the general 
European model discussed above, one may also understand Europe 
better by focusing upon Scotland. 


Three Kinds of Nation i 

To assist us in focusing on what is relevant, let me recall a basic point in 
the crudely materialist schema adopted previously. I suggested there 
that nationalism is in essence one kind of response to an enforced 
dilemma of ‘under-development’. What we must do now is define the 
latter term more concretely, in relation to Europe at the critical period 
in question—that is, during the original formation of nationalism. 
European countries at the beginning of the 19th century can for this 
purpose conveniently be assigned to one or other of three categories. 
Firstly, there are the original, ‘historic’ nation-states, the lands formed 
relatively early into relatively homogeneous entities, usually by 
absolute monarchy: England, France, Spain and Portugal, Sweden, 
Holland. Naturally, this category includes the ‘leaders’, the two revolu- 
tionary nations whose impact was to be so great, as well as a number of 
formerly important ones which hed now (for many different reasons) 
dropped out of the race. Then (secondly) there are the lands which have 
to try and catch up, under the impact of revolution: the German- 
speaking states, Italy, the Hapsburg domains, the Balkans, the couo- 
tries of Tsardom, Ireland, Scandinavia apart from Sweden. These 
account for by far the greater part of Europe geographically, and in 
terms of population. They were all to attempt to redeem themselves 
through some form of nationalism, sooner or later: they were all (one 
might say) forced through the nationalist hoop. 


Finally—thirdly—one needs another category. The two main groups of 
bourgeois-revolutionary lands and ‘under-developed’ hinterland are 
easily classified at this point in tme. But what about the countries 
which either had caught up, or were about to catch up? The countries 
on the move out of barbarism into culture, those on or near the point 
of (in today’s terminology) ‘take-off ? Surely, ın an age which thought 
so generally and confidently about progress of this sort, there were 
some examples of it? 


This third group is a very odd one. It had, in fact, only one member. 

There was to be only one example of a land which—so to speak— 

‘made it’ before the onset of the new age of nationalism. The European 

Enlightenment had an immense general effect upon culture and 

society; but it had only one particular success-story, outside the great" 
revolutionary centres. Only one society was in fact able to advance, 

more or less according to its precepts, from feudal and theological 

squalor to the stage of bourgeois civil society, polite culture, and so on. 

Only one land crossed the great divide befors the whole condition of 
European politics and culture was decisively and permanently altered 

by the great awakening of nationalist consciousness. 


North Britain 


It was of course our own country, Scotland, which enjoyed (or suffered) 
this solitary fate. The intelligentsia at least had few doubts about what 
had happened. “The memory of our ancient state is not so much, 
obliterated, but that, by comparing the past with the present, we may 
clearly see the superior advantages we now enjoy, and readily discern 
from what source they flow’, ran the Preface to No 1 of the original 
Edinburgh Review (1755). “The communication of trade has awakened! 
industry; the equal administration of laws produced good manners... 
and a disposition to every species of improvement in the minds of » 
people naturally active and intelligent. If countries have their ages with 
respect to improvement, North Britain may be considered as in a state 
of early youth, guided and supported by the more mature strength of 
her kindred country’. 


A prodigy amohg the nations, indeed. It had progressed from fortifiec 
castles and witch-burning to Edinburgh New Town and Adam Smith 
in only a generation or so. We cannot turn aside here to consider the 
reasons for this extraordinary success. Ordinarily it is no more than: 
sort of punch-bag in the old contest between nationalists and anti 
nationalists: the former hold that Edinburgh’s greatness sprang fort 
(like all true patriot flora) from indigenous sources, while the Unionist 
attribute ıt to the beneficent effects of 1707. It may be worth noting 

however, that North Britain’s intellectuals themselves normall<« 
thought of another factor as relevant. As the Edisbargh Review articl 
mentioned above put it: ‘What the Revolution had begun, the Umor 
rendered more compleat’. It was by no means the fact of union which 
had counted, but the fact that this unification had enabled the Scots t 
benefit from the great revolution in the neighbour kingdom. As th: 
great Enlightenment historian William Robertson said, the 1707 agree 

ment had ‘admitted the Scottish commons to a participation of all th 
privileges which the English had purchased at the expence of so much 
blood’.'* That is, the Scottish bourgeoisie had been able to exploit (b 

alliance) some of the consequences of the English bourgeois revolutiog 
After the black, the unspeakable 17th century, Robertson notes, # 
was 1688 which marked the real dawn in Scotland. 


But many other factors were involved too, clearly. The character o 





M4 William Robertson, History of Scotland, 1803, 10 Werks 1817. vol 3, pp. 188-200, 
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Scottish absolutism, for example, the feudalism which ‘collapsed as a 
vehicle for untty, and became instead the vehicle of faction’, in T. C. 
Smout’s words. The character of the Scottish Reformation and its 
inheritance. I doubt if even the stoniest of Unionist stalwarts would 
deny that part of Scotland’s 18th-century ‘improvement’ was due to 
her own powers, and the retention of a large degree of institutional 
autonomy. But what matters most in the context of this discussion is 
that Scotland’s situation was almost certainly unique. It was the only 
land which stood in /é7s relationship to the first great national-scale 
bourgeois revolution: that is, to a revolutionary process which, because 
it was the first, proceeded both slowly and empirically, and therefore 
permitted in the course of its development things which were quite 
unthinkable later on. There was, there could not be, any situation like 
Scotland’s within the enormously accelerated dove of 19th-century 
development. By then, the new inter-national competitiveness and 
political culture’s new mass basis alike prohibited gentlemanly accords 
like 1707.16 


We know at any rate that the success-story was never repeated quite 
like this anywhere else. There were a number of other zones of Europe 
where it clearly could have been, and would have been if ‘development’ 
had gone on in the Enlightenment, rather than the nationalist, sense. 
Belgium and the Rhineland, for example, or Piedmont. In the earlier 
phases of the French Revolution these areas were indeed inducted for 
‘improvement’ into the ambit of the French Revolution, the Universal 
Republic. But as events quickly showed, this pattern could no longer - 


be repeated. 
Enlightenment and the Highlands 


The most remarkable comment upon Scotland’s precocious improve- 
ment was provided by Scottish culture itself, during the Golden Age. 
The country not only ‘made it’, in the generation before the great 
change (Le. the generation between the failure of the Jacobite rebellion 
of 1745, and 1789)—it also produced the general formula for ‘making 
iť. That is, it contributed proportionately far more than anywhere else 
in Burope to the development of social science. And it did so in the 
distinctive form of what was in essence a study of ‘development’: a 
study of the ‘mechanics of transition’, or how society in general can be 
expected to progress out of barbarism into refinement. Scottish En- 
lightenment thinkers were capable of this astonishing feat because, 
obviously, they had actually experienced much of the startling process 
they were trying to describe. Not only that: the old ‘barbaric’ world 
was still there, close about them. The author of Scotland’s sociological 


ST. C. Smout, A History of the Scottish People 1560-1830, 1969, p. 33. 

16 Even more to the point perhaps, one need only think of the period just before 
17o7-—that 1s, the period of the Scottish bourgeoisie’s lest attempt at separate and 
competitive development through the colonization of Darien. This was destroyed 
largely through English pressures. Can anyone imagine that under i9th-century 
conditions this #éécés would have been forgiven and realistically forgotten? On the 
contrary, it would have been turned into a compelling popular reason for still more 
aggressive separate (ie. nationalist) development. As things were, in the pre- 
nationalist age this tailor-made nationalist tragedy led straight to the 1707 Union. 
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masterpiece, the Essay on the History of Civil Society (1767), had been 
brought up in the Highlands.!7 


Scotland’s progress was all the more striking because there was this one 
large part of it which did not ‘improve’ at all. Scotland beyond the' 
Highland line remained ‘under-developed’. This fissure through 
Scottish society had been left by the failure of later feudalism; now it 
was, if anything, aggravated by the swift rise of Lowland culture in the 
18th century. A ‘gulf? was formed which resembles in many ways the 
gulf that opened across Europe as a whole—that is, the very gap I 
tried to describe previously, the development-gap with all its accom- 
panying dilemmas and ambiguities. Highland Scotland, like most of 
Ireland, was in effect a part of Central or Eastern Europe in the West: 
Therefore ıt was bound to have a distinct development from the 
‘successful’ crvil society south of it. It had, as everyone knows, a dis- 
tinct history of just this sort—one which painfully resembles the history 
of Ireland or many of the weaker peoples of Mitteleuropa, far morg 
closely than it does that of the Scottish industrial belt. The Highlands 
were to suffer the fate characteristic of many countries and regions 
which generated nationalist movements ın order to resist. But (here 
unlike Ireland) Highland society did not possess the prerequisites for 
nationalist resistance. Its position was too marginal, its social structure 
was too atchaic, and too much of its life had been actually destroyed in 
the terrible reaction to 1745. 


If this general analysis is right, then Scotland’s precocious and pre- 
nationalist development must clearly be reckoned the true ‘uniqueness’ 
of its modern history. In European perspective, this emerges as much 
more striking than anything else, Nationalists always perorate at length 
upon the unique charms and mission of their object, I know: this is 
part of the structure of the nationalist thought-world. So is the fact thaty, 
seen from a distance, these ineffable missions resemble one another like 
a box of eggs. One has to be careful, consequently, before presenting a 
new candidate for the stakes. But I am comforted ın doing so by one 
thought. This ıs that my emphasis upon the Enlightenment has never in 
fact (to the best of my knowledge) figured in such nationalist incanta- 
tions in the past. On the contrary—for reasons that may be clearer 
below—if Scottish nationalists have ever been really united on ond 
thing, it 1s their constant execration and denunciation of Enlighten- 
ment culture. In short, the real uniqueness of modern Scotland is the 
one thing which does sof (and indeed caxno/) be admitted into nationalist 
rhetoric. 


There is logic behind this, of course. The same logic which drives one 
to the following thought: ıt simply cannot be the case that there 1s #c 
connection between Scottish society’s fulminating advance before 1800, 





17 As the editor of the recent Edinburgh edition of the Essey states: ‘Adam Ferguson 
was a Highlander... and undoubtedly behind the Essay lies a deeply felt experience 
of the contrast between these two societies, and the question: what happens to mao 
in the progress of society? Ferguson knew intimately, and from the inside, the twe 
civilizations... which divided 18th-century Scotland the Geweinrcbaft of the clan, 
the Gesellschaft of the “progressive”, commercial Lowlands’, Duncan Forbes, 
Introduction pp. saxrviu-xaxty, 1966 edition. 
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and that society’s subsequent failure to produce a nationalism of its own. 
There must, surely, be some relation between these two remarkable, 
peculiarly Scottish achievements. Let me now go on to suggest what it 
may consist in. 


There are two questions which cannot help dominating much of the 
cultural debate upon nationalism in Scotland. One we have looked at 
already: it is the problem of how and why the Scots emerged, so 
suddenly, from backwardness to rise to the peaks of the Edinburgh 
Golden Age. The other 1s how and why—and almost as suddenly— 
this florescence ended in the earlier decades of the 19th century. So 
that, as far as the national culture is concerned—runs one typical com- 
plaint—‘The historian is left calling Victorian culture in Scotland 
“strangely rootless” ... We have to recognize that there did not emerge 
along with modern Scotland a mature, “all-round” literature... In the 
mid-rgth century the Scottish literary tradition paused; from 1825 to 
1880 there 1s next to nothing worth attention’.!* And, one might add, 
not much worth attention from 1880 to 1920 either. 


It is inconceivable that the profoundest causes of this dramatic fall did 
not lie in Scottish society’s general evolution. Yet where are these 
causes to be located? For, as Craig says, ‘modern Scotland’—industrial 
Scotland, the economic Scotland of the Glasgow-Edinburgh—Dundee 
axis—continued ##s startling progress unabated. In his history T. C. 
Smout situates the beginning of the movement towards take-off in mid- 
century, after the "Forty-five: “The ice began to break. Slow and un- 
spectacular at first, the process of change then began to accelerate in the 
1760s, until by the outbreak of the American War in 1775 practically 
all classes in Scottish society were conscious of a momentum which was 
carrying them towards a richer society . . .”!9 The momentum con- 
tinued until by 1830 the country had ‘come over a watershed’. ‘In 1828 
J. B. Neilson’s application of the hot-blast process to smelting the 
blackband ironstone of the Central Belt gave the Scottish economy the 
cue for its next major advance . . . it led to the birth of Scottish heavy 
industry with the swelling boom in iron towns and engineering in the 
18308 and 18408 and the gigantic construction of shipyards on Clyde- 
side in the last quarter of the century.’20 


Thus, the economic ‘structure’ continued its forward march, across the 
developmental watershed and beyond, breeding new generations of 
Scottish entrepreneurs and a new and vast Scottish working class. But 
certain vital parts of the ‘superstructure’, far from sharing in this 
momentum, simply collapsed. On shat level Scotland abruptly reverted 
to being a province again: a different sort of province, naturally, pros- 
perous and imperial rather than theoretic and backward, but still (un- 
mistakably) a very provincial sort of province. How is one to explain 
this remarkable disparity of development? 





18 David Craig, Scottuch Literature and the Scattish People, 1680-1830, Edinburgh, 
1961, pp. 13-14, 278. 

19 T. C. Smout, op. cit., p. 226. 

*° Ibid., pp. 484-5. 
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Let me relate it, first, to two other notable absences on the Scottish 
scene. One has already been several times referred to, since it is the 
main subject I am concerned with: that ıs, the absence of political 
nationalism. The other very striking absence is that of what one might 
call a developed or mature cultural romanticism. It is indeed the lack of ” 
this that constitutes the rootlessness, the ‘void’ which cultural and 
literary historians so deplore. 


I know that this may be thought a paradoxical assertion. We are all 
aware of the great significance of both Scotland and Sir Walter Scott in 
the general mythology of European romanticism. And we are also 
conscious of the importance 1n Scotland itself of a kind of pervasive, 
second-rate, sentimental slop associated with tartan, nostalgia, Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, Dr Finlay, and so on. Yet I would hold that both these > 
phenomena are misleading, in different ways; and that the existence of 
neither of them is inconsistent with the absence I am referring to. 

Sir Walter Scott: Valedictory Realist i 
First of all Scott. In his essay on Scott in The Histortcal Novel (1962), 
Lukács points out that ‘it is completely wrong to see Scott as a Romantic 
writer, unless one wishes to extend the concept of Romanticism to 
embrace all great literature in the first third of the 19th century’. Indeed, 
what Scott expresses himself—in spite of the great importance of his 
historical themes for later romantic literature—is rather ‘a renunciation 
of Romanticism, a conquest of Romanticism, a higher development of 
the realist literary traditions of the Enlightenment’. Thus, to describe 
Scott as a ‘romantic’ is akin to describing Marx as a ‘Marxist’: he 
undeniably gave rise to a great deal of this European ‘ism’, but was not 
himself part of it. He was not, for example, a ‘Romantic’ in the sense 
that his compatriot Thomas Carlyle was, in the next generation (eves 
Carlyle’s misunderstanding and denigration of Scott are typically 
romantic).2 


Scott’s imaginative world arose from the same ‘deeply felt experience of 
the contrast between two societies’ mentioned above. That 1s, it be- 
longed to the literary tradition of Scotland, as well as that of the 
Enlightenment in general. He brought to this an enormously heighten” 
ed sense of the reality and values of the ‘backward’ or pre-bourgeois 
past—a sense which is, of course, characteristic of the whole period of 
awakening nationalism. But the typical course of his own imagination 
is never consonant with what was to be the general tendency of that 
period. It ran precisely counter to that tendency. As Lukács observes, 
it continued to run upon the lines of what he calls Enlightenment 
‘realism’. 


For Scott, the purpose of his unmatched evocation of a national past is. 
never to revive it: that is, never to resuscitate it as part of political or 





= Lukács’ casey 13 also reprinted in Scott's Mind and Art, ed. Jeffares, Edinburgh 
1969 Thomas Carlyle’s influential essay on Scott appeared in the Lomdow and 
Westminster Review (1858), and 18 partly reprinted in Scott: the Critical Heritage, ed. J. 
Hayden, London 1970. 
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social mobilization in the present, by a mythical emphasis upon con- 
tinuity between (heroic) past and present. On the contrary: his essential 
point 1s always that the past really is gone, beyond recall. The heart 
may regret this, but never the head. As Scott’s biographer J. G. Lock- 
hart puts it, quite forcibly, his idea of nationalism was like his idea of 
witchcraft: ‘He delighted in letting his fancy ran wild about ghosts and 
witches and horoscopes... (but)... no man would have been more 
certain to give juries sound direction in estimating the pretended 
evidence of supernatural occurrences of any sort; and I believe, in like 
manner, that had any anti-English faction, civil or religious, sprung up 
in his own time in Scotland, he would have done more than other 
living man could have hoped to do, for putting it down’.” For all its 
splendour, his panorama of the Scottish past is valedictoty in nature. 
When he returns to the present-—in the persona of bis typical prosaic 
hero-figure—the head is ın charge. It speaks the language of Tory 
Unionism and ‘progress’: the real interests of contemporary Scotland 
diverge from those of the auld sang. 


But in nationalist Europe the entire purpose of romantic historicism 
was different. The whole point of cultural nationalism there was the 
mythical resuscitation of the past, to serve present and future ends. 
There, people learned the auld sangs in order to add new verses. 
Naturally, Scott was read and translated in those countries according to 
this spirit—and as we know, his contribution to the new rising tide of 
national romanticism was a great one. It was great everywhere but in 
his own nation. In his own national context, he pronounced, in effect, a 
great elegy. But the point of an elegy is that it cas only be uttered once. 
Afterwards it may be echoed, but not really added to. 


Consequently, Sir Walter’s towering presence during the vital decades 
of the early rgth century is not only consistent with the absence of a 
subsequent romantic-national culture: to a large extent, it explains that 
absence. The very nature of his achievement—whether seen in terms of 
his own politics, or in terms of his typical plots and characters—cut off 
such a future from its own natural source of inspiration. It cut off the 
future from the past, the head from the ‘heart’ (as romanticism now 
conceived this entity). As for the second phenomenon I referred to, 
popular or Kitsch Scotland, this is certainly a sort of ‘romanticism’. 
And it 1s certainly important, and not to be dismissed with a shudder as 
most nationalist intellectuals tend to do. I shall have more to say about 
the great tartan monster below. For the moment, however, I think it is 
enough to point out that he is a sub-cultural creature rather than a 
performer in the elevated spheres we are concerned with. Whisky 
labels, the Swaday Post, Andy Stewart, the Scott Monument, the 
inebriate football patriots of International night: no-one will fail to 
compose his own lengthy list or discern its weighty role in the land. But 
this is a popular sub-romanticism, and not the vital national culture 
whose absence is so often lamented after Scott. 








n J. G. Lockhart, The Life of Str Walter Scott (1857-8), Everyman’s abridged edition, 
1906, p. 653. 
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What we have therefore is the relatively sudden disintegration of a 
great national culture; an absence of political and cultural nationalism; 
and an absence of any genuine, developing romanticism, of the kind 
which was to typify 19th-century cultural life. The three negative 
phenomena are, surely, closely connected. In fact, they are different > 
facets of the same mutation. And if we now set this change over against 
the general explanatory model sketched out previously, we can begin to 
see what 1t consisted in. 


If one views it as a disparity of development, as between the ongoing 
economic structure and a suddenly and inexplicably collapsed ‘super- 
structure’, then the answer 1s contained in the very terms in which the 
problem is posed. That is, it is overwhelmingly likely that the cultural 
decline occurred because of the material development itself. Because 
Scotland had already advanced so far, so fast—to the watershed of 
development and beyond—t simply did not need the kind of cultural 
development we are concerned with. It had overleapt what was to be 
(over the greater part of Europe) the next ‘natural’ phase of develop- } 
ment. Its previous astonishing precocity led it, quite logically, to what 
appears as an equally singular ‘retardation’ or incompleteness in the 
period which followed. This can only have happened because, at 
bottom, certain material levers were inoperative in the Scottish case; 
and they were inoperative during the usual formative era of romantic 
nationalism because they had already performed theit function and 
produced their effect earlier, in the quite different culture-world of the 
18th century. 


The Absent Intelligentsia 


We have some clues as to how this actually worked. Normally national- 
ism arose out of a novel dilemma of under-development; but 1t did so 
through a quite specific mechanism, involving first the intelligentsia, 
then wider strata of the middle classes, then the masses. The Process 
has been admirably described by Hroch in his comparative inquiry. 
Initially the property of a relatively tiny intellectual élite (usually 
reacting to the impact of the French Revolution), nationalism passed 
through ‘phase A’ into ‘phase B’ (approximately 1815-48) where it was 
generally diffused among the growing bourgeoisie. It was in the course 
of this prolonged process that the new cultural language of romanticism / 
and the new credo of liberal nationalism were worked out. But even so 
1848 was still mainly a ‘revolution of the intellectuals’ (in Namier’s 
phrase), and failed as such. It was only later that it turned into a mass 
movement proper (‘phase C) with some roots in new working-class 
and peasant parties, and wide popular appeal. Thus, while the new 
Weltanschauung was (as we noticed) inherently populist in outlook, it 
took a long time to get to the people: that is, to the mystic source 
whence, in nationalist myth, 1t is supposed to spring. 


Transfer this picture to the Scottish case: there was no real, material — 
dilemma of under-development; hence the intelligentsia did not per- 
ceive it, and develop its perception in the normal way—it did sot have 
to ‘turn to the people’ and try to mobilize first the middle strata then 
the masses for the struggle; hence there was no call to create a new 
inter-class “community of the sort invoked by nationalism, and no 
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objective need for the cultural instrument which permitted this— 
‘romanticism’; hence the intelligentsia in Scotland (its previous 
eminence notwithstanding) was deprived of the sorma/ function of an 
intellectual class in the new, nationalist, European world. 


But—it may be objected here—even given that this was so, and that the 
underlying situation decreed a different politico-cultural fate for the 
Scots, why did it have to take the sad form of this collapse into pro- 
vinciality, this bewildering descent from great heights into the cultural 
‘desert’? of modern Scotland? Why could the Englightenment not have 
continued there in some form, in a separate but still ‘national’ develop- 
ment? This is another of those questions whose very formulation 
guides one towards an answer. It was, of course, impossible for any such 
development to take place. Impossible because no one intellectual 
class can ever follow such a separate path in Europe. Once the general 
intellectual and cultural climate had altered in the decisive way men- 
tioned, in consort with the unfolding of nationalism, it has altered for 
everybody. 


This was by no means just a question of fashion, or the fact that 
intellectuals heed what goes on abroad. Nationalism was a general, 
and a structural state of the whole body politic. Although it was born 
in the ‘fringe’ lands under the impact of modernity, its subsequent im- 
pact transformed everyone—including the ‘source’ countries of the 
bourgeois revolution themselves, France and England. The new, 
enormous, growing weight of masses in motion broke down the old 
hierarchies everywhere and forced more or less similar cultural adapta- 


“ tions everywhere. In this violent process of action and reaction, no one 


part of the wider area concerned could ‘escape’ nationalism and its 
culture. It had either to evolve its own nationalist-type culture, or 
succumb to someone else’s (becoming thereby ‘provincialized’). 


Against the Fall 


Under these new conditions, what in fact happened to the great Scots 
intelligentsia? As an intellectual class it belonged, with all its virtues, 
extirsly to the pre-1789 universe. Both its patrician social character and 
its rationalist world-view were parts of that older, more stable, 
hierarchical world where the masses had scarcely begun to exist 
politically. Claims have been made for its ‘democratic’ intellect. 
“Democratic” in the deeper sense which now became central it em- 
phatically was not. It was pre-Jacobin, pre-populist, pre-romantic; and 
as a consequence, wholly pre-nationalist. In the drastically different 
geological epoch which now supervened, it could survive only for a 
short time, in somewhat fossil-like fashion. The sad tale is all there, in 
Lord Cockburn’s Memorials. ‘We had wonderfully few proper Jacobins, 
he comments wryly upon the Scottish ¢lite’s wholesale slide into 
reaction, ‘but if Scotch Jacobinism did not exist, Scotch Toryism did, 
and with a vengeance. This party engrossed almost the whole wealth, 
and rank, and public office, of the country, and at least three-fourths of 
the population.’ Sir Walter himself was, of course, in the front rank, 
battling (literally) to the death against the 1832 Reform Bill. 


T 


D Memersals of His Trme, by Lard Cockburn (1856), abridged edition, 1946, pp. 64-5. 
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Elsewhere in Europe this suicide of former élites did not matter. They 
were displaced by what Eric Hobsbawm called the large numbers of 
“new men”’, who were educated into nationalism and the other new 
rules of populist politics. These new men were awakened into radical 
dissatisfaction with their fate, and had the sense that without great 
collectrve efforts things would not improve much for them in a fore- 
secable future. They tended to come (as Hroch observes) from ‘regions 
of intermediate social change’—from small towns and rural zones 
whose old life bad been undermined, but for whom industry and 
urbanization were still remote (and dubious) realities.*4 Out of such 
regions there arose a new and broader intelligentsia to take the place of 
the old: modern, romantic, populist, more mobile, mainly petit- 
bourgeois 10 background. 


But—precisely—in Scotland ıt did not. No new intellectual class at once 
national in scope and basically disgruntled at its life-prospects arose, 
because the Scottish petty bourgeoisie had little reason to be discon- 
tented. In the overwhelming rush of the Scottish industrial revolution, y 
even the regions of intermediate social change were quickly sucked 1n. 
Hence no new ‘intelligentsia’ in the relevant sense developed, turning 
to the people to try and fight a way out of its intolerable dilemma. 
Hence Hroch’s phases ‘A’ and ‘B’ were alike absent in Scottish develop- 
ment: there was, there could be, no nationalism or its associated 
romantic culture fully present in that development. There could only 
be the ‘void’. 


This kind of analysis will stick in 2 number of throats for two reasons: 

it is materialist ın content, and rather complicated in form. How simple 
the old nationalist theory of the Fall appears, in contrast! It can be 
compressed into one word: treachery! The old Edinburgh élite was_ 
guilty of the (Romantic) original sin: cutting themselves off from the x 
people. Second only to ‘community’ in this value-vocabulary is the 
unpleasant term ‘roots’. The Enlightenment intelligentsia sold out its 
birthright—1ts roots in the Scottish national-popular community—for 
the sake of its pottage of tedious abstractions.» Sir James Steuart may 
be forgiven, as he happened to be a Jacobite. The rest were cosmo- 
politan seadus to a man: they may have invented social science, but their 
attitude towards Scotticisms was unpardonable. It was this wilful / 
rootlessness that started the rot. “The cultural sell-out of Scottish 
standards... the failure of Scotland’s political and cultural leaders to be 
their Scottish selves has created the intellectual and cultural void which 

1s at the centre of Scottish affairs,’ states Duncan Glen in Whither 
Scotland? (1971). As for David Hume and that band: ‘We should give 





? 
* Hroch, op. ct., pp. 160-1; see also E. J. Hobebawm, ‘Nationalism’, in Lmagrnation 
and Preciston in the Social Scrences, London 1972, p. 399. 
B An interesting recent example of this wes provided by the nationalist Stephen - 
Maxwell, ın censuring some favourable remarks I had made about the Scottish 
Enlightenment in Scattish Intermatromal (April 1973). Replying in the following issue 
of the review he condemned thelr ‘intellectualem’ as ‘a symptom of the schizo- 
phrenia in Scottish culture that eventually issued in the “kailyard” and was partly 
responsible for obstructing an adequate radical response in Scotland to the problems 
of 19th-century industrialism ...’ Exactly: the 18th century 18 to blame for every- 
thing, even my own lamentable views | 
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the opposite answers to those of the great philosopher who failed to 
rise above the attitudes of his time. Since then, however, we have had 
two hundred years of the Scottish waste of the potential of the Scottish 
people and we should surely have learned the correct answers by 


now...’ 


The simple idealism and voluntarism of this diagnosis should need no 
further stressing. It amounts to saying, if only the intellectuals had 
behaved differently, then our national history might have left its banks, 
and changed its course. It is not explanation, but retrospective necro- 
mancy. But it has as a consequence that the Scottish Enlightenment (as 
I pointed out above) recedes into a curious limbo of non-recognition, 
in the nationalist perspective. That is, the country’s one moment of 
genuine historical importance, its sole claim to imperishable fame, 
literally does not count in the saga of the Scottish national Self. The 
triumph of Reason produced a wasteland void, as still thriving Romantic 
clichés would have us believe: not for the first or last time, the national- 
ist and the romantic ‘theories’ are really one. 


The Reformation as Scapegoat 


Lest it be thought that I am treating romanticism too cursorily, and 
dismissing its view of Scotland too lightly, I shall turn briefly to the 
most influential study of this kind. Edwin Muir’s Sæst asd Scotland 
appeared in 1936, and has never been reissued. This is a pity, and 
rather surprising, for it is a book which has reappeared in other people’s 
books and articles ever since. The copies in the Scottish National 
Library and the Edinburgh City Library must be particularly well- 
thumbed. No-one who has spent any time in the archives of literary 
nationalism can have failed to notice how often Muir is quoted, nearly 
always with approval. 


How did he diagnose what happened to Scotland in the time of Scott? 
Muir is impressed particularly by what he calls ‘a curious emptiness’ 
behind Scott’s imaginative richness. The void is already there, as it 
were, within the work of the Wizard of the North. What caused it? It 
reflects the fact that Sir Walter lived in ‘a country which was neither a 
nation nor a province and had, instead of a centre, a blank, an Edin- 
burgh, in the middle of it . . . Scott, in other words, lived in a com- 
munity which was not a community, and set himself to carry on a 
tradition which was not a tradition . . . (and)... his work was an exact 
reflection of his predicament’. Scott’s predicament was, of course, also 
one ‘for the Scottish people as a whole... for only a people can create 
a literature’. England, by contrast, is ‘an organic society’ with a 
genuine centre and true Volksgemeinschaft. The English author has 
something to sink his roots into, while his Scottish colleague cannot 
‘root himself deliberately in Scotland’ since there is no soil—no ‘organic 
community to round off his conceptions’, and not even any real wish 
for such a society (i.e. no real nationalism). 


The mainspring of this, as of all similar arguments, is that it bestows 
eternal validity, or ‘natural’ status, upon certain categories of 19th- 
century culture and politics. It is true that all 19th-century nation- 
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states, and societies which aspired to this status through nationalism, 
had to foster what one may (although somewhat metaphorically) call 
‘organic community’. That is, for the specific motives mentioned pre- 
viously their middle classes invented a type of inter-class culture, em- 
ploying romantic culture and ideology. It 1s true also that Scotland was 
structurally unable to adapt to an age in which these categories and 
motives became the norm. What is not true—though it is the crux of 
Muir’s position—is that this represented some sort of metaphysical 
disaster which one must despair over. 


a 


Muir then goes on to trace (again in very characteristic terms) the 
dimensions of both disaster and despair. One learns, with some sur- 
prise, that the trouble started in the middle ages. The Enlightenment 
and capitalism are only late symptoms; it was in fact the Reformation 
which ‘truly signalized the beginning of Scotland’s decline as a 
civilized nation’. The last of ‘coherent civilization’ in Scotland was at 
the court of James IV (early 16th century). The metaphysical ailment of } 
the Scots, a split between heart and head, began shortly thereafter, 
that ‘. . . aimple irresponsible feeling side by side with arid intellect... 
for which Gregory Smith found the name of “the Caledonian Anti- 
syzygy”’’.6 So, after the Catholic ‘organic community’ had ended there 
was no hope, and Scotland was simply preparing itself for ‘the peculi- 
arly brutal form which the Industrial Revolution took in Scotland, 
where its chief agents are only conceivable as thoughtless or perverted 
children’, 


A markedly oneiric element has crept into the argument somehow, and 
one wants to rub one’s eyes. Can anybody really think this? Not only 
somebody, but most literary nationalists: it should not be imagined that 
this position represents a personal vagary of the author. It does have a 
bizarre dream-logic to it. Muir himself took his pessimism so seriously ¥ 
that not even nationalism seemed a solution to him. But broadly speak- 
ing the dream ın question is that of romantic nationalism, and the logic 
is as follows: modern Scottish society does not fit it, and one has to 
explain why; since the idea-world (roots, organs, and all) is all right, 
and has unchallengeable status, it has to be Scotland which is wrong; 
therefore Scottish society and history are monstrously misshapen in 
some way, blighted by an Original Sin; therefore one should look 5 
further back for whatever led to the frightful Enlightenment (‘arid 
intellect’, etc) and the Industrial Revolution; the Reformation is the 
obvious candidate, so before that things were pretty sound (a safe 
hypothesis, given the extent of knowledge about the 15th century in 
modern Scotland).?7 


Start with Idealism and you end up embracing the Scarlet Woman of 
Rome. I do not wish to dwell longer on this paradox now (though I 
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* This curious bacillus can be traced back to G. Gregory Smith, Sesttish Literature: 

Character and Infimnce (1919). It explodes unpronouncesbly ın the archives of literary 

nationalism quite often after that—e.g. MacDiarmid: “The Caledonian Antisyxygy 
. may be awaiting the exhaustion of the whole civilization of which English 

literature is a typical product in order to achieve its effective synthesis in a succeeding 

and very different civilization’ (Aby, 1927, p. 34). 

1 Edwin Murr, op. cit., pp. 22-4, 73-5. 
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shall need to refer to it again below). The aura of madness surrounding 
it 1s surely plain enough. Farther exploration of the oddities of national- 
ist ideology in Scotland had better wait until we come to the formation 
of the nationalist movement itself, in this century. Before I get to this, 
some more remarks have to be made about the consequences of the 
Scottish inability to generate a nationalism in the last century. 


The Emigre Intelligentsia 


I suggested above that Scotland can be seen as a ‘negative image’ of 
geacral European nationalist development, and one which tells us much 
about that development. There is a sense in which it tells us more than 
any ‘positive’ example could: for, of course, in all actual case-histories 
of nationalism general and highly specific factors are fused together 
almost inextricably. Whereas in Scotland, where so many particular 
factors favoured nationalism so powerfully, it is easier to detect (simply 
by its absence) what the basic causative mechanism must have been. It 
18 in this sense that one may argue that Scotland furnishes a remarkable 
confirmation of the materialist conception of development and national- 
ism outlined previously. 


But so far the argument has been couched in over-negative terms. We 
have seen why the development of bourgeois society in Scotland did 
wot decree a form of nationalism, and the various ‘absences’ which 
followed from this peculiar evolutionary twist. The Scottish bour- 
geoisie was 20¢ compelled to frame its own pseudo-organic ‘community’ 
of culture, in order to channel popular energies behind its separate 
1oterest. Hence there was no serious romanticism as a continuing 
‘tradition’, and the indigenous intellectual class became in a curious 
sense ‘unemployed’ or functionless upon its home terrain. The new 
Scottish working class, ın its turn, was deprived of the normal type of 
rgth-century cultural ‘nationalization’: that is, such popular-national 
culture as there was (vulgar Scottishism, or tartanry) was necessarily 
unrelated to a higher romantic-national and intellectuel culture. 


One of the most striking single consequences of this overall pattern was 
massive intellectual emigration. The 19th century also witnessed great 
working-class and peasant emigration, of course, but these werecommon 
to England and Ireland as well. The Scottish cultural outflow was dis- 
tinctive, although it had much in common with similar trends in Ireland 
and the Italian south. The reasons for it are clear enough. The country 
was well provided with educational institutions and its higher culture 
did not vanish overnight. However, it certainly changed direction, 
and assumed a markedly different pattern. Its achievements in the century 
that followed were to be largely in the areas of natural science, technol- 
ogy and medicine—not in the old 18th century ones of social science, 
philosophy, and general culture. And of course it was what happened 
to the latter that is most related to the problem of nationalism, and 
concerns us here. It is in Zis crucial zone that one may speak of ‘unem- 
ployment’, and hence of the forced emigration of the sort of intellectual 
who elsewhere in Europe was forging a national or nationalist culture. 


After the time of Sir Walter Scott, wrote the Victorian critic J. H. 
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Robertson, ‘... we lost the culture-force of a local literary atmosphere; 

and defect superinduces defect, till it becomes almost a matter of course 

that our best men, unless tethered by professorships, go south’.?8 In 

his Scottish Literature and the Scottish People the contemporary critic 

David Craig makes a similar point: “During the 19th century the- 
country was emptied of the wayority of its notable literary talents—men 

who, if they had stayed, might have thought to mediate their wisdom 

through the rendering of specifically Scottish experience. Of the leading 

British “sages” of the time an astonishingly high proportion were of 
Scottish extraction—the Mills, Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone’.?9 

This last is an especially characteristic judgment, with its suggestion 

of retrospective voluntarism: if only the émigrés had chosen to stay at 

home, then it might all have been different. The point was that in 

reality they had no such ‘choice’: ‘specifically Scottish experience’ in 

the sense relevant here would have been a product of culture, not its 

natural, pre-existent basis—and since Scottish society did not demand 

the formation of that culture, there ses no ‘experience’ and nothing toy 
be said. This phase of the country’s history demonstrates, with ex- 
ceptional vividness, both the social nature and the material basis of 
‘culture’ in the usual intellectuals’ sense. It may look as if it could have 
simply come ‘out of people’s heads’, by free choice; in reality 1t could 
not. 


There is no time here to say more about the fascinating history of the 
émigrés and their impact upon the neighbour kingdom. But in a broad 
sense there is no doubt what happened: unable, for the structural 
reasons described, to fulfil the ‘standard’ 19th-century function of 
elaborating a romantic-national culture for their own people, they 
applied themselves with vigour to the unfortunate southerners. Our 
former intelligentsia lost its cohesion and unitary function (its nature as 
an élite) and the indrvidual members poured their formidable energies 
into the authentically ‘organic community’ centred on London. There, 
they played a very large part in formulating the new national and 
imperial culture-community. We must all be at times painfully aware of 
how England to this day languishes under the ‘tradition’ created by the 
Carlyle-Ruskin school of mystification, as well as the brilliant political 
inheritance nurtured by Keir Hardie and J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

In one way this can be considered a typical form of ‘provincialization’ 
which went on in all the greater nation-states. Everywhere hungry andl 
ambitious intellectuals were drawn out of their hinterlands and into the 
cultural service of their respective capitals. If there was a significank 
difference here, it lay surely in the higher level and stronger base fror 
which the Scots started. These enabled them, perhaps, to make a con- 
tribution at once more important and more distinctive in character. 
They did not come from a province of an ancien régime, but from ar 
advanced quasi-nation with a high (if now anachronistic) culture of ity 
own, and so had a head-start on other backwoodsmen. 


To be concluded. 





18 J. H. Robertson, Cratsscismes VoL I (1885) p. 67. 
19 Craig, op. cit. p. 276. 
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Rodney Hilton 


Warriors and Peasants 


Georges Duby is not only the most interesting medievalist writing in France 
today, but one whose total scholarly production over the last 20 years has given 
‘im a European pre-eminence. He is best known in this country for his Rwra/ 
‘Sconomy and the Life of the Countryside in the Medieval West, translated and published 
n England in 1966. His articles on the political and cultural development of the 
French nobility in the early Middle Ages have been the most original develop- 
nent of this theme since the great work of Guilhiermoz.’ A profound grasp of 
he history of the economy is combined with a sensitive perception of the wider 
zulture of the period, its art and its ideas as may be seen from his contribution 
o- the Skira series, Art Idées Histoire,* published in Switzerland. Duby is a highly 
original researcher, steeped in the original sources of the early medieval period, 
wut at the same time with a remarkable power of synthesis. For him the duty of 
he historian is not simply to communicate discoveries to fellow-scholars but to 
rive his synthesis of the history he knows well to a wide public. His new book, 
swerriors et Paysans VII-XII siècle: premier essor de [économie européenne is such a 
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work. In spite of its title it is not simply a précis of the economic 
history of an obscure and difficult period of European history, but an 
essay in the interpretation of the evolution of the whole human 
society during this period.’ 


Duby does not align himself with any historical school, although in 
the introduction to his masterly thesis La socidté anx XI° et XTI® sideles 
dans la région mAconnaiss (1953), he paid tribute to the influence of Marc 
Bloch, whom he had never met. In the book with which we are con- 
cerned he makes no reference to the work of Henri Pirenne, other than 
in the bibliography, although Pirenne’s interpretation of the period 
with which Duby is concerned continues to be enormously influential, 
undermined by criticisms in part rather than as a whole, and recently 
defended by one of his most influential successors, Hans van Werweke.* 
The closest that Duby comes to referring to an historical school is that 
section of the work entitled “Les temps ftodaux’ when he writes . 
‘The use which Marxist historians make of the word feudalism to 
define one of the main phases of economic and social evolution is 
justified by the role which the ‘feudality’—in the widest sense, namely 
the forms through which power was exercised in western Europe after 
about the year 1o0o—played in the organization of new relationships 
between the forces of production and those who profited from them.’ 
Tt is clear that there is a good deal of Marxist influence in the way in 
which Duby has ordered his interpretation, more than there was in 
Marc Bloch’s work, though it existed there, too.” Nevertheless Duby is 
not a Marxist, though his ideas are well worth the attention of Marxist 
historians. They demonstrate that there is no hermetic seal between the 
ideas of Marxists and non-Marxists and that the interaction between 
them can be mutually beneficial. 


Duby’s Basic Concepts Y 


The book is full of, one might almost say overflowing with, ideas and 
interpretations. There are many subsidiary themes which contribute to 
the main structure of the argument, and these cannot all be discussed 
here. I propose, in this review, to give a comprehensive account of the 
argument. This account will be fairly lengthy but although its object 
will be to inform those who have not read the book it will also be my” 
own structuring, and therefore appreciation, of Duby’s interpretation. 
In view of the critical remarks with which I shall conclude I want to 
emphasize that my summary is also a positive evaluation. 


= 


There are certain fundamental concepts in this work which are re- 
peated and which determine the author’s choice of themes. The first of 
these, which is formulated in the short introduction and subsequently 
often repeated, is that ıt is possible to find a ‘motor’ (sozear) or ‘spring’ 
(ressort) within the economy of early medieval Europe which was the 





» 1 P, Guilhiermos. Essai ner Phistesre da la noblesse en France an moyen-dge, 1902. 
1 ditions d’Art, Albert Skira, Geneva, 1967. 

3 The book has been translated into English and should be published soon. 

4+ In his 1963 Editions of Pirenne’s Histotre dcomomesques e? socsals du 

°C. B, Perrin refers to the influence of Marx in his menoir of Bloch in Rem His- 

torig, No. 199. 
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root cause of its development in the same sense that the search for 
profit is the ‘prime mover’ of the development of the capitalist econo- 
my. The second important concept which emerges, without being 
precisely formulated as such, is that the social order is shaped by the 
relationship of exploitation between the rulers and the ruled. The 
third, which is also to be found in much of Duby’s other work, is that 
‘collective mentalities’ (analogous to, but not the same as, class con- 
sciousness in Marxist writing) play a positive role in retarding as well as 
in promoting the forward movement of economy and society. The 
fourth, which is connected with this, is the similarly positive role of 
political action and political form. 


The structure of the argument determines the plan of the book. The 
firat part deals with the society which had emerged by the 7th century 
as a consequence of the impact of the undeveloped barbarian, mainly 
Germanic, aristocracies on the decrepit civilization of Rome, a mutual 
process of invigoration and sophistication. The second part is an 
examination of the subsequent development and modification of the 
barbarian ‘war economy’, that is an economy where the ruling class 
appropriates surplus as booty through open pillage. This covers the 
period from the gth to the middle of the 11th century. The third and 
last part, from the middle of the 11th to the end of the 12th century, 
is entitled “Les conquêtes paysannes’ because the theme is the develop- 
ment of a settled but expanding agrarian economy in which the ruling 
class appropriates the surplus of the peasant holdings in a regular and 

organized way through the collection of rent and the profits of jurisdic- 
tion. 


An Economy of Pillage and Largesse 


Although, in the only place where he writes of a ‘model’ of develop- 
ment, Duby falls into the once fashionable habit among medieval 
historians of attributing the ups and downs of social development to 
the expansion and contraction of the population, he more consistently 
locates the ‘motor’ of development in the lords’ demands for peasant 
surplus. We find this concept already present in the first part after he 
has described the forces of production. In this description he empha- 
sizes the low productivity of agriculture (yields of twice the seed sown 
at most) and the conflict between the primarily pastoral economy of the 
barbarians and the cereal-producing economy of the Romanized west. 
He suggests that, at any rate as far as the barbarian aristocracy was con- 
cerned, the economy should be interpreted as a gift-giving economy in 
which the initial supply came only partly from peasant surplus, but toa 
great extent from war booty and tribute, being redistributed not 
through trade but as largesse, alms and charity. But this aspect of the 
economy, so clearly a hangover from the heroic age of the migrations, 
had to be fitted in to the still surviving structures of the Romanized 





j 
é Duby does not make this comparison. The concept of the ‘prime mover’ (of 
feudalism) was discussed in the Dobb-Sweezy controversy oa the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism in the American journal Sctence and Secig’y in the carly 19508. 
It may be mentioned that Sweexy’s ideas about medieval fendallem are - 
largely derived from Henri Pirenne., [This controversy over The Transition from 
Feudalism to Capstaticn will shoctly be reprinted by Nus, London 1974]. 
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provinces, including not only the organized estates worked by serf or 
slave labour, but a circulation of goods still determined by the market 
and measured in terms of coined money. 


At this point Duby introduces an important argument connected with - 
the dietary habits of this society, a theme which, like some others, sur- 
faces from time to time throughout the book. Evidently, what food 
was eaten and how it was prepared is an important feature of a primi- 
tive agrarian economy. It also touches on the subject of mental atti- 
tudes and cultural practices. Duby suggests here that a determining 
element in the Roman-barbarian symbiosis was the gradual abandon- 
ment by the barbarians of their diet based on animal products (butter, 
animal fat) for one which was at the same time that of a settled agricul- 
ture (bread, wine, oil) as well as being at the basis of the religious ritual 
of the much admired Roman world (the sacramental bread and wine of 
Christianity). Bread is baked from grain which is capable of being 
ground into flour by the process of mulling. Wine and olive oil came 
from plants which required many years of care in cultivation. Their t 
conversion into food implies a level of technical expertise supposedly 
lacking in the barbarian economy. 


This’ world, in which a primitive came into contact with a more 
advanced culture, necessarily led to a gradual homogenization of the 
peasants of the two cultures. The free peasantry, combe mère of rural 
society (p. 44), begins to be merged with that element of the slave 
population which was now provided by its masters with land as the 
necessary means by which they kept themselves alive. While their lords 
still relied on war booty for the gift-economy in which they remained 
involved, the surplus from peasant labour became the more important 
as the ragga diminished ın the aristocratic life-style. Surpluses, how- 
ever, have to be squeezed out, and Duby suggests that the demands oD, 
the peasantry must at this time have helped to reduce the remaining 
elements of a gathering economy and to force them to concentrate on 
the routine of settled cereal production, a stimulus for technical pro- 


gress. 
Contradictions of the gth and roth Centuries 


This organized exploitation first becomes documented thanks to the 
written descriptions of the great ecclesiastical estates dating from the 
early years of the 9th century (the po/yptigues) and the almost contem- 
porary regulations governing the running of the Crown estate of the 
Carolingian Emperors (the Capstulare de Villis). In the author’s opinion, 
this evidence, though the product of an increasingly politically sophisti- 
cated ruling class, survives from a period of stagnation, sandwiched 
between two phases of population growth and economic expansion. 

According to him, the big estate, organized on the basis of a close 
relationship between the lord’s demesne (wassws indominicatus) and the’ 
free or servile peasant holdings (mansus ingessalis or servilis), was in- 
flexibly geared to produce to the very ceiling of aristocratic consump- 
tion, as a precaution against bad years. The holdings had become over- 

crowded, several families on each. The demand for unpaid labour, at 

the major part of rent was enormous—revealing, if not also responsible 
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for, low productivity. Estate organization of this type was a brake on 
production. In fact, the evidence for the extraordinarily low yields of 
grain at this period comes from the records of the imperial estates. But, 
though decisive for the ruling élite, these big estates did not command 
the whole economy. There were still many free tenures in the hands of 
lesser landowners and peasants especially in the eastern areas (now 
Germany); whilst in Italy survivals of chattel slavery were balanced by 
the development of free money-rent tenures consequent on the 
development of trade, especially in the north. 


This stagnating society might have moved into a phase of growth as a 
result of commercial development and an increased monetary circula- 
tion. Duby thinks that since booty was now playing less part in dis- 
posable aristocratic surplus, this growth was already beginning, for he 
believes that techniques were improving and that population was 
growing again towards the end of the 9th century. But this was also 
the last phase of aggressive wars by fast-moving bodies of raiders. This 
time the Franks and other Germans were on the receiving end. The 
raiders were the Vikings on the northern seas, the Magyars moving 
across the central European plains and the Moslem pirates on the 
Mediterranean. This is usually thought of as a period of severe check 
to social and economic development. Duby, however, does not agree. 
For him these raids, less destructive than sometimes painted, shook up 
the restrictive framework of estate organization; encouraged peasant 
flight and thus a relaxation of servile conditions; stimulated trade by 
dis-hoarding gold and silver in monastic and other treasuries; and, in 
forcing urban fortification, stimulated the growth of towns. 


This period of disturbance—from the end of the gth century through 
the greater part of the roth—involved not only a salutary shake-up in 
the central area of political power—Francia—but precipitated develop- 
ment in peripheral areas. The ‘savage’ Europe of Scandinavia and the 
Slavonic east moved from pillage to commerce, developed towns and 
state power. Urbanization, trade based on coined money, the strength- 
ened political authority of ruling dynasties is found in different 
degrees, in Germany, in Flanders, in Normandy and in England. The 
Italian trading states acquired money from the Moslems either by 
pillage (Genoa and Pisa) or by normal commercial relationships (Venice 
and Amalfi). The Christian states of northern Spain began their re- 
conquest from a firm base of population expansion, and trading profit. 
All this occurred in the disturbing atmosphere of war, now politically 
organized by authorities in control of the monetary sinews. The politi- 
cal order now emerging was that usually described by the word 
‘feudalism’. 


The Peasant Surplus and the Feudal Order 


Duby’s description of the feudal order is contained within the final 
section, entitled ‘peasant gains’. This feudal order is characterized by 
the established domination of the landed classes (the nobles aod the 
ecclesiastics) over the peasants. The over-stretched political authority 
of kings and emperors was replaced by that of local potentates, legiti- 
mized by the institution of the Peace of God which was designed to 
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turn the pillaging instincts of the nobility in the direction of the infidel. 
The social order was further legitimized by the elaboration of the 
theory according to which society was divided into three mutually 
supporting estates: those who prayed for the souls of all (the clerics), 
those who fought to protect all (the nobles) and those who worked to ` 
sustain all (the peasants). The reality behind the theory was that the 
clerics and the nobles jointly exploited the peasants through several 
different forms of lordship. Demands were made on the basis of the 
peasants’ personal servility, tenancy of land, or subjection to jurisdic- 
tion of a quasi-public character, or all three. Peasant surplus now en- 
tirely replaced the profits of war as the source of aristocratic income, 
but the aristocratic ethos still retained much that was inherited from the 
barbarian past—the habit of largesse (which could also appear as 
Christian charity) of display and of conspicuous consumption, now 
rendered more sophisticated and more expensive as a result of the 
imitation of models from the Byzantine and modern East. 

Duby believes that the demand for more surplus from peasant agricul- 
ture resulted not only in the expansion of the cultivated area but in the 
improvement of agricultural techniques, from the last decades of the 
11th century onwards. The technical improvements were linked with 
the farther increase in bread consumption (the multiplication of water- 
powered mills), but were ultimately based on improvements in plough- 
ing techniques which increased cereal yields. It was this (together with 
a possible improvement in the climate) which permitted the population 
increase which had as its outcome the internal and external movements 
of colonization which are characteristic of this period. But if the 
increased yields made possible a growth of the peasant population, 
this would imply that the increased surplus from peasant agriculture 
was not entirely appropriated by the lords. This, in fact, is Duby’s 
argument. According to him, peasant conditions improved in the 12th, 
century at the same time as lords’ incomes increased. 


The increase in lords’ incomes took place in spite of the devaluation 
(due to price mses) of old customary money rents from land. It was 
achieved through the development of the stiguesrie banals, a theme 
which Duby has stressed in other works. This newly developed form of 
lordship was a characteristic result of the devolution of power into the 
hands of local feudal potentates who used their jurisdictional rights to 
demand from all men in their lordships, whether or not they were 
their tenants, a range of payments, mainly in money. These included 
payment for the use of the lords’ mills, ovens and wine presses, which 
were a monopoly in their hands; extra labour services such as carrying 
and road building which had once been of a public character; tallage 
(a seigneurial tax); jurisdictional fines; marriage fines, death duties and 
so on. So striking was the shift from landed income to jurisdictional 
income that Duby goes so far as to adapt his general concept of 
scigneurial pressure on the peasants as the ‘motor’ of development and 
to suggest that in this period the seiguexris banals was ‘the principal 
“motor” of the internal growth of the European economy’ (p. 257). 


This was because the money incomes derived from this new form of 
exploitation acted as both cause and consequence of the development 
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of the market aspect of the economy and of the urbanization which 
Duby sees as the most important legacy of this period of the develop- 
ment of feudalism. Monetary exploitation of the peasants forced them, 
and especially the richer among them, to produce for sale on the market 
in order to pay their dues to the lord. In this way local centres grew as 
centres of trade and artisan industry. The lords’ money incomes were 
spent on conspicuous display and on war. This stimulated long-dis- 
tance trade in those luxury goods which had once been acquired mainly 
through pillage or gift exchange, such as silks, spices, jewellery. Ex- 
penditure in war stimulated mining and metallurgy, and since it was 
now a deficitary activity it also (together with other excessive expendi- 
tures) developed credit. 


The New Urban Economy 


Duby’s account of the development of the urban economy is of 
particular interest because he shows not only that the towns were a 
function of the economic movement of the feudal economy, but that 
they were closely tied politically and socially to the feudal aristocracy. 
Like Lewis Mumford in the City is History, he insists that urban origins 
are to be found as settlements around the military and religious nuclei 
under aristocratic control such as castles and cathedrals. The earliest 
artisans and merchants were attached to lords’ households; it was only 
gradually that they began to serve other clients than their lords, and 
their dependence on the patronage of the feudal aristocracy continued 
long after the achievement by urban communities of jurisdictional and 
political autonomy. This achievement is not underestimated, nor the 
fact that it was sometimes gained by violence. But Duby insists that 
the urban patriciate, a ruling elite which derived its resources as much 
from landed property as from trade, depended considerably on the 
powers of the aristocracy for the protection of its essential trading 
interests, outside as well as within the town walls. In short, the 12th- 
century town was an essential institution of feudal society, closely inte- 
grated with all strata of the rural population and constituting an 
essential element in the political structure of the feudal states. The 
patriciate, moreover, had absorbed—or had always possessed—the 
same ethos as the aristocracy—conspicuous consumption, and low 
investment tendencies, which could casily be transformed (as with 
certain elements of the aristocracy) into a rejection of wordly goods and 
a contempt for money, as with Peter Valdes of Lyons or Francis of 
Assisi. Only in certain advanced parts of Italy was money seen as 
other than a simple measure of value, only there was the fructifying 
capacity of money exploited through rational investment in trading and 
banking companies. 


All the same Duby sees urbanization in all parts of Europe, including 
northern France, England the backward German and Slavonic east, as 
the leading characteristic of the late 12th-century economy from which 
all future development will proceed. The peasant no longer falfils the 
economically leading role, this is now taken over by the bourgeois. 
The outlook of the heroic age—largesse and pillage—which had been 
continued by the warring of feudal society, would henceforth be a mere 
relic in an age governed by the spirit of profit. 
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The Limits of Technological Explanation 


This outline of Duby’s argument should have made it clear that his 
interpretation of the development of the European economy during 
this period hinges on technological development. From the Marxist ` 
point of view such an interpretation seems to have much to offer. The 
growth of the forces of production and therefore of the available 
surplus which can be transferred from the basic producers to the ruling 
class would seem to be crucial. However, technological interpretations 
of history are sometimes crude short-cuts which avoid a careful 
analysis of the social factors involved. This 1s certainly not an accusa- 
tion that could be brought against Duby. Nevertheless, he seems to 
rely over-much on one such interpretation.’ In view of the importance 
attributed to changes in techniques in the general analysis it may be well 
to examine some of the evidence. 


We have seen that for Duby a central feature of the economic, even . 
mental transformations, of barbarian society was the willing though ` 
gradual acceptance by the Germans of the bread and wine diet of the 
Roman and Christian west. This, of course, should pose the unsolved 
problem of the numerical relationship between the invaders and the 
settled populations, not in fact discussed by Duby. It also raises the 
question of the relative cultural levels this aide and that of the old 
Roman frontiers. Were the Germans butter- and onion-chewing 
pastoralists who knew no bread (p. 26)? Was bread a Mediterranean 
invention brought north of the Alps with the vine by the Romans? 
Was ploughing, inconceivable except for cereal cultivation, unknown 
to Celtic, Germanic or Slavonic barbarians before they were taught by 
the Romans? And if they cultivated cereals, did they stay on a diet of 
porridge washed down by ale or did they know independently how to 
grind the grain and bake it into bread? The answers can hardly be i 
doubt. Prehistoric northern man drove a plough and equipped it, 
certainly, with an iron coulter, possibly with an iron ploughshare. Early 
historic Germans and Slavs beyond the Roman frontiers probably had 
heavy iron shod ploughs independently of the Mediterranean tradition, 
as Duby himself admits (pp. 24-5). The grinding of cereals by hand 
quern goes back to the neolithic, and by pestle to the mesolithic, 
period. To come nearer to the issue posed by Duby, we may quote the 
excavation of the third and fourth century Germanic village of Wijster, 
now in the Netherlands, well beyond the imperial frontier, which 
yielded many quern fragments which in some cases had been ‘ground 
down to “paper” thinness thereby betraying intensive use.’® 


This evidence suggests that particularly outside the Mediterranean 
zone, at the lower social levels, there was a much greater continuity 
between late prehistoric (i.e. Iron Age), Roman, and post-Roman 
technology than Duby allows and that the similarities between the 





7 Lynn White, Jr, Medtenal Tochmolegy and Secsal Change, 1962, reviewed by R. H. 
Hilton and P. H. Sawyer in Past and Present, No. 24. 

t W. A. Van Es, Wijster: a nalis sllage beyond the imperial frontier 130-425 AD, 1967. 
p. 149. See also F. G. Payne, “The Plough in Ancient Britain’, Archeological Journal, C 
IV; J. G. D. Clark, Prehistoric Exrops. The Esenomic Banis, 1952; J. B. Delamarre and 
AG. Handricourt, L’ Homemes ef la Cherri, 1955. 
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t economies of Roman Gaul and non-Roman Germany were 
considerable. Significant changes resulting from the barbarian impact 
on the Roman west need not necessarily be traced back to technological 
development, but rather found in changes in social organization. These 
changes, which are linked with the breakdown of city-based political 
structures, also involve the difficult but crucial issue of the significance 
of slavery as a form of the exploitation of labour. Was the trend towards 
the replacement of slavery by serfdom, which was characteristic of the 
late Roman economy, reversed as the Empire collapsed? Duby sug- 
gests that in the 7th century the great estates were mostly worked by 
slaves who subsequently were given holdings and assimilated to the 
once free ægi in a common serfdom. One must assume therefore that 
he accepts the thesis of an increase in slavery in the 5th and 6th centuries. 
Surely the fulcrum of the argument about development should be here 
rather than in technological interpretations based on doubtful assump- 
tions about barbarian diet. 


The Primacy of Social Determinants 


Similar observations may be made about the technological innovations 
thought to have occurred in the second half of the 11th century. 
Interesting suggestions about improvements in harness in this period, 
leading to more effective pulling power by oxen and horses, were made 
many years ago by Lefebvre de Noettes. The evidence was icono- 
graphic and rather impressionistic. Duby, still preoccupied with the 
supposed increase in the part played by bread in the diet, quotes evi- 
dence for a vast increase in the milling of flour, in the English Domes- 
day Book (1086) for instance. But this is rather evidence of a social 
change, the aristocratic monopoly of water-power, since the archaeo- 
logical record tells us that the peasants had had the hand mill at their 
disposal for well over a millennium.’ All technological developments, 
however, must be peripheral compared with those which increase the 
yield of sown seed. But the evidence for this is extraordinarily thin. It 
rests on a comparison between a description-of one Carolingian royal 
manor in the 9th century (Annappes) and six manors of the abbey of 
Cluny in the middle of the 12th century. The yield from seed in the 
first case is said to be less than 2:1, in the second to be between 2 and 
6:1. But the harvest and the seed were measured simultancously by the 
agents of the estates, so there is no necessary relationship between 
them. Medieval yield figures, since weather conditions change drastic- 
ally from year to year, are only reliable when we know how much was 
harvested from how much seed sown the previous winter or spring.!° 
Since Duby admits that these supposed increased yields cannot be 
attributed to improved rotations or to the application of fertilizer, for 
which there is no evidence, he js thrown back on an improvement in 
cultivation, that is, an increase in the number of ploughings of the 
fallow, bigger plough teams, the use of horses and the introduction of 
iron plough shares. The evidence for increased ploughings is based on 





* The hand mill continued to be a symbol of independence of seigneurial power. 
After 1327 the abbot of St. Albans paved his parlour with the townspeople’s hand 
rolls, which were taken up again by the rebels in 1381. 

10 See J. Z. Titow’s careful discussion in Winchester Yields, 1972. 


a comparison between rather scanty evidence of peasant labour obliga- 

tions on gth- and 1ath-century demesnes; the evidence about big 

plough teams is from the demesnes of two very wealthy Benedictine 

estates—peasants continued to plough with one or two beasts; horses 

were good on some soils, not on others; and as we have seen iron 
plough shares were no innovation around 1100. 


The concept of a technical leap forward is necessary to Duby’s argu- 
ment because he must explain how, in the 12th century, the improve- 
ment in peasant conditions could take place whilst at the same time the 
income of the ruling class was rising. As I have suggested, the evidence 
is inconclusive. There is much better evidence for an increase in ex- 
ploitation than there is for a rise in agricultural productivity. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the historian must focus primarily on the social 
relations of the period and be chary about finding necessary techno- 
logical preconditions, which in Duby’s case lead him to suggest that 
lords took the initiative in relaxing pressure on the peasants to en-' 
courage them to produce more, in the knowledge that their own in- 
comes were not only secure but rising. 


Class Struggle on the Land 


Duby is one of the best exponents of the social history of this period 

and this book shows the same sort of mastery of the different strands 

of social experience which is also noticeable in Marc Bloch’s writings. 

Although we have questioned some aspects of his interpretation of 
technological evolution, his integration of the history of techniques 

into the history of social and economic evolution is valuable and stimu- 

lating. Not least interesting in this respect is his introduction of the 

theme, not simply of economic exchange, but the technical history of 
money—the spread of mints—linked to an examination of concep-y 
tions of money as an important aspect of social mentality. Above all 

one must stress the importance of his recognition that the heart of 
economic and social movement 1s the exploitation of labour. There is, 

however, an important omission in the way that this concept is worked 

out. In the process of exploitation there are two active elements, not 

one. Duby tends to recognize only the action of the exploiters as they 

wrest the surplus on which they live, whether by pillage or by political 

and administrative pressures. He is less interested in action by the ex- 

ploited. For him they are, on the whole, an inert mass, certainly ready to 

jump at the bait of free tenure and low rent in return for hard work in 

marsh or forest, but hardly ready to resist demands made on them. 

This preoccupation with the barbarian or feudal rulers is understand- 

able, especially in an historian who is as sensitive as is Duby to those 
nuances in the evidence of chroniclers and charter writers which throw 

light on the psychology of the historical actors. But chronicle and 

charter writers were, of course, concerned only with the upper classes; 
the evidence about them is relatively abundant; and no one has thrown 

more vivid light on the mentality of the nobility of this period than 

Duby himself. 


On the other hand, the evidence for the resistance of peasants and 
townsmen to the various forms of exploitation to which they were 
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subjected is in the nature of things not abundant, and not individual- 
ized. While the actions of the aristocracy were described by writers of 
the same class or at any rate close to it, no peasant could leave a similar 
record. Consequently the description of their motives and actions is 
confined within the stereotypes to be found in chronicles written by 
clerics or in the legal and administrative records of royal and aristo- 
cratic government. The historian of the medieval peasant needs, there- 
fore, to be informed by studies of peasants which bring him into more 
authentic contact with this class, inevitably from later and better docu- 
mented periods. It goes without saying that he must use with the 
greatest caution what he finds about, say, the consciousness of the 
zoth-century Latin American peasant, when considering 11th- or gth- 
century situations in Europe. Even so, if he looks, he may find more 
than Duby has unearthed and these findings could give a different 
slant to the reconstruction of the motor of early medieval develop- 
ment.! For example, the slave rebellions in northern Italy at the be- 
ginning of the 7th century should be taken into account as a contri- 
butory factor in the replacement of slave labour by labour obligations 
from free and servile tenancies. The reasons for the development of 
the seignearie banals should include the peasant actions against labour- 
rent for which there is evidence from about goo onwards. The Norman 
rebellion of the 990’s, though bloodily suppressed, may nevertheless 
have played its part in determining the relatively high proportion of 
free tenures in that province. The rural communes of Italy and France 
which shaped the character of country life so profoundly in the 12th 
and 13th centuries (including deep social stratification within the 
peasant communities) were also an outcome of the class struggle, 
initiated not from the top but from below. 


The conflict between lord and peasant rather than simply the exploite- 
tion of the peasant by the lord was the ‘motor’ of early medieval 
society. Was there a conflict of similar significance between the feudal 
rulers and the carly bourgeoisie? The movement of the urban com- 
munes to obtain autonomy from feudal domination has often been 
interpreted in this sense. Duby has, rightly emphasized, counter to the 
Pirenne tradition of interpretation, that the merchant patriciate of these 
early towns was tog closely dependent economically and politically on 
the feudal powers to constitute, as did the peasants, a class in opposi- 
tion to the lords. It will not do, however, to underestimate the element 
of conflict. There was more blood shed in urban revolts than Duby 
allows for. Yet the struggle was not of the same essence as that between 
lords and peasants, whose conflict was central to what Marxists some- 
times call the feudal mode of production. This conflict concerned the 
disposal of the surplus over subsistence and re-production needs which 
the ruling class claimed from the basic producers. The conflict between 
feudal lords and urban patriciates, through the mediating chain of 
commercial and political relationships, concerned the share-out of the 
surplus once it had been taken from the basic producers. There is no 
need to insist that quarrels of this type can be bitter and bloody, but 


L In French Rural History: tts orignal characteristics, first published in French in 1927, 
Marc Bloch emphasized the centrality of rural rebellion. My own attempt to recon- 
atruct the class struggle in the medieval countryside, Bond Mex Made Fres, 1973, can 
only be regarded as a first step in the organisation of the evidence. 
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they only overlap with the real class struggle in special cases, as perhap: 
in r2th-century France, where organized communities of vine-culti 
vators had assumed a partly urban character. 


‘This leads to a further criticism in principle of Duby’s interpretation’ 
For him, by the end of the 12th century, the ‘motor’ of developmen 
has ceased to be the pressure of lord upon peasant. The domination o 
the urban economy replaces that of the warrior nobility. The era of th: 
business man begins. These are the final words of the book and are no 
elaborated. If they were developed in terms of the succession of socia 
formations in European history we could find ourselves already at th. 
transition point between feudalism and capitalism. It is difficult tc 
believe that the perceptive author of this excellent book would pursw 
this line of argument. The urban, commercial and industrial element is 
the European middle ages failed to develop in such a way as to make i 
any other than a peasant economy. Nothing could be clearer than tha 
the prime mover of the economy until the 16th-century at the earlies 
was the struggle for rent. Business men’s profits were overwhelming) 
derived from the sphere of circulation, not from production. Thes 
profits from banking and international trade continued to depend a 
the wars, conspicuous consumption and largesse of the landed aristc 
cracy and the royal courts. The contours of the feudal order change 
considerably but the basic structure remained; the warrior masters ar 
still there joined, of course, by a crowd of merchants and bureaucrat: 
servants of church and state. The peasant still provides for all. 
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Dear New Left Review: 

The inconsistencies which Jonathan Fast says, in his reply to my letter 
in NLR 81, that he finds between certain statements in writings of mine 
now and those of a decade or two ago have a simple explanation. A 
decade and more ago, because of court cases, political prisoner appeal 
cases, and security and tactical considerations affecting an underground 
movement, it was not possible to write very freely of intimate prp-Huk 
policy matters and orientations without conceivable prejudice to 
individuals and to organizations. As a member of an illegal movement, 
whose statements are noted in the Philippines, I have always had to be 
guided by these factors in what I write. For example, in efforts to 
intensify repression the neo-colonial regime sought to discredit the 
pxp-Huk movement as being only interested in ‘violent solutions’, 
using this to outlaw the movement and to imprison its members for 
long periods; hence my emphasis then on the movement’s efforts to 
obtain democratic peace and to exhaust legal and non-violent means. 
As I have said, it is always difficult for an outsider to make proper 
assessments of underground movements, even from its published 
statements; one needs an inside access or view for this. Changes in 
circumstances have made it possible today to write more freely of 
intimate questions, and in the future assessments of greater range and 
depth will be made, including, I am sure, by Fast. 


To get to central issues: Fast and I seem to differ mainly over what 
constitutes a revolutionary programme and revolutionary tactics. In 
his view, since the Huk movement did not call for socialism and 
armed insurrection from the outset in 1945, therefore it was not 
pursuing a revolutionary line. What did the prp-Huk programme call 
for? For abrogating us neo-colonial agreements, for basic land 
reform, nationalist industrialization, and genuine democratic rights. 
Under Philippine conditions, attainment of these could only mean a 
national-democratic revolution. How to attain this programme was 
quite another question. The prep-Huk movement, aware of its initial 
shortcomings, responsibly tried every means of winning support and 
allies, through negotiations, manoeuvres, alliances electoral and 
otherwise, and direct action. When it was felt timely to call for armed 
overthrow of the existing regime, this was done. Such a call did not 
change the programme itself, but the means of attaining it and of putting 
1t into effect. 


Fast also seems to have difficulty in grasping the processes involved 
in a stage of strategic defensive and its conversion to strategic offensive. 
The strategic defensive 1s marked by many forms of aggressive tactical 
initiatives and in fact it is only when these become predominant in 
relations of forces that the strategic offensive can be proclaimed. This 
is what happened between 1947 and 1950 in the Philippines. There may 
not have been any formal call for the overthrow of the government up 
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to 1950, but Fast can hardly brush aside the fact that armed struggle on 
a mounting scale was being organized by the pep-Huk movement 
during those years. 

Finally, I must object to Fast’s reiteration of a claim that a Px? statement 
urging armed overthrow of the present Marcos regime appeared in a 
sheet called the Peopk’s Tribune. The People’s Tribume was published 
anonymously and in it there was no mention of or reference to the PrP. 


I am grateful to New Left Restew, as well as to Jonathan Fast, for 
providing the opportunity to discuss these issues, and I hope that it will 
lead to further discussion in depth on such questions. 
Yours fraternally, 
William Pomeroy 
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themes 


The present issue of the review is a special double number, which we have 
produced in order to be able to publish an extended and updated account 
of the turbulent progress of military revolt and class struggle in Portugal. ` 
This long-forgotten borderland of Western Europe has suddenly become 
the theatre of a menacing social and political development for internation- 
al capitalism. Within six short months, there has been an explosive 
awakening of the Portuguese masses that has so far thwarted repeated . 
efforts of the old and new right to halt their march towards a class emanci- 
pation, after the fall of fascism and the onset of decolonization. Robin 
Blackburn charts the dramatic course of the democratic upheaval in 
Portugal—already identified by imperialism as bearing within it the peril 

a revolutionary socialist denouement. He argues that the Portuguese 

urgeoisie, economically enfeebled and politically compromised, is now 
highly vulnerable to the tempestuous social forces and energies released 
by the defeat of fascism. 


S EE E TE O E E E EAE Y 
world’s most important remaining imperial possession will be Hong 
Kong—the British colony in China. Nowhere has the accumulation of 
-capital in the underdeveloped regions assumed such distorted and spec- 
wacular expression. Jon Halliday describes the savage exploitation of the 
working class in Hong Kong, together with the exceptional super-profits . 
and corruption that accompany it, and suggests why the dictatorial 
wegime of this enclave is still emblazoned with the escutcheon of the 
English monarchy. . 


The distinction between an individual’s labour and his labour-power is a 
central tenet of Marxism, formulating the separation of the worker from 
bis productive capacity under capitalism. Bourgeois societies typically 
attempt to hide this fundamental rupture from their workers by ideologies: 
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of national A E Today, however, there exists in Western Europe a 

massive reserve-army of non-citizens, excluded from any formal unity of 
common nationality: migrant workers. Their labour power is utilized to 

the maximum, while its separation from the aims and aspirations of their 
own lives is brutally harsh and explicit. John Berger, in a major work that 

will shortly appear in England, explores the nature and example of the 

experience of contemporary migration, both analytically and imagina- 

tively. The review is privileged to publish two vivid and central passages 

from this forthcoming study. 


Recent numbers of NLR have published the conversations between 

Benjamin and Brecht (No 77), the correspondence between Adorno and 

Benjamin (No 81), and the polemics of Brecht against Lukács (No 84), all 

from the same pre-war period. These landmarks of the aesthetic debates’ 
within German Marxism ate now complemented by a translation of 
Adorno’s famous post-war essay on the work of Brecht and Sartre. Written 

in the 60’s, this radical questioning of the idea of literary ‘commitment’ re- 

veals all the characteristic insights and limits of the later Adorno—whose 

intellectual masterpiece ‘Minima Moralia’ has just been published by 

NLB. Adorno’s critique of the doctrines and plays of Sartre and Brecht re- 

- mains perhaps the most subtle and telling to be made on the Left to this 

day. Yet its elliptical form deliberately elects a partial assessment of 

these two writers, against which the general and uncritical imprimatur 

granted to the more ‘autonomous’ works of Kafka or Beckett necessarily, 
lacks commensurate conviction. The enigmatic and mercurial relation: 

ships between art and revolution in this century, whose waywardness was 
otherwise so well seen by Adorno, have still to be resolved within any 

Marxist theory today. 


The Soviet oppositional historian Roy Medvedev is by now well known tc 
.teaders of the review, from his memorable articles on ‘Democratizatior 
and Detente in the USSR’ (No 83) and ‘Gulag Archipelago’ (No 85). Ir 
this issue, we publish his response to Solzhenitsyn’s notorious ‘Letter tc 
the Leaders of the CPSU’. Sharply rejecting its chauvinism, clericalisn 
and authoritarianism, Medvedev at the same time addresses himself as ; 
democrat and a socialist to what he sees as the real problems for Sovie 
” society that assume caricatural form in Solzhenitsyn’s own clamours an 
phobias. Some of his conclusions will surprise Western readers—accus 
tomed to believe that the minority nationalities-of the Soviet Union have 
long received even worse treatment from their bureaucratic rulers that 
the Russian masses themselves—and will doubtless be widely debates 
' both inside and outside the USSR. His finat statement of principle, how 


ever, that ‘Marxism as a science has a right to make mistakes’ is one that 

no Western colleague has hitherto expressed so clearly and correctly, as an 

axiom of universal validity for the development of historical materialism 
` everywhere. 


The history of bourgeois economics as a theoretical discipline has tra- 
ditionally been told in fundamental abstraction from the evolution of the 
capitalist mode of production as a social practice. The result has been a 
large number of academic misconceptions about both the founders of 
classical political economy, from Smith to Ricardo, and their neo-classical 
successors, from Jevons to Keynes. In a pioneering study, Göran Therborn 
strikingly confronts the development of bourgeois economic theory with 
its real material background, through both the persons and conceptions of 
established economics, from its confident dawn to its unquiet present. A 
wholly new portrait of the economics and economists of capitalism 
emerges. Therborn’s essay will form part of the first comprehensive 
Marxist comparison of bourgeois economics and sociology with historical 
materialism, a book to be published by NLB with the title ‘Science, Class 
and Society’ in 1975. l 
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Robin Blackburn 


The Test in Portugal 


Y 


The Military revolt which seized Lisbon and overthrew the Caetano govern- 
ment on 25 April 1974 toppled in a morning the most long lived fascist State in 
history and one of the most stable capitalist regimes anywhere this century. By 
the same stroke it set the stage for the end of the oldest colonial empire in the 
world. Thirteen years of guerrilla war in Africa had sapped the whole economy 
and society of metropolitan Portugal, and destroyed the allegiance of most of 
the younger officers in the Army and Navy to its political system. The coup it- 
self encountered minimal resistance: yet for the same reason it initially left intact 
an important part of the State apparatus of Salazarism..But the tutelage exer- 
ised by the corporate State over the whole of civil society was immediately sus- 
mended, and the fascist sectet police rounded up. For the first time in three 
decades a Communist Party entered the government of a West European 
<country. Immediate and massive popular acclaim met the take-over from above 
of 25 April. A generalized social assault from below was unleashed upon the 
structures of the old order. A wave of workers’ struggles challenged the 
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economic pattern of Portuguese capitalism while, under pressure from 
the African liberation movements, decisive steps have been taken to- 
wards independence for the colonies. 


The question of who holds power in Portugal has yet to be definitively _ 
resolved. So far attempts by bourgeois reaction to install General 
Spinola as a national saviour have been heavily defeated. But, as we 
shall see, there are deeply antagonistic forces contained within the 
structure of the present government and armed forces. Today, Portugal 
is the most explosively unstable country—the nation nearest to a 
classic pre-revolutionary situation—in the imperialist world, itself 
now everywhere gripped by international recession. 


I Roots of Revolt 


Portuguese capitalism, with the weakest home base of any European 
colonial power, clung all the more tenaciously to its imperial lifeline. 
In Angola and Mozambique widespread forced labour furnished super- 
profits to the companies which owned the sugar and coffee plantations, 
.the cotton fields and the diamond mines. Labour conscription within 
the colonies was supplemented by the export of several hundred 
thousand contract labourers to South Africa. Much of the earnings of 
these workers was handed over directly to the Portuguese govern- 
ment in gold, playing a vital part in sustaining the escado as one of the 
world’s soundest currencies. Marcelo Caetano declared in the thirties: 
‘Africa is more than a land to be exploited . . . Africa is for us a moral 
justification and a raison d’fire as a power. Without it we would be a 
small nation; with it we are a great power.”! 


Guerrilla resistance began in Angola with an urban insurrection in 
Luanda in February 1961; in Guinea the parcc began military opera- 
tions in August 1963; and in Mozambique FRELIMO launched its first# 
attacks on Portuguese outposts in September 1964. At considerable 
cost to the Portuguese government the initial revolt in Angola was 
contained, Although guerrilla warfare was resumed on a significant 
scale in the mid-sixties, the liberation movement in Angola was greatly 
weakened by a right-wing split (led by Holden Roberto) within it. In 
Guinea-Bissau the PAIGC quite rapidly established control over a third 
of the territory but was unable to break out of this zone. The liberation 
struggle in Mozambique represented the most dangerous threat to 
Portugal’s African empire. Stable base arcas were established in the 
north, and a series of offensives launched in 1973 and early 1974 began 
to make serious inroads on the economic heartlands of the colony.” 
However, even containing the liberation forces between 1964 and 1974 
cost the Portuguese forces 60,000 casualties. Portugal, a country of 
nine million inhabitants, was supporting an army of 200,000, three 
quarters of it deployed in Africa. Nearly half the Government budget 
was taken up by military expenditure, at the cost of education and the 
public services. West Europe’s poorest country was applying the 


1 Perry Anderson, ‘Portugal and the Ead of Ultm-Colonisligm’, NLR 16, p. 116. 
2 C, Gabriel, “The Liberation Straggle in the Portuguese Colonies’, Ixprecerr 20 June 
1974. Inprecorr is available from 12/14 Rue de Bulanderie, Brussels 1000. 
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highest proportion of national income to its military (7-2 per cent, 
compared to Italy’s 3 per cent and Spain’s 2-2 per cent).? 


The champion of ‘civilization’ in Africa had an adult illiteracy rate of 
40 per cent and the highest infant mortality rate in Europe. Nearly a 
fifth of Lisbon live in shanty town dwellings (berrecas), while there are 
virtually no medical services in the countryside and many villages even 
lack electricity. Throughout the sixties Portugal had the lowest domes- 
tic capital formation as a proportion of its national income of any 
country in Europe—just behind Britain. Added to the direct economic 
and social cost of the colonial wars, there was also growing diplomatic 
isolation. By the end of 1973 it seemed likely that the newly declared 
Republic of Guinea-Bissau would be admitted to the United Nations, 
while Portugal’s economic problems were compounded by the deci- 
sion of the Arab states to operate a total embargo Gn all oil exports to 


Portugal. 
Economic Reorientation 


The onset of the colonial wars imposed a new pattern on the Portu- 
guese economy. Salazar’s regime had emerged from a military putsch 
in 1926; however it did not assume final shape until the easly thirties. 
Salazar pursued fiercely protectionist policies and made it difficult for 
foreign capital to enter the country. This helped to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the large consortia which dominate Portuguese capitalism. 
The largest of these groupings is the Companhia União Fabril (cur) 
which by the late 19508 commanded a tenth of all industrial assets, 
accounting for the major share of the country’s soap, chemical and 
textile industries. The other main consortia are those centred on the 
Espirito Santo bank, the Champalimaud Group, the Portugues do 
Atlantico bank and the Borges e Irmão company.* These sprawling 
cartels were unable to mobilize the resources necessary to develop 
simultaneously the economy of metropolitan Portugal and that of the 
colonies. The Portuguese state was economically too weak to extend 
to the large corporations the type of public assistance now normal in 
the advanced countries; indeed the companies operating in the colonies 
were obliged to supply a wide range of free goods and services to the 
Portuguese armed forces. 


The Salazar regime thus found itself forced in the early sixties to follow 
the Spanish example and abandon its protectionist policies and re- 
strictions on foreign capital. This move was welcomed by most of the 
large consortia, which wished to draw on the resources and expertise 
of the major imperialist corporations and also to integrate the Portu- 
guese economy into the expanding European market. Thus cur joined 
with Dutch and Swedish ship-building interests to develop LISNAVE, 
now the world’s largest ship repair and conversion yard. Portuguese 


3 Portugal’s armed forces numbered 185,500 at this time, compered with 281,950 for 
Spain, a country with more then three times the population of Portugal; cf Institute 
of Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 1970-71, Loadon 1970. 

4 For a useful investigation of the cartels, see Marla Belmire Martins Sectadedes ¢ 
Grapes em Portugal, Lisbon 1973. 


subsidiaries were established by such companies as rrr, Timex, Ford, 
Grondig, Renault, British Leyland and Plessey. Their plants were 
designed both to assemble for the Portuguese market, including the 
colonies, and to take advantage of low wages and repressive labour 
conditions. Thus, to defend its colonial empire, Portuguese capitalism 
was forced to permit the colonization of many sectors of its domestic ` 
economy. Although Portugal’s oldest export trades, in wines and cork, 
were dominated by Britain, the foreign stake in Portuguese industry 
was only 1-5 per cent in’ 1960. By 1970 this had risen to 27 per cent.5 As 
we shall see the events since 25 April have thrown a revealing light on 
the type of development promoted by such foreign capital in the sixties. 


Between 1960 and 1973 the new orientation of economic policy led toa 
respectable average annual rate of growth of 6 per cent a year. The 
proportion of the population engaged in agriculture had dropped from 
47 per cent in 1950 to 43 per cent in 1960; by 1969 it had fallen to 31°5 
per cent. The proportion of the total work force employed by industry 
grew from 25 per cent in 1950 to 35-8 per cent in 1970.6 However this 
expansion of industrial employment was not mpid enough to absorb 
all those coming onto the labour market. Instead Portugal had a high 
and rising rate of emigration throughout the sixties. Comparatively 
few emigrants took advantage of the officially sponsored schemes for 
settling in the colonies and there was a big decline in the proportion of 
immigrants going to South America. Most emigrants went to the more 
advanced European countries, mainly France and West Germany. By 
1973 there were 14 million Portuguese in emigration—a sixth of the 
total population. In consequence Portugal’s population has actually de- 
clined by a small amount over the last two decades. Economic growth 
combined with a stationary population undoubtedly led to a rise in 
living standards, especially around Lisbon and Setubal where many of 
the new industries have been established. However income per head at 
£300 in 1973 remained the lowest in Europe, and was, of course, veryqa 
unevenly distributed. 


Between 1960 and 1970 the population of the rural interior fell by be- 
tween a quarter and a third. The Portuguese countryside is sharply 
divided between the South, where there are a few thousand very large 
estates mainly devoted to cultivating cork, and the wine-growing 
North where a minifundist peasantry scratches a miserable living from 
the soil. The distribution of revenue from agriculture reflects this 
division: 1-9 per cent of landowners account for 45°8 per cent of agricul- 
tural income, while 89:5 per cent of landowners receive only 32°4 per 
cent of agricultural income. Because of mechanization on the estates 
the number of agricultural labourers fell by over a third between 1960 
and 1970, from 770,000 to 445,000 (between 1959 and 1973 the number 
of tractors multiplied from 6,000 to 35,000). The workers on the large 


5 The pattern of foreign investment is investigated in Luis Salgado de Matos, Ie 
sestimentes Estrangeiras em Portugal, Lisbon 1973. The holdings of the Anglo-Portugucse 
families are not inchided in the figures quoted above. : 

° A mas of comparative date on Portuguese social and economic conditions is to be 
found in Blasco Hugo Fernandes Portage! Atrases de Algms Numeros, Lisbon, 1973. 
For a valuable account of Portuguese social structure eco the essay by Herminio 
Martins in Contemporary Esrope: Class, Status and Pewer edited by M. S. Archer and 
S. Giner, London 1973. 
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estates are herded into dormitories during the harvest, many of which 
lack electric light and most of which have no sanitary facilities. Condi- 
tions on the minifundia in the North are no better; indeed the region is 
the most benighted and backward in Western Europe. The number of 
small farmers actually grew between 1960 and 1970 from 275,000 to 
329,000, though the average size of the minifundia dropped slightly as 
inheritances were further sub-divided.” There is ustially multiple 
ownership of these farms and they are heavily burdened with debt. The 
North is dominated by local serigaes and has always furnished a social 
base for clericalism and reaction, with the city of Oporto as an isolated 
enclave of traditional liberalism and Republicanism. 


The only regions in Portugal to show a significant increase in popula- 
tion over the last decade were the predominantly urban, coastal pro- 
vinces of Lisbon, Setubal and Oporto. The total number of company 
employees rose from nearly half a million in 1959 to just over a million 
in 1970—e figure that includes many workers in public services, such 
as transport and water supply, which are still in the hands of the cartels. 
Employment by the government and service sector accounted for a 
third of the country’s total labour force in 1970, with the latter bene- 
fiting greatly from the flourishing tourist trade which brought 5-4 
million foreign visitors to Portugal ever year. 


Allied to this transformation of the economy was a sea change in the 
pattern of Portugal’s foreign trade. The abysmally poor African lebour 
force in the colonies could not provide the market needed by Portugal’s 
new industries and Portugal could not supply the producer goods 
needed to develop the colonial economies. Between 1960 and 1969 the 
proportion of Portugal’s exports going to the colonies fell from 34 per 
cent to 25 per cent. The transition from Salazar to Caetano in 1968 was 
accompanied by an acceleration of these trends. By 1973 the proportion 
of Portugal’s exports taken by the colonies dropped to only 15 per cent 
and the proportion of imports from these territories to only 10 per cent. 
The formation of EFTA, and later the entry of Britain—still Portugal’s 
main trading partner—into the EEC, encouraged the European orienta- 
tion of the economy. By 1973, Western Europe as a whole accounted 
for fully two thirds of both imports and exports.® 


A Beleaguered Fascism 
The transfer of political power from Salazar to Caetano appeared to be 


7 The figures in this and the following paragraph are calculated from Pertype/: 
Anuario Estatistiko 1, Cantinente ¢ has Adjacentes, Lisbon 1972; and Entatisticas 
Agricolas, Lisbon 1972. In more detail: employment in metallurgical and electrical 
industries more than doubled during the shrtles to reach over 200,000 in 1970; the 
chemical industry employed 40,000 workers in 1970 compared with 19,000 in 1959; 
most of this expansion was in the Lisbon-Setubel region. The textile industry em- 
ployed 161,000 workers in 1970 compared with 115,000 in 1959; employment in the 
food and drink industry also rose swiftly from 46,000 ih 1959 to 72,000 in 1970. 
and 


orientation of the metropolitan Portuguese economy, see Francisco 
Pereira de Moura, Per Onde Vai A Econemia Portuguesa?, Lisbon 1973. 


smooth and successful, promising further integration with Europe and 
even some relaxation of the regime both at home and in the colonies. 
Controlled elections were permitted in 1969 and in 1973 which at least 
allowed opposition parties to make some cautious propaganda and to 
develop a network of sympathizers. The two main opposition group- 
ings were the CDE, an umbrella organization bringing together Com-" 
munists and Socialists, and the ppp, a moderate social democratic 
coalition. The political forces backing the regime were organized in the 
re-named fascist party, the ANP. The victory of the Anr in these elections 
was, of course, a foregone conclusion. But even the Anr, let alone the 
opposition groupings, were quite marginal to the real organization of 
power. Portuguese fascism was always primarily based on a series of 

military and para-military formations. The ideological 
tutelage and mobilization of the population ensured in other fascist 
regimes by a mass political movement was in Portugal entrusted to the 
safe hands of the Church. Coercive power was exercised directly by the 
armed forces and an interlocking set of five other para-military organi- 
zations: the GNR or National Republican Guard, an elite force of some 
10,000 well equipped troops; the Prox, the secret police whose terror 
apparatus invigilated every corner of civil society (the PDE was re- 
named the pcs by Caetano but the new name never caught on); the 
PSP, 14,000 specialized riot police; the Lagido Portuguese, the green- 
shirted fascist militia; and the Gerda Fiscal, an armed border patrol 
force. The Armed Forces proper naturally occupied a special position in 
the system of power. The military origins of the Salazar regime gave 
oppositional conspiracies within the armed forces some protection. 
On occasion this was an expression of oligarchic liberalism, but 
generally it reflected the fact that the Pwe did not operate freely within 
the ranks of the professional officer corps. In April 1961, a pro- 
American conspiracy in the High Command sought to overthrow 
Salazar. On 1 January 1962, the Beja barracks was attacked by forces led 
by the (retired) General Humberto Delgado; although this revolt toqa 
was abortive it did enjoy some support within the Army. The prolifera- 
tion of para-military formations was thus designed as an insurance 
against military disloyalty to the regime. The 1961 conspiracy, for ex- 
ample, was defeated by mobilizing the enr. Though Caetano at times 
wished to relegate the more notorious instruments of fascist rule to the 
background, the acute problems besetting the regime meant that in 
practice their role never diminished. As soon as opposition came to the 
surface, promises of cautious relaxation were swiftly rescinded andm 
leaders of the coe arrested or deported. 


The combination of colonial war, massive emigration and a funda- 
mental reorientation of the economy undermined the social basis of 
this fascist order. In 1973 the rate of inflation rose to 21 per cent, second™ 
only to Greece among European countries and a rude break from 
Portugal’s traditional monetary stability. By the beginning of 1974 the 
distemper of the whole social system was evident.? The most significant 
symptom of this in metropolitan Portugal itself was the outbreak of 
some 40 major strikes in textiles, engineering and other industries 
following a successful struggle by the maintenance workers of rap, 


? For a good survey, see A. Udry, ‘Behind the Coup in Portugal’, Iapreccer 9 May 1974- 
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the Portuguese air-line, in July 1973. The disputes were usually short 
and bitter, with leading militants being turned over to the prox. The 
crucial distinction between fascism and other forms of bourgeois rule 
is that the former seeks to stamp out all independent working-class 
organization, both economic and political. Although the Portuguese 
Estado Novo always included an admixture of more traditional modes of 
domination via Army and Church, it did vigorously attempt to main- 
tain this classic goal of a fascist order. The rap workers only won some 
of their demands by resorting to extraordinary methods of struggle and 
in the teeth of vicious repression: at one point they seized a Boeing and 
by the end of the struggle two workers had been shot. 


There were many other indications that there was a growing gulf be- 
tween the pretensions of the regime and the development of Portuguese 
social and political life. The countryside was depopulated as young 
people left for Lisbon or Paris, or were conscripted to fight in Africa, A 
militant popular music developed in the emigration, where Portuguese 
workers participated in struggles from May 1968 onwards and came 
into contact with the revival of socialist politics that followed through- 
out the continent; moreover, the existence of migrant communities 
provided a milieu in which opposition groups could recruit and organize 
out of reach of the repression. From the colonies the regime received 
an unexpected and damaging blow when Catholic bishops denounced 
the massacres in Mozambique. Meanwhileat home, three women writers, 
the ‘three Marias’, composed the New Portuguese Letters, a devastating 
indictment of the oppression of women which justly won international 
repute following Cactano’s attempt to suppress it. Indeed, on 16 
February 1974, Caetano delivered a general denunciation of: ‘egalitar- “ 
ians, students who imagine themselves above the law, trade unions who 
gamble with the national interest, leading capitalists who conspire 
against the State, priests who abuse the respect of their calling. The 
most serious thing is that many of these groups enjoy international 
solidarity.’ But the real danger to the regime was in fact coming to a 
head in the armed forces. Military intrigue and unrest were to reflect the 
manifold crisis of Portuguese capitalism and its fascist carapace. 


Birth of the Armed Forces Movement 


The maintenance of a large fighting army in the field for over a decade 
placed enormous strain on the armed forces. The offspring of the 
military families of the traditional oligarchy found an Army career 
increasingly unattractive. There were only 72 admissions to the Mili- 
tary Academy in 1972-3 compared with 257 in 1961-2: overall the 
number of admissions in the sixties averaged only a half of those in the ` 
fifties, at a time when the Army needed more new officers than ever 
before.!° The deficit had to be made good by promoting a larger mam- 
ber of conscript officers and even by promoting some non-commis- 
sioned officers. University graduates conscripted into the army were 
automatically promoted to officer rank. From 1962 onwards Portu- 
guese universities had been swept by successive waves of student 
revolt so that this graduate levy introduced into the officer corps a 


10 Expresse, 17 August 1974. 
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layer who already had some political experience. The term of con- 
scription for all young men was raised from two to three or even four 
years; since this usually meant dispatch to some African outpost at very 
low rates of pay, it was highly unpopular, though perhaps less so with 
rural conscripts who might otherwise face unemployment. 


The political character of the colonial war was likely to have an especi- 
ally radicalizing effect on many young officers—reading Amilcar Cabral 
and Che Guevara was, after all, part of their military training. This 
radicalism was to involve thoroughgoing opposition to fascism and to 
the continuation of the colonial wars, but it is unclear how much farther 
it went for the mass of young officers. However, as we shall see, the 
overthrow of a regime so intimately linked to the possessing classes 
for such a long period was bound to raise in practice fundamental 
questions about the nature of the social order. The Armed Forces 
Movement (FA), prime mover of the events of 25 April, included a 
number of officers who had long thought of themselves as socialists 
and even a few who belonged to the clandestine groups and parties of 
the left. 


The immediate reason for the formation of the Armed Forces Move- 
ment in late 1973 was a narrowly professional issue. Some 200 regular 
officers—mainly Captains and Licutenants—met to oppose a Caetano 
dectee giving equal status to conscript officers. It is unlikely that condi- 
tions in the armed forces would have permitted such a widespread con- 
spiracy to assemble on any overtly political question. The African wars 
placed greatest strain on the junior and middle-ranking regular officers 
who led troops in the field. Most of the original members of the mFA 
had served at least two or three tours of duty in Africa. They soon found 
many fundamental questions which went far beyond the issue that had 
brought them together. By January 1974 they were circulating a docu-_ 
ment among themselves, “The Movement, the Armed Forces and the 
Nation’, which attacked the ‘myth that our armed forces are politically 
neutral’ and challenged the role of the military in sustaining a disas- 
trous war abroad and a dictatorial and repressive regime at home. On 
the question of the colonial war, described as ‘the gravest question 
which underlies the general crisis of the regime’, the document was 
surprisingly mild. It called for a ‘political solution which safeguards 
national honour and dignity’. After discussions on this document a 
Draft Programme was elaborated setting out the aims of the move- 
ment. 


The more radical members of the mFA proved to be the most articulate 
and their influence can be seen in those sections of the Programme 
which concerned Portugal itself. The Programme declared that it was 
necessary to overthrow the regime and convene within twelve months 
a democratically elected Constituent Assembly. In the interim censor- 
ship should be abolished, political prisoners released, the proE/DGs and 
Lagido Portuguesa immediately disbanded, and a ‘re-structuring and 
purging (soxsawento) of the armed forces, GNR, psp and Guarda Fiscel’ 
implemented to clean out all those who supported the fascist order. On 
the economic front it called for a ‘new political economy placed at the 
service of the people, in particular those layers of the population who 
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are now least favoured, whose immediate goal should be a struggle 
against inflation and an excessively high cost of living, which neces- 
sarily implies an anti-monopolist strategy’. In Portuguese conditions 
ideological references to an ‘anti-monopoly: strategy’ have a sharper 
edge than elsewhere in Europe, as does also the promise of a ‘new 
social policy which, in every area, has the essential objective of defend- 
ing the interests of the working classes (classes trabalbadoras)’. The 
Programme was by contrast very timid and equivocal on the colonial 
question, perhaps for tactical reasons. The Programme began by 
accusing the regime of having failed, after 13 years of war, to define ‘an 
overseas policy which leads to peace between Portuguese of all races 
and creeds’. Such a formulation implicitly accepted the colonial ideo- 
logy according to which the African territories were merely overseas 
provinces of an integral Portugal. The concluding objectives of the 
Programme on the colonial question called for recognition that there 
should be a political not military solution, the creation of ‘an open and 
frank debate, at national level, on the overseas problem’ and the 
launching of ‘the basis of an overseas policy which leads to peace’.!! 


For security reasons the network of the mFA was not much enlarged 
prior to 25 April. A Co-ordinating Committee was elected in which the 
more radical members of the wpa were well represented. Links were 
established with some conscript officers and, despite the immediate 
issue which brought the mFa together, there was no further sign of 
conflict between regular and conscript officers. A number of regular 
officers, including such members of the Co-ordinating Committee as 
Ernesto Melo Antunes and Vitor Alves, had formerly been conscripts 
themselves. In general the conscript officers were more likely to have 
direct links with the political parties and groups of the left. - 


Portuguese fascism had managed to suppress or control most civilian 
political activity; ironically it was unable to prevent some clandestine 
political activity in the armed forces themselves, where interference by 
the PIDE was resented even by staunch conservatives in the high com- 
mand. The mFa is reputed to have adopted the cell structure of the 
African liberation movements they had been sent to fight. Duplicated 
versions of the Commanist Manifesto and excerpts from Capital were cir- 
culating inside the garrisons of a country where writings by John 
Stuart Mill and J. F. Kennedy were banned as subversive literature. 
Although the disaffection of the wa and the conscript officers was the 
most dangerous threat to the regime, there were other currents of 
opposition at more senior staff levels which further contributed to an 
explosive situation in the military apparatus of the State. These directly 
reflected divisions within the possessing class itself. 


Divisions within the Ruling Clasa 
With the new European orlentation of the economy, a number of the 


U The ura documents and Progremme are printed as an appendix to Afonso 
Praga 27 de Abril, Lisbon 1974. As the programms was only published after the 
coup, some of Its formulations on ‘ovepsess policy’ may have been insisted upon by 
Gener! Spinola. 


major consortia wished to translate the colonial empire into some less 
burdensome neo-colonial formula. Thus while both cor and Champzali- 
maud had interests in the colonies, they were also pressing for entry to 
the Egc. The naro countries continued to supply the forces of their 
ally fighting in Africa and Caetano was welcomed in London by the” 
Heath Government. But the dictatorial nature of the regime and 
the reports of its colonial massacres were undoubtedly a barrier to 
smooth integration into the zec. There are also indications that some 
agencies in Washington felt that the end of the Portuguese Empire was 
now unavoidable—after all they had long given 2 measure of support to 
Holden Roberto, leader of the right-wing FNLA in Angola. Naturally 
there were powerful interests who resisted any abandonment of direct 
Portuguese rule in Africa—not only the swollen retinue of colonial 
officials, but also those enterprises which relied most heavily on the 
forced labour of African workers. Foremost amongst the latter was the 
Espirito Santo group, which has extensive interests in Angolan sugar 
and coffee plantations. This consortium also had important agreements 
with the Chase Manhattan Bank for extending its Angolan operations 
and cashing in on the expected oil boom. 


The main military advocate of a neo-colonial solution was, of course, 
General Antonio de Spinola. With his monocle and swagger stick 
Spinola was a well-known figure to the Portuguese public. The Portu- 
guese press had built him up as a war hero after showy, front-line ex- 
ploits as Governor of Guinea in the sixties. A former director of the 
Champalimaud group, he stood for the European orientation as well as 
a neo-colonial solution in Africa. His background was such as to 
recommend him to the most reactionary circles: he had fought for 
Franco in the Spanish Civil War and with the Nazi armies that invaded 
the Soviet Union. In February of 1974 the regime permitted Spinola— 
then Deputy Chief of Staff—to publish a book entitled Portugal and ita 
Featare which advanced a cautious plan for a ‘political solution’ in 
Africa based on a federation of Portugal and her colonies. 


The publication of this book immediately provoked a backlash from 
the ultra-colonialist lobby in the higher echelons of the regime. This 
lobby included President Americo Tomas and Franco Nogueira, headw 
of the Espirito Santo bank and former Foreign Minister under Salazar, 
The military sympathizers of this lobby included Generals Kaulza de 
Arriaga, Luz Cunha and Silvino Silverio Marques, all of whom hadm 
held senior commands in Africa. They were concerned that Caetano was 
too sensitive to international pressures on Portugal to end the African 
wars. They are said to have conspired unsuccessfully to replace him by 
some more reliable Prime Minister in December 1973, when he left fo» 
Madrid to attend the funeral of Carrero Blanco, the assassinated Spanish 
Prime Minister. Caetano soon regretted permitting publication o 
Portugal and its Future, while the prog sought to buy up all available 
copies. In early March Caetano went out of his way to re-affirm com- 
mitment to the wars in Africa. One hundred and twenty Generals 
Admirals, Ministers and other dignitaries of the regime were assemblee 
at the Santa Margarida military base to re-affirm official colonial policy 
Spinola ostentatiously refused to attend this gathering, as also did 
General Francisco de Coste Gomes, the Chief of Staff. They were bott 
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promptly dismissed from their posts. The eviction of Costa Gomes was 
probably more dangerous a move then that of Spinola—though less 
well known to the public he was more widely respected within the 
army. On 15 March the young officers of the sth Infantry i 
stationed at Caldas da Rainha mutinied and moved on Lisbon, demanding 

re-instatement of Spinola and Costa Gomes. On arrival at Lisbon they 
were checked and surrounded by units of the Seventh Cavalry, Spinola’s 
ald regiment. This premature outbreak was led by elements of the 
MFA who misread the signals they were receiving from Lisbon. The 
abortive revolt at Caldas da Rainha led to a lurch to the right within 
the regime. General Luz Cunha, who had been implicated in the 
December intrigue, was appointed chief of staff replacing Costa 
Gomes. But this last reversion of the Estado Noro could not shield it 
from the blow that was about to fall. Portuguese fascism had been 
built upon ultra-colonialism, generalized social backwardness, a hyper- 
repressive state machine and the benediction of the Church. Over a 
decade of colonial war and capitalist re-orientation had now eroded 
each of these foundations. 


It April 25 and its Aftermath 


The overthrow of Caetano on 25 April and the events which flowed 
from it brought to the surface all the contradictory forces at work in 
Portuguese society. From a technical point of view the coup was very 
smoothly executed. The staff work was prepared by Otelo Saraiva de 
Carvalho, a member of the Co-ordinating Committee of the ura. The 
signal for MFA units to move was given by playing a banned song, 
‘Grandola, Vila Morena’ by Zeca Afonso, on the radio programme 
Limits at 12.29 on the early morning of 25 April. By three o'clock MFA 
units had seized control of all major radio and Tv stations, the Banco de 
Portugal, the headquarters of the Lisbon and Oporto military districts, : 
the headquarters of the General Staff, the Portela airport and Air 
Force Base No. 1 near Lisbon. The mma was in a position to dominate 
or neutralize most of the Army units stationed in Portugal. It also en- 
joyed a strong position in the Navy. However there were some units 
in Lisbon itself it did not control and it did not have many 
sympathizers in the Air Force. Naturally the wr had no support in the 
para-military GNR and psp. The position in the colonies was probably © 
much more precarious for the revolt. While there was substantial 
sympathy for the aims of the mra, especially in Guinea and Mozam- 
bique, there were great technical obstacles to any synchronization 
with developments in Portugal itself, created simply by distance. The 
Co-ordinating Committee set great store by achieving a smooth transi- 
tion in Lisbon itself and then consolidating its forces from this posi- 
‘tion of strength—hence the priority given to seizing radio and tv 
stations in the first hours of the coup. 


The degree of immediate support for the coup, both inside and outside 
the armed forces, seems to have somewhat surprised its own architects. 
Many units who had not been directly involved gave ready assistance to 
the plans of the wa and there was no mistaking the extraordinary en- 
thusiasm of the mass of the population as soon as they discovered what 
was afoot. But on the moming of the coup itself there were pockets of 
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resistance which, in combination with the other elements of uncertainty 
mentioned above, persuaded the leaders of the ma to conclude a com- 
promise with Spinola and the forces around him. Resistance concentrated 
at two points. The Ministry of Defence, with Luz Cunha inside it, was 
defended by units of the Seventh Cavalry loyal to the regime led by 
Brigadier Reis, second in command of the Lisbon Military District. 
‘These were confronted by forces from the Escola Pratica de Cavalaria 
commanded by Captain Maia, a member of the wra Co-ordinating 
Committee. Meanwhile Caetano himself sought refuge in the head- 
quarters of the GNR at the Quartel do Carmo in the centre of Lisbon. 
This was surrounded by units of the Seventh Cavalry under mFA orders. 
One of the radios seized in the early morning announced Cactano’s 
presence in the Quartel do Carmo and an angry crowd soon gathered 
in the vicinity. Transcripts of the radio communications between the 
loyalist forces show them to have been in a great state of confusion. 
Caetano soon decided that the situation was hopeless. Towards mid- 
day he sent an emissary to Spinola with a message that he was prepared 
to hand over power to a responsible recipient.4 


Spinola’s first reaction was to insist that he was not and never would be 
a member of the ura. He then demanded a signed instruction from 
Caetano himself before he would act as an intermediary. When Cactano’s 

emissary, Feytor Pinto, pointed out that there was no time for this 

Spinola insisted on speaking to Caetano directly on the phone. Once 

satisfied that he was not acting against Caetano’s wishes he asked to see 
a representative of the ma and stipulated that he should be of the rank 
of colonel or above. Since the MFA commanders in the centre of Lisbon 
were not above the rank of major it was necessary to send for Colonel 
Vasco Gongalves, a member of the Co-ordinating Committee, who was 
at the MFA command centre at the Portinha barracks. Although it is not 
known what passed between Spinola and Vasco Gongalves when the, 
met, it seems likely that Spinola insisted on certain formulations of his 
own concerning ‘overseas policy’ being included in the Armed Forces 

Programme which was soon to be made public. The ura leaders made 

this and other concessions since they were most anxious to avoids 

hostilities in Lisbon, with the unforseeable consequences 

this might have elsewhere. They were prepared to accept a compromise 
formula whereby Spinola was to assume the Presidency, Costa Gomes 

was to be re-appointed to the post of Chief of Staff which he had defi 

only six weeks before, and in general the military hierarchy and com- 

mand structure of the army was to be respected. 


Spinola arrived at the Quartel do Carmo to receive the submission o# 
Caetano at around four o’clock in the afternoon. ‘General, I surrender 
the Government to you’ he was informed by Caetano. “You must take 
care. You must keep control. I am frightened by the idea of power 
loose in the streets.’ Outside the crowd could be heard shouting Down 
with Fascism’. According to Feytor Pinto this encounter was ‘a meet- 





H Pinto’s account is quoted at length in Afonso de Praga, 25 de Abril; another usefu 
compilation is A Resehyeo das Flores, Editorial Aster, serum Lei ee 
various accounts of the coup in Expresso, Be gry seat seed he aie 

MFA is traced in an interview with Otelo Saraiva de Calta be Ba a fel 
1974- 
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ing of two gentlemen, of two friends who respect each other and who 
share a great sense of honour and responsibility’. Pinto must be rated 
an authoritative witness of these events—formerly Caetano’s director 
of information services, he was subsequently retained in the same 
capacity by Spinola. Caetano then left the Quartel do Carmo inside an 
armoured car which hid him from the waiting crowd. 


A Tumultuous Popular Response 


At 1.30 on the morning of 26 April Spinola appeared on television and 
read a proclamation in the name of the ma. It promised elections to a 
Constituent Assembly and to the Presidency and announced the forma- 
tion of a Junta of National Salvation with Spinola as its head. The 
Governmental structure established over the next few days reflected 
the agreement between Spinola and the ra. The Junta itself comprised 
seven members including Spinola and Costa Gomes. Other members of 
the Junta were General Jaime Silverio Marques, formerly Commander 
in Chief in Angola; General Carlos Galvão de Melo, formerly director 
of the Institute of Military Studies; Rear-Admiral Jose Batista Pinheiro 
de Azevedo, formerly director of the School of Marine Gunners; Rear 
Admiral Antonio Rosa Coutinho, formerly naval chief in Mozambique; 
and General Manuel Diogo Neto, Commander of the third aerial 
region in Mozambique. Every member of the Junta had held senior 
commands in Africa within the last few years, a fact calculated to re- 
assure the armed forces chiefs overseas. The naval members of the 
Junta (Rosa Coutinho and Pinheiro de Azevedo) were closer in their 
sympathies to the mma than the others. General Jaime Silverio Marquez 
was the brother of General Silvino Silverio Marquez, leader of the 
ultra-colonialist lobby. The two air force Generals, Diogo Neto and 
Galvão de Melo, were on the ‘right’ of the Junta, though Galvão de 


Melo possessed a superficially liberal reputation because he had once 
declined promotion after disagreements with Salazar. 


The mra’s call for a purge of fascist institutions was very much in 
tune with the sentiments of the mass of Portuguese. The first signs of 
popular involvement in the dismantling of the old order came on the 
day of 25 Aptil itself. After Cactano’s surrender, the elite anr and the 
tiot police of the psp accepted the legitimacy of the Junta: thus these 
two bodies comprising 24,000 men, remained intect. But at the head- 
quarters of the PoE resistance continued. A large crowd gathered out- 
side this building. At one point during the night the rme officers fired 
on the crowd besieging them, killing three and wounding many more— 
the only casualities of the coup. After destroying such evidence of their 
activities as they could, the prox agents eventually surrendered to the 
MFA units at nine o’clock on the morning of 26 April—while at this 
same time Caetano and Tomas left for Madeira, escorted by the newly- 
liberated commander of the unit which had mutinied at Caldas da 
Rainha. All over Lisbon known agents of the prog were the target of 
popular anger and in many cases were lucky to be handed over to the 
new authorities. Popular intervention also helped to secure the im- 
mediate and unconditional release of all prisoners held by the PE. 
Colonel Mario Abrantes was assigned by the Junte to take over the 
PIDE jail at Caxias, near Lisbon. He immediately freed all military 
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prisoners—they included his son—but declared that the civilian 
prisoners would be held pending a review of the reasons for their im- 
prisonment. A large crowd gathered outside the jail demanding the 
immediate release of all prisoners: after intervention by the wra the 
necessary order was given and the civilian prisoners left on 27 April. 
They had grim stories to tell of torture: the Portuguese Government 
had evidently been in receipt of the most up-to-date information on the 
new interrogation aod disorientation techniques developed by its 
Western allies. Among those released were veteran Communist mili- 
tants such as Jose Magro and the legendary urban guerrilla Palma Inacio, 
who had carried out a spectacular series of bank mids and armed 
actions against the former regime. 


So far as the mass of Portuguese were concerned, the events of 25 
April were tamultuously welcomed as the end of nearly five decades of 
stifling repression and authoritarianism. Red carnations were adopted 
as the symbol of this liberation and were pressed by a grateful citizenry 
on every soldier they saw. When the Communist leader, Alvaro Cunhal, 
returned from exile on 30 April soldiers at the airport invited him to 
address the welcoming crowd from the top of their armoured car. 
1 May was declared a public holiday and over a million people filled the 
streets of Lisbon. Red carnations mingled with red flags and banners 
calling for democracy and decolonization. These were, of course, goals 
which the mra had itself adopted. The pact made with Spinola on. 
25 April had made their achievement problematic. 


Rival Centres of Power 


A provisional government was announced, as promised by the mra 
programme, within three weeks of Caetano’s overthrow. Spinola’s 
personal friend, Professor Adelino Palma Carlos, was made Prime 
Minister and another of his associates, Lieutenant Colonel Marit. 
Firmino Miguel, became Minister of Defence. However, many othe 
appointments reflected the need to take account of the mass forces sc 
evident on 1 May as well as the insistence of the ura that the Provisional 
Government should be representative of the main opponents of the olda 
regime. There were two Communist Ministers: Alvaro Cunhal, the 

party’s General Secretary, and Avelino Pachecho Gongalves, who be- 
came Minister of Labour. The leader of the Socialist Party, Maric 

Soares, was appointed Foreign Minister and another Socialist becam« 

Minister of Justice. These appointments were a sign that the mv 

retained great leverage over the situation and had, perhaps, beer 
strengthened by the popular acclaim for 25 April—they naturally rat 

counter to every instinct in Spinola’s body. The other main opposition 
party represented in the Goveroment was the pep, which had emergeos 
from the semi-permitted opposition during the phases of relaxatio: 

under the Caetano regime, and which proclaimed a vaguely socia 

democratic ideology. The structure of Government was later to kx 

completed by the formation of a Council of State which included am 
members of the Junta, seven members of the mra Co-ordinating Com 

mittee and seven prominent civilians. 


Spinola set considerable store by the reactionary majority in these 
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formal Governmental institutions, but as events were to show they were 
an imperfect and static representation of a dynamic situation. Thus, 
within the structure of the state itself, antagonistic forces were un- 
easily yoked together by the agreement with Spinola. The President and 
his supporters in the Junta, the military hierarchy and Provisional 
Government constituted one centre of power, the mra Co-ordinating 
Committee another. The enigmatic figure of General Costa Gomes 
played a conciliatory role between these competing forces; while the 
political parties in the Provisional Government added a further layer of 
complexity to the situation. Inside this highly unstable state apparatus, 
an anomalous situation of multiple powers was in operation. Naturally 
the major questions that were to divide the different sections of the 
state and Government were those posed by decolonization and demo- 
cratization. But the nature of these conflicts was to be defined—and 
their outcome decided—by the external forces of national liberation in 
Africa and the unfolding of class struggle in Portugal itself. 


Saneamento from Below 


Portuguese society had been bound and gagged for over 48 years. The 
overthrow of the old order was far-reaching in its consequences, what- 
ever the formal balance within the new government. For the Portu- 
guese bourgeoisie had been unable to develop the instruments and 
traditions of bourgeois rule found in the advanced capitalist demo- 
ctacies. It had no established system of political parties, while most of 
its newspapers were compromised by complicity with the former 
regime. For decades the only consistent opposition had come from 
socialists and communists, who enjoyed widespread popular respect. 
Though politically inexperienced, the mass of Portuguese knew well 
enough the aspects of fascism which had to be uprooted in every area 
of social life. Consequently, the overthrow of Castano gave the 
signal for a generalized upheaval from below, against the structures of 
the corporate state which had organized and controlled virtually the 
entire population. Every Portuguese worker was in a fake trade union 
in which the appointment of all officials had to be approved by the 
Ministry of Corporations. Teachers, journalists, doctors, writers, not to 
speak of urban workers and even some rural labourers, immediately 
started to challenge the structures and personnel which the Estado Nove 
had imposed upon them. In the case of many professional associations 
and trade unions the old executive was simply removed and the official 
premises occupied by those who had been active in the opposition. 
For example Inter-Sindical, a mainly Communist clandestine trade 
union centre, appropriated the offices of the rNat—the National 
Federation for Joy in Work. 


B The fact thet Spinola permitted Caetano to leave for Brazil without a formal 
decision of the Provisional Government was to arouse much hostility. One small 
Incident is revelatory of the tensions within the state machine iteclf. Captain Varela 
Gomes, who had taken part in the celebrated attack on the Beja barracks in 1962, 
‘was appointed by the mra to investigate the links of the proz with the 

services of the naro powers, notably the cra. On the day that he began his investiga- 
tion in the offices of the prog he was arrested by General Galvão de Melo at the 
head of a detachment of parachutists. Although the wra speedily secured the release 
of Varela Gomes, the files on which he was working were never recovered. 
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The programme of the Armed Forces Movement had called for a 

saxeamento of the institutions which supported fascism. The overthrow 

of Caetano and the destruction of the Poer made possible initiatives for 

unofficial purges from below. On 27 April the newspaper Epora, which 

had appealed for clemency for the agents of the prog, was promptly _ 
occupied by its employees. Most newspaper owners prudently gave a 

free rein to their staff, finding out-of-the-way assignments for the more 

compromised editors and managers. All the same conflicts were fre- 

quent in the media. The Draft Programme of the wa had declared an 

end to censorship and Portuguese newamen delighted in exercising 

their new-found freedom. On 30 April Radio Renascenga was occupied 

by its staff for 19 hours until the owners agreed to allow interviews 

with the returning political exiles. On 9 May the staff of O Serato, one of 
Lisbon’s largest papers, went on strike when the owners refused to 

print a communique submitted by the workers. April 25 had aroused 

the expectations of workers throughout Portugal and a compromized 

bourgeoisie found it difficult to bar their way. 


The industrial strikes which preceded the coup had led to widespread 
victimization of militants and left a fresh memory of the links between 
management and the secret police. After 25 April there was a wave of 
farther strikes pressing the original claims, demanding the re-instate- 
ment of those sacked and a saseamento of those who had directly 
collaborated with the rme, On 4 May Severo Cunha, manager of the 
Telephone Company, was besieged in his office and had to be escorted 
from the building by armoured car. During May important strikes 
broke out in textiles, ship-building, chemicals, electronics, public trans- 
port, insurance and banking, altogether involving some 200,000 
workers. These strikes were run by elected committees directly an- 
swetable to mass meetings of the workers involved and when the 
Lisbon bus workers went on strike they kept the buses running but 
refused to accept fares. In the prevailing atmosphere many managements 
decided to make concessions which they had refused even to consider a 
month or two before. This was the case at the giant LISNAVE complex 
south of Lisbon and there were also quick settlements at Renault, 
Toyota, Firestone and in the banking and insurance field, which is 
mainly Portuguese-owned. Although the economic demands of the 
workers were largely met, the call for the dismissal of foremen and 
managers who had acted as informers for the prog was often evaded, 
and remained to become the source of future conflicts.14 


The initiative for a saxscmento from below appeared from the most un- 
expected quarters. In late May, the employees of the Gulbenkian 
Foundation demanded a complete re-orientation of policy away from 
prestige projects, to put the Foundation’s lavish resources at the dis- 
posal of the Portuguese people and its cultural development. On 6 Jane 
the most venerable Lisbon daily, the Diario da Noticias, appeared with s 
front page written by the staff demanding the dismissal of the editor anc 
of a member of the board of directors, Ulisses Cortes, who had been s 
Minister of the Salazar regime. On 2 June, soo Catholics hac 
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met in Oporto and declared that a proper sessamesto of the Church 
would involve the resignation of all bishops in Portugal. On 7 May, 
the case against the ‘three Marias’ was dropped. With censorship 
lifted, a vigorous agitation began in the Portuguese press for the 
abolition of the clericalist laws which ban any divorce for those 
married in church in Portugal. Debate also opened on the need to re- 
organize education and re-write all text books used in schools. This 
awakening of the Portuguese people from the long, dark night of 
fascism was, of course, highly alarming to the more conservative 
members of the Junta and Provisional Government. On 27 May, a 
member of the Junta, General Galvão de Melo, attacked the popular 
turbulence on television: Freedom does not mean releasing terrorists 
who have no fatherland and making them into national heroes, nor 
encouraging man hunts, gratuitous insults, physical abuse, sacking of 
houses, affronts to the values of family and morality’, he warned. 


The civilian members of the Provisional Government, including the 
Communist Minister of Labour, were alarmed by the wave of strikes in 
May. Anxious to prove its acceptability to its new military allies, the 
Communist Party was viralently hostile to most strikes during this 
petiod. In the hope of heading off the strike movement the Govern- 
ment announced a new national minimum wage of 3,300 esradas a month 
(about £55). Though this sum was nowhere near the 6,000 escudos 
which the Communist Party itself had been calling for up to 25 April, 
it still represented a big increase for a large number of lower paid 
workers—comprising perhaps as much as a third of the urban work- 
force, though agricultural and domestic workers were excluded from 
the minimum wage provisions. Even this minimum wage became a 
source of farther conflict when employers proved reluctant to pay it. 


The Limits of the Purge 


Throughout May and June notorious collaborators were being cleaned 
out of factories, Government departments, Tv studios and newspaper 
offices. ‘The areas in which somsaseato impinged least were those very 
institutions which had been the real lyach-pin of the old order: the 
armed forces and the para-military formations. It is true that the ANP 
and the fascist civilian militia, the Lagide Portuguesa, had been dissolved 
—hbut then these had been only secondary instruments of fascist rule. 
In the armed forces the fact that the ura had been the author of the 
coup certainly introduced a rift in the formal chain of command, but the 
pact concluded on 25 April with Spinola and Costa Gomes meant that 
most senior officers remained in place. A partial exception to this was 
the Navy: on 29 April there was a mecting of 700 naval officers who 
proclaimed support for the mra and secured the removal of 82 Admirals 
and vice-Admirals. Among those purged was Admiral Tenreiro, owner 
of one of Portugal’s largest fishing fleet»—he was subsequently 
arrested and imprisoned because of his intimate links with the former 
regime. In a number of ships there were general assemblies to ratity 
this sessamento. Rear-Admiral Pinheiro de Azevedo, a member of the 
Janta, refused to disassociate himself from these events and affirmed 
that they corresponded to the Programme of the Armed Forces Move- 
ment. $ 
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Apart from the purge of top brass in the Navy, however, the process of 
saneamento was to be very restrained in the armed forces. The wra was 
able somewhat to extend its influence and to move units it controlled to 
strategic points, but otherwise the formal military hierarchy was left 
largely intact. Over a period of two months or so, some 25 Generals - 
were retired; but the operative Colonels and Brigadiers remained, often 
including notorious sympathizers of the old regime who had been 
surrounded and threatened at gun-point on the 25 April itself. There 
were only minimal changes in the Air Force, where the urA was weak. 
The ura itself was enlarged to some 400 officers out of a total of 5,000 
for all three services. Some conscript officers were inducted into the 
MFA as advisors to the members of the Co-ordinating Committee. 
Finally, the bodies least affected by 25 April were the true Praetorian 
guards of the old regime: the Gwar and the psp. The commanders of 
these formations were replaced but otherwise they survived untouched. 
It is significant that Spinola and Costa Gomes had been, respectively, 
Deputy Commander and Commander of the cnr in the fifties. At the 
ceremony of installation of the new Commander of the GNR, Spinola 
referred to its ‘glorious 30-year-old tradition’. 


A dramatic instance of conflict between the popular upsurge and the 
unstable and unholy alliance of Government forces was furnished by the 
Postal Workers strike in late June. 97 per cent of the postal employees 
voted for strike action: this was the first strike to be fully national 
in scope and was an ominous example of insubordination in the state 
machine. The Government sought to isolate and defeat it by every 
available means. A radio interview with postal workers was taken off 
the air in mid-transmission. Eventually military units were ordered to 
occupy the post offices. Two officers refused to obey and were im- 
mediately arrested; when this fact was reported in Repsbica and A 
Capital, both papers were fined for revealing a ‘military secret? by <7 
new censorship commission established by the Junta. The publisher of— 
Repsblica, Raul Rego, was at this time Communications Munister in the 
Provisional Government but was powerless to prevent the penalization 
of his own paper. 


IT Fall of the First Provisional Government 


The conflict between the discrepant forces in the Government came to 
a head in early July, mainly on the initiative of the right. Spinola was 
deeply attached to the scheme for a federation with the colonies which 
he had spelled out in Portugal and its Future. A cease-fire was offered to 
the liberation movements in return for the promise of a referendum 
which would determine the future of the African territories. While the 
new Foreign Minister, Mario Soares, sought to begin negotiations 
with representatives of the liberation movements in visits to London 
and Algeria, Costa Gomes himself flew South to consolidate the Junta’s 
control of Mozambique and Angola, where there were signs of 
ultra-colonialist resistance. On 11 May Costa Gomes spoke in 
Mozambique. He expressed the hope that the ‘people of Mozambique 
would know how to discover equilibrium within the framework 
of the great Portuguese space’ and then called on the Liberation 
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movements to surrender their arms for this pan-Portuguese fantasy. 


‘The African liberation movements rejected this manoeuvre out of hand 
and swiftly exposed the unreality of Spinola’s scheme. In Portugal 
itself the far left was already covering the walls with demands for im- 
mediate independence. Its agitation was not to be tolerated for long; on 
7 June the editor of Lada Popslar, the Maoist newspaper, was arrested 
on the grounds that he had incited troops to refuse to fight in Africa 
and Lata Popslar was soon suppressed. With the collapse of Spinola’s 
referendum proposal, the mrs, Socialists and Communists began to 
insist that negotiations be initiated without any previous ceasefire. Both 
Spinola and the Prime Minister, Palma Carlos, were deeply alarmed and 
Palma Carlos concocted a proposal in early July for rapid Presidential 
elections and a great increase in the power of the Presidency as well. 
This scheme was designed to forestall real negotiations with the libera- 
tion movements and to pre-empt victory by the left in the elections 
to the Constituent Assembly. Palma Carlos proposed that a strong 
President could deal firmly with African intransigence in the colonies 
and popular turbulence at home. Spinola would be the national saviour 
in the image of a Lusitanian de Gaulle. 


But though flattering to the General’s vanity, the parallel with De 
Gaulle was misleading. Both men were brought to power by move- 
ments which they did not themselves create or control. De Gaulle was 
brought to power by a movement that wished to keep Algeria French; 
Spinola by a movement that wished to end colonial war. In France in 
1958 the Fourth Republic was discredited and the working class 
demoralized and disoriented by the line on Algeria of the Socialist and 
Communist Parties; in Portugal in the Summer of 1974, the mass of 
Portuguese were awakening to politics and beginning to explore the 
democratic rights which had so recently been conquered. Finally 
whereas De Gaulle arranged a withdrawal from Algeria and adopted a 
foreign policy that was partially to preempt the positions of his 
political opponents, his would-be Portuguese imitator dragged his feet 
on decolonization end sought to defeat the forces unleashed by 25 
April with primitive anti-communism. But nevertheless the threat 
represented by Spinola was real enough. 


There are no precedents for the attempt to move from fascism to 
bourgeois democracy without the intervention of a foreign army of 
occupation. In Japan and West Germany the fascist state apparatus was 
purged and restructured by the occupying powers and the basis of a 
bourgeois democratic order developed during some years of foreign 
tutelage. The cardinal problem of such a transition from the point of 
view of the possessing classes is that of permitting independent working- 
class organization to develop before a bourgeois political system cap- 
able of absorbing it has been developed. In Portugal this problem is 
posed in 2 very sharp form because there is no living memory of a 
crushing defeat being inflicted on the working class nor of a traumatic 
civil war such as afflicted a generation of militants in Spain and Greece. In 
Portugal the inclusion of Socialists and Communists in the Govern- 


B Afonso Praga, op. cit., pp. 156-7. 
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ment might seem to offer some solution to this underlying problem by 
tying the major working-class parties to the bourgeois state. But the 
summer strike wave showed that these parties were not capable of con- 
taining the upsurge of class struggle. Moreover, they were much more 
effective when they swam with the popular tide, arousing political- 
expectations by general anti-capitalist rhetoric. 


All this was highly alarming to the Portuguese bourgeoisie; President 
Spinola came to embody the hopes of an important fraction of this 
class that there might be a Bonapartist solution to the dilemmas they 
confronted. Any simple return to the situation prior to 25 April was 
out of the question. But a strong Presidency legitimized through 
plebiscitary elections was possible and would conserve the GNR, P3P 
and existing military hierarchy. The political parties would later be 
allowed to contest elections for an impotent assembly; trade unions 
would be permitted to exist but would be tightly circumscribed by law. 
Such 2 regime would find its social basis predominantly in the country- 
side. Its great advantage would be that it would avoid the instability of 
elections in which the working-class parties could emerge with a 
majority. Law and order would be in the safe hands of the President. 
However Palma Carlos was defeated in this blatant manoeuvre. Despite 
the apparently reactionary majority in the Council of State, the pro- 
posal was rejected by 18 votes to three. For it was by now clear even to 
most of the rightist members of the Council that such a Presidentialist 
putsch would provoke a head-on conflict with both the ma and the 
political parties. Moreover it would do so in a context dominated by a 
hopeless and discredited colonial war. The failure of this move led to 
` the fall of the first Provisional Government and the resignation of 
Palma Carlos. Spinola sought to recoup his position by appointing the 
Defence Minister, Colonel Firmino Miguel, as the new Prime Minister. 
The leaders of the mra blocked this move too and insisted that Vasco 
Gonçalves, 2 member of the Co-ordinating Committee, be appointed 
to lead the Government. 


The Cabinet of the second Provisional Government included four 
MFA leaders.16 One, Captain Costa Martins, took over the Ministry of 
Labour, relieving the Communist Party of an awkward responsibility. 
An independent leftist, Pereira de Moura, lost his post as a Minister 
without portfolio, to be replaced by Ernesto Melo Antunes and Vitor 
Alves, of the mra Co-ordinating Committee. The formation of this 
second Provisional Government was a clear set-back for the right, but 
it also involved dangers for the mrs. By taking up the main posts in 
the Government, the ma leaders assumed direct responsibility for 
maintaining public order, running the economy and containing the 
militancy of the working class. On the pressing question of the colonial 
war, Mario Soares and Melo Antunes were empowered to press ahead 
with real negotiations for the independence of Guinea and Mozam- 
bique. One of the leading naval officers in the ura, Vitor Crespo, was 
sent to become commander of the armed forces in Mozambique and 
Vice-Admiral Rosa Coutinho, one of the pro-mra members of the 
Janta, assumed command in Angola. Despite the wa’s earlier equivo- 


16 Express Resista, 20 July 1974. 
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cation on policy towards the colonies, there is no doubt that it was 
now united in wishing to end the African wars as quickly as possible. 
The success of the wra in July by no means eliminated the Bona- 
partist threat. To the extent that the Second Provisional Government 
pressed ahead with decolonization it would confront powerful colonial 
interests to whom the President remained sympathetic. On the domestic 
front an officially approved saseamento could be pursued in education 
and local administration, but sessamento in other areas remained an ex- 
plosive question. A fearful capitelist and landowning class would be 
quick to note any sign that the Government could not control the 
working class and the peasantry, and was already worried by signs of 

growing Communist and Socialist influence with elections for a Con- 
stituent Assembly still scheduled for March. 


The New Policies 


The second Provisional Government was prepared to encourage a 
Semamento of local administrations so long as it was sponsored from 
above. The former members of town councils had been ousted in many 
areas and the opposition parties were permitted to replace them. How- 
ever, these changes were carried through mainly by bureaucratic fiat, 
with little attempt made by either the Government or the political 
parties to involve the mass of citizens in the formation of the new 
councils. All the parties did vigorously seek to recruit and organize 
their supporters, opening offices in as many places as possible and 
holding comisies—mectings at which they could expound their pro- 
gramme. The parties and groups of the left found no difficulty in attrac- 
ting very large audiences, demonstrating that there was no lack of polit- 
ical interest even if this was not drawn upon in the official 

Though comment in the media on the immediate political situation was 
restricted by continuing censorship, reaction still found no real voice. 
Socialist and revolutionary ideas could be expounded in general terms 
in a wide variety of newspapers, radio and rv programmes. The Lisbon 
première of Eisenstein’s Battleship Potemkin was a great popular 
success. Marx, Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg began to figure at the top 
of the best-seller lists—the only competition coming from American 
sex manuals. 


The collapse of the traditional mechanisms of social and political con- 
trol remained an uneven process in different parts of the country: it was 
more advanced in the South then in the North, where businesses are 
smaller and the Church remains strong. In many Northern towns and 

little has changed. The Southern countryside, by contrast, is 
dominated by the large estates, and a number of the rural towns, such 
as Grandola, have been Communist strongholds. Since 25 April the 
agricultural labourers have usually taken over the local Casa do Pore 
and begun agitating for higher wages. The landowners have responded 
by laying off workers; loss of production does not worry them over- 
much as they are anyway losing confidence in the fature.!7 Undoubtedly 


17 Republica, 23 paca rh od chiar E igen eck dora eS | 
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an explosive situation could develop in the Alentejo and other southern 
areas, with land seizures and jacqueries. In the field of economic 
policy the Government took few initiatives that could be regarded as 
part of the ‘anti-monopoly strategy’ mentioned in the MFA Programme. 
Very little has been done for the agricultural workers of the South. 
and nothing for the debt-ridden peasantry of the North. The minimum 
wage provision was undoubtedly of great benefit to many urban 
workers; it was, however, easier for the large monopolies to absorb 
than for the smaller companies. In mid-August the Government per- 
mitted a sharp rise in the price of a number of staple items. This was 
followed by a draft law on strikes and lock-outs which legalized only 
official strikes and hedged even this provision with a ban on occupa- 
tions. There was now a prospect that the xara would begin to use up the 
immense prestige which it had acquired as a result of 23 April, and 
become the agent of capitalist austerity and repression. Undoubtedly 
the over-riding internal problem confronting the second Provisional 
Government was the delicate balance of forces within the state machine, 
Though Spinola, to begin with, played a less active role, the Minister of 
Defence was still Firmino Miguel and the new Minister of Information 
was a supporter of Spinola. As we have seen, the July crisis allowed a 
situation of double or treble power to persist in the armed forces, with 
General Costa Gomes usually holding the balance. For example, at the 
time of the July crisis the mra had prepared a list of over 400 senior 
army officers known to be sympathetic to fascism. Yet it decided not 
to press home their victory over Spinola by insisting that these men be 
purged; the President threatened that he would resign and organize a 
storm of opposition to the Government if it did so. The maa did 
take steps to strengthen its immediate position with the formation of a 
special military entity known as copcon—the Continental Operations 
Command—bringing together a number of the most reliable units and 
entrusted with special responsibility for maintaining the authority of 
the Government in Portugal itself. copcon was assigned armo 
cars and tanks, parechutists, helicopters and a corvette. The Commander 
of this new force became Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho, organizer of 
25 April, now promoted to the rank of Brigadier and also Commander 
of the Lisbon Military District. copcon disposed of considerable fire- 
power, but this was far from being its only source of strength. Whatever 
the unresolved problems left by 25 April, the mFa’s action on that date- 
gave it great prestige with the Portuguese masses. Since the Copcon 
is widely known to be the direct instrument of the mera, it can often 
command public support in a difficult situation. The Government was 
to deploy it whenever confronted with a delicate problem. 


COPCON and the PSP 


On 12 August the prog agents imprisoned in their own former jail at 
Caxias broke out of their cells—with the evident collusion of their 
gaolers—and staged an occupation. An angry crowd soon assembled 
outside Caxias. Units of psp riot police appeared. Instead of ending the 
PIDE revolt they sought to drive back the crowd with customary brut- 
ality. The situation was only restored with the arrival of copcon who 
separated the psp from the crowd and then locked the POE agents 
back in their cells, The danger represented by the existence of the 
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psp and its ambivalent relationship to the Government was again 
illustrated on 14 August. The Government banned a demonstration 
called by the African students and the marchers’ meeting place was 
surrounded by copcon. The demonstrators therefore proceeded to 
march away to hold their meeting in the Rossio, one of Lisbon’s main 
squares. The population of Lisbon is not yet inured to the sight of 
demonstrations in the streets: they applaud, argue or join in according 
to their views. This demonstration, like others, began to swell as it 
approached the Rossio, with by-standers and even soldiers in uniform 
joining in. On reaching its destination it was immediately surrounded 
by units of the psp: the demonstration had left copcon territory and 
unwittingly marched into that of the psp. The psp also is not used to 
demonstrations and certainly not disposed to handle them gently. The 
demonstrators replied to harassment by throwing cobble stones and 
shouting “Down with the fascists’. The psp thereupon opened fire on 
the crowd, killing one demonstrator and wounding many others. 


COPCON was now frequently used to handle industrial disputes. The 
Timex Corporation, which has a plant at Caparica employing over 
3,000 miserably paid women workers, refused either to meet the wage 
demands made upon it or to seck personnel who had colluded with 
the prog. Indeed to begin with the Scottish managers of this company 
refused even to talk in Portuguese to the members of the strike com- 
mittee. The workers discovered two company executives sneaking 
out the back exit with suitcases full of watches, and instituted a strict 
control of all stocks, Since production at the Timex plants in Scotland, 
the United States and Portugal is linked, it is not possible to produce a 
whole watch at Caparica alone: no emulation of the French Lip workers 
was possible. The Timex plant is not a small one and the company was 
prepared to pay the Government’s minimum wage. In July copcon 
was sent in to restore control of the plant to the owners.4 


The Lisnave March 


In the last week of August the staff of the Jornal do Comercio occupied 
the offices of the paper and produced their own newsheet. They 
demanded the sameameato of the owner of the paper, Carlos Machado. 
COPCON moved in on 29 August and prevented further issues appearing. 
In early September a strike of the groundworkers of rap, the Portuguese 
airline, was also broken by the intervention of copcon—the airport 
workers had stopped all flights except that of an incoming delegation 





18 The management of Applied Magnetics at Secavem refused to consider the 


plant instead. This company specialises in the supply of magnetic beads for computer 
tape. The assembly of the heads is costly in labour but they can be transported very 
cheaply; hence fascist Portugal was an ideal location for it. In an attempt to prevent 
closure of the plant the workers occupied it, only to discover that the chief manager 
bad already decamped, taking with him all movable assets. As the plent is wholly 


‘was only rented by the company and the plant itself was constructed with the aid of a 
government grant, The equipment left behind ls of little value and then only to the 
parent company. To underline the lessons of this episode, Applied Magnetics 
promptly announced the establishment of a new assembly plant in South Korea. 
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of exiled Chilean trade unionists. Usually the interventions of copcan 
are grudgingly accepted and the copcon commanders involved mete 
out their idea of a just settlement: so far as economic demands are con- 
cerned, this often means that they instruct the employer to pay exactly 
half the wage rise that has been demanded. At ‘rap, the Copcon com- 
mander sought to end a go-slow subsequent to the strike by arresting 
15 leading militants. A demonstration of the entire workforce forced 
COPCON to release these militants a few days later, but rap thereupon 
announced 250 redundancies. As the rap workers had inflicted a signal 
defeat on the Caetano regime they enjoyed support from other 
groups of workers. When the Joreal do Comercio occupation was 
ended by copcon, all Lisbon newspapers except O Serolo missed one 
issue. There have been many other signs of growing working-class 
solidarity. 


Since the Communist Party has opposed most strikes it has lost support 
among those workers involved in struggles against thelr employers. 
The groups of the revolutionary left have gained some influence but 
the main consequence has been the growth of a militant class con- 
sciousness which is not hegemonized by any one group. Thus the 
LISNAVE yárds used to be regarded as a stronghold of the Communist 
Party: but the influence of the Party greatly declined following its 
opposition to the strike there in May. In the months following this 
strike the LISNAVE workers continued to press for a thorough sessa- 
sato of the managers who had colluded with the old order. On 12 
September they mounted a one day strike and demonstration march on 
the Ministry of Labour. The march was banned and army units sealed 
off the Ministry. But faced with the remarkably disciplined ranks of the 
workers and their supporters, the military units gave way. At the 
Ministry itself the workers handed in a communique which emphati- 
cally underlined that a consistent and consequent anti-fascism in 
Portugal today must also be anti-capitalist. 


The New Bonapartist Threat 


The growth of a revolutionary class consciousness among the most 
combative sections of the proletariat created utmost alarm among 
Portuguese capitalists. Moreover the pcp, worried by the threat to its, 
mass influence, had begun to abate its opposition to strikes. One of the 
phrases in the Lisnave communique declared that seseamente in the fac- 
tory was not a ‘secondary fight’. This was a direct riposte to the line 
then being maintained by the pcp. Since the Socialist Party is a much 
less coherent organization than the pcp, its local branches often support 
strikes and other forms of mass struggle. Indeed it might seem to the 
Portuguese capitalist or landowner that these parties, unable to control 
the struggle at the paint of production, nevertheless do succeed in 
arousing a certain antl-capitalist consciousness of the mass of the 
population not directly engaged in strikes. Both parties established 
offices in every Portuguese town, and in parts of the countryside. By 
late August the pcp was publishing a list of 100 Party offices throughout 
Portugal. We will later discuss the pcp and ps in more detail but, 
whatever their failings, the prospect of an elected Government domi- 


19 See Appendix to this article for the text. 
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nated by them was not one that recommended itself to the owners 
of the large consortia, 


On 22 August the representatives of Portuguese big capital presented 
to Vasco Gongalves their plan for a ‘modern, evolved and progressive 
capitalism’, Among those who personally visited the Prime Minister 
on this occasion were Jose Manuel de Melo, the main share-holder in 
cur, Manuel Ricardo Espirito Santo, main owner of the bank of that 
name, and Antonio Champalimand. The nub of their proposal was a 
five year project which they claimed would create 100,000 jobs and in- 
volve an investment of 120 million esemdos (approximately £50 million). 
They expressed the hope that projects of this sort could create an 
‘economic democracy’ which would complement the ‘political demo- 
cracy established on 25 April’. Shortly after this badly needed exercise 
in public relations, however, there were signs that domestic unrest and 
decolonization would trigger a new reactionary offensive and a new 
attempt at a Presidential putsch. Drawn into this offensive in one way 
or another were to be ‘progressive’ capitalists, partisans of the old 
ultra-colonialist lobby, landowners from the Alentejo, Northern 
caciqms, former chieftains of the Anp and Legido Portuguesa, the more 
right-wing members of the Junta, together with the monocled in- 
cumbent of the Presidential Palace and his retinue. These diverse 
reactionary forces were not partners in a single conspiracy; but for all of 
them a Bonapartist regime promised an end to the disruption they had 
known since April. Moreover the potential social base for such a 
regime does exist in contemporary Portugal: among urban petty 
bourgeois and petty functionaries and, above all, in the countryside 
among the small-holding peasantry of the North. Centres of clerico- 
fascist reaction like Bragança have yet to be affected by the upheavals 
that have swept Lisbon. As we have noted already, the Provisional 
Government had done little or nothing for the peasants or rural 
workers. 


IV The Defeat of Spinola 


After the formation of the Second Provisional Government rapid pro- 
gress was made towards decolonization in Africa, On 26 August an 
agreement was signed in Algeria on the transfer of powers to the 
PAIGC, and the independence of Guinea-Bissau was to be recognized 
on 10 September. On 6 September an agreement on Mozambique was 
signed in Lusaka—at the signing ceremony the Portuguese representa- 
tives, Mario Soares and Melo Antunes, and the rrermo delegation 
embraced one another. Two days later an ultra-colonialist white settler 
group seized Lourengo Marques. Spinola sent two representatives to 
negotiate with the leaders of the revolt while the wr held an emergency 
session and issued a communique strongly denouncing the white 
settlers. In Northern and Central Mozambique, where the main Portu- 
guese forces were concentrated, a joint expedition with FRELIMO Was 
formed to restore order in Laurengo Marques. The revolt was sup- 
pressed on 12 September. The direct transfer of power to the African 
liberation movements in Guinea and Mozambique was a disastrous 
development for all Portuguese colonial interests, Not only did it ex- 
clude Spinola’s schemes for a neo-colonial federation but it furnished 
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a menacing precedent for developments in Angola, by far the richest 
of the Portuguese colonies, where Portuguese capital hoped—and 
still hopes—to establish a quite different sort of independence from 
that which has been recognized in Guinea and Mozambique. 


In Portugal itself there were numerous signs of a mobilization by the 
forces of reaction, both inside and outside the Government. In late 
August Spinola claimed to have received an address from 703 officers, 
including members of the mra, claiming that the wra Co-ordinating 
Committee had been abusing its position and violating the established 
chain of command. In the first days of September a compromise 
formula was again reached whereby the armed forces were not answer- 
able to the Provisional Government but only directly to the Chief of 
Staff and, through him, to the President. Meanwhile there were indica- 
tions that the personnel of the fascist party were becoming active again. 
A raid by copcon on the headquarters of the so-called Partido do Pro- 
gresso in Oporto disclosed that this newly formed entity was run by 
former personnel of the ANP and Lagido Portuguesa and that it had lavish 
financial backing and a stockpile of weapons. Even more disturbing in 
its implications was the fact that General Luz Cunha had been released 
from house arrest and was engaged in meetings with his old friends, 
Franco Noguiera and Kaulze de Arriaga. On 10 September Spinola 
made a speech in which he warned of ‘growing anarchy’, and over- 
hasty decolonization. He called on the ‘silent majority’ to oppose the 
danger of “extremist totalitarianism of both left and right’. This speech 
was taken up by a mysterious coalition of reactionary forces, who called 
for a demonstration by the ‘silent majority’ in favour of President 
Spinola to be held in Lisbon on 28 September. Techniques of mobiliz- 
ing for a demonstration, familiar to Portuguese from past experience, 
were soon in evidence. Posters appeared all over Lisbon and other 
towns; they were handsomely printed and arrangements for putting 
them up were made by an advertising agency. Special trains and coaches 
were booked, the far-right Partido Liberal declared its support (among 
its more prominent members are large landowners from Alentejo) and 
other backers included former members of the Lagido Portugsesa. An 
international Horse Show and a bull fight, both held on 26 September 
and both attended by Spinola, were used to publicize the event. Out- 
side the bullring there were sharp clashes between the GNR and 2,000 
left-wing demonstrators. 


Night of the Barricades 


The campaign of the ‘silent majority’ aroused lively alarm in the rcp, 
the Socialist Party and other groups on the left. Using the framework 
of the cp, militia detachments were formed. On 26 September the 
Intersindical, the pcp and the Socialist Party put out a communique 
describing the demonstration as a threat to democracy and a manoeuvre 
by fascist forces to stage a comeback. It was intended as a “March on 
Lisbon’ to provide the setting for a new attempt at a Presidential Putsch. 
The transport workers, who well remembered the free transport tc 
sponsored rallies in the daya of the Caetano regime, refused to run the 
chartered coaches and special trains. 
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On the morning of Friday 27 September, Radio Renascença invited 
workers to ‘evening picnics’ on the main roads leading into Lisbon. 
Armed road blocks manned by the cos militia were established all round 
Lisbon later that day. There were similar mobilizations in many other 
towns, with all traffic going to Lisbon subject to search. One hearse stop- 
ped near Portela was found to be full of guns. Contact between the 
road blocks was maintained by means of walkie-talkie sets. The armed 
units manning these road blocks furnished a remarkable display of 
proletarian and socialist unity: they comprised members of the pcp, the 
Socialist Party, the Intersindical and the revolutionary groups of the 
far left. Despite the impromptu barricades around Lisbon, in many 
parts of the country there was evidently confusion about the role of 
President Spinola. He remained to some extent identified still with the 
events of 25 April: none of the forces inside the Government had ever 
attacked him or replied openly to his innuendos. In the days leading up 
to 28 September, the ma leadership sought to persuade Spinola to dis- 
associate himself from the proposed demonstration. Army intelligence 
said they had evidence of arms shipments from Spain, of secret training 
camps and of parallel plots to assassinate both Goncalves and Spinola. 
Spinola discounted this information, some of which may indeed have 
been embellished for his benefit. Meanwhile the demonstration had not 
been officially banned. 


‘The appearance of the road-blocks manned by armed workers appears 
to have alarmed Spinola and his supporters much more than the neo- 
fascist intrigues. At an emergency meeting in the Presidential Palace 
late on the evening of 27 September, orders were given for the road- 
blocks to be surrounded by Army units loyal to the President, and for 
the Communications Minister, Osorio Sanches, to take over control of 
all media. All newspapers were instructed to cease publication of their 
Saturday editions. Only radio Emissora Nacional was allowed to 
broadcast. The Minister himself read a communique over this station 
saying that the demonstration was to proceed in an orderly manner 
and that all road-blocks should be taken down. Vasco Gonçalves and 
Saraiva de Carvalho were summoned to the Presidential Palace. 


Moves towards a Putsch 


Early on the evening of 27 September 30 MFA leaders met in the Cova 
da Moura military HQ and laid plans for the arrest of 78 of the most 
prominent reactionaries: among them Luz Cunha, Kaulza de Arriaga, 
Franco Nogueira and Antonio Champalimaud. (The inclusion of 
Champalimaud was prompted by the discovery that Champalimaud 
vehicles had been put at the disposal of the demonstration). In an inter- 
view given to the Diario de Lisboa on 11 October, Saraiva de Carvalho 
gave a revealing account of the events of 27 and 28 September. He 
said that ‘the barricades affair had completely escaped the control of 
the forces of order’. corcon itself had a prepared plan to handle the 
demonstration but was not authorized to ‘press the button’ which 
would put this plan into effect. Saraiva de Carvalho did not arrive at 
the Belem Palace, to which he had been summoned, until z o’clock on the 
morning of 28 September. Vasco Gongalves had been there for some 
time arguing with Spinola and other members of the Junta. According 
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to Carvalho, ‘An extraordinary tension prevailed. I entered, optimistic as 
always and uttered a pleasantry but nobody laughed’. He describes Vasco 
Gongalves as ‘completely washed out’ after a violent altercation with 
Spinola, Galvão de Melo, Silverio Marques and Diogo Neto. ‘Our 
Prime Minister had been... well let us say they called him every sort of 
name. This was a very sad scene and contributed to the resignation of 
the three Generals.’ Units directly answerable to Spinola were drawn 
up all around the Belem Palace, including parachutists from the air- 
force. It became clear to Gongalves and Carvalho that they were not free 
men. There was much telephonic activity between the Palace and 
military units all over Lisbon and Portugal. These calls apparently did 
not produce the required result. The copcon units contacted insisted 
that they would only take orders from Carvalho. According to Carvalho 
‘their firm attitude finally convinced Spinola that the Armed Forces 
Movement was not something that he could dominate’, Eventually, 
around 5 o’clock in the morning, Carvalho was permitted to leave the 
Belem Palace. 


No newspapers appeared on the streets of Lisbon thet Satarday morn- 
ing and the radio stations broadcast the statement by Osorio Sanches. 
However at 8.30 Radio Clube Portugues came back on the air. It 
played ‘Grandola Morena’, theme song of 25 April The announcer 
then read a communique from the MFA saying that it was determined to 
carry through its Programme, and asking the population to remain on 
guard against the manoeuvres of reaction. COPCON units moved up to 
take over the road-blocks on the outskirts of Lisbon. Towerds mid- 
day a counter-demonstration assembled in the centre of Lisbon pre- 
pared to block the path of the ‘silent majority’. The initial core of this 
counter-demonstration was some 10,000 strong and included contin- 
.gents from LISNAVE end TAP. Shortly after 1 o'clock the Emissore 
Nacional broadcast a communique to the effect that the demonstration 
of the ‘silent majority’ had been banned by order of General Spinola_ 
As news came through of Spinola’s capitulation the counter-demon- 
stration, which had swelled in size, turned into a victory celebration. 


Spinola’s Resignation 


After Spinola’s decisive and humiliating defeat he remained for a little 
while longer the official resident of the Belem Palace. A communique 
issued by the Mra on Sunday 29 September insisted that there was n 
question of Spinola resigning. That evening a curious incident occurre: 
at the Sheraton Hotel. General Galviio de Melo arrived at the Hote 
ostensibly for a banquet on the rath floor given for an internationa 
Horse Show association. Workers in the hotel were already disturbe 
by the presence of three foreigners in the hotel who had behaved in : 
suspicious manner; one was a Chilean and the other two spoke goo 
Portuguese. Soon a large crowd assembled outside the hotel and in it 
lobby, demanding the arrest of the General and his friends and de 
nouncing the cra. Units from all three services arrived to maintait 
order. Eventually at 7 o’clock in the morning of 30 September Galvik 
de Melo, formally still a member of the Junta and air-force Chief o 
Staff, was taken to the headquarters of the Lisbon Military District 
Another indication of popular vigilance came with an announcemen- 
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later that day from the bank workers that they had frozen the accounts 
of all those who had been arrested over the weekend, corpcon announced 
that an enormous cache of arms had been seized in premises used by 
the backers of the ‘silent majority’. At a meeting of the Council of 
State held on 30 September, Spinola resigned. Spinola’s address to the 
Council was broadcast over television and radio. He declared that he 
had ‘leant over backwards in an effort to follow the principles which 
had led to the spirit of 25 April’ and went on to deliver a tirade against 
over-hasty decolonization, the lack of discipline among Portuguese 
workers, the collapse of constitutional authority and ‘inversion of 
structures’, the subversive infiltration of the media and the totalitarian 
designs of the forces in the Provisional Government. The Govern- 
ment did not make any immediate reply to Spinola’s broadside. In the 
evening Gongalves went on television and appealed for unity and 
otder, as did the newly appointed President, Costa Gomes, who 
insisted that despite his differences with Spinola he remained a ‘friend 
of 50 years’. That night a demonstration of 40,000 people assembled 
outaide the Belem Palace, chanting ‘Long Live the Provisional Govern- 
ment’, ‘Long Live the New President’ and “Death to the cra’. 


In the interview quoted above, Saraiva de Carvalho made the following 
judgement on the events of 27 and 28 September. ‘I knew I was not 
fighting against Spinola. That was never my intention and it never 
occurred to me to go against him or to make some sort of coup d'etat 
to remove him from power. It was he who was convinced of this.’ 
Carvalho can hardly have been as innocent of all thought of moving 
against Spinola as he claims. The fact thet the leaders of the mra find 
such disavowals necessary points to a continuing desire to conciliate 
those who respect Spinola and to avoid a public polemic with him. 
There remain sympathizers of the former President in the armed 
forces and in the sara itself. Within days of Spinola’s resignation Costa 
Gomes publicly lunched with him in a Lisbon hotel. 


Along with the three Generals, Colonel Firmino Mignel and Major 
Osorio Sanches were dropped from the Provisional Government; MFA 
sources suggested that these two were mainly responsible for the 
moves towards a putsch on the night of 27-28 September. The post of 
Minister of Defence was jointly assumed by Vasco Gongalves and 
Vitor Alves, both of them members of the wra Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. President Costa Gomes retained his post as Chief of Staff. The 
five replacements chosen after lengthy sessions of the MFA were 
Brigadier Fabião, the last Governor of Guinea, and Colonel Lopes 
Pires, a staff officer from an old military family (both have the reputa- 
tion of being anti-Spinola), and three air-force chiefs likely to be on the 
right of the military spectrum. 


The events of September, like those of July, were the product of an 
offensive by those who wished to cancel or curtail the essential con- 
quests of 25 April; the responses of the mra were predominantly 
defensive in character. This may have maximized support for the MFA 
leadership inside the officer corps but it minimized the eventual gains 
from Spinola’s defeat. The working-class mobilization against Spinola 
tipped the balance of forces against him at a crucial juncture. The 
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political and moral anthority of mass support was denied to Spinola and 
instead sustained the Provisional Government. But popular interven- 
tion was not encouraged to extend beyond this point. The record 
suggests that Spinola is a clumsy politician, but the manner in which he 
left will have alarmed and alerted the ‘silent majority’ of the officer- 
corps. The events of September were certainly a signal defeat for 
Spinola; but they were not tumed into a rout of the forces he repre- 
sented. 


The Cuban Parallel 


There are instructive parallels and contrasts between the mra’s clash 
with Spinola and Fidel Castro’s confrontation with President Urrutta 
in mid-1959. Urrutia had courageously opposed Batista and been 
nominated for the Presidency by Castro himself, but the Revolutionary 
Government came into conflict with Urrutia over the passage of the 
Agrarian Reform Law. As soon as the conflict arose Castro went on 
radio and television to announce that he had resigned after which he 
delivered a fulminating attack on Urrutia and called on all those who 
supported the Agrarian Reform to converge on Havana for a mam- 
moth demonstration. Over one million peasants and workers thronged 
the streets of the city and Urrutia was driven from office. In September 
this year Vasco Gongalves launched no similar open appeal to the 
Portuguese masses. The demonstrations of 28 and 29 September were 
rather a show of strength by the proletarian vanguard. Likewise the 
barricades of 27 September were erected largely on the initiative of the 
pcp and they were soon dismantled by copcon. Whatever other differ- 
ences there may be, one powerful factor inhibiting the leaders of the 
MFA—fot present in Cuba in 1959—is the presence of military struc- 
tures inherited virtually intact from the old order. 


The first act of the Provisional Government after Spinola’s resignation 
was to declare that Sunday 6 October, the anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Portuguese Republic in 1910, should be celebrated in novek» 
fashion by a mass work-in. No doubt this was in part conceived as a 
riposte to Spinola’s laments about anarchy. It was a clear success ange 
demonstrated the depth of popular support for the Provisional Govern- 
ment. At the anniversary celebration itself Costa Gomes declared that 
he was an old Republican. There was indeed historic significance in 
the commemoration. The Portuguese bourgeoisie was the last in 
Europe to opt of its own accord for the Republican form of Govern- 
ment. In 1908 the King and Crown Prince were assassinated by the 
Republicans, to the outrage of the rest of ruling-class Europe. A year ir 
which two Portuguese Presidents and two Prime Ministers have beer 
summarily removed from office lends a new resonance to Lenin’s 
comment on the events of 1908: ‘For our part we regret one thing— 
that the Republican movement in Portugal did not settle accounts witt 
all the adventurers in a sufficiently open and resolute manner... whar 
they have succeeded in doing so far in Portugal is only to frighten thx 
monarchy by the assassination of two monarchs, but not to destroy it.”2* 
Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 13, p. 472. The Portuguese Repablicans did in fac 


carry through a remarkable populist military coup against the monarchy on : 
Gecbee 1919, The igei of thie coup oats teal EEL iana E lea 
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What has happened in Portugal is a great deal more than the mere re- 
moval of Presidents and Prime Ministers; but it falls far short of a 
destruction of the apparatus created by fascism and protected by the 
agreement with Spinola. In the long run those who would like to 
reverse the verdict of April and September still have a powerful base 
within the state apparatus itself. 


V Results and Prospects 


The new President is an ambivalent symbol of continuity within the 
state machine. His background is that of a high functionary of the 
Estado Novo for over three decades. He was successively Commander 
of the anr, Under Secretary of State for Defence, Commander in Chief 
in Angola and Chief of Staff of the Portuguese Armed Forces. However, 
his declaration of Republican faith may not be insincere; he was even 
implicated in the April 1961 conspiracy against Salazar. When the 
ura discussed plans fora coup, their first choice as provisional President 
was Costa Gomes. In the crises of July and September he tried to 
mediate but then backed the wra. The Diario de Noticias commented 
after his appointment that ‘between Generals Spinola and Costa Gomes 
there is all the difference between an emotive and an intellectual. Two 
men, two styles but the objectives remain the same... . This excludes 
all alarmist hypotheses.’ This ingenuous assessment can be taken to 
mean that he will guarantee a respect for orderly transition by not 
trying to pre-empt the elections, but equally will oppose any generalized 
Saneamento of the state apparatus. 


For its part the Mra is clearly committed to the holding of elections. In 
an interview given immediately after the September events Vasco 
Gonçalves declared that this was a ‘point of honour’ for the mra. If 
there was a strong bourgeois party, capable of winning these elections, 
and if the world capitalist economy was heading for a prolonged and 
steady boom, then a bourgeois democratic regime could, perhaps, con- 
solidate itself in Portugal After all bourgeois democracy has so far 
survived in Italy, despite the fact that the state machine was inherited 
from fascism with even lest modification than has already taken place 
in Portugal. After 1948 the hegemony of Christian Democracy and the 
unfolding ‘economic miracle’ of Italian capitalism were able to contain 
both the struggles of the working class and the atavistic impulses of the 
possessing class until the late sixties. But has the Portuguese bourgeoisie 
the political capacity to produce some equivalent of Christian Demo- 
cracy amidst the wreckage of its past political formulas ? Moreover, has 
it the economic capacity to produce a ‘Portuguese miracle’ in the midst 
of generalized world capitalist recession? 


with the Republican secret societies, tho Freemasons and Carbonari. Once the 
garrisons of Lisbon and Oporto were seized, the rest of the country was taken over 
by telephone, In the subsequent decade and a half the leaders of the Republic sought 


by 
Govemmenta, did not come to its defence. Indeed at the time of the coup the Lisboa 
Municipal Council, which was dominated by the Soctalists, was at loggerheads with 
the Republican Government. 
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‘The Political Parties 


‘There are said to be over a hundred parties now setting up shop i 
Portugal, including five rival monarchist groupings and a very larg 
number whose names are based on a conjugation of the words Christian 
Democratic and Social. It is quite possible that some of these partie 
will gain deputies in the Assembly by virtue of the influence of loca 
notables. However the most serious contender as a focus for the righ 
and as a champion of bourgeois interests is the ppp (Partido Pople 
Democratico), already a part of the coalition in the Provisional Govern 
ment. The leaders of this party include Sa Carneiro, a lawyer fron 
Oporto, and Francisco Balsemão, owner of the weekly Expresso. Boti 
these men acquired a national reputation as more critical members of th. 
Assembly permitted by Caetano during the phase of liberalization. Th: 
party claims to be ‘social democratic’ and promises a ‘more just distri 
bution of riches in a non-totalitarian Portugal’. It will attract urba: 
middle-class support and could be the main beneficiary of the influenc 

of the cacigues in the Northern countryside. The Party expressed it 

disquiet at the circumstances surrounding Spinola’s resignation bu 
declared that it would stay in the Government ‘to defend democracy 

while public approval from Spinola could farther strengthen its positio: 

The ppp has only existed for three years, it has an uneven implantatio 

geographically, while its participation in the Provisional Governmet 

inhibits it from presenting a clear alternative to the Left. 


Although a Socialist Party was founded in Portugal in 1875, the preser 
bearer of this name was created only four years ago and prior t 
25 April had only a few hundred members. The Party was larget 
formed in the migration, though it did participate in the elections pe 
mitted by Caetano. Its main leader, Mario Soares, was arrested, in 
prisoned or deported a number of times. It has supplied five ministe, 
in the Provisional Government and this has enhanced its prestig 
though its leaders have had to neglect party-building because of the 
Government duties. As Foreign Minister, Mario Soares claims th 
credit for the progress of decolonization and has been much in tl 
public eye. The Minister of Justice is also a Socialist and has been ab- 
to take over Ministry buildings for use as Party offices. Party organ 
zation on the ground has attracted both honest militants and careeris 
hoping to dip their hands in the Government pork barrel. Mano 
Serra, 2 participant in the Beja revolt of 1962, organizes a left factic 
within the Party linked to a fishermen’s trade union, Another ‘aut 
nomous group’ (Gars) within the Party claims to function as a k 
caucus but its statement of principles proclaims adherence to ‘norc 
socialism’, Party members feel quite free to criticize Governme 
policies if they are unpopular and the Party’s rhetoric can be to the Ie 
of the pce. Mario Soares has sought to boost the prestige of the Par 
by arranging visits to Portugal for Mitterand, Altamirano and Brandt 


Although the Socialist Party should make a respectable showing in w 
elections, the Communist Party is 2 much more formidable organiz 


ti The Soctalist Party manifesto published in October calls for a Portuguese wi 
drawal from naro and urges extensive nationalization. 
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tion. It emerged from 48 years of clandestinity as the country’s only 
political party properly organized on a national scale. In the late 
twenties and early thirties it was able to inherit much of a strong 
anarcho-syndicalist tradition. It now has considerable support in the 
working-class areas of Lisbon, Setubal and Oporto. In the South it was 
successful during the thirties and forties in organizing agricultural 
workers. Many Portuguese towns now have a street or square 

after Catarina Eufemia, a pcp militant killed in 1947 by the GNR near 
Grandola. Popular knowledge of the ordeals of the pcp under the 
fascist regime earn it widespread respect. However, despite its great 
resilience, repression certainly took a cruel toll: on 25 April moet mem- 
bers of the pcp Central Committee were either in jail or in exile, and 
party membership was about 5,000. The pcp has a reputation among 
European Communist Parties for unreconstracted Stalinism: it 
strongly supported the occupation of Czechoslovakia. Party members 
were often involved in a more or less individual capacity in the military 
plots that developed in the Army. But by the late sixties there was a 
powerful current in the Party that believed its strategy to be too 
reliant on the emergence of a liberalizing wing of the regime. Under 
pressure from this opposition an armed wing of the Party known as 
ARA was formed in 1971; its actions were not very successful, 


April 25 was greeted by the Party as a vindication of the thesis that 
there was a patriotic and democratic wing of the armed forces. This 
category was taken to include Spinola as well as the wra—auntil 
September the pcp engaged in no open attacks on the General. At first 
the Party went to extraordinary lengths to placate all sections of the 
military, combating eruptions of proletarian militancy. Strikes and 
occupations were denounced as ‘manocuvres by those interested in 
counter-revolution and the return of fascism’. In late May the pcp 
Minister of Labour went so far as to organize a mass rally directed 
against all strikes in general and the Postal Workers strike in particular. 
Compared with other pcp mobilizations this was a flop, attracting less 
than 5,000 demonstrators in the centre of Lisbon; despite a barrage of 
official propaganda for it. The formation of the Second Provisional 
Government was followed by a modification in the line of the pcp. 
The Minister of Labour was no longer a member of the rcp, so it was 
not directly implicated in every strike. The pcp press began to report 
strikes more sympathetically and the draft decree on strikes and lock- 
outs made public in August was criticized in restrained terms. Despite 
the great influence of the Party its main paper, Araste, is still a weekly, 
so that it does not have to take an immediate position on every con- 
flict. It did, however, support the various interventions by copcon 
and oppose solidarity actions with the strikes at rap and the Jorxal do 
Comercio. The pcp remains predominant in the Intersindical through 
the network of militants which it built up under the former regime. 
Although it is the only national federation of trade unions, with a paper 
membership of over a million, the Intersindical does not integrate a 
number of large and militant sections of the working class. 


The pcp’s role in the Government and its line towards strikes is, of 
course, a consistent expression of its strategy. It strongly maintains 
that the present democratic stage of the Portuguese revolution is 
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quite distinct from the socialist stage and it postpones the latter to an 
indefinite future. The development of working-class organization and 
consciousness from below is not seen as essential for uprooting the 
state structures bequeathed by the fascist regime. The pcp understands 
that the peculiar past of the local bourgeoisie makes bourgeois 
democracy a very fragile plant in Portugal: it therefore seeks to ensure 
that the masses do not place any strain upon it. The fatal flaw in pcp 
strategy is not that it sees democratic tasks as having primacy in the 
aftermath of 25 April, but rather its belief that these tasks could be 
accomplished without an assertion of independent proletarian power. 
The Communists believe that the mra will be the decisive force for 
democratizing Portuguese society, with the pcp and other workers’ 
organizations playing a useful auxiliary role, as on the night of the 
barricades. That is why it has opposed itself to the strike movement, 
even though the question of seseameato has been the most consistent 
theme of these workers struggles. In fact, with few modifications, 
Troteky’s comments on the strike movement following the collapse 
of the monarchy in Spain in 1931 apply to the present upsurges in 
Portugal: “The overwhelming majority of the Spanish proletariat does 
not know what organization means. During the time the dictatorship 
lasted, a new generation of workers grew up, lacking in independent 
political experience, The revolution awakens—and in this lies its force 
—the most backward, downtrodden, the most oppressed toiling masses. 
The strike is the form of their awakening. By means of the strike, various 
strata and groups of the proletariat announce themselves, signal to one 
another, verify their own strength and the strength of their foe. One 
layer awakens and infects another. All this together makes the present 
strike wave absolutely inevitable. Least of all do the communists have 
to be afraid of it, for this is the very expression of the creative force of 
the revolution. Only through these strikes, with all their mistakes, 
with all their “excesses” and “exaggerations”, does the proletariat rise 
to its feet; assembly itself as a unit, begin to feel and to conceive its 
as a living historical force.’ Opposing itself to the surge of worker 
militancy, the pcp has instead directed all its energies to party building 
and the official process of sessameato from above. 


The main instrament of party building has been the staging of a series 
of comicios in every town and district, expounding the pcp’s policies and 
appealing for recruits. These meetings are mounted in a large hall, 
decorated with red flags, portraits of Cunhal and Lenin, slogans sup- 
porting the ma and a party emblem that cunningly integrates the 
hammer and sickle into the Portuguese national flag, one of its back- 
ground colours being red. The meetings invariably attract a very large 
audience and the platform speakers comprise a representative selection 
of local and national pcp leaders. With varying emphasis the speakers 
will celebrate the results of 25 April, warn of the manoeuvres of the 
reactionaries, urge the importance of continuing on the democratic 
road and say very little about concrete, immediate problems. The 
term ‘reactionaries’ is used in a highly generic sense and it is rare that 


® Leon Trotaky, “The Role of Strikes in a Revolution’, The Spanish Revedatson (1931-9), 
New York 1974, p. 159. 
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there will be a specific reference to local employers, police chiefs or 
notables of the old order still in official positions. Between April and 
September the role of Spinola was not explicitly discussed. At the same 
time, little is said about either the nature of capitalism or the prospect of 
socialism. The audience is not invited to contribute or to ask questions. 
When interest in the platform oratory flags, as it soon does, a claque of 
militants who travel with the speakers lead the audience in singing 
Avante Camarada and chanting slogans.® 


The pcp sets great store by its opportunity to participate in the official 
saneamento process at local level. Out of a total of 300 municipal councils, 
over 200 had been reconstructed by September. In as many as half of 
these the pcr is now a predominant influence. ‘The new local adminis- 
trations are not elected. Sometimes a meeting to ratify the new council is 
held, but that is all. The ratification that matters is that which emanates 
from the Ministry of Internal Administration in Lisbon. The Minis- 
ter, Magalhães Mota, is a member of the ppp and there are invariably 
wrangles behind the scenes about the shares of the new council appor- 
` tioned to the different parties. In Setubal, the Socialist Party com- 
plained in August that the pce appropriated nearly all places on the 
council for itself and its supporters. In Oporto, the pcp and Socialist 
Party complained that the rrp and its supporters took for themselves 
the lioms share of seats on the council, The cpz—now re-named 
upp or Portuguese Democratic Movement—has sent educational 
teams to some rural areas to impart the elements of democracy to the 
local population. Although the pcp remains the hegemonic force within 
the xor, it is not 2 simple instrument of party policy and contains many 
independents who are convinced that democratization is the essential 
task in Portugal today. The demonstrator killed in the Rossio in August 
was a member of the upp, though the pcp had opposed the demonstra- 
tion. Usually the more vigorous examples of semeasrento are the work of 
such MDP militants. 


A recurrent problem for pcp strategy is that it manages to alarm and 
provoke the possessing classes without correspondingly stimulating 
and mobilizing the working class and peasantry. The comistos of the 
pcp seem like veritable soviets to the anxious bourgeois; as is so often 
the case, the ruling classes have a much keener awareness of the poten- 
tlalities of the situation than the traditional leaders of the oppressed 
masses. The pcp’s skill at promoting its influence in the corridors 
of the state machine inspires lively fears of a red takeover which are 
not at all assuaged by the pcr’s declaration of faith in democratic 
principles. In the course of its activities the pcr does recruit many new 
members and inspires in the populace the deference accorded to a 
Governmental power. Party offices are filled with a queue of suppli- 
cants who need a pension entitlement confirmed or who would like 
water piped to their berraca. But none of this promotes the independent 


D At a comice I attended in Sesimbra the only speakers to make an impact on the 


of the other speakers were soon drowned in conversation since an audience of this 
sort will not alt in silence if it is bored. 
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organization and initiative of the working masses, nor does it enable 
them to identify the class enemy, and its instruments. Thus the reaction- 
ary offensive in September was allowed to build up considerable 
momentum before the pcp saw the necessity of changing its tactics. 
Even on this occasion a bold appeal to proletarian self-defence was_ 
still subordinated to the strategic line of leaving it to the MFA to resolve 
the crisis. In a somewhat similar way the defence of Madrid during the 
Spanish Civil War, with the pcx’s celebration of the example of Petro- 
grad and resort to revolutionary mobilization of the masses, betokened 
no fundamental revision of the strategy of the Popular Front.* 


On z0 October the pcp held its seventh congress, the first since the 
founding congress to have taken place in conditions of legality. It was 
attended by 1,000 delegates and 3,000 observers; party membership 
was unofficially said to be in the region of 40,000. The class composition 
of the congress delegates was: workers 51-5 per cent; employees 23-8 
per cent; intellectuals 12 per cent; peasants 2 per cent; students 5-4 per 
cent. Women comprised 12-5 per cent of the delegates and those under 
30 nearly 46 per cent. There was very tight security at the congress and 
most delegates only knew where it was to take place 24 hours before- 
hand. The congress was a one day affair in which the keynote speech 
was delivered by Alvaro Cunhal. He argued that the term ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ should be removed from the party’s programme on 
the grounds that the term ‘dictatorship’ aroused too many bad memor- 
ies; the spirit of the concept would continue to guide the party, he 
insisted. The most important aspect of his speech was his definition of 
the party platform for the coming elections. He annonnced an ‘urgent 
platform’ of economic measures: State requisition of uncultivated land, 
more taxes on the rich, an easing of the fiscal burden on the poor. The 
most novel feature was a reversal of the usual line on national and 
foreign capital. Cunhal declared that foreign capital was welcome in 
Portugal, but that the position of the big Portuguese monopolies would’ 
have to be challenged. ‘Half a dozen families control everything in 
Portugal. We cannot allow ourselves to be strangled by six families.’ 


‘The Far Left 


The existence of groups to the left of the pcp undermines its ability to. 
control and domesticate the class struggle. The most important of 
these is the Movimento da Esqmerda Socialista (MES). The Mes emerged 
from the coe coalition which fought the 1969 elections and its original 
nucleus were mainly Catholics. It has considerable strength among the 
textile and engineering workers, where its militants have led strikes 
both before and since 25 April. Some young officers are sympathetic to 
mus (the two who refused to move against the Postal Workers were 
members). The mes now declares itself a revolutionary Marxist move- 
ment. It does not yet possess a newspaper of its own; but a recent 
comicio in Lisbon attracted 15,000 militants. 2 


There are two far left groups which emerged from armed struggleagainst 
the Caetano regime; the LuAR, a semi-anarchist grouping led by the 
™ Cf P. Broué and E. Témime, Revelation and Ciril War in Spain, London 1972, 
chapter 10, 
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urban guerrilla Palma Inacio (the singer Zeca Afonso is 2 member); and 
the PRP Brigadas Revo/ectonerias, which claims to combine the teachings 
of Rosa Luxemburg, Trotsky and Mao. The Brigadas have a well pro- 
duced weekly paper, Revolugdo, which in the present climate of popular 
interest in politics sells widely in the South. Apart from these groups 
the far left is dominated by more orthodox Maoist formations, mainly 
founded by those who have split from the pcp. The largest of these, 
the mrp, is a truculently sectarian organization. It expended much 
effort covering the walls of Lisbon and other towns with its own name 
and slogans of limited appeal such as ‘Death to Revisionism’ and ‘Long 
Live Stalin’. The 6 June issue of Late Popstar carried the headline 
‘Revisionism in Power Means Social Fascism in Power’. The mapp 
insists that 25 April has brought no real changes to Portuguese 
political life. Not surprisingly it has become isolated from any signi- 
ficant mass base. On 7 August the wrrr held a rally in the Rossio to 
protest against the imprisonment of the editor of the Lats Popslar: 
when the copcon moved in to break up this rally the onlooking crowd 
of several thousands applauded. The other Maoist groups, including 
the Grito do Povo which is stronger in the North, do not have the truly 
demented political line of the warr, but are very primitive none- 
theless. The politics of these groups, and even of the mnre, has a cer- 
tain attraction for disillusioned pcp militants since it is articulated in 
terms familiar to them: invocations of Stalin and insistence that the 
democratic revolution is quite distinct from the socialist revolution. 


Though mas is more ambitious, the other far left groups rarely involve 
themselves in the class struggle outside the point of production. They 
do not intervene in the official process of sassamento, seeking to give 
ita genuinely democratic character, since they regard this as the proper- 
ty of the Government parties. They display little interest in the move- 
ment for transforming education or the agitation against the divorce 
laws. They do not normally attend comisios or demonstrations organized 
by other groups or parties. On the industrial front, the far left urges the 
need for elected strike committees and other advanced methods of 
struggle. The organization of a permanent trade-union structure is left 
to the Intersindical. Since most of these groups are quite small a certain 
concentration of effort is understandable. But one of the smallest 
revolutionary groups, the Lcr, Portuguese section of the Fourth 
International, has vigorously taken up the importance of elections to a 
Constituent Assembly, and the need for democratization based on 
proletarian class struggle. There is otherwise a definite tendency for 
the far left to be allergic to any calls for elections or democracy, since 
these are thought to be a bourgeois trap. This allergy is most definitely 
not shared by the majority of Portuguese workers. Although the pcp 
strategy for the democratic revolution is quite misconceived, its em- 
phasis on the centrality of this question certainly helps it to retain its 
mass support. Trotsky, again in his writings on Spain, attacked ‘anti- 
parliamentary cretinism’—a malady which notoriously afflicts much of 
the new current that has emerged in Europe since the late sixties. The 
Portuguese far left all too often adopts positions identical to those of 
the Comintern’s Third Period. In 1931, Trotsky attacked the Comin- 
tern’s line on Spain for concentrating exclusively on the class struggle 
at the point of production and ‘ignoring the political surroundings and 
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the revolutionary democratic tasks’. He added: ‘By speaking asf of the 
seven hour day, of factory committees and arming the workers, by 
ignoring “politics” and by not having a single word to say in all its 
articles about elections to the Cortes, Prerda goes all the way to meet 
anarcho-syndicalism, fosters it, covers up for it.... To counter-pose. 
the slogan of crming the workers to the reality of the political processes 
that grip the masses at their vitals means to isolate oneself from the 
masses—and the masses from arms. The night of 27 September 
proved a copy-book illustration of the point that Trotsky was insisting 
upon: the Portuguese far left found itself obliged to man barricades 
established by armed squads of the despised revisionists! 


At present it is not clear whether any of the far left groupings will take 
part in the coming elections, except perhaps mes, although a propor- 
tional representation system will be used. Whether or not this is the 
case, the outcome of the elections will be critical in shaping the future 
course of the class struggle in Portugal, whilst the intense interest of 
the masses will provide an invaluable opportunity for revolutionary 
agitation and organization. The far left could use its strength among 
advanced workers and students to reach out to the great mass of the 
oppressed and exploited, including workers in the more backward anda 
smaller factories, the agricultural labourers on the estates in the Soutb. 
and the debt-ridden peasantry of the North. If the tasks of the demo- 
cratic revolution in Portugal are to be carried through, this can only be 
by e mobilization of the mass of workers and peasants in defence oi 
their own class interests: universal and free education and health 
services, a moratorium on all peasant debts, expropriation of the large 
Southern estates, full democratic rights for soldiers, workers’ control of 
industry, nationalization of all those companies which cannot meet tht 
demands of their work-force. Such a programme would have to bx 
guaranteed from below by workers’ and peasants’ committees capable o 
challenging the repressive organs of the old order. Untrammelle 
popular organization is the only way of fully tapping the immens 
political potential represented by the worker and peasant masses anc 
attracting to them all those forces prepared to carry through the demo 
ctatic revolution to its conclusion: socialism. 


Politics of the MFA 


The role of the ura leaders in the coming elections is still unclear. If, » 
seems likely, Spinola openly champions a political grouping, then it wi 
be hard for Vasco Gonçalves and other mra leaders to remain aloo 
They could well form part of an electoral bloc with the Socialist Part 
and the pcp. On their own it has been estimated that the pcp and tb 
Socialists will each gain around 20 per cent of the vote. But ther 
remains the influence of the Church and local cacigues over the peasantr 
—even without the intervention of Spinola the outcome of any futur 
elections is uncertain. This will increase the pressure on the MFA t 
itself join the fray, since its prestige could prove electorally decisiv» 
Most of the known mra leaders generally support the positions of tk 





B Leon Trotsky, “The Spanish Revolution and the dangers threatening it’, op. cit 
p- 117. 
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socialists or the pcp, perhaps especially the latter because they are more 
coherent. Gongalves is said to have been close to the pcp in the past, 
Antunes is thought to be an admirer of the Cuban revolution. However, 
even those mA officers close to the pcp would be quite capable of in- 
dependent political initiatives. Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho holds crucial 
military commands but no government post. In an interview with 
Stern he was asked whether the mra would participate in the elections 
as a party. He replied: ‘No, we are soldiers not politicians. Maybe it 
will be necessary to build up, side by side with the elected ctvilian 
Government, a sort of military Government to guarantee our young 
democracy. For 48 years there has been complete darkness in our 
country; we do not intend to risk any return of the shadows.”6 Car- 


valho also said: “we are only thinking of nationalizing Portuguese com- 
panies, most of all the companies of the big families such as Melo, 


Champalimaud, Espirito Santo . . . foreign companies are going to 
operate as usual. They do not need to fear nationalization.’ Carvalho’s 
preoccupation with foreign reaction to events in Portugal also emerged 
in another interview with the Portuguese O Seso Wastrado; it contained 
one of the most remarkable assesaments of American policy to have 
come from a NATO officer: “We know that the cra is a serious problem; 
the Americans have a morbid terror of communism and, as you know, 
they deploy a series of organizations to struggle against it . . . The CIA, 
which uses the most incredible methods—you only have to look at 
Chile—is the most dangerous of these, but it is not the only one: NATO 
is another organization created to combat communism.”6 


The main problem posed for the wpa leadership by any political en- 
gagement is that the mra itself is still a heterogeneous body. Men like 
Almeida Bruno and Mario Monge who in the past supported Spinola 
remain prominent members of the wa. Certainly the new members of 
the Junta nominated by the mra suggest a continuing Spinolist in- 
fluence within it. Moreover the mra remains an officers’ movement; 
there have only been isolated cases of general assemblies of the rank 
and file, and the leadership of the mra have so far proved highly 
nervous of popular initiatives. Apart from the political currents within 
the mra itself, there is the still powerful figure of General Costa Gomes 
and the great majority of the officer corps who are not integrated into 
the ura. Finally, outside the conventional armed forces there remain 


the paramilitary formations. 
After the Elections 


Assuming the elections do take place, there will presumably be some 

um between the deliberations of the Constituent Assembly 
and the subsequent formation of a Government, perhaps after another 
round of elections. Should this process prove protracted or ambiguous 
in its results, then the conditions might exist for a new attempt to 
impose a Bonapartist solution, with some other candidate playing 
Spinola’s role. If the bourgeois parties do well in the elections, or if 
the ppp does well enough to dominate any Government formed, then 
there could be a temporary stabilization of relations between the classes. 


14 Stern, 10 October 1974. 
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However the most likely development is an electoral victory for the 
forces represented in the present Government. If a new version of the 
present Provisional Government does indeed emerge from the elec- 
toral process, then it will confront a potentially explosive situation both 
at home and in Africa. The destiny of Angola has yet to be decided and 
as we have seen the colonial and settler interests are much more deeply 
entrenched there than was the case in Mozambique. Moreover, to the 
extent that there is successful disengagement from Africa, the relation- 
ship of forces in Portugal itself could shift to the advantage of the 
tight. So far the mra has drawn much support from the widespread 
desire for a Portuguese withdrawal, especially among the families of 
the one hundred thousand troops in Africa. The return of military units 
from Guinea, Mozambique and perhaps Angola, may weaken the 
position of the ura Co-ordinating Committee, though this is unclear. 
The retum of any appreciable number of settlers would certainly re- 
inforce the right. On the economic plane the loss of the colonies will 
create serious problems. The Portuguese balance of payments deficit 
will no longer be covered by the earnings of Mozambiquan workers in 
South Africa or the trading surplus of Angola. The world capitalist 
recession will affect both exports and the remittances of migrant 
workers. In Portugal itself the social measures and anti-monopoly 
rhetoric of the Government parties is likely to encourage an ‘invest- 
ment strike’ and widespread lay-offs in industry and agriculture. In the 
prevailing circumstances this would lead to strikes, factory occupations 
and land seizures. 


The chosen strategy of the forces in the present Government will be 
more appeals to the masses to observe strict restraint, continuing 
attempts to conciliate centres of reaction in the State machine and 
settler interests in Angola, and appeasement of the imperialist states. 
At the same time there will be manoeuvres to strengthen the position of 
the left within the State. The policies of the Provisional Governm 

in October included all these elements. Colonel Firmino Miguel was 
permitted to continue as the Portuguese representative in the negotia- 
tions over Angola; these negotiations continued to centre on an agree- 
ment with Mobutu and Holden Roberto. Costa Gomes and Soares 
were dispatched to Washington to reassure the us Government that its 
vital interests were not threatened. Meanwhile copcon embarked on an - 
extensive security operation in the North during the course of which 
several hundred rightists were arrested. 


A Peravian Solution ? 


Some commentators have speculated on the possibility of a 
‘Peruvian’ outcome to the present political situation. This is conceived 
of as a stable alliance between ‘progressive’ military leaders and the 
Communist Party. There are however insuperable obstacles to any 
Portuguese imitation of the Peruvian model. Firstly the political 
parties and groups of the left are much stronger in Portugal than in 
Peru, forcing upon them a more prominent political role than the Peru- 
vian variant allows for. Secondly, those sections of the left in Pern who 
have reconciled themselves with the Velasco regime have done so 
in the name of a nationalist alliance against imperialism; both the 
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pcp and the leaders of the mFA have rejected such a conception. Thirdly, 
the Portuguese economy will be navigating much rougher waters than 
the Peravian Government has so far had to confront: and even in Peru 
there is an increasingly militant development of class struggle. Finally, 
the mass of Portuguese have a vety powerful attachment to their 
newly won democratic rights; this is the ultimate and most intractable 
barrier to a ‘Peruvian’ solution. There remains the possibility that the 
ura and pcp will seck to establish a strong regime based on unity 
against the menace of reaction and a thoroughgoing restabilization of 
Portuguese capitalism, at the eventual cost of popular support. Such a 
regime would demand an increasingly vigorous suppression of workers 
struggles of the left and of the democratic rights in whose defence the 
Government had been formed. If the leaders of the ma and pcp have 
the ambition of constructing a stable bourgeois democracy, as they 
eornetimes claim, it would have to be built against the intrigues of the 
local bourgeoisie, the conspiracies of former fascists and their friends 
in the armed forces, the hostility of imperialism and the trend of world 
economy. All these forces would have to be defeated without mobilizing 
the mass of workers or peasants for their own class interests. Such a 
vision is, in its own way, just as unreal as Spinola’s phantasy of a 
decolonization that would somehow leave ‘Portuguese space’ intact. 


The pcp wants to dismantle the remaining structures of the fascist 
State but is frightened by the uninhibited mass struggle that alone can 
achieve this. The psp, GNR and military hierarchy cannot be conjured 
away by intrigue or manoeuvre in the corridors of Government—they 
must be shaken and shattered by an untrammelled assertion of popular 
sovereignty. The emergence of a strong workers’ power would offer 
the best chance of winning over a large part of the armed forces. The 
liberation movements have given a signal lesson in this matter. Their 
14 years of struggle were the prime cause of 25 April. Despite the fact 
that the new Government proclaimed the need for decolonization, the 
liberation movements continued to fight until this was embodied in 
definite agreements. In this way they foiled Spinola’s demagogy and 
helped to bring about his downfall. 


Up to the present the energy for transforming political structures in 
Portugal has come primarily from the African liberation movements, 
with populer mobilizations in Portugal itself playing a secondary role. 
In the future this energy can only come from within Portugal, from 
the Portuguese class struggle. Already it is clear that imperialism is 
alerted to the danger which it faces: cra activity hes greatly increased, 
and Kissinger is reported to have told Costa Gomes that a “Union of 
the Left’ in Portugal was not acceptable to the United States.?” The 
plan to guarantee the holdings of foreign capital will do nothing to 
deflect imperialism from its counter-revolutionary designs: it will 
simply further aggravate the Government’s relations with workers in 
the foreign-owned sector. After the events of April and September the 


37 Vernon Walters, deputy director of the cra, visited Portugal in August; cf 
Godfrey Hodgson and William Shawcross, ‘Destubilisation’, Sanday Times 27 October 
1974- 
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possessing classes in Portugal will calculate that the successful con- 
clusion of the democratic revolution would be their death warrant; 
they will therefore search for every method of defeating it, even if it 
means wading through a river of blood. But Portugal need not be 
another Chile or another Spain. The relationship of class forces and the 
international conjuncture are new ones and, above all, the experience of 
Chile and Spain can be a lesson—anot a destiny. 


Appendix 
LISNAVE Workers’ Communique 


In struggling to rid the Lisnave management of its fascists, the workers have 
become aware that they are not only fighting for the downfall of the fascist structure 
inside Lienave, but also against the whole of the exploiting ruling clase. 

In this way the workers of Lisnave are joining with the brave fight of tar, of 
Jornal de Commercie, of Siderurgia, of Texmalhas, backing all the struggles from North 
to South, and leaving the narrow walls of the factory to come onto the streets and 
show: 

‘That our fight to rid ourselves of fascists is not a secondary fight, it is a principal 

struggle because it is part of the permanent fight against all the forms of fascism 
being constently generated by capitalem. 
That where there is initiative and organized struggle by the oppressed classes, the 
forces of reaction retreat. Where there is leck of vigilance on the part of the people, 
the counter-revolutianary forces advance and wipe ont the freedoms already 
achieved, 


That we support all the laws and measures of the Provisional Government which 
help to increase the freedom of the workers, and of the peoples exploited and 
oppressed by Portuguese Colonialism. 

That we do not back the Government when it comes out with entl-working class 
laws which undermine the struggles of workers against capitalist exploitation. 

That we shall actively fight the strike the ‘strike law’ because it is 2 big blow to the 
freedom of the workers. 

‘That we reject the ‘lock-out lew’ as a law against the workers and for the 
thon of the capitalista, granting to the bosses the freedom to starve thousands of 
workers, 

Because we know that the 120 million escudos, are not, 28 claim the Melos, 
Champelimands, Quinas & Company, to create 120 thousand jobs, but to create 
better conditions under which to exploit the workers. 

That we reject all attempts, no matter from where they come, to sabotage and 
divide the working masses in their fight against fascism & capitalism. 

That wo support the Armed Forces so long as they support the struggles of the 
oppressed and exploited classes against the oppressing and exploiting classes. 

LIENAVE WORKERS PURGE FASCISTS 
DEATH TO PIDB—DBATH TO FASCISM 
RIGHT TO sTRIKE—rES! 

LOCK OUT—No! 
SOLIDARITY WITH THE COMRADES ON STRIKE 


NEW FROM YALE 


ORWELL AND THE LEFT 
ALEX ZWERDLING 


In this unusually sensitive blend of literary and political 
analysis, Alex Zwerdling uses Orwell’s deep commitment to a 
litical philosophy as a starting point in assessing Orwell’s 
ife and career. He shows how Orwell’s experiments in a variety 
of genres—realistic novel, documentary, essay, fantasy—were 
all attempts to ‘make political writing into an art,’ and he 
illuminates the close link between Orwell’s literary choices and 
his political ideals and tactics. 
Mr Zwerdling traces the evolution of Orwell’s political ideas 
in detail from his early liberalism to his later socialism, and 
finally to the increasing pessimism that threatened his political 
commitment altogether. He shows that Orwell in his mature 
work tried to reform the Left from within and to find a socialist 
faith rooted in his own experience and observation rather than 
in ideology. 


220 pages £5-00 


THE POLITICS OF RIGHTS 
Lawyers, Public Policy, and Political Change 
STUART A. SCHEINGOLD 


In this book about the role that lawyers and litigation play in 
efforts to alter the course of public policy the basic question 
raised is whether legal tactics can be useful in redistributing 
pora and influence and thus in promoting political change. 

Scheingold first analyses the ideological appeal of the law— 
the myth of rights, then investigates the political opportunities 
stemming from this belief in the law, and finally adds a sober 
assessment of the costs and benefits of legal tactics. 


240 pages £5-00 


Yale University Press 


20 Bloomsbury Square London WC1A 2NP 
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Urban Guerilla Warfare 
In Latin America 


James Kohl and John Litt 


This book provides the first systematic examination of urban guerilla warfare In Latin America. 
The authors state In the Introduction that news media In general have portrayed Latin American 
revolutionaries merely as terrorists : the guerillas ‘have been presented In the media... with 
no sense of thelr history, direction or socla! context... It ls the purpose of this book to redress 
this distortion and suggest the origins, development, strategy and tactics of urban guerilla 
warfare In Latin America.’ An introductory essay traces the rise of urban guerilla warfare, ‘the 
latest stage In the struggle for social reform’ In Latin America and shows how the shift to this 
strategy followed the decline of foqgu/smo, a Cuban-Insplred form of rural guerilla warfare. 
The authors focus on Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina; In a sarias of studies, they examine the 
political and economic backdrop to urban guenila warfare In these countries; list the major 
guerilla organizations In each country; provide a chronology of events detailing guerilla 
actions; and supply a collection of documents, most of them written by the guerillas them- 
selvos. : 

£6-28 


Protest and Response in Mexico 


Evelyn P. Stevens 


This study of political change reaches political science to Include an examination of social 
custom: a penetrating review of the elaborate communications-and-loyaltles network In 
contemporary Mexican soclety and the way In which this and other cultural factors affected 
recent protests and the nature of the government response to them. Before analysing three 
notable strikee—those of the railroad workers In 1958-59, the doctors In 1964—65 and the 
students In 1968—Dr Stevens describes the nature of the hidden and apparent relations 
which, Interwoven with the formal and legal Institutions of the country, greatly Influenced 
the policy choices of the government as weil as those of the strikers. She also describes the 
nature of government-union relations before the great strikes and shows how the instigation 
of a kind of confrontation politics brought out the hard hand of Institutional machismo in a 
government whose stability had traditionally relied In part upon the apathy of the citizens. 
£9-00 


The M.I.T. Press 


126 Buokinghem Palace Road 
London SW1 








John Berger 


Directions in Hell 


Geneva today is a town of 250,000 inhabitants. Its population 15 years ago was 

«95,000. Geneva is not an industrial centre: it is a centre of paper work, of con- 
tacts, deals, plans, treaties, agreements, reports. Most of these emanate from 
organizations dedicated in one way or another to international co-operation and 
«xchange: the United Nations, the International Red Cross, the International 
iabour Office, etc. Beside the governmental international agencies, there are 

«lso many multinational companies and banks. Geneva—perhaps more ex- 
‘lusively than any other town in Europe—is a capital of words: words written 
n reports and on cheques: spoken words, interpreted and recorded. All of them 
celate to what is happening in the rest of the world; and many of them go out 
nto the world as recommendations. During the last 15 years the number of 
words has much increased and, correspondingly, the town has grown. 
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This is particularly evident to the north, in the area around the origina 
League of Nations building and the new airport. Here new offices, 
new flats for their employees, new shops, new hotels for delegates, nev 
roads and new parking-lots have extended far into what, 15 years ago. 
were woods and fields. At that time the rain and snow which fel 
soaked into the earth. Today, in the new built-up area, the gutter watex 
has to be run away. The existing drains and catchments for the nortl 
of the town are already overworked. The town and canton of Genev: 
therefore instructed their engineering department to work out a plan. 


The plan was ambitious and progressive. It foresaw continuing growth 
it considered the question of pollution: it resisted the temptation of : 
merely ad boc and temporary solution and it was not timid about in 
vesting the taxpayers’ money. The estimated cost of the new plan wa: 
£5 million. (It will cost far more.) It proposed a drainage system whicl 
would serve, not only the new suburbs, but all that part of Genev: 
which lies on the right bank of the lake. 


To install drainage at street level would have seriously dislocate: 
traffic—local and internationel—over 2 period of years. It would als 
have rendered new building more difficult—by overcrowding the net 
work of pipes and services just below the surface. So the plan envisage: 
tunnelling thirty or more metres underground. 


One tunnel was to run for 5 km under the town and would collect al 
the rain and gutter water of the right bank and discharge it into tb 
Rhone below the lake. A second tunnel was to run parallel with th 
first for more than half the way, and would carry electricity and tele 
phone cables and water mains for the new buildings and the nev 
offices in which so many plans on a world-scale were being drawn uye 
The diameter of each tunnel was to be 3-6 metres. 


Tunnelling began in June 1971 and will continue until 1976. In tunne 

ling space restricts the amount of labour that can be used. Even wit 

three faces being worked simultaneously, there is work for only 10 

men. Most of the men now working are Yugoslavs. There are als 
Spaniards and some Italians from South Italy. On the many buildin 

sites in Geneva most workers are migrants. In the tunnels they are rc 

per cent migrant. The two engineers and one of the foremen a» 
German. A 


The workers, except for a specialist mechanic and electrician, are o 
nine-month contracts. When the contract finishes they return to the 
Bosnian or Andalusian or Calabrian villages and then re-apply f 
another year’s chance of tunnelling under the international metropolie 
According to Swiss law the residence-permits (Type A) of theé 
workers do not permit them to stay longer than nine months (althoug 
they may continue to come year after year) nor to bring with them ao» 
of their family. While working in Geneva, they live in a woode 
barracks belonging to the Swiss private contractors who are buildin» 
the tunnel. 
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The plan, relying on the advice of geologists, assamed that nearly all 
the tunnelling would be through sandstone. For the planners of tannels 
sandstone is ideal because it is rock not clay, yet it is not a hard rock: 
consequently there is no need for digging (as with clay) or blasting (as 
with hard rock) and, instead, a rotary cutting machine, ‘a mechanical 
mole’ can bore through the sandstone (at the rate of about 10 metres a 
shift) and leave the tunnel behind it. Unfortunately the geologists in 
Geneva were wrong in their predictions and the tunnels have run into 
wet earth and shingle. Here only shovels and hand-held pneumatic 
drills can be used, and after each advance of 10 metres—which may 
now take a whole week—tubes are rammed 14 metres into the face and 
solidifying chemicals injected to hold the water back. If the water 
breaks through, it can come at the rate of 120 litres per minute. 


These two sets of conditions offer the underground worker a choice. 
He can work with the machine in the dry: or with the drills in the wet. 
Working with the machine is more unhealthy because of the very high 
dust content in the air: masks are available but the strenuousness of the 
work means that wearing them—with a reduced oxygen intake— 
makes the heart race. Nobody, except, sometimes, the sitting driver of 
the machine, wears one. The dust carries with it the risk of silicosis. 
Silicosis is often cited as a common occupational disease afflicting coal 
miners. It is caused by fine particles of silica which have been breathed 
into the lungs remaining there and causing nodular lesions along the 
lymphatics and in the lung tissue. 


Two years’ exposure to the dust particles can be enough to provoke 
the disease. Once it has begun there is no cure, and it can lead to total 
disablement for the sufferer and prevent functioning of the lungs. 
In coal itself there is no silica, but it is often present in the rock 
between seams. Sandstone—such as they are tunnelling through under 
Geneva—may consist of 2s much as 90 per cent silica. 


Working in the wet is higher paid because it is more immediately un- 
comfortable and because the drilling and mucking out by hand requires 


considerable endurance. 


The workers are divided into gangs of seven or eight. They are never 
all of the same nationality. Whereas the town above specializes in inter- 
national interpreting, the members of a gang have scarcely a dozen 
words between them. Misunderstandings have led to accidents. On the 
other hand—benefiting output—work proceeds with little talk. 
Except for one crane-driver none of the work is highly skilled and is 
fairly interchangeable; it involves mucking out earth and rocks at the 
face, keeping the conveyor belt clear, drilling when necessary, driving 
the train of trams between the face and the pit bottom, fitting the iron 
sections and grills which brace and line the inside of the tunnel, hosing 
liquid cement on to the grills, shovelling up, carting, and driving the 
machine. Each gang works an eight-hour shift, and three shifts work 
round the clock. 


A gang is paid for nine hours, including a one-hour meal break, But 
nobody wants to eat in the tunnel. The air is stale. (Neither the water 
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pumps nor the ventilating system work properly, but they are patche 
up when the word comes round that there is going to be an official in 
spection.) If the mole is drilling, a grey powder, fine as talc, lines skin 
hair, nostrils, throat, lungs. The alternative of walking back to pi 
bottom and climbing up the ladders to the surface would take too much 
time and effort. So the gangs work eight hours without a serious stop 
Anyway they have an interest in forcing the pace. 


At the wages offered, indigenous labour refuses this work. Migrant 
undertake it in order to earn and save the maximum amount of money 
in the shortest time. Officially bonuses for extra output are illegal. Ye 
there are ways round this. And so the interests of migrant and contrac 
tor are made—apparently—to coincide. The faster a man works, th: 
worse the conditions, so that he is entitled to a small compensator 
supplement, the more he can save. For the contractor, the quicker tb 
job is done, the greater the profit margin. An underground worker i» 
the tunnels can earn between £300 and £350 per month. 


About a quarter of his wages goes in tax, social security, and trad 
union dues. (Righty per cent of the men belong to the union.) If he live 
austerely, he can still save or send home £150 a month. With thet 
savings he imagines he is transforming his own life and his family’ 
Working in the tunnel, each man is more or less locked in his persom 
vision of a different future. This adds to the isolation caused by lang: 
age. It can also lead, sometimes, to a kind of negligence—of the presec» 
and of the self. 


Several aspects of the self are denied by the migrant’s situation. He h: 
no natural existence as a sexual being and no legitimate existence as 
political being. He is there on sufferance for so long as he works in 
tunnel. 


> 


At the beginning of 1973 four Spanish workers demanded better co. 

ditions and went out on a half-day strike, by themselves. They we 

immediately sacked. Without a job they had no right to remain in t 
country. They were forced to return to Spain. Their record as undes> 
able ‘extremists’ was doubtless made known to the Spanish authoritle 

The Swiss trade union did nothing to protect them. 


As a result of the Spaniards’ action, however, a commission of fo 
men, including a trade-union representative, came to inspect the tunt 
working conditions. It declared them satisfactory. 


During the remainder of the same year—with a work force whi 
never exceeded 100—two workers were killed, a third had both Ja 
legs smashed (and was still in hospital months later), a fourth had > 
spine seriously damaged, a fifth lost his hearing because of an exp! 
sion, and there were numerous minor injuries. 


The immediate causes of accidents are lack of space (for example | 
tween the trams and the sides of the tunnel there is no clearance « 
either side for a man) muck falling from unprotected conveyor-be 
sometimes running at above head level, poor lighting, the difficulty 
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hearing due to the noise-level, problems of language, fatigue, impatient 
roofing-in at the wet face, carelessness with machine controls, _ 


Behind the immediate causes there is a general one. The only initiative 
still open to the migrant is the maximization of his earnings for the sake 
of a transformed fature—or his attempt to transform his future. The 
contractors are concerned with the maximization of their profits. The 
relation between the two is exploitive. But, for very different reasons, 
both strive to reach the end of the tunnel as quickly as possible. For the 
migrant the alien present is expendable. (It is not only that the machines 
he uses were, at first, unfamiliar: compared with his previous life in 
the village, everything is alien.) For the contractor the migrant is expend- 
able. 


The barracks, in which the tunnel workers lodge, are owned by the 
contractors. Rent and food are deducted from wages and marked on the 
pay-slips. The barracks are situated on the other side of the town from 
the main shaft. Each gang is transported to and from work in a mini- 
bus belonging to the frm. Transport is free. 


After work, at the head of the shaft, there are coldwater washing 
facilities: for hot water the men await thelr return to the barracks. 
Geneva is a comparatively small town and the journey takes ten 
minutes. 


In the main building of the barracks (housing approximately 7o men) 
there is a washroom with seven hot-water taps, 17 cold-water taps 
five lavatories and five showers (with hot water). 


The men sleep four to a room. The room measures 4 metres by 5.5: 
walls and ceiling are wood. The heating is adequate in winter. Apart 
from the cramped space, the principal inconvenience is noise: and this 
is exacerbated by the fact that each shift gets up and goes to bed at 
different hours. Voices and footsteps sound very loud even from the 


next room. 


In situations in which time is served (conscripted service, prison) and 
which involves absence and sexual deprivation, to sleep is a deliverance 
from time. Sleeping becomes a positive action. 


Bach occupant in a room has a bed, a small metal wardrobe (40 cm 
wide or alternatively half a wooden one; his locked suitcase on top of 
it) two small shelves, and the walls around, the ceiling above his comer, 
to pin his pictures on. 


The bed costs sop a night (3:60 sr). The sheets are changed every two 
weeks. Except on Sundays, the rooms are tidied by three women (two 
Italians and one Yugoslav) who run the canteen and generally service 
the barracks. 


There is 2 kitchen where men can prepare food themselves and eat it, 
Padlocked cupboards, like the wardrobes in the sleeping rooms, are 
supplied for keeping their food in. 
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There is also a canteen—large enough for 100 men. Lunch costs 80 
(5°70 SF), breakfast (coffee and bread) 22p, supper 7op. In one corne 
there is a Tv set. Scarcely any of the tunnel workers know enoug 
French to follow the words. In the opposite corner there is a counte 
at which beer, wine, cigarettes, washing powder and razor blades are œ 
sale. 


For most men in the barracks, time off is time prolonged and wastec 
They use the little they have to sleep in, wash their clothes, write letten 
Nine out of ten are married. A few of the younger ones, who at 
willing to spend more money immediately, go into town on Sunday+ 
For the majority their room with their bed in it is the centre of thej 
leisure. Men from other rooms drop in to talk or listen. (During th 
silences they return home.) Often one of the four in the room has 
portable gramophone. They put on records bought in the capital c 
their own province. Sometimes they sing or play cards. Much of tt 
time, though sitting together, they withdraw into personal anticips 
tions or memories. 


No tunnel worker who has found that he has the necessary enduranc 
for the work, wishes to stop working in the tunnel before he hs 
fulfilled his savings target—which is likely to take between three an» 
five years. He knows that compared to many of his compatriots heis we 
placed. Each year, after nine months’ work, he hes to return to h 
country. Usually the contractor is willing to re-employ him when Ł 
reapplies. But when he re-enters Switzerland, he has to undergo 

routine medical examination like all other migrants entering for the fin 
or nth time. One of his recurring fears is that the next time this happen 
he will be refused entry on the grounds of a shadow on his lung X-ray. . 


À 
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An Italian: During the day I have my work and my work mates. I think 
about what I can earn and work, and work. I keep on telling myself 
that I am doing it for my family. But after work and on Sundays it is 
hellish. 


How? 


To ask directions in hell is difficult. If its topography were simple, men 
would walk out into the open countryside and lie on the banks of the 
Wide river. 


How? 


Normally an awareness of a life’s time is like a space around and yet 
within the person. Just as the measures of exterior time—hours, days, 
seasons, years—are dependent upon the solar system, so the self’s time, 
constructed like a system rotating round a planet or a nucleus of self- 
consciousness. The felt space of a life’s time may be represented by a 
circle. 


The circle is filled at any given moment with past, present and future. 
The self cannot relate to a single point in time because it is predicated 
upon a continuity. I was, I am, I may be, is the minimum proposition of 
the word I when pronounced by itself. Within the circle the past exists 
in the form of buried and freestanding memories, the future in the form 
of fears and hopes; the present enters as it occurs, and immediately the 
past and future relate to it. The three form an amalgam which is ex- 
pressed in the intentionality of the person’s actions at that moment. 
Such intentionality is informed by the past, it exists in the present, and 
it is directed towards a future. But for the amalgam to be formed, the 
elements constituting the past and future of his life’s time need to be 
free and unfixed. (A phobia, for example, might fix them, and make the 
victim of that phobia incapable of acting intentionally in relation to 
what was present.) 





Phobias apart, exterior circumstances can disturb the normal process, 
The suffering of loss. It happens in bereavement. A life has come to an 
end. For that life or towards it no more initiatives are possible, There is 
only the stillness of death. Perhaps the stillness suggests peace, but at 
first its fixity is terrible. And the fixity acts retrospectively. None of the 
life which is over can now be changed. The bereaved goes back to live 
again his part in that life. If he could relive it as he originally lived it, he 
would be able to experience the still-open possibilities of the life now 
ended. But when the bereaved return to the past, they can never 
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entirely forget what has prompted their return: they go back to the past 
to foretell a death. The past is robbed of its future, which is now the 
present, To the extent that the bereaved wants to go on sharing the past 
life of the dead person, his own past becomes fixed. It is then as though 
the elements of the past line the circumference of the circle, and the , 
future elements withdraw, losing all immediacy. I have nothing to live 
for now. 


The past acts as a wall which prevents the present entering the life’s 
time; or, if it filters in, it is transformed immediately into terms of the 
past. Everything he sees reminds him of what he can no longer see; and 
what he was reminded of becomes part of his experience, not what he 
saw. Supposing the period of bereavement passes. The fature becomes 
available again, the present impinges, and they pull the past out of its 
fixity. The amalgam of intentionality is formed once more. The re- 

is not the result of circumstances changing. The death is 
irreversible. It is the result of the life’s time finally accepting the death 


and surrounding it, the loss becoming part of that life. 


Loss is final. (At least at the level of our particular rationality, and this 

is not the moment to try to go further.) Absence can be thought of as 

temporary. Yet the suffering of enforced absence can destroy intention- 

ality more thoroughly and for longer than bereavement. Imprisonment 

is the extreme example. The prisoner suffers the double pain of absence. 

He misses everything he feels as absent. At the same time, that which is 

absent, continues without him. He lacks and he is lacking. Yet absence 
is not final loss. His sentence has an end. He can envisage how he will 

rejoin the absent. This is a source of hope but it is also the pivot of the 

violence of imprisonment. Increasingly he may begin to live fbronigh 

memory and anticipation, until the two of them become 

ible: daal he anticinates bis relee dh; the fature'as the moma whe he” 
will rejoin all that was left in the past. Imprisonment is designed as the 

categorical denial of the present. Prisoners may outwit the design by 

consciously putting the present of their sentence to their own use, by 
using it to transform themselves. (This is probably easier for prisoners of 
conscience or political prisoners because what led them to prison had 
more purpose.) If a prisoner is unable to do this, the past and future of 
his life’s time may block out the present almost completely. 
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Events occur, things happen, but they do not enter his life’s time. He 
lives only the present of things exterior to him, not his own. If these 
things are near by, within the prison, he is said to be institutlonalized. 
If they are too far away, he is said to have gone mad. 


When he is released, he has to try to reacquire the habit of admitting 
the present. But this present ‘at liberty’ may now confuse him, because it 
does not conform to his imagined image of it, based on the past. Life 
has continued in his absence, and he himself has changed. The second 
may be the more disconcerting. The changes in himself occurred 
during a present (his time inside) which he experienced as exterior to 
him; he does not understand the changes; he believes that something 
was done to him. (And he is right.) He tries to test himself and the 
world—to re-establish an instant unity between both on his terms: this 
can well mean another ‘crime’. He becomes a recividist: a man locked 
in his own static time—save when he breaks out for an instant: the 
product of an imprisonment which is now a life sentence, either in or 
out of the cells. The above diagram, instead of remaining mete- 
phorical, has become substantial and real. 


Most nineteenth-century emigration was permanent. Sometimes the 
migrant maintained links with the family who had not accompanied 
him. But his departure was like a death. And after a period of bereave- 
ment both he and those he left behind thought of his presence in the 
distant new country as another life. 


Today the temporary migrant worker suffers a kind of imprisonment in 
a prison without frontiers. 


In certain barracks the authorities have tried to forbid migrant workers 
keeping their suitcases in their sleeping rooms on the grounds that they 
make the room untidy. The workers have strongly resisted this, some- 
times to the point of going on strike. In these suitcases they keep 
personal possessions, not the clothes they put in the wardrobes, not the 
photographs they pin to the wall, but articles which, for one reason or 
another, are their talismans. Each suitcase, locked or tied round with 
cord, is like a man’s memory. They defend their right to keep the suit- 
cases. 


He is young and unmarried. He got up late, washed carefully, shaved 
and dressed. He put on only the clothes he had bought in the city: the 
nattily cut suit, the large tle the same colour as the shirt, the socks with 
zigzags, the cuff links in the form of golden wheels. He arranged the 
handkerchief in his breast pocket. Most Sundays he and two friends 
take the bus to the city centre. These outings are like rehearsals, pre- 
paring them for the performance. The performance when he will have a 
car, when he will drive back to the village, when he will be the man 
who knows the city like the back of his own hand, who no longer lives 
io a barracks but has a flat of his own, a resident’s permit, a list of tele- 
phone numbers, and who will then have decided to marry a girl from 
his own country and to bring her back as his bride to the metropolis 
where, unlike his parents, he will have only two children, one son and 
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one daughter. In the blotched mirror above the row of basins he 
arranges, for the second time, the handkerchief in his pocket. 


While serving his time, the migrant worker faces two kinds of present. 
Work time, and ‘time-off’. i 


The work time he is paid for. He collects units of it when he collects 
his wages. As time, as a present, it does not become his, joining with 
his past and future; in the work process itself his intentionality is re- 
duced to a minimum. The timing of the job works him. But in exchange 
for his collection of units he will acquire opportunities in the future, and 
these will enter his life’s time. 


If one sees all his years of working abroad as a single act, it is an act of 
his own choice, containing intention. But within that act, the present 
of days, months, years, is made up of exchange-units which do not 
belong to him. Later he will exchange these units (this money-time) for 
opportunities which will belong to him. This gives him hope, and it 
breeds the fear that he may not survive the present to make the ex- 
change. 


While working he lives only the present of things exterior to him. In 
this his experience is similar to that of many indigenous workers. The 
difference is that when the migrant worker clocks out he does not re- 
enter his own present. 


Nine inches above his pillow he has driven a nail into the wall. On the 
nail he has hung an alarm clock. From there it wakes him 90 minutes 
before the shift begins. Around the clock is a votive fresco of twenty 
women, nude and shameless. The prayer js that his own virility be one 
day recognized. The vow is that he will not for an instant forget now, 
what women are like. The pictures have been taken from posters ot 
magazines published in the metropolis. The women are unlike any he 
has ever spoken to. They have instant breasts, instant cunts, which 
propose instant sex: the proposition as rapid as the action of the press 
that printed them. 


To make present sacrifices for the sake of the future is an essentially- 
human act: a constituent of the human condition. All stories from all 

times offer examples. And in this his story is as old as the first traveller’s. 

To save money for the sake of one’s family’s future was a cornerstone 

of the original capitalist ethic, which prescribed it as the duty of self- 

help. There are thousands of 19th-century moral tales which ilhustrate 

the principle. To make an offering to the fature, however, presupposes 

continuity: not necessarily of one’s own individual interest (the offering 

may involve the sacrifice of one’s own life), but of the values in which 

one believes. The sacrifice sow is offered in the conviction that it will be 

recognizable and receivable in the future. The sacrifice, in fact, is toa 

tradition, whose continuity into the førere seems assured. The content of 

the tradition changes: a religious belief in God’s will, the hopes of a 

family fortune, the destiny of a nation, the necessity of revolution. Yet 

all are grounded in a sense of continuity, and all seek a confirmation im 
that. 
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The migrant worker sacrifices the present for the future under circum- 
stances which continually confound his sense of continuity. Scarcely 
anything he experiences or witnesses confirms the value of his sacrifice. 
Only when he returns to redeem his exchange-units of time will he gain 
acknowledgment for what he hes done, or, to be more precise, for the 
way he has done what he was forced to do. Meanwhile he lives in a 
situation of almost total unacknowledgment. 


He has at least the company and support of compatriots who are also 
migrants. They may live side by side, but they do not live in the same 
present—they come closest together when they talk about the past. To 
keep faith with his decision, each has to picture his own individual 
future of acknowledgment to himself. And he has to do this countless 
times every day. Only from this picture can he receive confirmation. 
And to construct the picture he refers to the past. What is characteristic 
` of the migrant worker is not that he sacrifices the present for the future, 
but that his condition is such that the value of his present sacrifice is 
denied. This is why his condition resembles imprisonment. 


After work he changes his clothes. Other men’s working clothes hang 
in the same room. They are the clothes of jobs: when discarded, all that 
remains of the man that worked in them is the smell of sweat. In the 
clothes room the permanent smell of sweat is a cold smell. Sometimes 
when he is putting his work clothes on, he shivers: they expect exertion. 
When he takes them off, there is no acknowledgment. 


For the rest of the evening in the barracks he wears something he wore 
at home—a robe, 2 coloured shirt, sandals with bare feet, a skull cap, 
perhaps a woollen shew]. In its folds, or texture, or the way it fits him, 
there is a residue from the past, and this acts as a kind of physical in- 
sulation against the present. 


They had eaten but were not yet ready to go to bed. So they sat round 
the table in the centre of the room which had a single window very 
high up on one wall. The window had no curtains and it was too high 
up to look out of. It was hot in the room and the window was open. 
Through it came the noise of the evening traffic. They worked in the 
docks cleaning out the holds of ships being refitted. One was complain- 
ing about a pain in his shoulder. He complained most nights. Then 
there was a silence which lasted for nearly ten minutes. The eldest 
amongst them looked at his watch and announced that it was time for 
their milk drink. He, the youngest, goes out to prepare it. On the gas 
stove at the end of the passage, next to the lavatory, he empties the milk 
into a saucepan. He takes six glasses out of the cold oven of the gas 
stove. Each glass has a golden emblem of the silhouette of their 
capital city printed on it. He watches carefully lest the milk boil. Before 
he pours the milk, he puts a spoon in each glass to prevent it cracking 
from the heat. Then, with the glasses on a copper tray, he returns to the 
room and places one before each man. Meanwhile the elder has pleced 
an embossed silver-coloured sugar bowl in the centre of the table. The 
bowl is passed round and each man adds two or three spoonfuls of 
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sugar to his milk. They stir their glasses. The youngest smells the milk 
appreciatively before drinking it. All of them sip the sweet milk slowly. 
Then they begin to talk. That night the eldest man started to talk about 
his mother. The others in turn talked about theirs. 


The dates, like the telegraph poles on the railway journey, pass. 


Time-off cannot be exchanged against anything in the future. He exists 
in a present which has the same date as the world’s but is 


meaningless. A pure negation. He tries to avoid it. To fill it with talk 
about the past. To pretend thet it can be measured in exchange-units 
by thinking of his chores as worktime: the pretence fails. To watch the 
television without following the words. To go to the milway station 
and wait for the trains to arrive. To play a game because games create 
their own independent present. To sit thinking of the future. To sing. 


Music takes hold of the present, divides it up and builds a bridge with 
it, which leads to the life’s time. The listener and singer borrow the 
music’s intentionality and find in it a lost amalgam of past, present and 
future. Over the bridge, for as long as the music lasts, he passes back- 
wards and forwards. 


When the music stops, the meaninglessness seeps back. To find the 
present meaningless is to feel oneself dead and condemned. 


After work and on Sundays it is hellish. 


Other facts are relevant. That he is barred from natural communication 

by a language barrier. That his rejection by the indigenous population 

as a natural inferior denies his present being and peremptorily throws 

him again and again back into the past. That his living conditions are) 
humiliating. That he is sexually deprived. 


But I believe the full measure of the violence being done to him is 
revealed by what happens witbin him. 


What has happened within him is not distinct from what happens within 
millions of others who are not migrant workers. It is simply more ex- 
treme. He experiences alone and suddenly as an individual, as a man 
who believes he is choosing his own life, what the inhabitants of indus- 
trial consumer societies now experience without the opportunity or 
effort of a crucial choice. He lives the content of our institutions: they 
transform him violently. They do not need to transform us. We are 
already within them. 
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Roy Medvedev 


What Lies Abead for Us? 


The Letter to Soviet Leaders that Solzhenitsyn has recently published is a dis- 
appointing document. But it is not difficult to argue with Solzhenitsyn on this 
occasion, so absurd are many of his propositions. Nevertheless, however great 
one’s first sense of disagreement and disappointment with Solzhenitsyn’s 
utopian and incompetent propositions, it is impossible not to perceive that his 
letter reflects, even if in an extremely distorted way, many problems of our 
society and state which are real and acute. Not everything is so simple in what we 
find in this new document from Solzhenitsyn’s pen, and it cannot be brushed off 
~as metely the naively self-confident discourse of a ‘reactionary romantic and 
nationalist’. The attitude which is expressed in extremely sharp and even gro- 
tesque form in Solzhenitsyn’s letter is characteristic of many people in our 
country, and this fact, in the first instance, compels us to give consideration to» 
certain really difficult problems of the contemporarysituationand immediate future. 
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On the National Life of the Russian People 


Sakharov has already criticized, with justification, Solzhenitsyn’s 
nationalism and isolationism. The latter writes only of ‘Rarsia’s hope 
for winning time and winning salvation’ (Letter, p. 27: my emphasis)!, 
declaring that, ‘after all we have endured, it is enough for the time 
being for us to worry about how to save osr ows people’ (p. 19: Solz- 
henitsyn’s emphasis). The fate of the other nations of the Soviet Union 
troubles Solzhenitsyn little, as we can see from one of the notes to his 
Latter, in which he treats as desirable the separation of the ‘peripheral 
nations’ from the ussr, with the possible exception only of the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia (p. 32). 


T cannot share either these views or these feelings of his. But they are 
not chance phenomena, even though few Russians give expression to 
them in such a sharp way as Solzhenitsyn has done. 


We are well aware, of course, that the Russian language has spread 
rapidly all over the territory of the ussr. The Russian people is still 
referred to in the press as ‘the elder brother’. However, itis none the less 
a fact that the Russian people’s own national life is hampered to a very 
much greater extent than the national lives of, say, the Armenian, 
Georgian or Uzbek peoples. 


Thus, for example, Russian villages in the regions that form the centre 
of Russia are in an incomparably more neglected state than the villages 
of the Ukraine, Moldavia, Transcaucasia or the Baltic countries. 
Further more, the Russian people is in practice without a capital of its 
own. In becoming the capital of the multi-national Union, Moscow has 
almost wholly lost the features of a national Russian city, the capital of 
the strictly Russian lands, as it was before the Revolution. (The more 
Europeanized Petersburg, a city of offidaldom and industry, was the 
capital of the Empire.) This transformation of Moscow into an inter- 
national centre, deprived of its own national features, has had far 
from positive consequences for the Russian people as a whole. 


Such a weakening of the national foundations of Russian life in the 
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present period is neither natural nor progressive. To be sure, a partial - 


process of integration of all nations is going on throughout the world 
nowadays. Some small nations which possess no old and well-developed 
culture are being gradually assimilated, fusing with larger nations. In 
most other cases, however, national culture, self-awareness and customs 
constitute something of tremendous value, which must be developed 
and cherished, in no way to the detriment of international integration 
in the economic, scientific and technical fields, Already before the 
revolution Lenin wrote that ‘the aim of socialism is not only to bring 
the nations closer together but to integrate them’.? That was, perhaps, 


an over-hasty opinion. All the principal nationalities of the ussR are - 


1 Quotations from Solzhenitsyn’s Letter to Seotet Leaders havo been taken from the 
Eoglish translation by Hilary Sternberg, London 1974. Page references appear in 
brackets in the text. 


3 Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Edition, English version, Vol 22, p. 146. 
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still far from having exhausted the possibilities of development of their 
national culture end national life, and it is hard to say whether this 
situation will change, generally speaking, at any rate in the next few 
centuries. 


How might it be possible to facilitate not merely the preservation but 
also the development of the national distinctiveness of the Russian 
people? This is a question that calls for special consideration. Let us 
observe, first of all, that the proposal that was once made to separate 
the capitals of the ussr and the rsrsr (and a number of people were 
sentenced under Stalin for making this proposal) was far from being 
ill-founded; while extensive and urgent measures are necessary to 
raise the level of both agriculture and cultural life in the Russian heart- 
land areas, especially in the central and northern regions of the Euro- 
pean part of the RSFSR. 


Solzhenitsyn makes a different suggestion: “There is one way out for 
us’, he writes, this is ‘for the state to switch its attention away from dis- 
tant continents—and even away from Europe and the south of our 
country and make the North-East the centre of netional activity and 
settlement and 2 focus for the aspirations of young people’ (Letter, 
pp. 31-2). By the North-East of Russia he means ‘the north-east of 
the European part and the north of the Asian part and the main Siberian 
massif? (p. 28). “The constraction of more than half our state in a fresh 
new place will enable us to avoid repeating the disastrous errors of the 
20th century—industry, roads and cities, for example’ (p. 35). Solz- 
henitsyn proposes that there be established in the huge spaces of the 
North-East small enterprises based on ‘small-scale though highly- 
developed technology’ (p. 38) and on ‘the principles of a stable, non- 
progressive economy’. (p. 28). But the chief task of the settlers from 
European Russia would be to ‘set up in the wide open spaces of our 
North-East (at great expense, of course) the kind of agricultural system 
that will feed us at a natural economic tempo...’ (p. 34). 


It so happens that I lived and taught for several years in a small settle- 
ment in the North-East. It was a prosperous settlement, the inhabitants 
being mainly workers in the nearby goldfields. Virgin forests stretched 
for hundreds of kilometres round about. Most households had small 
kitchen-gardens and some livestock. The greater part of the settle- 
ment’s food supplies, however, were brought in from the South, 
because the whole of our zone was not very suitable for farming—the 
last frosts occurred in June and the first in August. This is typical of 
the entire North-East, the territory least well adapted to the conduct of 
agricultural activities, even ‘at a natural economic tempo’. Solzhenitsyn 
proposes, indeed, to ‘thaw out’ Russia’s North-East, devoting to this 
task part of the budget for the armed forces and the whole of the ex- 
penditure on space research (p. 38). Even if this were possible, how- 
ever, what sensible statesman would agree to spend tens of milliarda of 
public money on opening up to agriculture the virgin soil of the North 
East, when agriculture is still in such a neglected state in the regions of 
Surolensk, Pskov, Vologda, Novgorod, Kirov, Kaluga and Ryazan, 
and when reconstruction is still needed in dozens of old Russian citles— 
Tula, Kaluga, Kalinin, Vologda, Smolensk, Astrakhan—where entire 
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districts consist of rickety wooden houses that were built even before 
the beginning of the century? While we lack a flourishing and pro- 
gressive economy in the European part of the ussa, and until we have 
organized a tolerable life for the whole population here, we have no 
right to go pioneering some new civilization or other in the North- 
East. 


It is, of course, necessary gradually to open up the North-East, and a 
good deal is being done in this direction. But this cannot be an end in 
itself—the natural wealth of this great territory must be utilized, first 
and foremost, for the improvement of life in the Earopean part of 
Russia, in the Ukraine, in the Baltic countries, Byelorussia, central Asia 
and Transcaucasia. All the republics of the ussr must take part in the 
opening up of Siberia’s wealth, and must use this wealth to benefit 
their economies. 


But, in any case, who would willingly agree to leave Moscow (Solz- 
henitsyn markedly exaggerates the burdens of life in this city) in order 
to live permanently in the Northern Urals or in Yakutia? Only one ina 
hundred Moscovites, maybe. The big cities continue to attract people 
from the countryside, and not only through the higher wages they offer 
or their theatres. We have in cities incomparably greater opportunities 
for intercourse with people who are close to ourselves in thought and 
outlook. This attraction of people towards people also plays an im- 
portant part in preventing the survival of those tiny hamlets ‘of three 
cabins’ the fate of which causes such distress to Solzhenitsyn. 


The Position of the Orthodox Church 


I do not share those of Salzhenitsyn’s views which are connected with 
Orthodoxy. But his concern about the position of the church in the 
ussp is not unfounded. 


It cannot be denied that the Orthodox Church was for a thousand yeart 
an important element io Russia’s national life. Even today there are 
tens of millions of believers in our country, for whom religion is the 
main thing in their spiritual world. For them it continues to fulfil wha» 
are scientifically termed regulatory and communicative functions, anda 
the function of consolation. 


We know, too, that the fate suffered by the Orthodox Church after the 
revolution was a very dramatic one. Of course, the Church was no 
neutral in the fierce struggle that was waged at that time. Nevertheless 
most of the persecutions that were inflicted upon it were unjustified anc 
unnecessary. Even more regrettable were the repressions to which the 
Church was subjected at the end of the 19208 and in 1937-8, afte 
which only a few hundred functioning places of worship were left is 
the nsrsx. The situation of the Russian Orthodox Church change 
decisively for the better only during the war years and in the firs 
decade after the war. But at the beginning of the 1960s the Church wa 
again subjected to illegal persecution, as a result of which thousands o' 
places of worship were closed, and many hundreds simply destroyed 
Fortunately, these scandalous activities ceased after 1964. But oppres- 
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sion of the Orthodox and other religions and sects still goes on in 
various ways, and this gives rise to suffering and pain among million 
of believers. 


As a Marxist, I regard the Church as a survival from past epochs. I am 
sure that Christianity will not furnish the basis for the moral and 
spiritual rebirth and development of the Russian people. My hopes are 
bound up with the development of political freedom, freedom of 
speech and of information, that is, with the development of socialist 
democracy. However, for me the concept of this democracy also in- 
cludes genuine freedom of conscience. So long as there are believers in 
our country, they must be allowed to perform all the rites prescribed 
by their religions. Oppression of the Church is also one of the ways in 
which democracy is violated. Encroachment, open and concealed, 
upon freedom of conscience in the ussz is the more inexcusable in that 
all the country’s religious organizations have long since given up 
intervening in the political life of our society. In this matter Marxism 
ought not to copy the example given by the Church itself, which in 
previous centuries persistently and harshly persecuted all forms of 
heterodoxy. 


It may be that the influence of the Church will grow in the years that 
lie ahead. Many people are turning to religion in an attempt to fill up 
the spiritual vacuum that has been formed in them. For many educated 
people, conversion to the doctrines of the Church forms a legal way of 
protesting against intensified political and ideological pressure. This 
presents a serious problem for an atheist state. But the state must not 
take the path of intensified persecution of the Church. The separation 
of Church and State laid down in the Constitution means that the State 
noust not interfere in Church affairs. Believers must be given back the 
places of worship that have been taken from them everywhere that 
they request this. Permission must be granted for the building of new 
places of worship, especially in new industrial districts where there are 
quite a few believers but hardly any churches or priests. The state must 
refrain from interfering in the procedure for appointing, electing and 

otdaining clergy. The restored Church communities must themselves 
control Church revenues—which ought not to be subject to taxation, 
just as no tax is levied on donations to the Red Cross. The publishing 
and sale of religious literature must be facilitated. Parents who are 
believers must be allowed to form groups for the purpose of teaching 
their religion to their children. One can say beforehand that if the 
education provided in the schools is good, then few of these children 
will follow their parents’ example. But this must result from free choice, 
and not from compulsion brought to bear from either side. Freedom 
must be accorded to sects—with the exception, of course, of those of 
the fanatical sort. 


I am sure that the Orthodox Church has no future in our country. But 
it may continue to exist in Russia for hundreds of years yet. And if it 
be doomed to die, let this be a death from natural causes. 


The Military-Industrial Complex and the Threat of War 
I agree that the threat of war from the West has almost disappeared, 
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although I cannot concur at all with Solzhenitsyn’s view that the 
Western world, as a single ponderable force, bas ceased to stand in 
opposition to the ussz. The cold war of not so long ago, which carried 
with it the menace of thermonuclear war, was a reality that could not be 
ignored. Many politicians and citizens in the Western countries might, 
then have sincerely thought that the main threat came from the totali- 
tarian Stalin regime. Many Soviet politicians and ordinary citizens 
might sincerely have been convinced that the main threat came from 
Western imperialism. With the equalizing of nuclear strategic potential, 
all these fears decreased markedly, which paved the way for détente and 
for the economic collaboration and exchange that consolidates this 
détente. These positive processes have been developing, with prolonged 
interruptions, since 1955, though a decisive turn toward better rela- 
tions was observed only in and after 1970. 


Of course, the process of détente could go faster and be accompanied 
by more noticeable reductions in armies and in stocks of strategic 
weapons. This is prevented not only by various prejudices which create 
distrust but also by the outbreak (not without the great powers having 
a hand in this) of dangerous crises in the Middle East, in South-Hast 
Asia and in Central Europe. Détente is also obviously hindered by the 
pressure of the military-industrial complexes both in the usa and in the 
ussr. The influence exerted by Soviet military and war-industry 
circles in the adoption of fundamental political decisions has grown- 
since Stalin’s death; it should be neither underestimated nor over- 
estimated. I think that pressure from certain conservative military 
leaders will not prevent the continuance of détente, including also the 
vitally important problem of reducing military expenditure and cutting 
down strategic potentials in nuclear weapons. Already now the bulk of 
the Soviet divisions stationed to the west of our frontiers serve not so 
much as a shield against possible aggression by the Western powers as 3 
guarantee of continued Soviet influence in the countries of 
Europe. An extension of socialist democracy in the ussr and in these 
countries would serve as a more reliable, cheaper and more effective 
guarantee of unity and economic and political co-operation and alliance 
between all the socialist countries. 


More serious at the present time is the danger of war between the ussp 
and China. This danger, too, however, must not be exaggerated. The 

ussr’s military—technological superiority is still so great that wa» 
would be disastrous for China especially. For this reason we may hop 

that neither the present leaders of China nor those who will soon suc 

ceed them will decide to provoke war with the ussr. China has still ac 

much undeveloped land of her own that she has no need to dream o 

solving her population problems at the expense of Siberia. Still les: 

can a Sino-Soviet war flare up as a result of some ideological disagree 

ment. Military necessity ought, indeed, to stimulate in the ussR a mor 

vigorous movement to settle people in all the regions that adjoin ths 

frontier with China. These areas are both more suitable for human lif 

and more suitable for agriculture than those of which Solzhenitsy: 

writes. But it would be unreasonable extravagance if, on grounds of th» 

threat from China, enormous resources were to be thrown into th» 
task of ‘thawing out’ Russia’s North-East. 
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Tam not a military man. But it is clear to me that, in the event of war 
with China, Soviet armies could not carry on prolonged operations on 
the territory of the densely populated parts of China. Even if they 
succeeded in effecting a break-through to the chief vital centres of 
China, our armies would soon be obliged to withdraw to Soviet 
territory again. But neither could the Chinese army carry on prolonged 
operations in the scantily populated and vast spaces of Siberia, Kazakh- 
stan and the Far Eest. This army, even if at first attended by success, 
would soon have to return to China. Therefore a Soviet-Chinese war, 
should such a misfortune occur, would bear very little resemblance to 
the Vietnam war. Such a war would develop in quite a different way 
from what has been forecast by Amalrik or Solzhenitsyn. 


I am, however, folly in agreement with Solzhenitsyn that we must, on 
our part, do everything we can to avoid such a war. I agree, too, that 
even in the present state of our relations with China we have a sufficient 
reserve of strength not to be afraid of effecting a substantial reduction 
in military expenditure. We need to keep in mind the fact that détente 
in the West helps to reduce the danger of war in the East. 


The Development of Socialism and Democracy 


Solzhenitsyn advocates the maintenance in a future Russia of a ‘calm 
and stable’ authoritarian order, for ‘even the will of the majority is not 
immune to misdirection’ (p. 51). While declaring himself in favour of 
freedom of art, literature and philosophy, Solzhenitsyn does not want, 
however, freedom of publication of political writings, free elections or 
other political liberties, for which he considers the Russian people to 
be unready. Essentially, Solzhenitsyn rejects for the ussr not only the 
prospect of socialism but even that of democracy. Yet this is the only 
rational alternative and the only possible road for real progress by all 
the nations of our country. 


Certainly, it is impossible not to admit that the economic and social 

that exists in our country is substantially different from the 
ideals that inspired all Russia’s revolutionary parties, including the 
Bolsheviks. But, after all, the bourgeois society of the 19th century 
differed substantially from the ideals of the ‘Enlightenment’ and 
revolutionaries of the 18th century. And it would nevertheless be un- 
real, in the circumstances that have been created in our country, to 
seek the way out by transferring to Soviet soil the economic and social 
structures which exist today in capitalist countries, or by returning to 
the national and religious values of 17th century Russia. We can pro- 
ceed only from the possibilities of the society which exists in the ussr, 
and which is neither a state-capitalist society, as some allege, nor a 
society of ‘developed’ or ‘mature’ socialism, as is alleged by others. We 
can proceed only from the social consciousness which has already been 
formed among our people, and which will not turn either towards 
ancient Orthodoxy or towards capitalism, The overwhelming majority 
of Soviet citizens are unquestionably in favour of the socialist path of 
development for our society, and of no other path, even though ideas 
about what socialism is differ among many people. There is, therefore, 
no real path of development in the Soviet Union other than the perfec- 
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tion, in theory and practice, of socialist society, no other path than that 
of transition from primitive bureaucratized variants of socialism and 
pscudo-socialism to socialism with a human face. 


Socialism is a social system in which the free development of every 
individual is the condition for the development of society as a whole. 
This is an elementary truth of scientific socialism. Socialist society set» 
itself the task of securing the greatest possible satisfaction not only ot 
the material but also of the spiritual demands of human beings. This 
means that in socialist countries there must be secured all the economic 
and social rights of the working people (in this respect the progress 
made in the socialist countries is obvious) and also all their political anè 
civil rights. 


For me, as for every thinking Marxist, socialist democracy means not 
only guaranteeing the rights of the majority but also the rights of th: 
minority, including the minority’s right to formulate and assert thei» 
own views and beliefs. Socialist democracy means guaranteeing free 
dom of conscience, speech and publication, freedom to receive and dis 
seminate information, freedom of scientific and artistic creation. I: 
socialist society there must be no persecution of heterodoxy and oppo- 
sition views, for without the right to opposition no democracy can exist 


In socialist countries citizens must be granted freedom of assembl; 
and demonstration and the possibility of uniting in associations an 
organizations of various kinds, including political organizations. Th 
one-party system can only be a temporary episode in the developmen. 
of socialist society. All the principal offices in State and society must b» 
filled exclusively on the basis of free elections, in which a variety o 
candidates must take part. Publicity of court proceedings must b 
ik Sa at era T T 
and investigation. Citizens of socialist countries must have freedom 
movement within their own countries and freedom to choose thei 
place of residence. They must have the right to emigrate and to retur 


to their own country. 


Naturally, no freedoms can be absolute and unconditional. Ever 

one of the freedoms listed above needs certain limitations, connectex 
with the security and rights of other citizens, social morality, and th 

need to safeguard State security and public order. But those limitation 
must be reasonable and must not be taken too far, since otherwise at 
real rights and freedoms will be nullified and the constitution th» 
guarantees them transformed into a mere formal declaration. 


It is also important to note that in different periods of the life of societ 
particular importance is acquired by certain freedoms and rights of th- 
ee There was a time when attention had to be focused maina 

n winning the right to work and to just payment, to social security 
and to the abolition of social and national inequality. This period is nc 
yet over in our country, but it has now, in my view, become much mo» 
important to win such rights and freedoms as freedom of speech and ¢ 
publication, freedom to receive and disseminate information, freedor 
of opposition, and security for the rights of political minorities. 
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A very important element in democracy is, of course, freedom to 
emigrate. But I do not understand the logic of those who today put 
#is question in the forefront and try to show that, if freedom of emi- 
gration is allowed, then the Government of the ussa will be obliged to 
taise the standard of living of its citizens to European levels and to 
allow them all the other rights and freedoms. This is all merely illusory. 
In Tsarist Russia at the beginning of the 2oth century the right to emi- 
grate was almost unrestricted, and hundreds of thousands of Russians, 
Jews and Ukrainians left their country every year, going mainly to the 
usa and Canada. Did the emigration help even slightly to improve the 
situation of the working people in Russia and to democratize the 
country? The same can be said of Southern Italy, Turkey and several 
other countries. For the majority of authoritarian regimes, freedom of 
emigration is even desirable, and is encouraged, since it helps, as a rale, 
to reduce internal tension and conflict, for those who leave the country 
are usually the least well-to-do and most discontented citizens. Freedom 
of emigration is the right to which authoritarian regimes can most 
easily consent, and this is beginning to be understood by ruling circles 
in the ussR. 


Freedom of emigration possesses, at the present time, decisive im- 
portance only for the Jews and the Volga Germans. These national 
minorities continue to experience insulting discrimination, but ‘by, 
unlike, for example, the Crimean Tatars, have a second ‘historical’ 
homeland beyond the frontiers of the ussr. As regards the other 
nationalities of the ussn, there is no serious movement among them in 
favour of emigrating. A change in the internal situation in the vssr 
cannot be brought about through emigration but only through a 
struggle for democratization inside Soviet society (with support from 
outside, which is important for us). Any large-scale emigration by 
Russians, Ukrainians and Byeloruasians, if such a movement were to 
develop, would inevitably cause bigger problems for Western Europe 
and the usa, and for the emigrants themselves, than for the present 
regime in the USSR. 


Like every other Science, Marxism has the Right to make Mistakes 


Solzhenitsyn repudiates Marxism, and there is no need to repeat here 
all the epithets he bestowes upon this doctrine. It is easy to 

however, that Solzhenitsyn knows little about Marxism, for he attri- 
butes to it propositions and aims which have nothing in common with 
Marxism. The latter, for example, has nowhere alleged that ‘the pro- 
letariat . . . would never achieve anything in a bourgeois democracy’ 
(p. 42). Marxist economic theory never proclaimed that ‘only the 
worker creates value, and failed to take into account the contribution 
of either organizers, engineers, transport or marketing systems’ (p. 42). 
Solzhenitsyn writes that “Marxism orders us to leave the North-East 
unexploited and to leave our women with their crowbars and shovels, 
and instead finance and expedite world revolution’ (p. 45). All this is so 
Heking in seriousness, that it does not need refutation. 


One cannot charge Marxism—Leninism with all the shortcomings and 
defects that still exist in the Soviet Union. For example, Marxism never 
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declared that in socialist society there can be no individual economic 
initiative, and that all amall private enterprises and working groups 
must be prohibited, including those operating in the sphere of services. 
Marxism bears no responsibility for the irrational centralization of 
cultural life in our country, which is causing an impoverishment and 
enfeeblement of culture in many large cities. Marxism never stated that 
under socialism only one party can exist and no opposition must be 
allowed. Marxism bears no responsibility for the conflict between the 
ussr and the Chinese People’s Republic. Marxist ideology bears no 
responsibility for the blood of those twenty-five or twenty-six 
million people who perished in the usse during the years of Stalin’s 
repressive measures (Solzhenitsyn writes of 66 million, but that is an 
exaggeration). Such examples could be added to. 


There are, of course, in the writings of Marx and Engels and in those of 
Lenin not a few imprecise, one-sided and even mistaken propositions, 
and also some that were applicable only to a particular period of history 
and have lost their significance today. This is why many of Marxism’s 
predictions have not come true, or have not been fulfilled very exactly. 
It remains, however, an incontrovertible fact that Marxism has had > 
very great influence on social and political movements of enormous 
scope in the zoth century, and that the entire profile of our world has 
been changed as a result of this—even if everything has not happened 
in the way the Marxists themselves would have wished. One thing is 
clear: that a ‘dead’ ideology would not have been capable of inspiring 
and stirring to action so many people in our turbulent century. 


And can any science whatsoever develop without making mistakes, 
without making assumptions that prove to be not quite accurate, 
without employing provisional hypotheses and undertaking experi- 
ments ? 3 


There are no such sciences in the field of natural science, and still less 
can there be any in that of social science. Marx’s pupils and followers 
have therefore been obliged to supplement his conceptions with a num- 
ber of propositions which are not to be found in his own works, anda 
which in some cases are not entirely in accordance with what Man 
himself said a hundred years ago. But this is the normal course fol- 
lowed by any science, it inevitably develops far beyond the circle of 
ideas that were worked out by the founders of the given science in their 
own day. In the second half of the 19th century the concepts of “Dar- 
winism’ and ‘scientific biology’ were almost identical in content, almost 
synonymous. Today, however, scientific biology has advanced a long 
way, in breadth and in depth, as compared with the range of notions 
that were developed by Darwin himself in those days. But this does not 
in the slightest alter the fact that it was Darwin who founded scientific 
biology, and his teaching that served as the point of departure for i i 


development. 


Marx and Engels were the founders of scientific socialism, and Marxism 
remains the point of departure for the development of scientific 
socialism and scientific communism. But the followers of Marx anda 
Engels cannot and must not linger within the ring of those propositions 
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and theories alone which were worked out in the 19th century by these 
great thinkers. The same can be said of Lenin and Leninism. 


Solzhenitsyn treats Marxism as though it were a dogma, and imagines 
that it is enough to point out its inexactitudes, errors and inaccurate 
forecasts in order to cause its followers to turn away from it. When 
Solzhenitsyn and I were at school, Marxism-Leninism was indeed pre- 
sented to us as a dogma. But Marxism-Leniniam, scientific socialism, is 
not 2 dogma but a science, which has to be developed like any other 
science and which has the same ‘right to err’. 


Technical and Economic Progress and the Earth’s Resources 


In his letter Solzhenitsyn calls for 2 halt to the industrial and economic 
progress of mankind. The teaching of the ‘dreamers of the Enlighten- 
ment’ (p. 21) about perpetual progress has proved, in Solzhenitsyn’s 
view, to be false and pernicious. The scientific, technical and economic 
progress made by man in the 19th and especially in the zoth century, 
progress without precedent in previous ages, and revealing the gigantic 
potentilities of the human mind, is for Solzhenitsyn only ‘an insane, 
ill-considered, furious dash into a blind alley’ (p. 21). And the civiliza- 
tion created by this progress is merely a ‘greedy’ civilization which ‘has 
now choked and is on its last legs’ (p. 21). Solzhenitsyn writes, in 
capital letters: “Economic growth is not only unnecessary but ruinous’ 
(p. 22). He warns us that mankind is heading for inevitable doom some 
time between 2020 and 2070 ‘if it (does) not relinquish economic pro- 
gress’ (pp. 22-3). One cannot concur with such views—which, im 
cldentally, were expressed by various thinkers even in the 18th century. 
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hitherto ill governed advance are extraordinarily great, and nrach is 
being written about this throughout the world. To overcome these 
dangera, however, what is needed is certainly not to reject economic 
progress but rather to regulate this progress in a rational way. 


Solzhenitsyn is right when he says that economic progress based on in- 
creasing utilization of the planet’s aeresewab/s resources cannot go on 
for long. But even if the scale of extraction of oil and gas, copper and 
mercury, be reduced to a fraction of whet it is at present, these ‘useful 
minerals’ will eventually be exhansted—if not in twenty or thirty 
years then in a hundred or two hundred. And yet mankind’s situation is 


not at all so hopeless and desperate as Solzhenitsyn supposes. 


‘There is no room here to write about all the suggestions that have been 
put forward in the press for a more rational utilization of natural re- 
sources. Mankind must indeed cut down as soon as possible the use it 
makes of the unrenewable resources of our planet, and must also intro- 
duce stricter control over the growth of population. An extremely im- 
portant line for scientific and technical progress to follow must be the 

of the world’s use of power supplies so as to concen- 
trate less on coal and uranium ore (reserves of which are also not un- 
limited) and more on resewab/e and practically unlimited sources of 
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energy—in the first place, solar heat, subterranean heat, power from 
rivers, the wind, the tides, and so on. Another no less important line of 
technical and economic progress must be the invention of methods for 
maximum utilization of all the waste products of industry and of 
domestic life—and this, by the way, will make an important contribu- 
tion to solving the problem of pollution of the environment. Finally a 
third very important line of scientific, technical and economic progress 
must be the development and use of sebstitutes, that is, the employment 
in production of those varieties of raw material of which the Earth 
possesses a practically inexhaustible amount, in place of those substances 
which are in short supply and expensive. It would, of course, be pos- 
sible. to mention other lines of scientific, technical and economic pro- 
gress as well which could help in advancing the welfare of humanity 
without a disastrous disturbance of the established balance of nature— 
for example, reduction in the weight and size of machines and mech- 
anical devices, without any sacrifice of efficiency, partial replacement of 
books and journals by microfilms, and so on. 


Rejecting the predatory exploitation of natural resources need not 
signify rejecting economic progress. Progress in agriculture can be 
achieved, given intelligent regulation, without exhaustion of the soil or 
ploughing-uap of new lands, and can be accompanied, on the contrary, 
by an increase in the fertility of the soil. An efficient fishing industry 
can be organized without exterminating the world’s resources in fish 
and with a steady increase in these resources. Mankind nrast thus fit 
itself into a well-ordered rotation of the resources and forces of nature 
instead of constantly disturbing this process. 


Our Earth is‘not yet an apple gnawed away by maggots, as Solz- 
henitsyn thinks (p. 21). Only a small part of the skin of this apple has eo 
far been eaten, only a very small layer of the Earth’s surface. T. 
given clumsy and rapacious management, even this is enough to bring 
about irreversible and ruinous changes in the Earth’s biosphere and 
lead mankind to catastrophe. It is quite possible, however, to prevent 
such a catastrophe and find a way to the rational use of natural resources 
without halting economic progress—through scientific control of this 
progress. For the potentialities of such scientific control are practically 
unlimited. 


These aims must also be served by the various space-research pro- 
grammes which exasperate Solzhenitsyn so much. Cosmic i 

can be stupid extravagances when they are carried out merely in the 
context of ‘competition’ between the two systems, when they mainly 
serve purposes of national prestige, or military aims. But they are useful 
and necessary when they are carried out in a context of co-operation 
and for the purpose of improving man’s life on Earth. 


Economic progress is not superfluous or harmful, and still less is it 
disastrous. Such progress is inevitable and necessary for mankind. With 
it are bound up, first and foremost, our hopes not only for growth in 
the material well-being of all nations but also for the spiritual and moral 
progress of all mankind. 
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On the Basic Contradiction in Soviet Society 


Soviet society is not free from contradictions, and these are indeed the 
chief stimulus to its development. It seems to me that at the present 
time the basic contradiction in Soviet society is the increasing disparity 
between the requirements of rapid scientific, technical and economic 
progress and the excessively centralized and, above all, bureaucratic 
system that governs all sides of economic and social life. The system of 
leadership and management that has become established in our 
country is incapable of solving, quickly and correctly, many problems 
of importance for the further development of society. Moreover, the 
administrative apparatus of this system tends to become isolated from 
the masses and is often inclined to take important decisions on the 
basis of its own interests as an apparatus rather then on the basis of 
society’s interests as a whole. All this slows down progress in all spheres 
of the social, economic and cultural life of our people, and provides 
grounds for discontent and for the rise and spread of social movements 
of various kinds. 


Onur country’s development cannot be accelerated unless a rational 
decentralization is effected, unless the right to decide many questions is 
transferred to authorities at a much lower level, unless the rights and 
responsibilities of all local organs are enlarged, unless self-management 
is extended, unless public opinion is enabled to participate in the taking 
of decisions, unless there is free discussion of all questions of social and 
political life—in short, unless society is made democratic. 


In the advanced capitalist countries, on the other hand, economic, 
scientific and technical progress demands not only that the problem of 
‘participation’ be solved, but also that regulation by the state be ex- 
tended in the economic sphere and in many other spheres of social life, 
inchading nationalization of the most important branches of industry 
and all enterprises of national importance. It is significant that even an 
economist like Galbraith now talks not only of planning and of 
nationalizing the arms industry but also of socialism—although, of 
course, in a sense different from what we mean by this. 


The increasingly acute contradiction in the uss between the require- 
ments of economic, scientific, technical and cultural development and 
the bureaucratic, caste-oligarchical system of government gives rise to 
an objective need for reforms directed to the democratization of social 
life. 


Is the present leadership of the ussr capable of introducing these 
reforms ? Will they be introduced in the foreseeable future? I continue 
to hope so. In fact, the policy of the ‘leading circles’ is changing even 
now, although all such changes are proceeding too slowly and incon- 
aistently. 


I am also hopefal that democratic movements of various shades will 


grow stronger. I do not rule out the possibility—as yet, of course, not 
very probeble—that a new socialist party will appear in our political 
arena, a party different from both the present social-democratic parties 
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and the present Communist parties. Such a new socialist party could 
form a loyal and legal opposition to the existing leadership and help to 
renovate the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and restore it to 
health, Not being heir to the old Russian socialist parties, a new social- 
ist party like this could base its ideology only upon those propositions 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin that have stood the test of time, and also it 
could, not being bound by the prevailing dogmatism, develop scienti- 
fic socialism and scientific communism in accordance with the needs of 
the present age, taking into account the historical path trodden by our 
country. Free from responsibility for the crimes of past decades, this 
party would be able to evaluate more objectively both the past and the 
ptesent of our society, and would also be in a better position to devise 
socialist and democratic alternatives for its development. All this is, of 
course, no more than a hypothesis, an assumption about one possible 
path along which our social consciousness may develop. 


I have examined above only a few of the questions mised in Solz- 
henitsyn’s recent letter. Many of the greatest writers both of Russia’ 
and of other countries have been men of difficult character and have 
upheld ideological and political views that were extremely backward 
for their times. This has not prevented them from leaving a unique 
mark not only in the history of artistic creation but also in the social 
and political history of mankind. The phenomenon of Solzhenitsyn is 
in this respect no exception in world literature. 

Moscow, 1-20 May 1974. 
Translated by Brian Pearce 


English language translation © 1974 New Left Review. 
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Theodor Adorno 


Commitment 


Since Sartre’s essay What is Literature? there has been less theoretical debate 
about committed and autonomous literature. Nevertheless, the controversy over 
commitment remains urgent, so far as anything that merely concerns the life of 
the mind can be today, as opposed to sheer human survival. Sartre was moved to 
issue his manifesto because he saw—and he was certainly not the first to do so— 
works of art displayed side by side in a pantheon of optional edification, decay- 
«og into cultural commodities. In such coexistence, they desecrate each other. If 
any work, without its author necessarily intending it, aims at a supreme effect, 
enone can thereby truly tolerate a neighbour beside it. This salutary intolerance 
Holds not only for individual works, but also for aesthetic genres or attitudes 
such as those once symbolized in the now half-forgotten controversy over com- 
snitment. There are two ‘positions on objectivity’ which are constantly at war 
with one another, even when intellectual life falsely presents them as at peace. A 
work of art that is committed strips the magic from a work of art that is content 
o be a fetish, an idle past-time for those who would like to sleep through the 
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deluge that threatens them, in an apoliticism that is in fact deeply politi- 
cal. For the committed, such works are a distraction from the battle of 
real interests, in which none are any longer exempt from the conflict 
between the two great blocs. The possibility of mental life itself depends 
on this conflict to such an extent that only blind illusion can insist on - 
tights that may be shattered tomorrow. For autonomous works of art, 
however, such considerations, and the conception of art which underlies 
them, are themselves the spiritual catastrophe of which the committed 
keep warning. Once the life of the mind renounces the duty and liberty 
of its own pure objectification, it has abdicated. Thereafter, works of 
art merely assimilate themselves sedulously to the brute existence against 
which they protest, in forms so ephemeral (the very charge made vice- 
versa by committed against autonomous works) that from their first 
day they belong to the seminars in which they inevitably end. The 
menacing thrust of the antithesis is a reminder of how precarious the 
position of art is today. Each of the two alternatives negates itself with 
the other. Committed art, necessarily detached as art from reality, can- 
cels the distance between the two. ‘Art for art’s sake’ denies by its’ 
absolute claims that ineradicable connection with reality which is the 
polemical a priori of the very attempt to make art autonomous from the 
teal, Between these two poles, the tension in which art has lived in 
every age till now, is dissolved. 


The Confusions of the Debate on Commitment 


Contemporary literature itself suggests doubts as to the omnipotence of 
these alternatives. For it is not yet so completely subjugated to the 
course of the world as to constitute rival fronts. The Sartrean goats and 
the Valéryan sheep will not be separated. Even if politically motivated, 
commitment in itself remains politically polyvalent so long as it is not 
reduced to propaganda, whose pliancy mocks any commitment by th 
subject. On the other hand, its opposite, known in Russian catechis 

as formalism, is not decried only by Soviet officials or libertarian exis- 
tentialists; even ‘vanguard’ critics themselves frequently accuse so- 
called abstract texts of a lack of provocation, of social aggressivity. 
Conversely, Sartre cannot praise Picasso’s Geernica too highly; yet he 
could hardly be convicted of formalist sympathies in music or painting. 
He restricts his notion of commitment to literature because of its con- 
ceptual character: “The writer deals with meanings’.1 Of course, but not 
only with them. If no word which enters a literary work ever wholly 
frees itself from its meanings in ordinary speech, so no literary work, 
not even the traditional novel, leaves these meanings unaltered, as they 
were outside it. Even an ordinary ‘was’, in a report of something that 
was not, acquires a new formal quality from the fact that it was not so. 
The same process occurs in the higher levels of meaning of a work, all 
the way up to what once used to be called its Idea’. The special position 
that Sartre accords to literature must also be suspect to anyone who does 
not unconditionally subsume diverse aesthetic genres under a superior 
universal concept. The rudiments of external meanings are the irre- 
ducibly non-artistic elements in art. Its formal principle lies not in them, 
but in the dialectic of both moments—which accomplishes the trans- 


1 Jean-Paul Sartre, What is Literaters?, London 1967, P. 4. 
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formation of meanings within it. The distinction between artist and 
Attératesr is shallow: but it is true that the object of any aesthetic philo- 
sophy, even as understood by Sartre, is not the publicistic aspect of art. 
Still less is it the ‘message’ of a work. The latter oscillates untengbly 
between the subjective intentions of the artist and the demands of an 
objectively explicit metaphysical meaning. In our country, this meaning 
generally turns out to be an uncommonly practicable Being. 


The social function of the talk about commitment has meanwhile be- 
come somewhat confused. Cultural conservatives who demand that a 
work of art should say something, join forces with their political 
opponents against atelic, hermetic works of art. Eulogists of ‘relevance’ 
are more likely to find Sartre’s Hass Clos profound, than to listen pat- 
iently to a text whose language jolts signification and by its very distance 
from ‘meaning’ revolts in advance against positivist subordination of 
meaning. For the atheist Sartre, on the other hand, the conceptual im- 
port of art is the premise of commitment. Yet works banned in the Kast 
are sometimes demagogically denounced by local guardians of the 
authentic message because they apparently say what they in fact do not 
say. The Nazis were already using the term ‘cultural bolshevism’ under 
the Weimar Republic, and hatred of what it refers to has survived the 
epoch of Hitler, when it was institutionalized. Today it flares up again 
just as it did forty years ago, at works of the same kind, including some 
whose origins now go a long way back and are unmistakably part of an 
established tradition. 


Newspapers and magazines of the radical Right constantly stir up in- 
dignation against what is unnatural, over-intellectual, morbid and 
decadent: they know their readers. The insights of social psychology 
into the authoritarian personality confirm them. The basic features of 
this type include conformism, respect for a petrified fagade of opinion 
and society, and resistance to impulses that disturb its order or evoke 
inner elements of the unconscious that cannot be admitted. This 
hostility to anything alien or alienating can accommodate itself much 
more easily to literary realism of any provenance, even if it proclaims 
itself critical or socialist, than to works which swear allegiance to no 
political slogans, but whose mere guise is enough to disrupt the whole 
system of rigid coordinates that governs authoritarian personalities— 
to which the latter cling all the more fiercely, the less capable they are of 
spontaneous appreciation of anything not officially approved. Cam- 
paigns to prevent the staging of Brecht’s plays in Western Germany 
belong to a relatively superficial layer of political consciousness. They 
were not even particularly vigorous, or they would have taken much 
crasser forms after 13 August? By contrast, when the social contract 
with reality is abandoned, and literary works no longer speak as though 
they were reporting fact, hairs start to bristle. Not the least of the 
weaknesses of the debate on commitment is that it ignores the effect 
produced by works whose own formal laws pay no heed to coherent 
effects. So long as it fails to understand what the shock of the unin- 
telligible can communicate, the whole dispute resembles shadow- 
boxing. Confusions in discussion of the problem do not indeed alter it, 


2 Reference to the establishment of the Berlin Wall, (wx). 


but they do make it necessary to rethink the alternative solutions pro- 
posed for it. 


Philosophy and Art in Sartre 


In aesthetic theory, ‘commitment’ should be distinguished from ‘ten- 
dency’. Committed art in the proper sense is not intended to generate 
ameliorative measures, legislative acts or practical institutions—like 
earlier propagandist (tendency) plays against syphilis, duels, abortion 
laws or borstals—but to work at the level of fundamental attitudes. For 
Sartre, its task is to awaken the free choice of the agent, that makes 
authentic existence possible at all, as opposed to the neutrality of the 
spectator. But what gives commitment its aesthetic advantage over 
tendentiousness also renders the content to which the artist commits 
himself inherently ambiguous. In Sartre, the notion of choice—origin- 
ally a Kierkegaardian category—is heir to the Christian doctrine ‘He 
who is not with me is against me’, but now voided of any concrete 
' theological content. What remains is merely the abstract authority of a 
choice enjoined, with no regard for the fact that the very possibility of 
choosing depends on what can be chosen. The archetypal situation 
always cited by Sartre to demonstrate the irreducibility of freedom 
merely underlines this. Within a predetermined reality, freedom be- 
comes a vacant claim: Herbert Marcuse has exposed the absurdity of 
the philosophical theorem that it is always possible inwardly either to 
accept or to reject martyrdom.’ Yet this is precisely what Sartre’s 
dramatic situations are designed to demonstrate. But his plays are 
nevertheless bad models of his own existentialism, because they display 
in their respect for trath the whole administered universe which his 
philosophy ignores: the lesson we learn from them is one of unfreedom. 
Sartre’s theatre of ideas sabotages the aims of his categories. ‘This is not 
an individual inadequacy of his plays. It is not the office of art to spot 
light alternatives, but to resist by its form alone the course of the won” 
which permanently puts a pistol to men’s heads. In fact, as soon as 
committed works of art do instigate decisions at their own level, the 
decisions themselves become interchangeable. Because of this ambi- 
guity, Sartre has with great candour confessed that he expects no real 
changes in the world from literature: a scepticism which reflects both 
the historical mutations of society and of the practical function of 
literatare since the days of Voltaire. The principle of commitment thus 
slides towards the proclivities of the author, in keeping with the ex- 
treme subjectivism of Sartre’s philosophy, which for all its materialist 
undertones, still audibly echoes German speculative idealism. In his 
literary theory, the work of art becomes an appeal to subjects, because it 
is itself nothing other than a declaration by a subject of his own choice 
or failure to choose. 


Sastre will not allow that every work of art, by its inception alone, con- 
fronts the writer, however free he may be, with objective demands of 
composition. His intention becomes simply one element among them. 
Sartre’s question, ‘Why writer’, and his solution of it in a ‘deeper 


3 Reference to Marcuse’s cseay ‘Sartre’s Existentialism’, included in Studies in Critical 
Philasopdy, NLB, London 1972, pp. 157-90. (NLR). 
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choice’, are invalid because the author’s motivations are irrelevant to 
the finished work, the literary product. Sartre himself is not so far from 
this view, when he notes that the stature of works increases, the less 
they remain attached to the empirical person who created them, as 
Hegel saw long ago. When he calls the literary work, in Durkheim’s 
language, a social fact, he again involuntarily recalls its inherently col- 
lective objectivity, impenetrable to the mere subjective intentions of the 
author. Sartre therefore does not want to situate commitment at the 
level of the intention of the writer, but at that of his humanity itself. 
This determination, however, is so generic that commitment ceases to 
be distinct from any other form of human action or attitude. The 
point, says Sartre, is that the writer commits himself in the present, 
dans le présent; but since he in any case cannot escape it, his commitment 
to it cannot indicate a programme. The actual obligation a writer under- 
takes is much more precise: it is not one of choice, but of substance. 
Although Sartre talks of the dialectic, his subjectivism so little registers 
the particular other for which the subject must first divest itself to be- 
come a subject, that he suspects every literary objectification of petre- 
faction. However, since the pure immediacy and spontaneity which he 
hopes to save encounter no resistance in his work by which they could 
define themselves, they undergo a second reification. In order to de- 
velop his drama and novel beyond sheer declaration—whose recurrent 
model is the scream of the tortured—Sartre has to seek recourse in a 
flat objectivity, subtracted from any dialectic of form and expression, 
that is simply a communication of his own philosophy. The content of 
his art becomes philosophy as with no other writer except Schiller. 


But however sublime, thoughts can never be much more than one of 
the materials for art. Sartre’s plays are vehicles for the author’s ideas, 
which have been left behind in the race of aesthetic forms. They opet- 
ate with traditional intrigues, exalted by an unshaken faith in meanings 
which can be transferred from art to reality. But the theses they 
illustrate, or where possible state, misuse the emotions which Sartre’s 
own drama aims to express, by making them examples. They thereby 
disavow themselves. When one of his most famous plays ends with the 
dictum ‘Hell is other people’, it sounds like a quotation from Beiag and 
Nothingeess, and it might just as well have been ‘Hell is ourselves’. The 
combination of solid plot, and equally solid, extractable idea won Sartre 
great success and made him, without doubt against his honest will, 
acceptable to the culture industry. The high level of abstraction of 
such thesis-art led him into the mistake of letting some of his best works, 
the film Les Jeux sont Faits or the play Les Mains Sales, be performed as 
political events, and not just to an audience of victims in the dark. In 
much the same way, the current ideology—which Sartre detests—con- 
fuses the actions and sufferings of paper leaders with the objective 
movement of history. Interwoven in the veil of personalization is the 
idea that human beings are in control and decide, not anonymous 
machinery, and that there is life on the commanding heights of 
society: Beckett’s moribund grotesques suggest the truth about that. 
Sartre’s vision prevents him from recognizing the hell he revolts 
against. Many of his phrases could be parroted by his mortal enemies. 


4 “Because he is a man’: Sifmations II, Paris 1948, p. 51. 


The idea that decision as such is what counts would even cover the 
Nazi slogan that ‘only sacrifice makes us free’. In Fascist Italy, Gentile’s 
absolute dynamism made similar pronouncements in philosophy. The 
flaw in his conception of commitment strikes at the very cause to which 
Sartre wishes to commit himself. 


Brech?’s Didacticism 


Brecht, in some of his plays, such as the dramatization of Gorky’s Ths 
Mother or The Moasxres Taken, bluntly glorifies the Party. But at times, 
at least according to his theoretical writings, he too wanted to educate 
spectators to a new attitude, that would be distanced, thoughtful, ex- 
petimental, the reverse of illusory empathy and identification. In 
tendency to abstraction, his plays after Seist Joan trump those of Sartre, 
The difference is that Brecht, more consistent than Sartre and a greater 
artist, made this abstraction into the formal principle of his art, as a 
didactic poetics that eliminates the traditional concept of dramatic 
character altogether. He realized that the surface of social life, the 
sphere of consumption, which includes the psychologically motivated 
actions of individuals, occludes the essence of society—which, as the 
law of exchange, is itself abstract. Brecht rejected aesthetic individua- 
tion as an ideology. He therefore sought to translate the true hideous- 
ness of society into theatrical appearance, by dragging it straight out 
from its camouflage. The people on his stage shrink before our eyes 
into the agents of social processes and functions, which indirectly andi 
unknowingly they are in empirical reality. Brecht no longer postulates. 
like Sartre, an identity between living individuals and the essence of 
society, let alone any absolute sovereignty of the subject. Nevertheless, 
the process of aesthetic reduction that he pursues for the sake of political 
truth, in fact gets in its way. For this truth involves innumerable 
mediations, which Brecht disdains. What is artistically legitimate a 
alienating infantilism—Brecht’s first plays came from the same miliet 
as Dada—becomes merely infantile when it starts to claim theoretical o 
social validity. Brecht wanted to reveal in images the inner nature o! 
capitalism. In this sense his aim was indeed what he disguised it œ 
against Stalinist terror—realistic. He would have refused to deprive 
social essence of meaning by taking it as it appeared, imageless anc 
blind, in a single crippled life, But this burdened him with the obliga- 
tion of ensuring that what he intended to make unequivocally clea 
was theoretically correct. His art, however, refused to accept this gu, 
pro quo: it both presents itself as didactic, and claims aesthetic dispensa 
tion from responsibility for the accuracy of what it teaches. 


Criticism of Brecht cannot overlook the fact that he did not—fo 
objective reasons beyond the adequacy of his own creations—fulfil th 
norm he set himself as if it were a salvation. Saist Joan was the centre 
work of his dialectical theatre. (The Good Woman of Szechuan is a varia 
tion of it lo reverse: where Joan assists evil by the immediacy of he 
goodness, Shen Te who wills the good must become evil). The play i 
setina Chicago half-way between the Wild West fables of Mabagonsa 
and economic facts. But the more preoccupied Brecht becomes wit 
information, and the less he looks for images, the more he misses th 
essence of capitalism which the parable is supposed to present. Mer 
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episodes in the sphere of circulation, in which competitors maul each 
other, are recounted instead of appropriation of surplus-value in the 
sphere of production, compared with which the brawls of cattle dealers 
over their shares of the booty are epiphenomens incapable of provoking 
any great crisis. Moreover, the economic transactions presented as the 
machinations of rapacious traders are not merely puerile, which is how 
Brecht seems to have meant them; they are also unintelligible by the 
criteria of even the most primitive economic logic. The obverse of the 
latter is a political natveté which could only make Brecht’s opponents 
grin at the thought of such an ingenuous enemy. They could be as 
comfortable with Brecht as they are with the dying Joan in the impres- 
sive final scene of the play. Even with the broadest-minded allowance 
for poetic licence, the idea that a strike leadership backed by the Party 
could entrust a crucial task to a non-member is as inconceivable as the 
subsequent idea that the failure of that individual could ruin the whole 
strike. 


Brecht’s Treatment of Fascism 


Brecht’s comedy of the resistible rise of the great dictator Arturo Ui 
exposes the subjective nullity and pretence of a fascist leader in a harsh 
and accurate light. However, the deconstruction of leaders, like that of 
all individuals in Brecht, is extended into a reconstruction of the social 
and economic nexus in which the dictator acts. Instead of a conspiracy 
of the wealthy and powerful, we are given a trivial gangster organiza- 
tion, the cabbage trust. The true horror of fascism is conjured away; it 
is no longer a slow end-product of the concentration of social power, 
but mere hazard, like an accident or crime. This conclusion is dictated 
by the exigencies of agitation: adversaries must be diminished. The 
consequence is bad politics, both in literature as in practice before 1933. 
Against every dialectic, the ridicule to which Ui is consigned renders 
innocuous the fascism that was accurately predicted by Jack London 
decades before. The anti-ideological artist thus prepared the degrada- 
tion of his own ideas into ideology. Tacit acceptance of the claim that 
one half of the world no longer contains antagonisms is supplemented 
by jests at everything that belies the official theodicy of the other half. 
It is not that respect for historical scale forbids laughter at house- 
painters, although the use of that term against Hitler was itself a painful 
exploitation of bourgeois class-consciousness. The group which en- 
gineered the seizure of power in Germany was also certainly a gang. 
But the problem is that such elective affinities are not extra-territorial: 
they are rooted within society itself. This is why the buffoonery of 
fascism, evoked by Chaplin as well, was at the same time also its ulti- 
mate horror. If this is suppressed, and a few sorry exploiters of green- 
grocers are mocked, where key positions of economic power are actu- 
ally at issue, the attack misfires. The Great Dictator loses all satirical 
force, and becomes obscene, when a Jewish girl can bash a line of 
storm-troopers on the head with a pan without being torn to pieces. 
For the sake of political commitment, political reality is trivialized: 
which then reduces the political effect. 


Sartre’s frank doubt whether Gsermica ‘won a single supporter for the 
Spanish cause’ certainly also applies to Brecht’s didactic drama. Scarcely 
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anyone needs to be taught the fabsle docet to be extracted from it— 
that there is injustice in the world; while the moral itself shows few 
traces of the dialectical theory to which Brecht gave cursory allegiance. 
The trappings of epic drama invite the American phrase ‘preaching to 
the converted’. The primacy of lesson over pure form, which Brecht 
intended to achieve, became in reality a formal device itself. The sus- 
pension of form turns back against its own character as appearance. Its 
self-criticism in drama was related to the doctrine of objectivity 
(Sacbhchksit) in the applied visual arts. The correction of form by 
external conditions, with the elimination of ornament in the service of 
function, only increases its autonomy. The substance of Brecht’s 
artistic work was the didactic play as an artistic principle. His method, 
to render immediately apparent events into phenomena newly alien to 
the spectator, was also a medium of formal construction rather than » 
contribution to practical efficacy. It is true that Brecht never spoke as 
sceptically as Sartre about the social effects of art. But, as an astute andl 
experienced man of the world, he can scarcely have been wholly com 
vinced of them. He once calmly wrote that when he was not deceiving 
himself, the theatre was more important to him than any changes in the 
world it might promote. Yet the artistic principle of simplification nor 
only purged real politics of the illusory distinctions projected by sub- 
jective reflection into social objectivity, as Brecht intended, but it alsc 
falsified the very objectivity which didactic drama laboured to distil. In 
we take Brecht at his word and make politics the criterion by which tc 
judge his committed theatre, by the same token it proves untrue 
Hegels Logic taught that essence must appear. If this is so, a representa- 
tion of essence which ignores its relation to appearance must be a 
intrinsically false as the substitution of a lumpen-proletariat for the 
men behind fascism. The only ground on which Brecht’s technique o» 
reduction would be legitimate is that of ‘art for art’s sake’, which hit 
version of commitment condemns as it does Lucullus,’ 

/ 
Politics and Poetic Tone 


Contemporary literary Germany is anxious to separate Brecht the artis 
from Brecht the politician. The major writer must be saved for the 
West, if possible placed on a pedestal as an All-German poet, and ac 
neutralized aw-dessas de la milke. There is truth in this to the extent tha 
both Brecht’s artistic force, and his devious and uncontrollable intelli 
gence, went well beyond the official credos and prescribed aesthetics o 
the People’s Democracies. All the same, Brecht must be defended agains 
this defence of him. His work, with its often patent weaknesses, woul 
not have had such power, if it were not saturated with politics. Ever 
its most questionable creations, such as Ths Meassres Taken, generate ar 
immediate awareness that issues of the utmost seriousness are at stake 
To this extent Brecht’s claim that he used his theatre to make men thin! 
was justified. It is futile to try to separate the beauties, real or imaginary 
of his works from their political intentions. The task of an immanen 
critique, which alone is dialectical, is rather to synthesize assessment o 
the validity of his forms with that of his politics. Sartre’s chapter “Wh 
write” contains the undeniable statement that: “Nobody can suppos 





5 Reference to Brecht’s last play on the Roman general Laculins. (NLR). 
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for a moment that it is possible to write a good novel in praise of anti- 
semitism’.® Nor could one be written in praise of the Moscow Trials, 
even if such praise was bestowed before Stalin actually had Zinoviev 
and Bukharin murdered.” The political falsehood stains the aesthetic 
form. Where Brecht distorts the real social problems discussed in his 

sepic drama, in order to prove a thesis, the whole structure and founda- 
tion of the play itself crumbles. Mother Comrage is an illustrated primer 
intended to reduce to absurdity Montecuccoli’s dictum that war feeds 
on war. The camp follower who uses the Thirty Years’ War to make a 
life for her children thereby becomes responsible for their rain. But in 
the play this responsibility follows rigorously neither from the overall 
situation of the war itself nor from the individual behaviour of the 
petty profiteer; if Mother Courage had not been absent at the critical 
moment, the disaster would not have happened, and the fact that she 
has to be absent to earn some money, remains completely generic in 
relation to the action. The picture-book technique which Brecht needs 
to spell out his thesis prevents him from proving it. A socio-political 
analysis, of the sort Marx and Engels sketched in their criticism of 
Lassalle’s play Fray vos Sickiagen, would show that Brecht’s simplistic 
equation of the Thirty Years’ War with a modern war excludes pre- 
cisely what is crucial for the behaviour and fate of Mother Courage in 
Grimmelshausen’s original drama. Because the society of the Thirty 
Years’ War was not the functional capitalist society of modern times, we 
cannot even poetically stipulate a closed functional system in which the 
lives and deaths of private individuals directly reveal economic laws. 
But Brecht needed the old lawless days as an image of his own, pre- 
cisely because he saw clearly that the society of his own age could no 
longer be directly comprehended in terms of people and things. His 
attempt to reconstruct the reality of society thus led first to a false social 
model and then to dramatic implausibility. Bad politics becomes bad 
art, and vice-versa. But the less works have to proclaim what they can- 
not completely believe themselves, the more telling they become in 
their own right; and the less they need a surplus of meaning, beyond 
their being. For the rest, the real interested parties in every camp would 
be probably as successful in surviving wars today as they have always 
been. 


Aporia of this sort multiply until they affect the Brechtian tone itself, 
the very fibre of his poetic art. Undoubted though their uniqueness 
may be—qualities which the mature Brecht may have thought unim- 
portant—they were poisoned by the untruth of his politics. For what he 
justified was not simply, as he long sincerely believed, an incomplete 
socialism, but a coercive domination in which blindly irrational social 
forces returned to work once again. When Brecht became a 

of its harmony, his lyric voice had to swallow chalk, and it started to 
grate. Already the exaggerated adolescent virility of the young Brecht-* 
betrayed the borrowed courage of the intellectual who, in despair at 
violence, suddenly hastens towards a violent practice which he has 
every reason to fear. The wild roar of The Measures Taken drowns out 


$ What is Literature?, p. 46. 

1! Reference to The Measures Taken, written in 1930, which contained an Implicit 
fustification In advance of the Moscow Trials. Zinoviev and Bukharin were con- 
demned in 1938. (NLR). 
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the noise of the disaster that has overtaken the cause, which Brech 
convulsively tries to proclaim as salvation. Even Brecht’s best work wa: 
infected by the deceptions of his commitment. Its language shows how 
far the underlying poetic subject and its message have come apart. Ir 
an attempt to overcome the gap, Brecht affected the diction of thy 
oppressed. But the doctrine he advocated needs the language of the 
intellectual. The homeliness and simplicity of his tone is thus a fiction 
It betrays itself both by signs of exaggeration and by stylized regressior 
to archaic or provincial forms of expression. It can often be importun 
ate, and ears which have not let themselves be deprived of their native 
sensitivity cannot help hearing that they are talked into something 
It is a usurpation and almost contempt for victims to speak like this, a 
if the author were one of them. All roles may be played, except that o 
the worker. The gravest charge against commitment is that even righ 
intentions go wrong when they are noticed, and still more so, whe: 
they then try to conceal themselves. Something of this remains in Brecht’ 
later plays in the linguistic gesture of wisdom, the fiction of the ok 
peasant sated with epic experience as the poetic subject. No one in ant 
country of the world is any longer capable of the earthy experience o 
South German muzhiks: the ponderous delivery has become a props 
ganda device to make us believe that the good life is where the Red Arm 
is in control. Since there is nothing to give substance to this humanity 
which we have to take on trust as realized, Brecht’s tone degenerate 
into an echo of archaic social relations, gone beyond recall. The lat. 
Brecht was not so distant from official humanism. A journalisticall 
minded Westerner could well praise The Cawasian Chalk Circle as 
hymn to motherhood, and who is not touched when the splendid girl + 
finally held up as an example to the querulous lady beset with migraine 
Baudelaire, who dedicated his work to the coiner of the motto Ver 
por Part, would have been less suited to such catharsis. Even tb 
grandeur and virtuosity of such poems as The Lagend of the Origin of t 
Book of Tao Te CP ing on Lao-Txw’s Journey into Exile are marred by 
theatricality of total plain-spokenness. What his classical predecessor 
once denounced as the idiocy of rural life, Brecht, like some existentis 
ontologist, treats as ancient trath. His whole oeuvre is a Sisyphea 
labour to reconcile his highly cultivated and subtle taste with th 
crudely heteronomous demands which he desperately imposed on him 
self. 


The Problem of Suffering 


I have no wish to soften the saying that to write lyric poetry after Auscl 
witz is barbaric; it expresses in negative form the impulse which ir 
spires committed literature. The question asked by a character i 
Sartre’s play Morts Sans Sépxiivre, Ts there any meaning in life whe 
men exist who beat people until the bones break in their bodies ?’, 

also the question whether any art now has a right to exist; whether is 
tellectual regression is not inherent in the concept of committed liter: 
ture because of the regression of society. But Enzensberger’s retort als 
remains true, that literature must resist this verdict, in other words, t 
such that its mere existence after Auschwitz is not a surrender t 
cynicism. Its own situation is one of paradox, not merely the problem < 
how to react to it. The abundance of real suffering tolerates no fo: 
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getting; Pascal’s theological saying, Os se doit plas dormir, must be 
secularized. Yet this suffering, what Hegel called consciousness of 
adversity, also demands the continued existence of art while it prohibits 
it; it is now virtually in art alone that suffering can still find its own 
voice, consolation, without immediately being betrayed by it. The most 
important artists of the age have realized this. The uncompromising 
radicalism of their works, the very features defamed as formalism, 
give them a terrifying power, absent from helpless poems to the victims 
of our time. But even Schoenberg’ s Swrvivor of Warsaw remains trapped 
in the aporia to which it, autonomous figuration of heteronomy raised 
to the intensity of hell, totally surrenders. There is something painful in 
Schoenberg’s compositions—not what arouses anger in Germany, the 
fact that they prevent people from repressing from memory what they 
at all costs want to repress. It is rather the way in which, by turning 
suffering into images, despite all their hard implacability, they wound 
our shame before the victims. For these are used to create something, 
works of art, that are thrown to the consumption of a world which de- 
stroyed them. The so-called artistic representation of the sheer physical 
pain of people beaten to the ground by rifle-butts contains, however re- 
motely, the power to elicit enjoyment out of it. The moral of this art, 
not to forget for a single instant, slithers into the abyss of its oppo- 
site. The aesthetic principle of stylization, and even the solemn prayer of 
the chorus, make an unthinkable fate appear to have had some meaning; 
itis transfigured, something of its horror is removed. This alone does an 
injustice to the victims; yet no art which tried to evade them could stand 
upright before justice. Even the sound of despair pays its tribute to a 
hideous affirmation. Works of less than the highest rank are even 
willingly absorbed, as contributions to clearing up the past. When 
genocide becomes part of the cultural heritage in the themes of com- 
mitted literature, it becomes easier to continue to play along with the 
culture which gave birth to murder. There is one nearly invariable 
characteristic of such literature. It is that it implies, purposely or not, 
that even in the so-called extreme situations, indeed in them most of all, 
humanity flourishes. Sometimes this develops into a dismal metaphysic 
which does its best to work up atrocities into ‘limiting situations’ 
which it then accepts to the extent that they reveal authenticity in men. 
In such a homely existential atmosphere the distinction between 
executioners and victims becomes blurred; both, after all, are equally 
suspended above the possibility of nothingness, which of course is 
generally not quite so uncomfortable for the executioners. 


Kafka, Beckett and Contemporary Experimentalism 


Today, the adherents of a philosophy which has since degenerated 
into a mere ideological sport, falminate in pre-1933 fashion against 
artistic distortion, deformation and perversion of life, as though 
authors, by faithfully reflecting atrocity, were responsible for what they 
revolt against. The best exemplification of this attitude, still prevalent 
among the silent majority in Germany, is the following story about 
Picasso. An officer of the Nazi occupation forces visited the painter in 
his studio and, pointing to Gwsraica, asked: “Did you do that?’. Picasso 
reputedly answered, ‘No, you did’. Autonomous works of art too, like 
this painting, firmly negate empirical reality, destroy the destroyer, that 
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which merely exists and by merely existing endlessly reiterates guilt. It 
is none other than Sartre who has seen the connection between the 
autonomy of a work and an intention which is not conferred upon it 
but is its own gesture towards reality. “The work of art’, he has written, 
‘does not bave an end; there we agree with Kant. But the reason is that it 
ésan end. The Kantian formula does not account for the appeal which 
resounds at the basis of each painting, each statue, each book.’ It only 
remains to add there is no straightforward relationship between this 
appeal and the thematic commitment of a work. The uncalculating 
autonomy of works which avoid popularization and adaptation to the 
market, involuntarily becomes an attack on them. The attack is not 
abstract, not a fixed attitude of all works of art to the world which will 
not forgive them for not bending totally to it, The distance these works 
maintain from empirical reality is in itself partly mediated by that 
reality. The imagination of the artist is not a creation ex sibilo; only 
dilettanti and aesthetes believe it to be so. Works of art that react 
against empirical reality obey the forces of that reality, which reject in- 
tellectual creations and throw them back on themselves. There is no 
material content, no formal category of an artistic creation, however 
mysteriously changed and unknown to itself, which did not originate 
in the empirical reality from which it breaks free. 


It is this which constitutes the true relation of art to reality, whose ele- 
ments are regrouped by its formal laws. Even the avent-gerde abstraction 
which provokes the indignation of philistines, and which has nothing 
in common with conceptual or logical abstraction, is a reflex response 
to the abstraction of the law which objectively dominates society. This 
could be shown in Beckett’s works. These enjoy what is today the only 
humanly respectable fame: everyone shudders at them, and yet no-one 
can persuade himself that these eccentric plays and novels are not about 
what everyone knows but no-one will admit. Philosophical apologists 
may laud his works as sketches for an anthropology. But they deal with 
a highly concrete historical reality: the abdication of the subject. 
Beckett's Ecce Homo is what human beings have become. As though with 
eyes drained of tears, they stare silently out of his sentences. The spell 
they cast, which also binds them, is lifted by being reflected in them. 
However, the minimal promise of happiness they contain, which re- 
fuses to be traded for comfort, cannot be had for a price less than total 
dislocation, to the point of worldlessness. Here every commitment to the 
world must be abandoned to satisfy the ideal of the committed work of 
art—that polemical alienation which Brecht as a theorist invented, and 
as an artist practised less and less as he bound himself more tightly to 
the role of a friend of mankind. This paradox, which might be charged 
with sophistry, can be supported without much philosophy by the 
simplest experience: Kafka’s prose and Beckett’s plays, or the truly 
monstrous novel Ths Uswameab/s, have an effect by comparison with 
which officially committed works look like pantomime. Kafka and 
Beckett arouse the fear which existentialism merely talks about. By dist 
mantling appearance, they explode from within the art which committed 
proclamation subjugates from without, and hence only in appearance. 
The inescapability of their work compels the change of attitude which 


8 What is Literature?, D. 34. 
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committed works merely demand. He over whom Kafka’s wheels have 
passed, has lost for ever both any peace with the world and any chance 
of consoling himself with the judgment that the way of the world is 
bad; the element of ratification which lurks in resigned admission of the 
dominance of evil is burnt away. 


Yet the greater the aspiration, the greater is the possibility of foundering 
and failure. The loss of tension evident in works of painting and music 
which have moved away from objective representation and intelligible 
or coherent meaning, has in many ways spread to the literature known 
in a repellent jargon as ‘texts’. Such works drift to the brink of in- 
difference, degenerate insensibly into mere hobbies, into idle repetition 
of formulas now abandoned in other art-forms, into trivial patterns. It is 
this development which often gives substance to crude calls for commit- 
ment. Formal structures which challenge the lying positivism of mean- 
ing can easily slide into a different sort of vacuity, positivistic arrange- 
ments, empty juggling with elements. They fall within the very sphere 
from they seck to escape. The extreme case is literature which undia- 
lectically confuses itself with science and vainly tries to fuse with 
cybernetics. Extremes meet; what cuts the last thread of communica- 
tion becomes the prey of communication theory. No firm criterion can 
draw the line between a determinate negation of meaning and a bad 
positivism of meaninglessness, as an assiduous soldiering on just for the 
sake of it. Least of all can such a line be based on an appeal to the humen, 
and a curse on mechanization. Works of art which by their existence 
take the side of the victims of a rationality that subjugates nature, are 
even in their protest constitutively implicated in the process of ration- 
alization itself. Were they to try to disown it, they would become both 
aesthetically and socially powerless: mere clay. The organizing, unify- 
ing principle of each and every work of art is borrowed from that very 
rationality whose chim to totality it seeks to defy. 


French and German Cultural Traditions 


In the history of French end German consciousness, the problem of 
commitment has been posed in opposite ways. In France aesthetics 
have been dominated, openly or covertly, by the principle of lart pear 
lart, allied to academic and reactionary tendencies.? This explains the 
revolt against it. Even extreme avant-garde works have a touch of 
decorative allure in France. It is for this reason that the call to existence 
and commitment sounded revolutionary there. In Germany the situa- 
tion is the other way round. The liberation of art from any external end, 
although it was a German who first mised it purely and incorruptibly 
into a criterion of taste, has always been suspect to a tradition which has 
deep roots in German idealism. The first famous document of this 
tradition is that senior masters’ bible of intellectual history, Schiller’s 
Treatise on the Theatre as a Moral Institution. Such suspicion is not so 
mach due to the elevation of mind to an Absolute that is coupled 
with it—an attitude that swaggered its way to hubris in German phil- 


9 "We know very well that pore art and empty art are the same thing and that 


osophy. It is rather provoked by the side that any work of art free of an 
ulterior goal shows to society. For this art is a reminder of that sensuous 

pleasure in which even—indeed especially—the most extreme dissonance, 

by sublimation and negation, partakes. German speculative philosophy 
granted that a work of art contains within itself the sources of its‘ 
transcendence, and that its own sum is always more than it—but only 

therefore to demand a certificate of good behaviour from it. According 

to this latent tradition, a work of art should have no being for itself, 

since otherwise it would—as Plato’s embryonic state socialism classic- 

ally stigmatized it—be a source of effeminacy and an obstacle to action 

for its own sake, the German original sin. Killjoys, ascetics, moralists of 
the sort who are always invoking names like Luther and Bismarck, have 

no time for aesthetic autonomy; and there is also an undercurrent of 
servile heteronomy in the pathos of the categorical imperative, which is 

indeed on the one hand reason itself, but on the other a brute datum to 

be blindly obeyed. Fifty years ago Stefan George and his school were 

still being attacked as Frenchifying aesthetes. 


Today the curmudgeons whom no bombs could demolish have allied 
themselves with the philistines who rage against the alleged incom- 
prehensibility of the new art. The underlying impulse of these attacks is 
petty-bourgeois hatred of sex, the common ground of Western moralists 
and ideologists of Socialist Realism. No moral terror can prevent the 
side the work of art shows its beholder from giving him pleasure, even 
if only in the formal fact of temporary freedom from the compul- 
sion of practical goals. Thomas Mann called this quality of art ‘high 
spirits’, a notion intolerable to people with morals. Brecht himself, 
who was not without ascetic traits—which reappear transmuted in 
the reserve of any great autonomous art towards consumption— 
rightly ridiculed culinary art; but he was much too intelligent not to 
know that pleasure can never be completely ignored in the total 
aesthetic effect, no matter how relentless the work. The primacy of the” 
aesthetic object as pure refiguration does not smuggle consumption or 
false harmony back by a detour. Although the moment of pleasure, 
even when it is extirpated from the effect of a work, constantly returns 
to it, the principle that governs autonomous works of art is not the 
totality of their effects, but their own inherent structure. They are 
knowledge as non-conceptual objects. This is the source of their great- 
ness. It is not something of which they have to persuade men, because 
it should be given to them. This is why today autonomous rather than 
committed works of art should be encouraged in Germany. Committed 
works all too readily credit themselves with every noble value, and then 
manipulate them at their ease. Under fascism too, no atrocity was per- 
petrated without a moral veneer. Those who trumpet their ethics and 
humanity in Germany today are merely waiting for a chance to perse- 
cute those whom their rules condemn, and to exercise the same in- 
humanity in practice of which they accuse modern art in theory. In 
Germany, commitment often means bleating what everyone is already- 
saying or at least secretly wants to hear. The notion of a ‘message’ in 
art, even when politically radical, already contains an accommodation 
to the world: the stance of the lecturer conceals a clandestine entente 
with the listeners, who could only be truly rescued from illusions by 
refusal of it. 
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The Politics of Autonomous Art 


The type of literature that, in accordance with the tenets of commit- 
ment but also with the demands of philistine moralism, exists for man, 
betrays him by traducing that which alone could help him, if it did not 
strike a pose of helping him. But any literature which therefore con- 
cludes that it can be a law unto itself, and exist only for itself, degener- 
ates into ideology no less. Art, which even in its opposition to society 
remains a part of it, must close its eyes and cars against it: it cannot 
escape the shadow of irrationality. But when it appeals to this unreason, 
making it a raison d’bire, it converts its own malediction into a theodicy. 
Even in the most sublimated work of art there is a hidden ‘it should be 
otherwise’. When a work is merely itself and no other thing, as ina 
pure pseudo-scientific construction, it becomes bad art—literally pre- 
artistic. The moment of true volition, however, is mediated through 
nothing other than the form of the work itself, whose crystallization 
becomes an analogy of that other condition which should be. As emin- 
ently constructed and produced objects, works of art, even literary ones, 
point to a practice from which they abstain: the creation of a fast life. 
This mediation is not a compromise between commitment and auto- 
nomy, nor a sort of mixture of advanced formal elements with an 
intellectual content inspired by genuinely or supposedly progressive 
politics. The content of works of art is never the amount of intellect 
pumped into them: if anything it is the opposite. Nevertheless, an 
emphasis on autonomous works is itself socio-political in nature. The 
feigning of a true politics here and now, the freezing of historical rela- 
tions which nowhere seem ready to melt, oblige the mind to go where 
it need not degrade itself. Today every phenomenon of culture, even if 
a model of integrity, is liable to be suffocated in the cultivation of 
kitsch. Yet paradoxically in the same epoch it is to works of art that has 
fallen the burden of wordlessly asserting what is barred to politics. 
Sartre himself has expressed this truth in a passage which does credit to 
his honesty.1° This is not a time for political art, but politics has mi- 
grated into autonomous art, and nowhere more so than where it seems 
to be politically dead. An example is Kafka’s allegory of toy-guns, in 
which an idea of non-violence is fused with a dawning awareness of the 
approaching paralysis of politics. Paul Klee too belongs to any debate 
about committed and autonomous art: for his work, écriture par 
excellence, bad roots in literature and would not have been what it was 
without them—or if it had not consumed them. During the First 
World War or shortly after, Klee drew cartoons of Kaiser Wilhelm as 
an inhuman iron-eater. Later, in 1920, these became—the development 
can be shown quite clearly—the Angeles Noras, the machine angel, who, 
though he no longer bears any emblem of caricature or commitment, 
flies far beyond both. The machine angel’s enigmatic eyes force the on- 
looker to try to decide whether he is announcing the culmination of 
disaster or salvation hidden within it. But, as Walter Benjamin, who 
owned the drawing, said, he is the angel who does not give but takes. 


Translated by Francis McDonagh. 


10 See Jean-Paul Sartre, L’ Existentialism est sm Hemanirect, Paris 1946, p. 105. 
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Jon Halliday 


Hong Kong: 
Britain’s Chinese Colony 


There are 300,000 hard drug addicts; 80,000 triad gang members; several hun- 
-dred thousand squatters ; sickness and squalor all around. The post boxes are red. 
It is hot. The policemen wear short trousers. No doubt about it: this must be a 
British colony. Of the past one would think. No, the time is now. The location: 
the South China Coast. The name: Hong Kong; the ‘fragrant harbour’, ‘pearl 
of the Orient’. Little wonder that France’s most imaginative sado-masochistic 
movelist, Alain Robbe-Grillet, sniffing the repression, should situate a sexist 
phantasy, La Maison de Rendez-vous, in this colony. For Robbe-Grillet, Hong Kong 
«nay be a locale for phantasy. For most who live there it is a reality of exploita- 
tion and degradation—while for most of the inhabitants of Britain, their 
country’s Crown Colony is just one big blank. It is the purpose of this article to 
wll in some of the facts on Hong Kong, where they are known: the colony’s 
economic significance, its strange history, its terrible conditions, its completely 
undemocratic constitution. Public discussion of such information is essential if 
Britain is to terminate its aggression against China. 


9I 


In world terms Hong Kong is one of the twenty top trading ‘nations’.1 
With a population of 4} million, it exports more than India, which 
has 140 times its population. It is among the handful of the globe’s 
most intensively industrialized territories.? It has the sixth largest 
merchant fleet on the seas. Turnover in its stock market during 1972-3 ` 
was the third largest (and at periods the second largest) in the world, 
exceeding that on the stock markets of West Germany, France, Italy 
and the Benelux countries put together. Though geographically small, 
Hong Kong is one of the world’s major economic units. 


Hong Kong acquired some of its assets from China: capital, machinery, 
technological skills, capitalists, gangsters, police, brothel-owners, 
dope pedlars—the whole gamut of people and things required to turn 
the Colony into a manufacturing and tourist centre. ‘The basis of Hong 
Kong’s rapid growth was not an industrial revolution in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but a frassfer of existing capital and industry, geod 
from Shanghai (this is briefly discussed below).3 ` 


As part of its contribution to the blanket of ignorance shrouding the 
Colony, the regime does not publish statistics on GNP or per capita 
income nor does it require fully audited and fally disclosed statements of 
ownership of assets. Hong Kong is the only major capitalist regime 
in the world which conceals this information. It is rather hard, there- 
fore, to know exactly who owns what, or what ownership is worth. In 
particular, the big ‘British’? combines which have been operating in the 





1 This article has grown out of collective work in the Hong Kong group of the 
Association for Radical East Asian Studies (arras), and the Hong Kong Research 
Project. A more extended treatment can be found 1n the Project’s joint publication 
with Spokesman Books Hong Kong: A Cass to Answer, 1974, available from Spokes,’ 
man Books, Bertrand Russell House, Gamble St, Nottingham, ux: paperback (in- 
cluding postage) —45p 1n UK, US$ 1.15 in usa and Canada, HK$ 2.30 in Hong Kong; 
hardback (incnding postage and packing)—£1'61 in ux, us$ 4.50 in N. America. 
2In 1968 Hong Kong was providing 21-5 per cent of all exports of manufactures 
from developing countries to the developed market economy countries; this was not 
only more than twice as much as the next country in the list (India), but equivalent 
to the combined totals of Mexico, South Korea, Braxil, Argentina and Pakistan. See 
Table 3 in Philip McMichael, James Petras and Robert Rhodes, ‘Imperialism and the 
Contradictions of Development’, NLR 85, p. 100. 

3 The notion of a ‘transferred economy’ is taken from Nicholas Owen, ‘Economic 
Policy,’ in Keith Hopkins, ed., Hong Kong: The Industrial Colony: A Political, Socsal and 


ch Kong). 

+ In June 1974.9 new act, the Companies (Amendment) Bull, was introduced, obliging 
compenies to provide more information than in the past 28 part of the ‘modernizm- 
don’ of Hong Kong’s set-up, and to burnish the Colony’s appeal to investors and 
speculators scared off by the 1973 stock market collapse; for the gaping loopholes 
in the Bill, Far Eastern Economen: Review (henceforth: Fea), 1 July 1974, p. 61. 

5 British’ (in single quotes) refers to the expatriate or quastexpatriate firms 

base of operations is now Hong Kong; these all, of course, retain strong ties with 
the metropolis, but they cannot be seen as ‘overseas’ subsidiaries of Ux companies: 
Hong Kong is thelr centre. The term British (without quote marks) refers to io- 
habitants of the ux. Similarly ‘Chinese’ in quote marks refers to ethnic Chinese 
interests working out of Hong Kong. 
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Colony for decades have managed to conceal their wealth through a 
maze of dummy companies, unconsolidated company accounts and 
private companies which do not publish any figures at all. In the 
property sector, especially, much crucial information is not made public. 


With these provisos, it is most probable that the ‘British’ conglomer- 
ates still dominate the economy as a whole, through their control of the 
money supply, insurance mates, property and commerce, if not through 
direct ownership of industry. The issue of money is entirely in the 
hands of the ‘British’ clique. Moreover, the bulk of the money is 
issued not by the government but directly by the big private banks. The 
private banks issue the notes, and the government issues the coins. The 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corporation issues about 85 per cent 
of the notes, and the rest comes from the Chartered Bank and the 
Mercantile Bank (a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Hong Kong & 


Shanghsi).6 


Apart from the banks, the main companies in the Colony are four giant 
‘British’ conglomerates: Jardine Matheson, Hutchison, Wheelock 
Marden and the Swire Group (formerly Butterfield & Swire). Between 
them, these four are generally reckoned to account for about half the 
total value of all the companies listed on the Colony’s stock exchanges. 
(Many important operations are not listed at all, but the proportions 
would probably be roughly the same). An idea of the sums of money 
involved can be got from the fact that when the stock market was at its 
peak in 1973, the Jardine group had a market value of £5,000m and its 
main subsidiary, Hong Kong Land, with a market value of nearly 
f2,000m, stood for a while as not only the biggest property company on 
the globe, but at a higher value than all the major ux property com- 
panies put together.” 


These conglomerates are in on the cartels fixing interest and in- 
surance rates. Their chiefs or delegates sit on all the key bodies in the 
Colony—the Jockey Chub,’ the Executive Council (Exco), the Legisla- 


6 FERR, 1 April 1974, Supplement p. 37. It seems likely that the ‘British’ clique 
exploited thelr insider position to squeeze out ‘Chinese’ opposition when in 1965 
the Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank took over the biggest ‘Chinese’ bank in the Colony, 
the Hang Seng. Excellent information on the banking scene can be found in Pacific 
Imperialism Notebook (PIN), VoL 3, Nos. 2 and 3 (February and March 1972) and on 
banking-ehtpping ties in Vol. 5, No. 4 (April 1974). 
7 Ivan Fallon, ‘The Brotish “Hongs” Push Harder in the Scramble for Eastern 
Wealth,’ The Director, May 1974; The Times 13 March 1974. The Tres of 26 March 
1973 gives the comparison of the market capitaltations in the previous week: 
Hong Kong Land—{1,720m; Jardine Matheson (parent company only)—{592m; 
Tnternational—{458m; Wheelock Marden—{298m. Land Securities, 
the biggest property company in the ur—f248m. Good information particularly on 
Jardines in Allan T. Demaree, “The Old China Hands Who Know How to Live with 
the New Ash’, Forte, November 1971; Panl Ferris, The City (London, 1964), 
chapter on the Bank Rate Tribunal. 
§ The Jockey Chob is the Colony’s most exclusive club, wielding enormous infiuence. 
It does not publish accounts. Among other things, it has long had a monopoly of 
lawful gaming in the Colony. Rear comments: ‘Tt is difficult not to think that any- 
where else but in Hong Kong the Jockey Chab would have been forced to account 
more openly for the revenue it receives from its monopoly, which is virtually a 
licence to print money.’ (John Rear, ‘One Brand of Politics’, in Hopkins, Ladustria/ 
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tive Council (Legco), etc. They are close to the major public utilities, 
and many of the most lucrative contracts and franchises in this im- 
portant sector are distributed without open bidding or public hearings 
—or with a mere charade.’ They wield enormous power, and have 
continued to use Hong Kong as a privileged base while they branch 
out into Southeast Asia and the Pacific. In most countries there are at 
least formalities to be gone through. In Hong Kong, the monopolies 
really are e tiny group that manipulates the money supply, the stock ex- 
change and the government, with no questions asked while it bends the 
labour laws, adjusts taxation and makes sure that there are no currency 
restrictions. And all this in a major industrial economy with billions of 
dollars changing hands. Conservative and Labour governments may 
make different decisions in the metropolis, but as far as Hong Kong is 
concerned, business can go on a permanent rampage, 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year. 


Although it is impossible to make any grounded assessment of over- 
all control of the economy in percentage terms, it is possible to give” 
some idea of more recent investment. About half the new investment 
coming in has been from the us; some 20-25 per cent from Japan; 
about 20 per cent from the ux, and the rest mainly from Overseas 
Chinese (some of it from Indochina), with the remainder from the 
People’s Republic of China (prc).!° This new investment has been im- 
portant in sustaining a high export growth rate. 


Hong Kong’s economic expansion has been based on a low-wage, 

labour-intensive, export-oriented pattern. Domestic exports, which 

accounted for about 25 per cent of total exports in the 19508, climbed 

steadily throughout the sixties and by 1973 reached 75 per cent of the 

total (the remaining 25 per cent being accounted for by re-exports). The 

main export markets are given in Table I and the main commodities 

exported Table I. By September 1973 the total of workers in industry’ 
was 619,237, of whom 145,652 were in clothing manufacturing, and 
118,827 in textiles (down from a peak of 127,466 in 1970). Only some 

4-5 per cent of the population is engaged in agriculture. 


Much of Hong Kong industry is very small-scale and the lack of legal 
protection for workers has made it comparatively easy for employers to 
tack to the cross-winds which have hit the Colony in the past few 
years. In 1971 Nixon’s special 10 per cent import surcharge and quota 
restrictions were expected to have a dire effect; then when the ux joined 





as lg eae ara a lego gran dered reg 
lowed the Jockey Club to start up off-course betting for the first time: within 6 
months the Chub was taking over cinemas to tum them into betting shops—a total 
of 200 being planned within that period (Te Kamg Pes, English language weekly 
edition (henceforth: rxp) No. 413, 25 April 1974 p. 15). Cee ee 
transition from the stock market to off-course betting can be gauged from the fact 
that an estimated one quarter of the total population of Hong Kong was engaged in 
share speculation in the 1972-3 boom and crash; offical edicts had to be issued 
against government and other employees taking up working hours to play the market 
® Demaree, op. cit. 
10 Halliday, “The Economy,’ in anzas, Hong Kong, pp. 39-41, and references there. 
Foreign investment in manufacturing stood at mx $1,174m at the end of 1973, 
(FEER, 25 March 1974, Supplement, p. 36). 
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TABLE I 
Experts 1973: By Contry of Destination 


Per cent 
change 
To ux$ million* Per cent 1972/73 
USA 6,825 26 +11 
UK 2,814 II +28 
West Germany 1,902 7 +25 
Japen 1,065 4 +122 
TT 5 +73 
Other 6,097 24 +36 . 
Total Domestic Exports 19474 7 +a8 
Re-exports 6,525 25 +57 
Total 25,999 100 +34 


*The Hong Kong dollar has a par value of spr 0°165018, equivalent to Hx$5.085 = 
os$t. Market rates are maintained within 44 per cent around the par value. In mid- 
July 1974 rates were 

wx$r12.15 = £1. HESI = 8p. Hx$5.085 = us$1. mx$1 = 20 Us cents 


TABLE I 
Experts 1973: By Product 
percent 
change 
Commodity Hx§ million per cent 1972/73 
Clothing 7454 28 +22 
Electrical Machinery 2,622 10 +34 
Plastics 2,034 8 +19 
Textiles 2,352 9 +52 
Footwear 266 I —i12 
Other Manufactures 3,647 14 +31 
Other 1,099 4 +34 
Total Domestic Exports 195474 75 +28 
6,525 25 +57 
Total 25,999 100 +34 


sOURCE: National and Grindlays Benk, Hong Kong, July 1974, fox both tables. 


the EEC it failed to get Hong Kong included in the Exc’s 

system of preferences for textiles and footwear, although all the 
Colony’s main competitors in the area, such as South Korea, got in; 
then in 1973-4 came the oil crisis and an acceleration in inflation. Yet, 
even though textiles, a highly vulnerable item, constitute more than 40 
per cent of the Colony’s exports, Hong Kong’s GDP increased in real 
terms by over 8 per cent in 1973 to more than us $1,300 per capita, and 
domestic exports increased by 7 per cent in volume terms. Domestic 
exports in the period January—May 1974 were up 44 per cent in money 
terms over the same period in 1973. Despite sizeable shifts, Hong Kong 
had not to mid-1974 lost any of its export markets. 


The enormous boom in exports (which rose by an average of 11-6 per 


U For recent besic information on the economy, see Statistics in Heng Kong (Govern- 
ment Fact Sheet, December ee a3 March, 1974. Laurence C. 
‘Estimates of Hong Kong’s Gross Domestic Product, 1959-69", Heng Keng Ecomonsic 
ee No. 7 1972, is a valuable attempt to reassess previous estimates of apr and 
has useful methodological points about how to try to assess Hong Kong statistics. 
There are several good studies in Heng Kang Economic Papers, , expecially nos. 4 1968, 
7 1972 and 8 1974. Cf. Tong-yang Cheng, ‘Hong Kong: ‘A Claselcal Growth Model 
A Survey of Hong Kong Industrialization 1948-69, Weltwirtschafiliches Archie, Band 
1a4, Heft 1 1970: 138-58 (in English). 
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cent per annum over the decade 1959-68) was based almost entirely 
on light industry—clothing, textiles, plastics, toys, wigs, etc. In the 
wake of us and Exc protectionism (including British protectionism), 
plas the energy crisis and high inflation, the regime shifted ground. In 
the winter of 1973-4 the government abandoned its 25-year old policy 
of sticking to light industry and gave permission for some heavy in- 
dustries to be set up. It circumvented one of the key obstacles, the very 
high price of industrial land (approximately 20 times the cost of prime 
industrial land in the us) by selling off a plot by private treaty at an un- 
disclosed price to Dow Chemical Pacific Ltd. for the construction of 
the Colony’s first plastics manufacturing plant.4 This will produce poly- 
styrene, a key material in the Colony’s third largest manufacturing 
industry, plastics. The government also altered its policy on oil re- 
fineries and storage depots. The prc is being allowed to build (and own) 
a major oil storage complex, and the government seems likely to 
approve a joint Japanese-Hong Kong plan for a £330m refinery and 
petrochemical complex. The Government has also pushed hard in 
recent years for a series of large public works projects including plant 
for an £800 million underground railway which, as well as casing the 
Colony’s transport problem, will also overcome the logistic difficulties 
of moving police and troops swiftly across the crowded territory.4 


From Entrepôt to Industry 


The history of Hong Kong’s surprising development as 2 major in- 
dustrial centre turns on the protracted demise of the British Empire andi 
the sudden collapse of the Kuomintang and with it Chinese capitalism 
on the mainland. Hong Kong is an amalgam that is the last resort of 
both. It only became a colony in a flanking move to defend Britist 
lines of trade and plunder in China, but it has been transformed from s 
marginal entrepôt into a significant manufacturing and financial centre. 
Here, only the briefest outline is possible. ? 


Hong Kong was seized from China in three separate stages during the 
19th century.1* The original occupation was designed to assist Britain’: 
main economic activity in the area—the opium trade. In 1839 a new 
Chinese Commissioner for the Suppression of Opium, Lin Tse-hsu 
(‘Commissioner Lin’), began to take energetic measures against the 
British opium merchants. Britain’s refusal to close down the opiun 
trade led to the first Opium War (1840-42). Part of the price China wa 
forced to pay in the settlement was the island of Hong Kong, ceded tc 
Britain ‘in perpetuity’ under the terms of the Treaty of Nanking (1842). 


The Colony was expanded in 1860 after a British force under Lon 
Elgin had invaded Peking, looted the Forbidden City and burnt dow: 


1t See PIN, Vol. 5, Nos. 2 and 3 (February and- March 1974). 

D Ts Mande, 4 August 1972 

U Te a E (oid aaa eer were eT eee ee ere 
Sheng, Imperialism and Chinere Politics Peking, Forelgn Languages Press, 1955) anc 
in Welter Hasey, ‘History of Hong Kong to 1945,’ ee ee 3—15 
Marx’s obecrvations can be found in Marx and Engels, Os Colenialirw, Moscow. 

B Covered in G. B. Endacott, ed., 4s Eastern Extropt}: A Collection of Decrement 
illustrating the History of Hong Keng, London, aso, 1964, p. 16. 
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the Summer Palace. The new area was made up of the tip of the main- 
land opposite Hong Kong Island, Kowloon Peninsula, and the main 
island adjacent to the peninsula, Stonecutters’ Island. 


The third and final expansion came in the wake of the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-5. Japan’s victory helped accelerate a new scramble for 
concessions in China. Britain secured a dominant position in the richest 
part of China, the Yangtze Valley, plus a 99-year lease—free—on the 
hinterland of Kowloon in Sun On (now Po On) County, Kwang- 
tang Province (the area now known as the ‘New Territories’). A num- 
ber of neighbouring islands were also acquired at the same time under 
the same terms. The lease on the New Territories covering 370°5 of the 
Colony’s 403°8 square miles expires at midnight on 30 June 1997. 


By the 1870s Hong Kong had become a significant entrepôt port with 
warehousing, shipping services and banking as its staple activities. 
Despite the virtual absence of manufacturing, by 1911 the population 
hed reached almost half a million. Throughout the period up to the 
Second World War Hong Kong remained of less importance to British 
economic activity in China than Shenghai in which, though it was nota 
colony, Britain had ‘extraterritorial rights’. British investment in in- 
dustry went mainly to Shanghai.!6 However a major development as 
regards the Colony’s commercial future was the decision taken at the 
Ottawa Conference of 1932 to grant the Colony Imperial Preference. 


After the Second World War this made possible Hong Kong’s drive 
into Commonwealth markets, when the Colony went into manufac- 
turing on a major scale. In 1939, however, although the population was 
about 14 million, the main sector of manufacturing, spinning and 
weaving (in factories) employed only 5,867 people, mainly women. 
Ship-building and repairing employed 16,280.17 The goods manu- 
factured or processed in the Colony which the Hong Kong Chamber of 
Commerce listed in relation to Imperial preferences in 1934 give an 
idea of the limited size of industry: preserved and dry ginger, soya 
products, sugar refining, knitted wear, rattan furniture, robber shoes, 
flashlight torches and batteries, rope, cement, perfumes, soap and fire- 
crackers. London’s main objective was to preserve Hong Kong as a 
‘pure’ colonial outpost, a safe site for militery bases, commerce and 
entrepôt activities, and banking and finance, rather than for manu- 
facturing industry, which brought political and social problems with it. 


The colonial regime put down any resistance promptly. In 1899 
vigorous opposition from the peasants of Sun On County to the 
British seizure was suppressed by Sikh troops under British officers.18 
But after the Manchu dynasty was toppled in 1911 a wave of national- 


16 In 1929 77 per cent of British investment in China was in Shanghai, compared with 
9 per cent in Hong Kong: C. F. Remer, Foreign Investments in Chena, New York 
1729 P. 395. 

1 G, B. Endacott, A History of Heng Keng (London, ovr, paperbeck ed., 1964), 
p. 293 


is K, G. Groves, ‘Militi, Market and Lineage: Chinese Resistance to the Occupa- 
tion of Hong Kong’s New Territories in 1899,” Journal af the Hong Kong Branch of the 
Royal Astatic Society, Vol. 9, 1969, csp. pp. 43-52. 
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ism swept China, exploding in the May 4th (1919) Movement. Hostility 
to foreign intervention and foreign privileges in China, especially 
extraterritoriality in its various forms, was a key factor in this movement. 


Invigorated by developments in the rest of China, seamen based op 
Hong Kong who were in contact with theirt compatriots staged a major 

strike, and were soon joined by dock-workers and others in the 
service industry in 1922.19 In the face of working-class solidarity, the 
colonial regime was obliged to make sizeable concessions after ener- 
getic manoeuvring, including bringing in strike-breakers from abroad 

However the position of the working class remained highly 
vulnerable. When the mo was founded in 1919, Britain refused to apply 
its Conventions to Hong Kong (or to its sweatshops in Shanghai andi 
elsewhere in China)—this in spite of Tokyo’s offer to apply the Con- 

ventions to Japan if the European colonial powers would apply them 
to their colonies, where the standard of living and working conditions 
were often not so much different from those in Japan.?° 


The Japanese Occupation 1941-5 


In 1937 Japan launched all-out war against China, and in 1938 Canto: 
fell to Japanese troops. Between 1937 and 1939 an estimated 750,00 
Chinese refugees fled to Hong Kong and by 1941 the population wa: 
about 1$ milion.” Hong Kong was known to be indefensible mili- 
tarily. But, as in Singapore, the regime refused to arm the Chines 
population, and operated a racist evacuation policy. 


On the morning of 8 December 1941, Japanese forces attacked Hong 
Kong by land. On the night of December g-10 in what has beer 
acknowledged as ‘a brilliant assault? the Japanese overwhelmed thi 
British forward defence line, the Gindrinkers’ Line (so called because jr 
started at Gindrinkers’ Bay), which had been expected to hold for 7—-1¢ 
days. On Christmas Day, 18 days after the first assault, and with some 
help from ‘Fifth Columnists’, Japan had taken Hong Kong.* 


Unlike most of Southeast Asia, Hong Kong was ruled by the Japanes 
as a colony, under a military Governor, General Isogai Rensuke, whe 





19 An excellent account of this can be found in Jean Chesneaux, The Chinese Labo, 
Movement 1919-1927, Stanford 1968, pp. 180-85. No such work has been done os 
Hong Kong in the ux and it is remarkable that not one single theais bas ever bees 
Bo eee ee Se 

ong. 
See Cheancaux, Aad., ch. 12, for the major strike movement in 1925-6. 
ome ee ee 289, cites an estimate of 1,639,000 for 1941 
another source gives a figure of approximately 1,846,000 for 1940: Henry J. Leth 
bridge, ‘Hong Kong Under Japanese Occupation: Changes in Social Structure,’ i 
L C. Jarvie in consultation with Joseph Agasal, eds., Hong Kong: A Society in Transi 
tron: Contributions to the Sindy of Hong Kong Society, Loadon, 1969, p.78 (henceforth 
Jarvie & Agassi, A Sccsety in Transitton). 
2 Lethbridge, ‘Hong Kong Under Japanese Occupation,’ pp. 89, 91ff; a few Chines» 
were enrolled in the Hong Kang and Singapore Royal Artillery. 
Para ee a , London 1968, p. 84. 

P- 84. 
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tuled essentially by decree. The Japanese brought far more Chinese 
into the administration than the British had, but still ruled in a direct 
imperial manner. 


However, regardless of Japan’s intentions, the Japanese attack also 
emphasized the self-serving nature of British colonialism; and with the 
removal of the European rulers strengthened the position of Chinese 
capitalist and bureaucratic groups, already recently bolstered by the 
wave of refugees from Canton. Perhaps even more important was the 
effect of internment on the European ruling group itself. The Japanese 
incarcerated the European business commmnity and the colonial 
administration together; prewar differences between the two groups 
came to a head in the camp and the prisoners signalled their option by 
filling all positions of command in the camp except one with business- 
men.® This marked a crucial shift in the balance of power within the 
raling clique between the business group and the colonial administra- 
tion; after the end of the war the business group became increasingly 
powerful. 


But it was the old colonial regime which was formally re-established, 
after an interval of Military Government, on 1 May 1946. Hong Kong 
formally came under the command of Chiang Kai-shek as supreme 
commander of the China theatre. The local population expected the 
Colony to return to Ching. When the British force steamed into Hong 
Kong harbour on 30 August 1945, ‘on every junk and on nearly every 
house there flew the flag of China’.?6 Both Chiang and Britain argued 
for the right to accept the Japanese surrender. The British won an im- 
portant tactical skirmish by getting Chiang to agree to a subterfuge 
whereby the British representative, Admiral Harcourt, accepted the 
surrender on behalf of both Britain and Chiang as supreme commander 
of the China theatre. Thereafter the situation remained ambiguous, 
until May 1946, when Chiang was sufficiently preoccupied with his 
enfeebled position vis-à-vis the communists for his stance on Hong 
Kong to be of little concern to the British authorities. 


Their main concern was the reorganization of the ruling group within 
the Colony. The Chinese bourgeoisie had collaborated en masse with 
the Japanese, as they had with the British. The British needed the co- 
operation of this group to re-establish their rule on solid foundations 
in the changed postwar circumstances. The Chinese Collaborators 
(Surrender) Ordinance, 1946, effectively protected the Chinese business 
stratum from pursuit.2” Concomitantly, to assist the integration of the 


the best source on the 
F, 8. V. Donnison, British Military Adminstration in the Far East, 1943-1946 
(London, Huso, 1956), p. 202; on the restoration, cf. Lethbridge, op. dt. On 
British planning to retain Hong Kong see the important new study: Chan Leu Kit- 
ching, “The Hong Kong Question during the Pacific War (1941-45), Jeurmal of 
Imperial and Commonwealth History, Vol. sete 1, October 1973. Chan’s article con- 
tains valuable new research on 

7 Lethbridge (p. ro cies, Hak cake “oF ee eating Nitin sob Hib Chica 
bourgeoisie claimed that he had been arged by the British to collaborate with the 
Japanese; no one contradicted this. In the end three persons were convicted and 
sen 


© Lethbridge, ‘Hong Kong Under Japanese Occupation,’ pp. 80-81; Lethbridgo is 
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European and Chinese capitalist cliques, the regime repealed one of th: 
most notorious pieces of racist legislation, the Peak Residence Ordi 
nance dating back to 1904, which had barred Chinese—allegedly o+ 
health grounds—from residing in the fashionable and salubrious Pea} 
area of Hong Kong Island. Repeal, of course, only affected the Chines: 
bourgeoisie. 


The upshot of the Japanese occupation was, therefore, that the pre-wa 
status barriers within the British ruling group were largely abandoned 
that race barriers within the bourgeoisie were partly removed and 
more rational and homogeneous capitalist group forged. Thus th 
capitalist class as 2 whole, both European and Chinese, became re 
latively more powerful than before the war vis-a-vis both the colonia 
administration on the spot and London. 


All that was missing was industrial capital itself, and this was provide 
when the Revolution drove comprador Chinese capital into the lag 
remaining stronghold of imperialism in China. Nearly two-thirds o 
investment at the start of industrialization (1948-50) was external, wit! 
Shanghai as its major source.?* From that city came machinery, liqui: 
capital, knowhow and international contacts (especially with the usa’ 
This is why the industrial development of the Colony can be accuratel 
described as ‘transferred’. Shanghai capital is still strong in knitwea» 
garments, plastics and enamelware; in 1968 around 20 per cent of th 
manufacturing labour force was employed by powerful ex-Shanghs 
interests, in conditions generally sorse than average for the Colony- 
as in Dante’s inferno, Hong Kong too has its regions of hell. 


A large wave of Cantonese capitalists followed on the Shanghai me: 
chants, and they now dominate the Colony’s manufacturing in nur 
bers, by the late sixties employing some 54 per cent of the factory wos, 
force, but mostly in smaller and less significant establishments. 


British capital has long held an absolutely dominant position in com 
merce and banking, but was also typically slow to move directly int 
manufacturing. Britain’s financial institutions, however, led by th 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, did move int 
financing Chinese capitalists to expand their manufacturing fuaciliti¢ 
and thus took a stake in their expansion. 


To summarize: the Colony grew as an imperial entrepôt, its populatio 
expanding in part as refugees fled there in the hope of sanctuary. TT 
World War, and in particular the Japanese occupation, opened up th 
British ruling strata to Chinese capitalists, while the earlier granting « 
Commonwealth preferences gave them access to the market of the ob 
Empire. As war and revolution closed the doors on China’s intern 
trade, the successive victories of Japan and then the Communim 
swept both labour and capital into the Colony. Under the form: 
regalia of the Crown this fantastic concentration of wretchedness an 
cunning has become today’s Hong Kong. 


* Por details, see Owen, ‘Economic Policy,’ in Hopkins, ed., ep. ei. 
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The Administrative and Legal Situation 


Formally, the Colony’s administration is headed by a Governor, who is 
also President of the two main bodies, the Legislative and Executive 
Councils.29 All senior officials are appointed from London. The most 
important officials, beneath the Governor, are the Colonial and Finan- 
cial Secretaries. Power lies formally in the hands of civil servants who 
are responsible to London, not to the population of Hong Kong.The 
only official body to which there are any elections of any kind is the 
largely powerless Urban Council (Urbco), which looks after matters 
like playgrounds and cemeteries. Since 1973 half the 24 members of 
Urbco have been elected, but in a classic of colonial obfuscation, the 
Government have never revealed how many people are entitled to 
vote.?° In the last Urbco election, in 1973, 8,675 people or about one 
quarter of 1 per cent of the Colony’s total population voted. The Gov- 
ernment, while claiming to lament a low poll, in fact welcomes it as 
proof of political ‘apathy’, and alleged confirmation of its existing 
attitude towards democratic control. In fact, in a wider sense, the 
Urbco ‘election’ is itself part of the operation of demobilization, since 
the Government can point to this miserable charade both to claim that 
there is democratic participation in ranning the Colony, and that at the 
same time almost no one is interested. Small wonder that ‘no one’ is 
interested when at least go per cent of the inhabitants could not vote.” 


After the victory of the Revolution in China the British authorities 
brought in new legislation making it illegal for any society to affiliate 
with an organization outside the Colony except with the special per- 
mission of Exco.: In this way, the administration, which had allowed 
considerable Kuomintang activity in the Colony, sealed off the Hong 
Kong working class from open, organized international contacts. The 
ban applied to ties with organizations in the ux as well as to those in 
China. 


In short there is no democracy. Political parties are ds facto banned. 
‘Trade unions are allowed, but are barred from establishing funds for 
political purposes. The regime adroitly exploits the Hong Kong—China 
connection to argue both that the Hong Kong proletariat must be 
isolated, and that there can beno moves towards democratization within 
the Colony. Naturally, such a situation leads to ‘non-participation’. 
‘There is nothing to participate in. But, deeper than this, it leads to 
despair, and corruption. The laws acutely favour the rich. Taxation is 
flagrantly devised to enrich the wealthy, being regressive for incomes in 


Excellent information on the political and legal set-ups in two essays by John 
Rear (‘One Brand of Politics’ and “The Law of the Constitution’) in Keith Hopkins, 
cd., Høng Kong: The Industrial Colony, 

+ There are 23 categories of people formally entitled to vote (many of these overlap); 
there are stringent property and other qualifications, A government press release of 
15 February 1974 states: ‘the number of eligible voters is shexpit to be ss the regien of 
abot 250,000 persons’ (italics added — J.H.); other sources give a figure of about 
400,000, P 

Sa Serpe oe irene a aed Secretary for Home Affairs cited In Rear, 
‘One Brand of Politics,’ p 

2 Alexander Grantham, ie Poris: Frem Hong Kong te Hong Kong, Hong Kong, 1965, 
p- 147. 


the upper bracket. The only things which count are money and power, 
reinforced by a barrage of draconian laws. These, in turn, are enforcedl 
by a large and thuggish corps of police, themselves lubricated by cor- 
ruption on an Augean scale, ' 
At the end of 1973 the total police force stood at 16,025 (all ranks) ;59 it 
grew particularly fast following the big riots in 1966-7. Even formally, 
police powers are almost unlimited. Any officer can arrest without 
Warrant anyone he suspects may be guilty of an offence, regardless of 
whether or not the officer has seen the offence committed. He may enter 
and search any place where anyone to be arrested is thought to be 
present. A warrant can be executed without the officer having it in his 
possession. Section 54 of Ch. 252 of the Police Force Ordinance permite 
any policeman to stop, search, arrest and detain anyone who ‘acts in » 
suspicious manner, or whom he may suspect of having committed ot 
of being about to commit, or of intending to commit a crime.’™ There 
is no requirement even of reasonableness. í 
In 1967, during the emergency over the anti-colonial riots, a new law 
was introduced giving any citizen the power to arrest without warrant 
anyone he or she suspected of being guilty of an offence carrying mor 
than one year’s imprisonment. This remains unrepealed. In 1973, ir 
response to a large increase in overt crime (especially armed robbery 
and assault), three new Acts were brought in allowing the regime 
virtually to incarcerate anyone for up to seven years without due pro- 
cess of law. The 1973 District Court (Amendment) Act allowed districn 
court judges to sentence people to seven years in jail, without the 
defendant having a lawyer, or a trial by jury. Moreover, there is virtu- 
ally never any transcript made of the proceedings, making it impossible 
to appeal (or to win an appeal). One Supreme Court judge described 
this Act as an indication that ‘the administration of justice is viewed ir 
this part of the world as of secondary importance and with contempt.’ ? 


But what is particularly striking is that with this panoply of repres 
sive measures, crime flourishes in Hong Kong. In 1973 the regim 
estimated there were 80,000 triad (secret society) gang members in thi 
Colony.** These gangs have many members in the police force. More 
over, they have been getting increasingly violent, and attracting mor 
young members. In October 1972 the Governor reported that violen: 
crime had risen by 135 per cent in 4 years and that the proportion o. 
young people committing crimes of violence had been steadily on the 
increase, too.57 Moreover, this refers only to reported and recorder 








3 Home Kong 1974, Report for the Year 1973, Hong Kong Government Press 1974 
p. 113. On the police, see especially, Bai Ke Quang, ‘The Police’, in annas, Hon 
Kang, pp. 79-91. 

H Seo Rear, “The Law of the Constitution,’ p. 389. In addition, there is no rig o 
free association and assembly (see Rear, “One Brand of Politics’, pp. 106-7). 

33 Cited in Marcel Berlins, “The last pearl of the Empire loses its lustre’, The Trae 
9 January 1974; another bill drafted at the same time, under cover of a ‘Figh 
Crime Campaign’, introduced detention in special institutions for any 
thing between 5 and 14 years for ‘habitual criminals’ (FEER, 21 May 1973, p. 21; Th 
Times, 28 Jane 1973). 

% rrr, No. 393, 29 November 1973, p. 15; cf. rep, No. 416, 16 May 1974, p. 15. 

37 rx, No. 337, 26 October 1972, p. 15. 
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ctime—probably much less than half the total’? In addition, many 
activities which would be criminal offences in the metropolis—pub- 
lishing fraudulent company prospectuses, incompletely audited com- 
pany accounts, employing child labour—are all tolerated and en- 
couraged and do not figure in the ‘crime’ statistics at all.°9 


The real task of the police force is not to suppress crime as such, The 
Fight Crime Campaign of 1973 became necessary because violent 
crime had got out of hand and was threatening the Colony’s economy 
by scaring away foreign businessmen. The main task of the police is 
to mediate between the ruling class and the exploited masses. The 
police force is a crucial element withis corruption and crime. It is in 
effect itself a criminal octopus, working (with a degree of relative 
autonomy) on behalf of the ruling class. In fact it would be utopian to 
suggest that the police force might somehow eliminate ‘crime’ in 
Hong Kong, since the regime specifically requires an extremely high 
level of insecurity, inequality and social injustice to maintain its own 
high levels of capital accumulation and profit. The police force both 
sustains this condition, and profits from it. 


The scale of police corruption, which the regime has diligently (and 
quite successfully) tried to conceal, was partly revealed by two recent 
cases: those of Peter Godber and Ernest Hunt. In July 1973 it was dis- 
covered that former Chief Superintendent Godber had quietly left 
the Colony after being given seven days to explain how he came to 
possess some £350,000 in various bank accounts dotted round the 
world. Godber is currently held in the ux on bail of £250,000 (the 
highest ever demanded in this country).*° In August 1973 the former 
head of the murder squad, Hunt, was charged under the anti- bribery 
ordinance which makes it an offence ‘to maintain a standard of living 
above that commensurate with present or past official emoluments’. 
Hunt was charged as he lay in the private ward of a hospital, and pro- 
duced his bail money in Hx $500 bills from a bedside drawer! When 
Hunt was subsequently jailed, 30 other officers were reported to have 


resigned, allegedly in protest.*® 





38 Bor estimates of unreported crime, police manipulation of the crime statistica, 
gtc, see Bal Ke Qiang, eit., esp. PP. 79-82. 

, 2 recruiting advertisement for the Hong Kong Police in the Observer 
Ga bills the ‘round-the-clock crime’ in Hong Kong in these words: 
‘Narcotics, commercial! frauds, robberies and vice are the raw realities of life with which 
yoo must cope’ (italics added—yj.n.). 

4 Commander Nigel Howell, the man who arrested Godber in the ux, was subsc- 
quently appointed to reorganize the Hong Kong cm. Six days after taking up his 
new appointment, Sendari Vand announesd thar Comais Howell Arone] 
marked signs of stress’; he flew back to London giving up his three-year contract. 
For a hardened top Scotland Yard man to buckle withis owe week of entering tho 
Hong Kong quagmire gives some idea of the pressures operating within the Colony’s 
police force. See The Times, 9 and 10 September 1974; Heweing Standard, 9 September 
1974. 

* The Guardian, 8 August 1973. The pursuit of Godber and Hunt was, of course, 
only forced by popular pressure ; there were very large demonstrations in Hong 
ions var Gei cabe aiid the aial gorane] inact could seotal 
have threatened the regime’s position. 

# rxp, No. 391 (15 November 1978), p. 15. 
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The police are backed up by army units. The official Government 
handbook states: “The primary task of the British Armed Forces in 
Hong Kong is... to be ready at all times to give instant support to the 
government and the police, should this be necessary.” Troops have 
been extensively used in suppressing riots; in 1966-7 troops played an' 
essential role in cordoning operations and enforcing the curfew; Navy 
and RAF helicopters landed police and troops on skyscrapers and moved 
them especially between Kowloon and Hong Kong. The bulk of the 
military presence is made up of Nepalese mercenaries. As of 1973 three 
of the surviving five battalions of so-called Gurkhas were stationed in 
Hong Kong (the rest were propping up the Sultan of Brunei and the 
dictator of Singapore).*3 These impoverished peasants from Nepal are 
the central elements in Britain’s version of the general strategy of 
. ‘making Asians fight Asians’. 


Economic and Social Policy 


Having raled out internal democratization, the colonial regime’s main 
task is to ensure the optimum conditions for capital accumulation and 
profits. Not only are trade unions barred from both international con- 
tacts and political activities, the 1961 Trade Union Registration Or- 
dinance restricts membership of 2 union to persons ‘hebitually engaged 
or employed in the relevant industry’. This is not a measure to protect 
the working class, but one to impede unionization in a situation where 
there is a very high turnover of labour: in 1966, for example, less than 
60 per cent of the economically active population were regular full- 
time employees.*6 


But the main area of government intervention to assist capital has been 
its stolid refusal to enact legislation to protect workers’ rights. Al- 
though Hong Kong is a highly industrialized society, the British 
government has refused to ratify for the Colony more than two 
thirds of the mo Conventions which operate in the metropolis.4”7 Thus, 
in 1974, in the territory which currently has the third highest pet 
capita GNP in Hast Asia, for which a government elected by the British 
people is responsible, there is: no minimum wage; no paid maternity 
leave; no limit on hours of work for males over 18; no sickness bene- 
fits; no unemployment insurance; no pensions; no insurance provisions 
for widows with young children; no guaranteed free medical aid. 
Britain applies far lower standards to its industrial (and ‘prosperous” 





Winn, 0 Ae 156. 
Nigel Disney, ‘Hong Kong: The Military Base’, in argas, Hoag Keng, pp 


pi 
Tie Timer, Ef Ga Ae ale aes ‘Gurkhas’ (who do not come from th 
Gurkha area of Nepal at all), sce T. D. Allman, ‘Remittance men of war’, Th 
Guardian, 14 Jane 1974. 
46 Information teken Te ee ee 
in Hopkins, Industrial Colony, eapecially pp. 224-7; cÈ Owen, ‘Economic Policy’, it 
Hopkins, id., pp. 148ff The main union federation, the Hong Kong Federation ot 
Trade Unions, had 66 unions affiliated to it, totalling 126,408 members, in 1973 
This Federation adopts a pro-rac line, A moch smaller, pro-Tatwan group, affilizte: 
to the rcrru, claims membership of 36,005 (1973). 
47 Fors complete list, sce Hansard (Commons), 20 March 1974, cols. 99-104 (repro 
duced in Hong Kong Research Project, A Cass te Answer), 
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colony than are in operation in much poorer countries, such as Egypt or 
Algeria. 


Thus, the 1971 census showed that there were about 36,000 children— 
of whom almost two-thirds were girls—aged 10 to 14 working /egaly, 
and there were (and still are) very probably several thousand working 
illegally.48 In 1968 Hong Kong workers had the longest working day 
and the longest working week of city dwellers in Southeast Asia: 58 
per cent worked 7 days a week, and 52 per cent 10 hours or more per 
day.*9 The 1971 Census showed 174,439 workers working at least 75 
hours per week, while 13,792 of these were working at least 105 hours 
per week.°° The figures for utilization of plant confirm the intensity of 
work: in 1965 looms in the textile industry were employed the equiva- 
lent of 24 hours a day for 360 days in the year. No other country 
examined approached even 75 per cent of this figure.*! 


The government further assists exploitation and capital eccumulation 
by declining to allocate funds and personnel to check abuses; and by 
going easy on offenders. In 1968-9 the Conciliation Section of the 
Labour Department had 9 officers to handle some 3,500 disputes where 
employees claimed employers owed them money. In one case the 
Government supported an employer against a worker who was too ill 
even to report his malady. 


Penalties for breaking the law are meagre. Of the 9,002 factories Aowa 
to exist at the end of 1965, only 5,560 registered at all under the 
Factories and Industrial Undertakings Ordinance—ie. only about 60 
per cent. In 1969 the courts were reported to be fining employers of 
child labour as little as «$5 per child (about {o-40).4* The average 
fine per case involving childlabour in 1969/70 (Le. not taking into account 
the number of children involved in each case) was about HK$180 


(£13"50). 





18 Robin Porter, Child Labour in Hong Kong in the 1970's and Related Problems: A Brief 
ae n ade ee O E E ee moch of what 
follows is Porter’s ploneering work. More details of Porter’s findings 
RERESET EE ua AREE E oe 
+ England, “Industrial Relations in Hong Kong,’ p. 208, 
50 Hong Kong Consus 1971: Population and Lantas, Hsia Piba, Table 31, p. 132, cited 
in Porter, Child Labour in Hoag Kong, p. 18. Further information on working condi 
tions in: Janet Salaff, ‘“Moderm Times” in Hong Kong,’ Badletin of Concerned Asien 
Scholars, Vol. 6, No. 1, January-March ator; J. Walker, Under the Whitewash, Hong 
Kong 1971, pp. 91-5; Robert Snow, ‘os Electronics Firms in Hong Kong’, Pacific 
News Service 1972; Martin Wollecott, ‘Our sweat-abop colony’, The Gwerdian, 
5 October 1973, p. 13. ES) ee ts ee re hee ec 
who provided meals for their employees did not provide any time for 
actually cating the food (D. C. Chaney, ‘Job Satisfaction and Unicnization: The 


Industrial 
” England, ‘Industrial Relations,’ in Hopkins, sid, p. 251; ' farther information in 
Porter, Child Labeur in Hong Kong. 
B Letter in rep, 23 November 1972, p. 12 (reproduced in full in Hong Kong Re- 
search Project, A Case ts Answer): the boes told the sick worker he had to stay and be 
ilk —amd sven die—in the . 
H South China Morning Past (henceforth sau) 7 November 1969, clted by Porter, 
Child Labear, p. 7. 
B Porter, Child Labour, p. 7. 
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The benefits to business have been quick and big. A detailed study 
shows that over the years 1960-67, withont any capital deepening, manu- 
facturing output rose by 275 per cent and labour productivity by 207 
per cent; over the same period the manufacturing wage index rose by 
only 71-5 per cent.*6 In other words, while labour’s share fell, the rate of 
profit rose from about 20 per cent to 25 per cent. 


Employers who enjoyed this vampirish rate of profit were not given 
exactly hard treatment. The standard rate of tax on salaries and profits 
isa mere 15 per cent, and declines above about £6,000. 


The London and Hong Kong regimes make frequent reference to 
Hong Kong’s “special circumstances’, etc. But these phrases are a 
cover-up for a situation for which the two regimes are directly and 
specifically responsible. The regimes have fostered a cocoon dedicated 
to exploitation and profit. It is not simply the lack of protection for 
workers on the shop floor, or the lackadaisical attitude towards business 
criminals. The measures extend much wider than this. There is no 
compulsory education—which inevitably creates the context for pres- 
sures towards forcing young people into work on disadvantageous 
terms. Social services and social security are abysmal and are far worse 
than in most of Hong Kong’s poorer neighbours.*” The suicide rate is 
17 per 100,000—third highest in the world.** The ra rate in the late 
19608 may have been the highest on the globe.*9 An estimated 25,000 
young women are forced into prostitution by male entrepreneurs. 
The regime does nothing to alter this situation, since prostitution is 
good for the tourist business. The Colony has by far the worst herd 
drug problem in the world, with possibly 300,000 opium and heroin 
addicts—well over 15 per cent of the total adult population. The ex- 
tent of the government’s dereliction over drugs is strikingly demon- 
strated by the fact that the Portuguese colonial authorities managed to 
reduce drug addiction in their equally putrefying colony, Macau, to” 


56 Owen, ‘Economic Policy,’ in Hopkins, Industrial Colony, pp. 189-90, 202-6. An 
important factor here was the introduction of large numbers of young women into 


severely discriminated 
against by every instance of power: by the administmrion, by the employers, by 
their families and by the unions; c£. Salaff, ‘“Modem Times” in Hong Kong.” 
57 On the social services generally, sce especially Porter, Child Labour (much of 
Porter’s information is reproduced in Hong Kong Research Project, A Case te 
Answer); wee also K. Cheval, Social Conditions’, in Annas, Home Kong; Walker, 
Under the Whitewash; several articles in Jarvie & Agami, A Socuty in Traastiten. 
58 TI, No. 411. 
59 Portia Ho, ‘The Struggle for Air’, in Jarvie & Agasi, 4 Society in Transition; Ho 
estimates that perhaps 2 per cent of the population were then suffering from rs 
(shid., p. $17). 
+ Sunday Times, 29 July 1973; the official estimate tends to be lower. One of the 
regime’s despicable practices is to try to justify its refusal to Intervene to protect 
women on the grounds that this would be ‘interfering’ in what are referred to as 
‘traditional Chinese’ or just ‘Chinese’ customs. Thua, concubinage was only out- 
jawed tn 1971. The China to which these Whitehall scum refer is, of course, the 
‘traditional China’ of the China coast, a creation of Western imperialism, 
© Sandey Trees, 29 July 1973 (unofficial estimate); 46 per cent of the population in 
1973 was aged 1~19. 
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one-fifth the Hong Kong level. The Hong Kong regime has failed to 
lessen the local addict population and has, moreover, allowed the 
Colony to be turned into one of the centres of the world heroin trade— 
a fact it strenuously but unconvincingly tries to deny.© 


Along with the absence of social services and social security, a key 
factor is the appalling housing in the Colony. Somewhere between 
275,000 and 500,000 people live as squatters in huts, shacks and caves. 
As of 1970 about 11 per cent of the population were living in illegal 
structures.© Another 14 million live in tenements, many in even worse 
conditions than squatters. In December 1971, 50 people were found 
living in one flat 15 by 35 feet.®6 In the same year the Mongkok area 
had a population density of over 400,000 people per square mile—over 
ten times the Tokyo density. *7 


Housing is probably the area about which the London-Hong Kong 
authorities make the most propaganda. The resettlement programme is 
trundled out repeatedly as alleged proof of the administration’s con- 
cern. But it should be noted that the programme was only started after a 
fire devastated a squatter area in 1953 making 50,000 people (more than 
I per cent of the Colony’s population) homeless. The resettlement 
programme, far from being the grandiose welfare service the regime 
proclaims, in fact provides the minimal dormitory accommodation for 
a super-exploited proletariat and petty bourgeoisie. Even from the 
single viewpoint of industry, this is no more than a rational capitalist 
calculation. It is not a social service. As one observer has written: “The 
government is building instant slums, and then proceeds to hawk what 
it has done to the people in Hong Kong and the world as a public 


housing programme.’68 
But there is another angle to the rehousing programme: as well as re- 





@ Michael G. Whissoo, ‘Some Sociological Aspects of the Illegal Use of Narcotics 
in Hong Kong’, in Jarvie & Agassi, 4 Society in Transition, p. 310, Whiseon puts the 
pre-1965 addict population at s0-150,000 in a population of 1 million adult males 
(Le. 5-15 per cent of these adult males). Further information in Michael G. Whisson, 
Urd te Bi ls deg bles Hig Kog CA Seat maple slg) Fong Kong 
1965. 

© Alfred W. McCoy with Cathleen B. Read and Leonard P, Adams, II, The Politics of 
Heroin in Southeast Asia (New York, Harper & Row, 1972), Ch. 6. 

“ The official estimate was 275,000 at the end of 1973 (Home Keng 1974, p. 100). 
Cheval, ‘Social Conditions’, in arras, Hong Keng, pp. 64-6, analyses the official 
figures and revises them upwards; Cheval calculates that the populetion 
increased from about 400,000 to about 500,000 between 1969 and late 1971 (mid. 
P. 65). 

6 P. Bishop, ‘Some Aspects of the Hong Kong Resettlement Programme’, in 
D. J. Dwyer, cd., Assos Urbanization: A Hong Kong Caseboek (Hong Kong, Hong 
Kong University Press, 1971), p. 115. 

66 scarp, 9 December 1971; this equalled less space per person than that of a coffin. 

6! Hong Kong 1974, p. 186. 

6® Cheval, ‘Social Conditions,’ p. 69. In April 1972 delegates to the Commoawealth 
Conference on Development and Human Ecology (held in Hong Kong!) went on a 
tour of resettlement estates and were reported ‘Incredulous and shocked by the 
government slums’. ‘Hong Kong’, the report noted, ‘has a reputation abroad for 
being a ploneer in providing low-cost housing oa a massive scale, but the delegates 
were appalled to see the humen cost of such a crash building programme.’ (sar, 
27 April 1972, cited ın Cheval, ‘Social Conditions’.) 


concentrating the population to facilitate political control, it also pro- 
vides the regime with much more income. Since 1954 four square 
miles of squatter areas have been cleared, equal to one seventh the total 
present urban area (28 aq. miles).59 While the average floor area per 
person remains about the same in a resettlement block as in a squatter ! 
area, the density in the former is about 2,920 per acre, as opposed to 
only goo per acre in the latter. Thus, to clear, say, 3-25 acres of squatter 
land gives one acre for resettlement housing, and 2-25 acres for further 
property development. As one expert recently put it, the resettlement 
programme ‘has not been based primarily upon the need to assist low- 
income families to obtain decent housing. It has been rather a means 
of squatter control, devised in order to free land needed for per- 
manent development and to reduce the risk of fires in squatter camps.’7° 
“The programme’, it has been noted, ‘has not placed an undue strain on 
the colony’s finances.’7 


The regime’s protestations are worthless. In the late 1960, at a time 

when there was a large annual budget surplus, total expenditure on` 
social welfare, both directly and via subventions to voluntary organiza- 

tions, accounted for a mere one per cent of government spending, less 

than annual public expenditure on stores.7* And in fiscal 1969-70 (a 

period of rapid expansion), for example, government expenditure on 

selected items was as follows (in nx $): 


Police Force 160,247,697 
All forms of defence 87,926,483 
Prisons 20,869,303 


Social Welfare Department 19,204,686 


The surplus for the same period was Hx$618,670,c00, most of which 
was sent back to London. 5 


Hong Kong and the UK: Have Your Cake and Eat It 


Throughout the postwar period, Britain has swum more or less in the 
mainstream of the general tide of decolonization. Hong Kong is by far 
the most important remaining colony of the ux, and by far the most 
important colonial territory in the world, economically. The question 
therefore is: why has Britain retateed Hong Kong, and how has it been 
not only possible, but easy to do this? 


The main reason emerges from the figures immediately above: Hong 
Kong has been highly profitable to the ux; it has performed an un- 
paralleled job of transferring a large and regular surplus back to the 
metropolis. Second, there has been no movement in the colonialist 


6 J. M. Wigglesworth, “The Development of New Towns’, in Dwyer, ed., Arian 


Resettlement Programme’ (shid., p. 122, 120), D. M. E. Evans, ‘Some Legal Aspects 
of Urbanization in Hong Kong’ (fd., p. 30). 

1 D. J. Dwyer, ‘Housing Provision in Hong Kong’, in Dwyer, ed., Arian Urbaniza- 
tien, p. 46. 

Ti Bishop, ‘Some Aspects of the... Resettlement Programme’, p. 122. 

n Owen, ‘Economic Policy’, in Hopkins, Industrial Colony, p. 179. 
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metropolis, Britain, pressing for the termination of British rule. Third, 
although China has repeatedly stated that Hong Kong is part of China 
and must be returned to it, there has not been anything (except for in- 
termittent riots) approximating to a ‘national liberation’ struggle in the 
Colony. The British and Hong Kong regimes, while ignoring the fact 
that China states that Hong Kong is part of China, have played skil- 
fully on the fact that it é part of China to perpetuate authoritarian rule 
in the Colony, and at the same time to argue that the absence of mass 
struggle denotes support for colonialism. 


As Arghiri Emmanuel has argued, classic imperialism was by no means 
a sure source of profit for the metropolis. While imperialism never goes 
willingly to its grave, decolonization has, in general, been 2 rational 
move by the European colonial powers. The retention of Hong Kong 
is equally rational. The Colony’s main contribution has been to extract 
a very large amount of money from the local population, and local 
economic activities, refuse to spend anything like this sum in the 
Colony, and transfer the surplus to London. By 1972 Hong Kong was 
estimated to have at least {900m locked in London supporting the 
pound, and some sources estimated it was providing half of the backing 
for the pound at that stage.” Until very recently Hong Kong was 
forced to keep 99 per cent of its reserves in London. This figure was 
subsequently lowered to 89 per cent, and within the last year or so to 
well under 50 per cent.” 


Hong Kong’s second economic advantage to the metropolis has been 
as a place to which money could fly from the City. Money escaping to 
Hong Kong was probably the main factor behind the 1967 devaluation 
of the pound. Once money gets to Hong Kong there are no exchange 
restrictions, a chance to speculate in the Macau gold market, the pos- 
sibility of investing on the spot for super-profits and minimal taxation. 
Or the Colony can be used as a protected base from which to launch 
trans-national operations. In effect, Hong Kong has functioned like an 
offshore island of the ux. An island where taxation is less than half 
what it is in the metropolis, tax evasion is simple, wages rock bottom, 
growth double, treble or quadruple Britain’s. 


At the height of the 1973 boom, the average capitalization value of each 
firm quoted on the Colony’s exchange was £405m.75 It is generally 
agreed that the index turned down after the big ux investors got out at 
the top of the market. Moreover, some companies were able to utilize 
thelr huge profits from the Hong Kong stock market boom to swoop 
back and raid the City.” Hong Kong’s importance can be seen from the 


T Newsweek, 24 January 1972; I have tried to assess in more detall the Hong Kong- 

UX telationship to 1972 in my csay on the economy in arras, Haag Keng, pp. 43-5. 

H ‘Overseas sterling balances 1963-73’, Bank of England Ouarterly Balletin, Vol. 14, 

No, a, June 1974, contains some useful new information to the end of 1973, but does 

not break down the figures for the ‘Far Hast’, the bulk of which is presumably 

attributable to Hong Kong and Brunei. By mid-1974 the Hong Kong sum detained 
o-£400m. 


73. 
1t For example, Jardines’ £55m takeover of Reunion, financed with, in effect, 
massaged Hong Kong paper money: sco The Times, 16 March 1973; Obsermr, 18 
March 1973. 
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fact that selling by British companies in Hong Kong caused the dollar 
premium (Le. the mechanism regulating the ‘cost’ of buying foreign 
shares) effectively to more than double in a single day.”7 


If more information were available, it might well turn out to be the À 
case that Hong Kong is now the centre of the British Empire. The 
mammoth Middle Eastern concern, the British Bank of the Middle East, 
is a subsidiary of the Hong Kong & Shanghai, The second such bank, 
the Chartered Bank, is also a Hong Kong—Middle East operation. Hong 
Kong has been a favoured goal of Middle Fast oil revenues. Hong 
Kong interests are extremely powerful in the oil business, in tanker 
leasing, etc. By April 1973 Hong Kong’s leading ship owner, Y. K. 
Pao, had in service or on order a fleet of some 135 ships aggregating 
more deadweight tons than all the merchant shipping then sailing under 
the vs flag.”® Through the Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank and other 
ties, Pao was linked up to sp, Middle Hast banks, and a whole Empire 
network stretching from Nassau to Dubai. Other interests in London | 
have, of course, worked quietly behind the scenes to retain Hong 
Kong: the Colony has long been a Tappy hunting ground for London’s 
dubious entity, the Crown Agents.79 


What, then, is the relationship between London and Hong Kong? The 
‘normal’ movement towards decolonization has been rejected.™ Nor is 
a Rhodesia-type upr or Algeria-type oas evolution possible, But within 
these limitations, real changes have been taking place. As Emmanuel 
has vividly argued, it has been the white settler groups and the ‘colon- 
ials’ as a whole who have fought hardest to hang onto colonies gaa 
colonies. In this case the metropolis, for obvious economic reasons, 
has accepted the perpetuation of full colonialism, extracting as large a 
payoff as possible for providing the essential political cover for this 
anachronistic operation. The evidence is that the ruling group in they, 
Colony (i.e. the bloc of colonial administration and the local capitalist 
class, both ‘British’ and ‘Chinese’) now enjoys increasing autonomy 
from London. Towards the end of 1973 the Hong Kong ruling group 
withdrew very large sums of money from London, against the wishes 





The Guardian, 21 February 1973. For a useful study of the little-discuseed pre- 
mium, see P. K, Woolley, ‘Britain’s Investment Currency Premium’, Leyds Bank 
Rewiex, No. 115 (July 1974). 
10 Financial Times, 25 April 1973; Newrweek, 22 January 1973; for background, see 
PIN, VoL 3, No, 4(Aprll 1972). 
79 The Crown Agents are the second largest financial entity in the ux, controlling 
funds in excess of £1,000m (second only to the Bank of England). They do not publish 
audited accounts, and are not accountable to any democmtic control. They work as 
arms agents, property speculators, allegedly as middlemen between forelgn govern 
ments and British concerns. There are well-documented expoeds of their odd be- 
haviour (sec especially The Guardian, 5 August 1971). 
= See, for example, the statements of Judith Hart, then Minister of State for Com” 
monwealth Affairs, of 26 April 1967 and David Ennals, on behalf of the Secretary of 
State, on 30 April 1974 to the House of Commons (Hensard (Commons), 16 April 
1957, Cols. 1789-90, and $0 April 1974, Col. aa ea in Hong Kong Re- 
search Project, 4 Care to Answer, Appendix 

a Aiuhie Bamana, “Wiles Soale Cotta anid the Myih af Tavatmeni Tae 
periglism’, nır No. 73 (May-June 1972). 
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of the ux government. The (London) Swsday Times called this a ‘start- 
ling and unexpected threat to the pound’ which ‘represents a major rift 
between the ux and the Crown colony’.™ It also produced a new agree- 
ment between London and Hong Kong which was markedly more 
favourable to the Colony than the previous one-sided deal. In effect, it 
cut by around half the contribution which London could obligeJthe 
Colony to make to the position of sterling. 


Hong Kong and China 


Within the ‘logic’ of imperialism, therefore, one would expect the local 
capitalists to declare independence. But in fact political attachment to 
London seems essential for them given China’s position, which is that 
Hong Kong is part of China. China recently reaffirmed its posi- 
tion in a letter to the uN Committee of 24 during 1972, stating that 
Hong Kong and Macau are: ‘part of Chinese territory occupied by the 
British and Portuguese authorities. The settlement of the questions of 
Hong Kong and Macau is entirely within China’s sovereign right... 
[the questions] should be settled in an appropriate way when conditions 
are ripe.’® Most reports said China’s letter was in part an attempt to 
claim that Hong Kong and Macau were not colonies in the sense of 
territories occupied by foreign troops. In fact China’s argument is that 
the un Committee of 24 is concerned with the granting of iadependence 
to occupied territories, whereas Hong Kong and Macau only remain to 
be restored to (or recovered by) China—an internal matter. Chou En-lai 
stated in June 1967: ‘Hong Kong’s destiny will be decided by our 
patriotic countrymen there and the joo million Chinese people as a 
whole, definitely not by a handful of British imperialists.’ 


China has not clarified what it means by the phrase ‘when conditions 
are ripe’. The general upshot of a major statement issued in 1963% was 
that the Hong Kong question would be tackled after Taiwan had been 
reintegrated into the prc, and that Taiwan was the political priority. 
But apart from the question of Taiwan, and China’s border relations 
with powers such as the ussr, there are other conditions which could 
become ‘ripe’, first among which would be a movement in the metro- 
polis to terminate British rule over Hong Kong. So far not a single 
major political organization or trade union in the ux has called for an 
end, even in principle, to British colonialism in the Crown Colony. 
Even the revolutionary left in Britain has largely ignored the issue. 








n Sunday Times, 16 December 1973; cf. The Guardian, 1 October 1973 ; Bank of England 
Quarterly Resiew stady cited in note 76. 
© Letter dated 8 March 1972 (un Document A/AC.109/396) (full text in 4 Care to 
Answer). The ux went along quietly and seized the opportunity to remove the term 
‘Colony’ from all officlal documents. 
H As reported in indirect speech in Pelixg Remiew, No. 27, 1967, p. 25. Note that the 
inhabitants of Hong Kong, unlike Overseas Chinese elsewhere, aro regarded es 
‘compatriots’ (zong bao). eee ee 
, the National People’s Congress. Chou’s position was reiterated after the 
April 1974 coup in Portugal by the leading pro-rxc public figure in Macan, Ho Yin 
pene is also a delegate to the National People’s Congress). 
© Editorial, ‘A Comment on the Statement of the Communist Party of the usa’, 
Peapie’s Daily, 8 March 1963: see Paking Review, Noe. 10 & 11 (15 March), 1963, p. 61. 
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Occasionally it has also been suggested that Chisa is responsible for the 
sutvival of British colonialism in China. Such Oblomovism is clearly 


unacceptable. 


The British ruling class and mass media for their part argue that China: 
is satisfied with the situation, or positively welcomes it. The allegations 
form an important aspect of the campaign in favour of maintaining 
colonial rule over Hong Kong: the core thesis is that Hong Kong is so 
valuable to the prc that economic interests override political considera- 
tions. 


The prc has sizeable interests in the Colony. In 1973 the 78 branches of 
PRC or pro-PRC banks held about 17 per cent of all deposits in Hong 
Kong.*6 China owns department stores, trading offices and property in 
the Colony. Around 1972 Ching was probably deriving some 40~50 per 
cent of its foreign exchange from Hong Kong either directly or in- 
directly (.c., from exports to or via Hong Kong, remittances from 
Hong Kong, sales in Communist-owned stores, banking and trade). 
However, on the purely ‘economic’ level several points can be made. 
Firet, in the years immediately following the victory of the Revolution, 
Hong Kong was a huge drain on the prc. China’s deficit with the 
Colony amounted to almost us$105m in 1950, and us$143m in 1951— 
at a time when its reserves were low.®” Second, there is no reason to 
think that many of the operations China now carries on in Hong Kong, 
such as banking and commerce, could not be carried on elsewhere. 
Hong Kong may be convenient, but this does not make it essential. 
Third, many of the goods exported to Hong Kong could be sold any- 
where: rice and oil are in worldwide demand. Moreover, the ‘economic’ 
argument ignores one further economic fact: that Hong Kong would 
be quite an asset to China; it has a lot of industrial plant, and its export 
earnings are greater than those of the pac. Most important, the 
‘economic’ line ignores the basic fact that China’s attitude is determined 
by politics, not by economics.88 


Such arguments anywey avoid the fundamental issue which is Britain’s 
active retention of part of China. Clearly revolutionaries in Britain have 
a special responsibility to combat British colonialism, in China and 
elsewhere, and this responsibility is in no way lessened by the left’s 
lamentable record on Hong Kong so far. Nor does the British 
connection relieve revolutionaries elsewhere, who must surely demand 
an immediate end to over a century of British aggression against China 
and the cessation of the horrendous and continuing exploitation of four 
million Chinese in Hong Kong. 


X 


*6 FERA, 1 April 1974. i 
37 Gary Catron, ‘Hong Kong and Chinese Foreign Policy, 1955—60, China Quarterly, 
No. 51 (July/September 1972), p. 422, RT Cosrsennist Chima’ s 


article, “The International Future of Hongkong’, in the quas!-official British journal, 
International Affairs, Jaccoary 1972. 
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controversy 


Recession and its Consequences 


In September, when be was toxring Australia, Ernest Mandel was invited t 
Join a radio programme in which, through a link-up with London, be and Bil 
Warren discussed the impending world recession: its immediate and loag-rm 
effects, and its consequences for the working class. Naturally, ia a brief broadcast 
wo detailed examination of the isms was possible. Nonetheless, despite it 
obvious elisions, brevity and enforced conclusion, the dialogue bas both immediat, 
and more lasting interest. The contrasting prognostications are clear, sober at 
open to examination in the ight of events. The direciness of discussion is exem 
lary: there are nons of the evasions or euphemisms characteristic of bourgeci 
pami programmes; while ibe tome of this argument, which literally traversed th 
globe, is a model for socialists. Despite the limitations of the format, neithe. 
participant attempts to separate bis analysis of immediate and long-term economi 
developments from the strategy of class straggle. Below, we carry a slightly edite, 
version of this brief debate between Ernest Mandel and Bill Warren. 


ERNEST MANDEL: The capitalist class are now faced with the mos 
serious generalized economic recession since the Second World War. 
would not say that a depression on the scale of the thirties is likely, b 
there will certainly be a graver recession than anything we have knows 
since 1945. The significant difference between this recession and th 
previous ones since the war is precisely that it is going to be a general 
ized one: it has started to occur in all the major industrialized countrie 
of the West simultaneously. So far since the War we have only ha 
recessions in a certain number of countries, these were then partiall 
neutralized in their effect by the fact that the boom continued in other- 
Now I do not see asy major industrialized country that is going t 
escape the recession. So I would make a very definite prognosis tha 
this winter we will see this generalized recession; we will have betwee 
13 and 15 million unemployed in the advanced capitalist countries, giv 
or take a million according to the statistical methods which you us 
(which certainly in the United States make a difference of more than 
million). The biggest worry for the capitalists is that inflation will cor 
tinue while this recession takes place. Inflation may be a couple of pe» 
centage points lower, but it will continue at practically full speed. S 
for the first time in the history of capitalism we will not only have” 
‘stagflation’ we will have ‘slumpflation’. This will be very seriov- 
indeed for the future of the capitalist economy. 


BILL WARREN: I would regard that prognosis as 2 statement of a pos 
sibility which is unlikely, however, to come about. I would make m 
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prognosis in this way. I would argue that we are likely to see a con- 
tinuation of present trends towards unemployment into the winter of 

. this year, but during 1975 there should be a rise in general output and 
activity in the world capitalist economy. Such predictions cannot be 
made with any certainty by anyone, whether orthodox or Marxist ` 
economists. But in order to get some idea of the possibilities we have 
to have some idea of the causes of the present situation. My belief is 
that there is a series of temporary factors which are the cause of the 
present situation, and that there is a series of long-ran factors which 
will bring us out of it. 


The temporary factors relate fundamentally to the change in the terms 
of trade which have swung against the industrialized countries as a 
result of the very rapid rise in the prices of fuels, minerals, foodstuffs 
and industrial rew materials from agriculture. As far as these are con- 
cerned the latter two already seemed to have reached their peak, and it 
looks as if oil prices, although certainly not stabilized, are not going to 
rise nearly as fast in the future. The ozcp, for example, expect that by 
1975 the oil countries should be starting to spend a greater proportion 
of the revenues they have earned on exports from the West; and by 
1980 the London Ssday Times estimates that the oil countries should be 
spending all their oil-money, including the surpluses which at the 
moment they are not spending. Consequently, I expect that the short- 
term conditions that have given rise to this cutback in demand for the 
products of the West, and which have been a large cause of the reces- 
donary factors, will begin to decline and will continue to decline until 
about 1980. 


As far as the positive underlying long-run factors are concerned, I think 
it has to be recognised quite straightforwardly that, technically speak- 
ing, capitalist countries are able to raise demand and therefore employ- 
ment, if only by reducing taxes and putting more money in people’s 
pockets, to put it at its simplest. Therefore, the question arises: will the 
capitalist countries decide that the social tensions caused by unemploy- 
ment are more dangerous to them than the social tensions caused by ` 
inflation? If one is going to judge as to whether or not there is a long- 
tun danger of a serious, lasting and deep recession, one has got to make 
a judgment about whether the social forces within capitalism insisting 
on full employment are going to be stronger than the social forces op- 
posed to inflation. My opinion is that the social forces in post-war 
capitalism are such that no capitalist country can, for an indefinite 
period, resist the pressure to maintain fall employment—preclsely 
because of the political danger to capitalism of a reduction in full em- 
ployment. Moreover, there are specific signs that individual capitalist 
countries are beginning to recognize the dangers, uolike the 19308. 
Already Germany has lent Italy £2,000 billion, partly because it re- 
cognizes this. Germany itself is considering reflation, and it is not at’ 
all unlikely that the new Ford regime in the United States will begin to 
teflate too, because of its political weakness, while the ozcp antici- 
pates that Japan too will begin to reflate in 1975. 


ERNEST MANDEL: First, let me get the general point clear. The capacity 
of bourgeois governments to raise demand through reflationary pro- 
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‘cesses is not denied by serious Marxist economists. But there is a price 
to be paid for this. During the fifties and early sixties there was consider- 
able confusion over this issue, which can be cleared up today. Today it 
is absolutely undeniable that reflationary policies to raise demand are, 
under the social conditions of capitalism—I don’t say this within the 
theoretical framework, but under the concrete conditions of capitalism 
as it functions in the West—wshweys inflationary. Which is to say that 
Keynesian policies have succeeded in creating a high level of employ- 
ment at the price of inflation. Nobody has yet proposed any solution, 
any miracle, whereby you can get out of a recession without increasing 
inflation. 


Can one continue to do this for an uolimited period-without losing the 
efficiency of these tools? From the long-term point of view the evi- 
dence is now overwhelming. Already in the 1970 recession, that is, 
long before the huge raw materials boom of the last year and a half, 
the efficiency of inflationary techniques was seriously questioned. a 
had a very strong increase in the money supply in countries like the 
United States and Britain without any immediate effect on industrial 
activity, for at least six if not twelve months. This was the moment the 
phrase ‘stagflation’ was coined. At that time it was shown that even a 
substantial increase in demand does not, under certain circumstances, 
significantly increase industrial activity. 


There is one interlinking factor, theoretically and practically, which is: 
the expected rate of profit. This is decisive. Take a situation where 
there is low-capacity utilization of, let us say, around 80 per cent, as in 
the United States at the moment. The government then creates an in- 
crease in demand through credit and monetary inflation. But if, at the 
same time, profit expectations are bad, you will not have an equivalen’ 
increase in investment. So notwithstanding the increase in the es 
supply, you cannot easily get out of a recession. And it is clear 
there is a growing hesitancy among employers to invest. This, in th: 
last analysis, is because the working class is capable of recouping an 
increase in the cost of living quickly, if not instantaneously, and i: 
therefore capable of resisting any attempt to increase the rate of it 
exploitation. 


Contrary to Bill Warren I would say that the impact of the raw materia- 
price increases, the oil crisis, the energy crisis are all very secondary 
As a matter of fact there is evidence that recession was imminent o 

had already started in the usa, before the oil crisis erupted. ‘There wer 
clear indications that we were going into a generalized recession befor 
any talk of the raw-material price explosion. It may have been an aggra 

vating factor, but the basic causes go much deeper. 


From this analysis I draw conclusions relevant to working-clas 
strategy. I am convinced thet, for the basic reasons indicated, we hav 
seen the beginnings of an overall offensive of the employers’ class 
world-wide, against trade-union power and against the workin; 
classes. In order that they, the capitalists, do not have to pay the pric 
of inflation, they want some form of institutionalized restraint impose 
on the working class and its militants. This will be the decisive battle 
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If the employers win this battle, and this would take several years, a 
long period; if they win, OK, in that case one cannot exclude that 
their economic difficulties will be solved. But they will be solved then, 
as they were io the thirties, on the backs of the working class. Also a 
heavy political price will probably have to be paid in the reduction of 
democratic freedoms. So I would say that the goal of the working class 
today should not only be to try to avoid an increase in unemployment, 
although, of course, that is important, but to see, to understand, the 
overall situation. The working class is fighting today for the defence. 
of basic conquests, both political and economic. It can only do this 
effectively, in an efficient way, if it possesses overall solutions against 
the overall ‘solution’ put forward by the employers’ class. 


BILL WARREN: First, Pd like to say that there is a large measure of 

t between Emest Mandel and myself. It is undoubtedly true 
that the price of full employment is inflation in modern advanced 
economies. However, this is not a new situation in the 19708. Overall, 
inflation has risen steadily ever since the end of the war. But in spite of 
this we have just witnessed, in 1972-3, probably the fastest rate of 
growth of output ever experienced in modern capitalism. In other 
words, although the price of full employment is inflation; the price of 
inflation is not by any means stagnation. Broadly speaking, the price of 
inflation is, as Mandel says, constant efforts by the capitalist classes to 
regulate inflation; partly by occasional doses of unemployment, partly 
by institutional means of control over the trade unions such as statu- 
tory wage policies and so on. The record to date, therefore, is that in 
spite of its steadily mounting rate, inflation has not produced any 
adverse long-rusi effects on the overall growth of output and prosperity 
of the capitalist classes, except for very brief temporary periods. The 
recessions which do take place under these circumstances are nearly all 
induced by governments as a matter of policy to dampen down the 
inflationary process, and as such can be removed by government 


policy. 


The view that the coming recession will be generalized has some justifi- 
cation. But there are also, as I pointed out, a good number of reasons 
why one can take the view that it will not necessarily be generalized. 
Not only are there a number of countries which are liable to reflate, 
there are also a number of Western countries that are in a strong posi- 
tion to do so and are quite likely to do so. West Germany and the 
United States are not suffering from particularly bad balance-of- 
trade problems, and in their own interests may very well adopt re- 
flationary policies in order to ensure that there is no world-wide BEDS 
However, I do not wish to repeat myself on this. 


As regards the strategy of the working class, I think we have to take 
into account not just the current situation but the whole post-war 
development of the working class. Unfortunately, most of the Marxist 
left, and here I do not refer to Ernest Mandel, has tended to assume 
that the working class is on the defensive. In Britain, for example, 
(which incidentally is far from attacking the standard of living of the 
working class and is granting real wage increases and starting to 
reflate the economy in spite of the very large balance-of-payments 
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deficit and in spite of the continuing inflation), the left, has fairly 

consistently argued that the working class has had its money wages 

dising slower than prices, that at any moment it will suffer from mass 

unemployment, that arms expenditure is rising at the expense of social 

expenditures, that profits are rising at the expense of wages. In fact all. 
of these statements are incorrect. The predominant factor in the post- 

war situation has been the growing industrial strength of the working 

class, and one of the most significant facts in recent years has been the 

inability of successive governments to make any major inroads into 

that strength either politically or otherwise. This is exemplified by the 

failure of the recent Conservative government to impose any restric- 

tions on the powers of the trade unions, or indeed on their ability to 

raise money wages faster than prices. The same Conservative govern- 

ment was eyen unable to introduce any degree of high unemployment 

into the economy—the political force of the working class forced it to 

back-pedal. It seems to me that this is evidence that the capitalist class 

would now have to pay too high a price to conduct the kind of offen- , 
sive that Ernest Mandel argues. The real problem for socialists and for’ 
the working class, however, is this: that if capitalism can and has 

shown itself to be capable of producing the goods to an increasing ex- 

tent, albeit slightly less in the last couple of years for special reasons 

which I’ve indicated, the problem really is: what is the case for social- 

ism? 


Tt seems to me that the working class is sufficiently strong and has 
developed sufficient new aspirations to realize that, although the 
market system can accomplish a fair amount in the way of production 
of commodities year by year and the maintenance of full employment, 
that same system is increasingly proving to be ineffective in responding 
to the social needs thet capitalism itself has developed, and which the 
growing power of the working class has developed. In other words, th 
market is gradually ceasing to be an efficient allocator of resources 
terms of social needs. In purely technical terms, whole industries such 
as computers, shipbuilding, aircraft, atomic energy are now incapable of 
operating according to the normal market forces. They rely upon state 
intervention, both to provide finance and markets, and to cover the 
tisk involved. This is not because of the danger of any long-run stag- 
nation of the economy, it is largely due to the scale of these enterprises,- 
which is such that the market is no longer able to cope with them. In’ 
more fundamental Marxist terms, the development of the forces of pro- 
duction is now begining to outstrip the capacity of the market economy. 
Associated with this is the fact that public control becomes more and 
more important. And thus the political contradictions become more 
important, as the working class develops new aspirations for itself to 
become the decisive factor in this public control. It therefore seems to 
me that the long-run strategy of the working class must be to centre 
the struggle around the control of economic policy. To put it somewhat 
differently: if the working class is to develop as the leading class within’ 
society, as a hegemonic class, it must itself become a leading class with- 
in capitalism before it conquers state power. In saying this I am follow- 
ing Gramsci, the Italian Marxist, who argued that the working class 
must become, culturally, the leading class before it could conquer the 
State. It seems to me that the present characteristic of Western capital- 
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ism is not one where the working class can rely on stagnation, stump or 
decline in order to conquer power, but, on the contrary, must rely upon 
its ability to increasingly lead society in such a way as to control the 
economy in a fashion more relevant to social needs. 


ERNEST MANDEL: I have some basic disagreements with Bill Warren. 
First of all, we have now agreed upon the inter-relationship between 
the reduction of the amplitude of the recessions since the Second World 
War and the rise of inflation. But where I disagree with Bill Warren on 
this first point is over the projection of this correlation over an unlimited 
period. When you speak about steadily rising inflation you speak about _ 
a process which cannot continue indefinitely without throwing some 
basic mechanisms of capitalist economies completely out of gear. For 
example, as a result of steadily rising inflation the whole credit mech- 
anism can be thrown out of gear: when you have a rate of inflation of 
15 per cent, you need a rate of interest of 16 per cent in order to avoid a 
negative rate of interest, and you cannot have a rate of interest of 16 
per cent under capitalism unless you have a rate of profit of at least 20 
per cent. Now add another 5, or 10 or another 15 to these figures and 
you see very clearly that you reach an impasse. It is not by accident that 
capitalist politicians get so heated up and excited and worried about the 
accelerated rate of inflation. It is because, while they can live with mild 
inflation without being too unhappy, once you go over from mild to 
rapid and uncontrollable inflation, things become completely different. 
So I think the inflationary chickens have come home to roost. To 
repeat a very conservative bourgeois economist, when you start to 
base your economic policies on inflation, you’ve got a tiger by the tail, 
and it is not a very happy life. The tiger cen turn around and get you 
into very, very dire straits, very quickly. In this sense it is impossible to 
view the situation in any optimistic way as far as the future of the 
capitalist economies are concerned. 


On the next point my disagreement may appear to be more semantic. I 
would agree with Bill Warren that the case for socialism should not be 
based on the fact that capitalism produces increasing misery, or 
even a decline in material wealth—that cannot be substantiated on the 
evidence of the last twenty years. Even if we go through a generalized 
recession now, the immediate impact on the material living standard of 
the workers in the West will not be disastrous. I do not base my case for 
socialism, and in any case it is not only a case for socialism, it Is a case 
for socialist revolution, I do not base my case on the prediction of a 
disastrous collapse in the standard of living of the working class, or on 
the ‘hope’ of 40 million unemployed or a repetition of the situation at 
the beginning of the thirtles, or anything like that. That is not the 
question at all. But I would not agree with what I would frankly call the 
utopian formula which Bill Warren has not exactly taken out of Gramsci 
but developed out of Gramsci. I do not think that the working class can 
become the leading class in society before it has taken political and 
economic power. I think that the very characteristic of the capitalist 
economy is that you cannot run that economy on basic lines other than 
those of capitalist interest. That is to say: on the lines of profit. You 
cannot manage an economy which is capitalist at one and the same 
time from the point of view of the interests of society as a whole and 
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from the point of view of profit maximization. That is just im- 
possible. That is what all social democratic governments have found 
out again and again. The last tragic example being the Chilean govern- 
ment. Once you try to impose priorities of a social nature which imply 
a downturn in the rate of profit, then the capitalists will go on an in-: 
vestment strike. You cannot prevent that investment strike by per- 
suasion, you cannot prevent it by compromise, you can only prevent it 
if you make the necessary economic concessions which will increase the 
rate of profit; and you cannot concede such an increase in the rate of 
profit except at the expense of the working class. 


So I would say that if we become aware of all the social needs that 
capitalism cannot fulfil, if we become aware especially of one social 
need which Bill Warren has not quoted, but which seems to me to be 
absolutely decisive, that is the need for meaningful work, for un 
alienated labour—which implies the need for workers control and taking 
management away from the capitalist class—and if we take all these 
assumptions for granted, then we come to the conclusion that a deci- 
sive test of strength is absolutely unavoidable. You will not be able to 
impose priorities on an absolutely huge scale without endangering the 
capitalist rate of profit. And you cannot do that without creating a 
grave social and economic crisis in which either you capitulate before 
the capitalists or you take the business and power away from them. 


The ‘mixed society’ which rans the economy at one and the same time in 
the interests of the common good aad on the basis of capitalism, on the 
basis of profit—that is impossible to realize, it is pure utopia. 


BILL WARREN: I would like to deal with Ernest Mandel’s last point 
first. I think that he is only able to regard my point, that the working 
class must adopt workers’ control as its strategy towards socialism, a ; 
the way that he does if he looks at the matter in a somewhat short 

and, I would say, unhistorical perspective. At this very moment in 
Britain about 50 per cent of investment passes through public hands. A 
very large percentage of the labour force is employed in occupations 
that are socially determined, rather than determined through the market; 
health services and education are the ones that spring most sharply to 
mind, not to mention the considerable bending of market forces to con- 
form with social needs. Now if we were to imagine the British economy 
as it was in the 19th century and then to imegine a sudden transition, 
over a period of two or three years, into something like what the 
the British economy is today, then indeed, the prospect would seem 
to be totally utopian. But, in fact, the process has taken place over a 
much longer period, and the process has been one in which the 
working class has gradually been able to impose its own social priori- 
ties upon capitalist society, through its growing economic and political 
strength. However, the circumstances in which it has been able to im- 
pose these priorities have been circumstances in which the working 
class has, broadly speaking, been the subordinate class. It has had to 
exert an indirect influence, from behind. It has pushed for a change 
here and a change there. The working class, in other words, has not 
attempted to carry out these changes within capitalism as a leading 
class, as a class leading society in order to bring about its social priori- 
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ties. eee despite the fact that it has not done so as a dominant 
class within society, but rather as 2 subordinate class, it has nevertheless 
brought about extremely fundamental changes in capitalist society. 

What’s more to the point, it has been able to bring these changes about 
without any major disruption in the ability of capitalist society to con- 
tinue to work relatively effectively. These extremely fundamental 
changes have been compatible with the operation of the profit motive. 
The kind of process that I am invisaging, in other words, is one in 
which the working class actually intensifies class struggle over the 
imposition of social priorities, but does so in a way which is consistent 
with a realistic way of keeping the capitalist economies operating. This 
has already happened in the past. There is no reason why it shouldn’t 
happen in the future. But there is no assumption in what I am saying 
that the process will be a nice easy smooth one, The kind of process 
that Iam talking about will be a long-run process over several, perhaps 
many, decades; a process of acute struggle, sometimes coming to a 
particular crisis, sometimes dampening down. There is no warrant, 
however, in the history of capitalism to say that the imposition of 
social priorities necessarily means a complete disruption of capitalist 


society. On the contrary, the steadily increasing imposition of social 
priorities has come about in circumstances of expanding capitalism. 


As regards the point that inflation creates impossible circumstances for 
capitalism to operate in, it must be borne in mind that the kind of infla- 
tion rates which Ernest Mandel mentions, 15-20 per cent, represent a 
doubling of the pace of inflation in the last two years. Although I agree 
with him that the long-run causes of inflation are internally generated 
within the advanced capitalist economies, this recent doubling of im, 
flation has undoubtedly been the effect of the world commodity boom. 
This commodity boom is likely to slacken off very considerably within 
the next year or two. This being the case we can anticipate that, for 
external factors alone, the rate of inflation is liable to decline some- 
what, and the particular difficulties, for example the negative rate of 
interest which Ernest Mandel points out, will, through natural pro- 
cesses alone, be eased somewhat. A more important point is that 
capitalism is always faced with imbalances, crises of one sort or another. 
That is the characteristic of an economy operating through the anarchic 
market system. Capitalism, however, has also shown itself to be a 
highly dynamic and adaptive system. In other words, one shouldn’t 
assume that because the solution of one problem—unemployment say 
—gives rise to a new contrdiction—inflation—it does not mean that 
the capitalist economy cannot adapt in turn, at least partially, to the new 
contradictions which arise. Already, capitalism is consciously dealing 
with the problems created by inflation. The indexization policies, in 
which savings, profits and so on become adapted to inflation, are re- 
ceiving more and more attention from capitalist economists every day. 
And capitalist economists are no longer simply hired prize-fighters. To 
preserve capitalism itself, they have to be practical men. Accordingly, I 
would say that the problem of inflation is with us to stay, because the 
problem of inflation is fundamentally the problem of the conflict be- 
tween capital and labour which Marxists have recognized to be the 
fandemental contradiction, together with the anarchy of the capitalist 
market, The problem of inflation is with us to stay, but this does not 
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_ . imply, by any means, that capitalism: is going to collapee because of the 

. ./, problemi of inflation: What it does imply is that class struggle will in- 

o +," tenaify in the years ahead and will increasingly contee around inflation, 
Sapieha tie locaton ot cesarea itela soale 


ERNEST MANDEL! As we only havea little time, I will concentrate on one 
point. I agree with Bill Warren that the might of the working-class 
. movement has enabled it to realize through society, to impose on the 
' capitalists, a certain number—I would be much less optimistic than he 
- ` in'my assessment of its achieverhents—but a certain number -of socla] 
a ‘priorities. That is the main contribution which the working-class move- 
: ment-has made up to now, through the improvement of the situation of 
the working class and to the change in social conditions in 
È + : There is no dispute about that. People who dispute that would dispute 
g E the very existence of more than 100 years of mass organization of the 
- ° working class. But I would strongly deny the possibility that this pro- 
cess can grow in an unlimited way without bringing social and econo- 
mic contradictions within the capitalist system to an explosive point. - - 


BILL WARREN: May I interrupt . = there I am entirely in agreement, and 
that seems to me to be the long-run perspective for socialist revolution. 


ERNEST MANDEL: My difference of opinion would be that itis not such a 
long run, that we are approaching what we could call the threshold of 


adaptability of the system. 
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- The Economic Theorists of Capitalism 


Even the most abstract theoretical discourses and scientific endeavours are the 
product of particular societies in a particular historical period. As human beings 
live in societies and as these societies—like the rest of the universe—have a time 
dimension, the products of the human mind always have some kind of social 
and historical anchorage. Dirk Struik has admirably shown how this applies 
even to the purest of pure thoughts, the development of mathematics. Econo- 
mics is, of course, no exception to this social rootedness. It constitutes, however, 
a vety special and, probably, unique case in the history of scientific practice. The 
economic discourse rose as a concomitant of the rise of what the discourse was 
about: the capitalist economy. This should be understood in a strong sense. The 
discipline of economics—as it is conceived in the Western countries in our 
time—did not emerge as a penetration into previously unknown territory 
opened up by new scientific instruments, like sub-atomic physics and molecular 
biology. Neither should the emergence of economics be understood as chiefly a 
result of the economy emerging from its earlier embeddedment in kinship, 
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religious, legal, political, and other non-economic relationships—even 
though this was important.? The rise of economics was directly related 
to the formation of a new type of economy. 


Commercial Capitalism and the Bourgeols State 


The rise of commercial capitalism is one of the two major events of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century Europe which circumscribe the rise 
of political economy. The new economic system and the discourse on it 
both emerged in Europe, but both are also closely connected with 
events outside Europe, that is with the colonial expansion. In the 
. 16th century the influx into Europe of plundered gold and silver from 
South America caused the traditional ‘just’ prices to be replaced by 
market prices in a secular inflation. The prosperity of Glasgow, 
Adam Smith’s formative milien, was above all due to colonial trade: 
the leading trade was the import and re-export of tobacco from America 
and the West Indies; the main industries made ‘hoes and spades for the 
Negroes of Maryland’ and ‘saddles and shoes for the plantations’.$ 7 


The second major event, which opened up the vista of political econo- 
my, was the destruction of the classical feudal polity of the Middle 
Ages and the emergence of a new type of state, in a welter of struggles. 

Commercial capitalism as an economic system could grow ‘in the pores’ 

of the old society, and capitalist enterprise could co-exist side by side 

with feudal manors, largely self-sufficient peasant households and guild 
artisanery. But, as regards the polity, the various forces of this age of 
transition left their imprint on one and the same state. To assess the 
dominant character of the new centralized states of the 16th-18th 
centuries is therefore a difficult task and the subject of considerable 
controversy.* In this context we need only take into account a few 
features immediately pertaining to political economy. 5 


Political economy emerged as a term to denote the management of a 
state in contrast to the running of a family household.’ Public finance 
and taxation was the central preoccupation of both the rulers of the 
post-medieval states with their mercenary armies and b 

central administration end to writers on economic affairs. According to 
Schumpeter public finance was the central topic around which the 
continental pre-classical economic literature evolved.® It was of great 


1D. Stik, 4 Concise History of Mathematics, 1963. 
1 Tho thesis of the embeddedment-disembeddedment of the economy is central to 
Karl Polanyi and his ‘substantivist’ conception of the economy, See, e.g. his famous 


3 J. Viner, Introduction to the new edition of J. Rae, Life of Adam Smith, New York 
1965, pp. 88 ff. 

* For a discussion of the absolutist state as one of transition to capitalism, sce 
N. Poulantxas, Political Power and Sosial Class, London NLB, 1973, part II ch. 3. 
Relevant to the issue is the debate on the 17th century ‘crisis’ in Europe: T. Astoa 
(ed.), Crisis in Exrope 1560-1660, London, 1967; A. D. Lublinskays, ‘The Contem- 
porary Bourgeois Conception of Absolute Monarchy’, Eeoweny and Secisty Vol. I 


5 E. Cannan, A Review of Economie Theory, London 1964, pp. 39 f. 
6 J. Schumpeter, History of Esomomts Analysis, Now York 1954, p. 200. 
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interest also to the British classics. Book V of The Wealth of Nations is 
devoted to taxation and public finance, and the contents of Ricardo’s 
main work justified the title Principles of Political Ecoxomry and Taxation. 


This change in itself testifies to the transformation that had taken place 

from the period when the economy was hardly more than the economy" 
of the royal household, the yield of royal domains and the various profits 

of royal justice and administration.” Before the modern era in Europe it 

would have made little sense to inquire into questions of the wealth of 
nations. But this new relationship between state and economy is much. 
too general as a political background to the rise of political economy. 

We might add that the founders of political economy were involved in 

the struggle for the abolition of the feudal system of taxes. Quesnay, 

Mirabeau, and the physiocrats, all attacked the fiscal system of the 

ancien régine, the immunization of nobles and clergy, the corvées, etc. in 

favour of a single tax on land.® 


The main thing, however, is that the reflections on public finance and 
taxation that turned out to be of importance to the new economic 
theory looked upon these questions from the point of view that the 
state should adapt its measures to the capitalist economic system. The 
state should behave congruently with the economic mechanism. The 
political aspect of political economy was its theoretical contribution to 
the struggle for the bourgeois state. Ricardo was so anxious about 
the hampering effects of taxation on the accumulation of capital, that he 
wanted to abolish ‘all taxes affecting the transfer of property from the 
dead to the living’.® 


Those were the principles of taxation that went into the economic 
discipline—albeit not necessarily conceived of as having the same con- 
crete consequences of policy as Ricardo thought. This fact stands out in 
comparison to the simultaneous fading out of another system of political . 
-~ economy. From the late 15th century there developed literature devoted 
directly to problems of state finance and state economic administration, 
a literature chiefly known under its German name Cameralism (Kawer- 
alwissenschaft), though produced in Italy, Spain and France as well. 
The name derived from Kamer, the princely treasury, and the cameral- 
ists were above all concerned with securing a sufficient supply of money 
to the treasury. This concern was not related to the functioning of 
capitalism but to princely power. Cameralism produced recipes of 
administration but no economic analysis in the sense of the new 
economics. In the first half of the nineteenth century it withered away. 
In Austria a work of the last great cameralist Sonnenfels was the 
official handbook in economic affairs up to the year of bourgeois 
revolution, 1848.10 


A political structure functional to the operation and development of a 


1| Cansbrides Econemeis History of Exrepe Vol. II, 1963, p. 293. 

8 F, Quesnay, Tablean écomemrignn des physiocrates, Paris 1969, pp. 105 ff, 

1D. Ricardo, Priwetples of Political Economy and Taxation, Harmondsworth 1971, 
pp. ryo ff. 

10 A, Small, The Cameralists, Chicago 1909, Schumpeter op. cit., pp. 161 f. 
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capitalist economy—in Marxist terms a bourgeois state—was the funda- 
mental political program of nascent political economy. That is, a 
bourgeois state but not a night-watchman state. It was the feudal 12th 
century philosopher John of Salisbury, and not the classical econo- 
mists, who concluded that the king’s office, dealing with punishment, | 
resembled that of the executioner." The principle of laissez-faire from 
the very beginning meant not state passivity but, basically, acceptance 
of the economic laws of capitalism. 


According to Adam Smith the state had three functions: first defence, 
secondly justice, and thirdly ‘the duty of erecting and maintaining 
certain public works and certain public institutions, which it can never 
be for the interest of any individual or small number of individuals to 
erect and maintain; because the profit could never repay the expense to 
any individual or small number of individuals, though it may fre- 
quently do much more than repay it to a great society’.1* Neither were 
the physiocrats, who are sometimes singled out as the villains of the 
piece by latter-day liberal defenders of the British classic, pro~ 
tagonists of a passive guardian state. In the words of Mirabeau ‘the 
first priority of the sovercign’s agents’ is education, and defence and 
justice, and fiscal administration second and third only. What should be 
taught was above all physiocratic economics, and besides that reading, 
writing, arithmetic and agricultural art.1* 


This means that there is a fundamental continuity in the political con- 
ception of economic theory. From the classics to Keynes the amount of 
state intervention considered necessary for the successful reproduction 
of capitalism has certainly increased considerably. That such interven- 
tion—over and above the guarantees of army and police—was neces- 
sary and useful, was part of the theoretical corpus of classicism as well 
as of mercantilism. ‘ 


All such interventions were judged according to the needs of the 
reproduction of capitalism. This is clear in the principles of taxation, 
in the conception of public works, and in the main aim of education. 
The repressive and administrative apparatus of the state is seen from the 
same economic angle. Like David Hume, Adam Smith was of the 
opinion that ‘commerce and manufactures gradually introduced order. 
and good government, and with them the liberty and security of in- 
dividuals’. 


The same goes for public charity. Because they threatened the accumu- 
lation of capital—and made the rich poor but not the poor rich— 
Ricardo and Malthus campaigned for the repeal of the Poor Laws and of 
public charity. That the key issue was not laissez-faire principles as such 
is neatly illustrated by Ricardo, who could think of the well-being of the 





a 


U Cambridge Economic History op. cit., pp. 281 ff. 

1 A. Smith, The Wealth of Nateens (ed. Cannan), London 1904, Vol. I pp. 184 ff 

D Such as in L. Robbins, The Theory of Heameneis Policy in English Classical Political 
, London 1952. 

4M. Latfalla, Preface to Quesnay op. cdt., p. 40. 

© Smith, The Wealth of Nations, p. 508. CE. Quesnay op. cit., pp. 163 ff. 
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poor secured by ‘some effort on the part of the legislature . . . to regu- 
late the increase of their number’.16 


On the basis of a similar view of the role of the state, the ‘vulgar 
economist’ Nassau Senior could, therefore, think about a decade later 
of state provisions of relief that ‘as far as they can be effected without 
materially diminishing industry, forethought and private charity, it is 
the impervious duty of government to provide them’. Whereas Ricardo 
and Malthus thought that poor relief could not be given ‘without 
materially diminishing industry’ etc., Senior thought it could be given 
ocenie tapas and the insane and even to able-bodied men in some 
circumstances, on condition that it left them in a substantially inferior 
position compared to labourers in market employment—in work- 
houses of a semi-punitive character.17 On the other hand, Senior was 
the leading economic opponent of the labour movement’s demand for a 
ten-hour bill on the grounds that it would drastically reduce the pro- 
fits of the entrepreneurs, all of which were made during the last hours of 
the day.18 


Such a perspective on the state is not essentially different in Keynes, 
though the lenses he looked through can be said to be much less short- 
sighted. The utility of more extensive state intervention and the 

tance of a certain amount of equalization of wealth follow from the 
same logic of capital accumulation once the problem of effective de- 
mand is discovered. The point of Keynes’ Geesral Theory was that 
classical economics only produced a special case of the conditions for 
efficient reproduction of capitalism. (Ostensibly the theory is about 
‘employment’, purely and simply; in fact it is about employment in a 
capitalist system, concerned as it is with wage-labour working for, or 
unemployed by, private entrepreneurs who are guided by their striving 
for profit.)!9 


The Intellectuals of Ascendant Capitalism 


The intellectual and the capitelist are often regarded as an unhappy and 
incessantly quarreling couple. Indeed in the major conservative fore- 
cast of the doom of capitelism—Joseph Schumpeter’s Capitalism, 
Socialism and Democracy—the development of an independent post- 
clerical intelligentsia is regarded as one of four crucial forces under- 
mining capitalism.?° That picture is mainly a myth, mistaking a part of 
the intelligentsia—the specialists in mastering symbols and formulating 





16 Ricardo op. cit, p. 127. Smith was also critical of the Poor Laws but dealt very 
briefly with them, mainly in terms of their interference with the mobility of labour 
(the administration of relief fell on the parishes): A. Smith, The Wealth of Nations, 
Harmondsworth 1970, pp. 240 ff 

17 Robbins op. cit., pp. 95 fÆ. 

18 Seo, e.g. K. Marx, Capital Vol. I, Moscow 1962, ch. IX, section 5, pp. 224 ff. 
After the labour rebellion of 1830 the Whiggtsh conservatism of Senior was drtven 
increasingly by fear of the working class; L. Rogin, The Maaning and Validity of 
Exomemss Theory, New York 1956, p. 251. 

J. ae Gawra! Theory of Exsplopment, Interest and Money, London 1936, 
% J. Schumpeter, Capetalicm, Socialism and Democracy. Loadoa 1961, ch. XIIL The 
whole argument is summarized in an appended Address, p. 417. 
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and conveying messages thereby—for the whole. More than a social 
analysis, it seems to express a surprised irritation that there are some 
people of intellectual standing offensive enough to question the in- 
cumbent social order. The rise of a capitalist economy and a bourgeois 
state had their great intellectual companions. We might refer to the’ 
English natural science and Dutch painting of the 17th century. In this 
context a few words should be said about political economy. It is, by 
the way, of some interest that in his gloomy—from his point of view— 
picture of intellectuals Schumpeter, the author of a monumental 
history of economics, says nothing about economics and economists. 


Many of the important early contributors to the new economic theory 
were indeed primarily active businessmen. This was the case with most 
of the distinguished English 17th century writers: Gerald Malynes 
merchant-official, Edward Misselden prominent member of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, Thomas Mun and Josiah Child directors of the Hast 
India Company, Nicholas Barbon London’s leading builder, Dudley 
North director of the Levant Company and the Africa Company.” The 
Irish-Frenchman Richard Cantillon was a banker and the Dutchman 
Pieter de la Court 2 manufacturer.” 


But this is much too narrow a perspective to grasp the intellectual 
panorama in which political economy in the 18th century emerged as a 
coherent discipline. Coherent political economy was one of the pro- 
ducts of the Enlightenment. Adam Smith was one of the central figures 
of the Scottish Enlightenment. Both he and, above all, his friend David 
Hume knew the philosophes of Paris in person.® Quesnay was, as we 
have seen already, a contributor to the Emey/opédis, though the physio- 
crata were regarded by other philosophes as a dogmatic group apart. To 
them the Neapolitan nobleman and Paris diplomat Galiani was more 
congenial—also an outstanding figure in the history of economics.™ 
‘Theoretically, political economy arose as part of the, perhaps, two most 
important currents of thought of the emergent bourgeoisie in its 
ideological struggle against the established feudal society—utilitarian- 
ism and (mainly in the case of the physiocrats) natural law.* 


But that the blossoming of political economy was part of a large and 
sophisticated intellectual movement does not mean that it was frei- 
schwebead above the classes and their struggle. This is obvious already 
from the business and political careers of many economists who were 
primarily scholars and not literary businessmen or civil servants. 





2 R, Roll, A Histery of Economie Thought, London 1961, pp. 67, 73; W. Letwin, The 
Origins of Scientific Economics, London 1963, pp. 26, 49, 186. 


tt Cantillon’s biography is included in H. C. Recktenwald (ed.), Labensbilder grosser 
Nationalehenemen, Koln-Berlin 1965, pp. 38-71. On de la Court, see Schumpeter 
p. 1972. 

P Rac op. cit, ch. XIV. J 
* On the reputation of Quesnay and Galiani in the French Enlightenment see P, Gay, 
The Enlightenment Vol. TI, New York 1969, pp. 348 ff. Gallani’s place in the history of 
economics may be judged from the fact that he is included, among 28 economists from 
Quesnay to Walter Rucken, in Recktenwald op. cit. He made a very important con- 
tribution to the theory of value; cf. Schumpeter, pp. 300 ff. 

D C£. Robbins op. cit. 
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William Petty, whom Marx regarded as the first classical economist,?6 
made himself one of the country’s biggest landlords in the course of his 
land survey of Ireland.?” The philosopher John Locke was secretary to 
the Council on Trede and Plantations and an investor in the silk and 
slave trade.*® David Ricardo made himself an enormous fortune as a 
stockbroker and contractor of loans during the Napoleonic Wars. He 
was also a member of Parliament, as an independent though tending to 
the Whigs.?9 Before he was invited to a chair of economica, the marquis 
Vilfredo Pareto was for about twenty years general manager of an 
Italian railway company and an unsuccessful liberal politician.>° 


Von Böhm-Bawerk, the distinguished Austrian marginal economist 
and Marx-critic, was three times Minister of Finance of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire." His brother-in-law, the equally distinguished 
Baron von Wieser, became Minister of Commerce in the last years of 
the First World War and of the Empire.** For a short time in 1919, in 
the chaotic days of the new Austrian republic, Schumpeter was an 
unsuccessful Minister of Finance; subsequently, before he wholly went 
into academic life in the middle twenties, he was also president of a 
small Austrian bank.“ John Maynard Keynes too was offered a bank 
directorship, twice, but preferred to make his fortune as a jobber in 
currency, primary commodities and securities. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Liberal party, and played an important part in many govern- 
ment economic commissions and delegations. 


In the mein, it appears that the major economists had a much more 
direct linkage of theory and practice than is indicated by the anecdotes 
about Knut Wicksell and Adam Smith. (Wicksell was a professor of 
economics and finance law but was incepable of making his yearly in- 
come declaration.*> Adam Smith, the author of the famous propensity 
to track, barter and exchange, from which so much good was suppoeed 
to be derived, is said to have been obliged to ask a friend to buy his 
horse corn for him.*®) The list above could indeed be much extended by 
today’s professors participating in the shaping of incomes and other 
policies of the governments of capitalist countries. But it is not only a 
question of individual economists making their careers in the bourgeois 
world of business and politics. We should also look at the character of 
the intellectual society in which political economy was debated and 
developed. 


$6 Marx op. cit., p. 81.0. 

1 Letwin op. cit., pp. 119 £ 

4 Ibid., pp. 162 f; C. B. McPherson, The Political Theory of Passesrive Imtiridualism, 
Oxford 1964, p. 253 n. 

2 Recktenwald op. cdt, pp. 176-93. A portrait of Ricardo is also inchaded in the In- 
troduction to the Penguin edition of his Principles. 

1% Recktenwald op. cit., pp. 390 ff. 

"1 Ibid., p. 40. 

R J. Schumpeter, Tes Great Economisti, New York 1951, p. 298. 

8 Recktenwald pp. 510, 516. 

HR. F. Harrod, The Lift of Joba Maynard Keynes, London 1951. About Keynes's 


36 Rae op. cit, p. 66. 
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Clube and Salons 


Almost alone among the classical economists Adam Smith was an 

academic, a university professor. The academic world of Glasgow and 

Edinburgh intermingled with the haute bourgeoisie and the aristo- 

cracy in a host of clubs and societies, cultural, political and economic. 

One such club was founded in Glasgow in the 17408 by one of the 

city’s wealthiest merchants with a view to inquire into the principles of 
trade in all its branches. This merchant, Andrew Cochrane, was not 

only a leading spirit of the merchant community. He was a friend of 
Adam Smith, one of the latter’s informants in his work on The Wealth of 
Nations, and Smith was 2 member of Cochrane’s club, perhaps the 

first political economy club in the world.>” In Edinburgh in the 17508 

Smith was also a founder of an illustrious Select Society, devoted to 

the debating and promotion of the arts, sciences and manufactures 

of Scotland. The society contained the cream of Scottish society, in- 

tellectuals such as Carlyle, Ferguson and Hume, earls and businessmen. , 
Topics for discussion were predominantly economic.*§ Such Was the 
milieu in which The Wealth of Nations was conceived. 


The French physiocrats were in a sense more of an independent intel- 
lectual school, with journals and an intellectual se/os of thelr own. On 
the other hand, all this was based on protection from the court and the 
King. Francois Quesnay was the physician of Mme de Pompadour. 
Through her he became the king’s doctor too, and the salon of the 
physiocrats was Quesnay’s apartment in the palace of Versailles.’ In 
spite of these ties to the anclen régime, the agricultural orientation of 
the physiocrats was not of a feudalist kind. The physiocrats were the 
spokesmen of the rich capitalist farmers. Quesnay wrote in the Ewy- 
clopédis: “The advantages of agriculture... hence depend greatly on the 
amalgamation of land into large farms, which are most profitably cul. 
tivated by rich tenants.” ‘We do not envisage the rich tenant-farmer as a 
worker who labours himself; he is rather an entrepreneur who directs 
his enterprise and makes it profitable by his intelligence and his wealth.’4° 


By far the most renowned setting of 19th century economics was the 
London Political Economy Club, of which Ricardo, Malthus and James 
Mill were founding members, and to which Senior, McCulloch, J. S. 
Mill, Jevons, Edgeworth and Marshall sooner or later came to belong.44 
The official account of its foundation might sound to some contempor- 
ary readers like a vulgar Marxist oration: “The Political Economy Club 
was founded in London in the year 1821, chiefly by the exertions of the 
late Thomas Tooke, FRS, a City merchant and a historian of prices, to 


37 Ibid., pp. 90 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 107 ££ 

9 Recktenwald op. cit, pp. 30-43. One of the physiocnatic treatises, by Dupont de 
Nemours, was dedicated to Mme de Pompadour because of her protection of econo-’ 
mic science: J. Hollander, “The Dawn of Economic Science’, in the collective volumo 
Adam Suith 1776-1926, Chicago 1928, p. 17. Another physlocmt, Mercier do la 
Rivière, was invited to Russia by Catherine the Great: Robbins op. cit., pp. 54 £ 

*° Quesnay op. cit., pp. 179 Œ 

* Political Economy Ciub. Contemary Volume, London 1921. All members up to 1921 
Usted on pp. 358 ££. 
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support the principles of Free Trade set forth in the well-known Lon- 
don Merchants’ petition of 1820, originated and written by Mr 
Tooke.’42 The Political Economy Club was a gathering of economic 
intellectuals, businessmen and bourgeois politicians. By 1905 it had 
had as members seven Chancellors of the Exchequer.® Its social 
character is pinpointed in its centenary celebration of The Wealth of 
Nations, in 1876. The company at the grand dinner and special dis- 
cussion included eight Cabinet Ministers, headed by Gladstone as 
chairman of the discussion; it was, as a later historian of economics 
has written, ‘representative, in the most distinguished way, of politics, 
learning, the City, the civil service and the aristocracy (a duke, two 
earls, etc.)’.4 


‘The basic social constant of political economy and mainstream econom- 
ics is its attachment to the protegonists of commodity production, the 
bourgeoisie above all, but also, as we have seen, the embourgeoisi- 
fied aristocracy and, sometimes, the petty bourgeoisie. It has had no 
ties either to the feudal aristocracy or to the working-class movement. 


Marginalists and Keynesians 


The classical English and Scottish mixture of bourgeoisie and aristo- 
crats also characterized the Austrian marginalists, though with a higher 
proportion of the latter. Léon Walras, the French founder of mar- 
ginalism and professor at Lausanne, was linked to the traditions and 
strivings of the French petty bourgeoisie. The faithful son of a professor 
(an economist and philosopher), a reformist writer who remained true 
to the spirit of the 1848 revolution under the Second Empire, and for a 
time director of a cooperative bank, Walras was invited to Lausanne 
by the local liberal authorities. With a nice sense of the social character 
of economics he said of his political opinions that he wanted to base 
himself on both political economy and socialism, Le. on two wholly 
different doctrines.*6 


43 Ibid., p. viil 
* Ibid., p. 335. 
#T. W. Hutchison, A Resiew of Esonemic Dectrines 1870—1929, Oxford 1962, p. 1. 
The splendour of the celebratory evening was above the usual, but it was not 
different in its connections with politics and business. Of the Club’s members up to 
1921 about a third were civil servants and members of government and another 
third businessmen, bankers and lendowners: A. W. and S. E. Coats, “The Changing 
Social Composition of the Royal Economic Society 1890-1960 and the Professionalix- 
ation of British economics’, British Journal of Seciedagy Vol. XXIV :2 (June 1973), p. 182. 
+ Carl Menger, the founder of the Austrian School, came from a 
of lawyers, civil servants and merchante-lendowners. He is said to have become 
devoted to economics by writing market surveys for an offical gazette in Vienna: 
Recktenwald op. cit., pp. 348 ff. Voa Bohm-Bawerk and von Wieser both belonged to 
the(recent) nobility (a. 31nd 32 above). Schumpeter, too, had high aristocratic con- 
nectloas and schooling, through the remarriage of his mother: Recktenwald pp. 501, 
German- 


rede (Presidential Address) at the Prague University in 1901: F. von Wieser Gesam- 
omli Abbandiugen, Tobingen 1929, pp. 346-76. 

+ Recktenwald op. cit., pp. 315 Æ. Walras’s political opinions are best gathered from 
his Etudes d Econcaris Appisqude, Parie-Laneanne 1898, and from the excellent edition, 
by William Jafft, of Correspondence of Lion Walas and Related Papers, Amsterdam 
1965, -IL Walras was a land reformer, who wanted the abolition of rent but the 
retention of capitalist ownership of the means of production. 
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The Englishman in the marginalist trio, Stanley Jevons (the third 
being the Austrian Menger), came from a manufacturing family gone 
bankrupt and worked himself back into solid middle-class society as a 
assayer to the Australian mint; he returned to England for an academic 
career and as a writer on social affairs. In the latter capacity, he attacked. 
trade unions and the ‘delusion’ of a ‘supposed conflict of labour with 
capital’.*7 


It is hardly tenable to assert a direct linkage between the rise of margin- 
alism and rentier capitalism, as Nikolai Bucharin contended in his 
famous critique.*® But anyhow, marginalism like classical economics 
was the product of a mainly bourgeois intelligentsia. In time margina- 
lism roughly coincided with the emergence of the working class as a 
mass moyement—ino England with its re-emergence after the defeat of 
Chartism. None of the prominent representatives of the new economic 
doctrine was associated with the working-class movement. On the 
contrary, many were outspoken critics of it, above all of its revolution- 
ary and Marxist tendencies: BShm-Bawerk and Wieser, Pareto, Jevons; 
Marshall, J. B. Clack.49 This criticism could rise to the pitch of un- 
disguised, flaming class hatred, as Alfred Marshall’s letters on an in- 
transigent strike by engineering workers (chiefly for an 8~hour-day) in 
1897 reveal: I want these people to be beaten at all costs: the complete 
destruction of unionism would be as heavy a price as it is possible to 
conceive, but I think it is not too high a price.’ The more academic 
position of marginalism, as compared to the classical situation, cer- 








47S. Jevons, Ths State tx Relation to Labor, London 1882, p. 98. Strictly speaking 
Jevons was not wholly against trade unions, which could be a natuma) means for a 
body of workers to obtain concessions from an employer. The main point was 
rather that they should not be class unions, and that sooner or later the workers aad, 
their employer should unite in fair competition against other workers-end-em, 
ployers. 

4 A new English edition of Bukharin’s work appeared in 1972, The Ecomomeic Theory 
of the Leisure Class (New York and London: Moathly Review Press). In Bukharin’s 


imperialism as the decadent, parasitic stage of capitalism. But his linking of privileged 
strata marginal to the economic process with consumptionist and aesthetic-indi- 
vidualist conceptions of society is a stimulating, thought-provoking view. In 
another context I have tried to show the resemblance between Bukharin’s elucidation 
of subjectivist cconomics and the social roots and characteristics of present-day 
subjectivist sociology, 28 presented by Gouldner; G. Therborn, ‘Den forstående 
sociologin och renticrens politiska ekonomi’ (Verstebende Sociology and the Political 
Economy of the Rentler). 
49 In spite of Hutchisan’s own main thesis (note 51), this is clear even from the over- 
view he gives. 
3° Memorials ef Alfred Marshall, London 1925, p. 400. Like Senior, Marshall rapidly 
turned from benevolence to fear and hatred, once the working class began to assert 
itself. Marshall was not against unions oa principle, on the contrary, as long as they 
kept their place, in the shadow. But above all he was concerned with the international 
competitive position of Britich capital. His opinion on the Engineering strike was 
expresecd in letters to the Master of Balliol College at Oxford, who was in basic 
NEMO te ea pp. 398-403. CE A. Petridis, 
Alfred Marshall’s Attitudes to the Economic Analysis of Trade Unions’, History of 
Political Economy Vol. V J (Spring 1973). Marshall came to regard the socialist move- 
ment as ‘by far the greatest present danger to human well-being’, Marshall op. cit., 
p. 462. 
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tainly did not still the passions of class commitment.*! One of the 
significant new economists was indeed a disrespectful radical, and 
sympathized with the labour movement: the Swede Knut Wicksell. 
But he was essentially a -bourgeois radical, belonging like Strind- 
berg to a generation of radicals predating the rise of the working class 
—known in Sweden as the generation of the 18808. He was a neo- 
Malthusian, an anti-clerical, an anti-militarist and an anti-chauvinist, 
but no socialist. 


The Keynesian revolution in zoth century economics also had, as has 
been mentioned above, a clearly bourgeois location. In contemporary 
mainstream economics there is little reason to qualify the assertion 
that no single economist of any prominent standing in his profession 
in the capitalist countries has been connected with the working class 
and the labour movement, striving for another economic system than 
that ruled by the bourgeoisie (capitalism).*5 (Social liberal economists, 
on the other hand, attached to some form of reformed or ‘mixed’ wel- 
fare capitalism and having some connection with labour organizations 
with the same aim are no rarity in the wake of Keynes’ ‘revolution’.) 


Writing about the composition of the British Royal Economic Society 
in 1960 from the perspective of ‘professionalization’—that is, the idea 
that educated occupations are becoming, or have become, 
independent of outside society and governed by an internal code of their 
own—two authors have expressed a charming surprise at the role of 
businessmen: ‘Considering that the nus was a learned society publish- 
ing a purely scholarly journal, the size of the business contingent in the 
membership (39 per cent of those with known occupations were 
businessmen, bankers or landowners, another tenth were in account- 
ing) is most surprising, for British businessmen have not usually been 
noted for their command of scientific and technical expertise or their 
interest in academic subjects,’ The authors even found that the 
business contingent has increased in recent decades. That is not such a 
reliable finding, however, as the occupation of a third of the members 
is unknown by the researchers. Not 2 single worker or trade-union 
official appears in the authors’ tables. 


Economists and the Working Class 
The character of economics should not to be interpreted in too narrow 


31 Academic specialization and the growing disagreement between economists, on 

pai ane ne PoE C em Cn RES Be ema eae ee 

s Gàrdhond op. cit. Wicksell also had a petty-bourgeols family background and 
lectarer. 


the overlap this makes 34 in all. The aingle exception, famous as a critic 
o€ political economy, is Kari Marx. It holds also for the 7 Nobel Prize economists of 
Be E E N E 


H Coats and Coats op. cit, p. 169. The social composition of the xs is given on p. 


170. Businessmen alone comprise 32-9 per cent, teachers of all sorts $5°4 per cent. To 
what extent businessmen are managers and entrepreneurs is unclear, 
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a sense. The point is not that economics have been ‘supremely indiff- 
erent to the well-being of the working-classes’.> That cannot be said 
in any literal sense of the bourgeois themselves, so why should it be a 
mark of bourgeois economics? Even Andrew Carnegie and the late 
19th century us ‘robber barons’ were interested in charity. For example, 
when Nassau Senior presented his infamous ‘last hour’ argument 
against a ten-hour bill at the London Political Economy Club, he got 
little support. Senior argued that all the manufacturer’s profits were 
made in the tenth hour of the day, and that therefore a ten-hour bill 
together with fluctuations of trade and prices of raw material would 
tend to wipe out profits altogether and paralyse industry. The major- 
ity had more sympathies for the views of the factory inspector Francis 
Horner who had been invited to the club for a discussion and whose 
reports Marx made ample use of in Capital. Horner further pointed out 
that several of the largest manufacturers had more advanced views on 
the Factory Bill than Senior. So the club members critical of Senior 


were thus in good company.*6 

John Stuart Mill even sympathized with the Chartist movement in the 
18308 and 408, but he felt ill at ease with its scant attention to the 
importance of individualist forethought and self-command. The 
control of the legislatare by the working class he thought would be 
horrible.*7 In his Principles of Political Economy he put in a chapter ‘On 
the Probable Futurity of the Labouring Classes’, which envisaged a 
society of commodity production by individual cooperative enter- 
prises. Mill also pointed to the way to bring this about: workers should 
free themselves ‘not by robbing the capitalists of what they or their 
predecessors had acquired by labour and preserved by economy, but by 
honestly acquiring capital for themselves’.*® Walras was another great 
supporter of cooperative commodity production, explicitly seeing the 
task of cooperatives ‘to make everybody capitalists’.°9 As an ardent 
neo-Malthusian Wicksell told the workers that they should not fight the 
ruling economic system as the principal cause of their miserable situa- 
tion, but they should instead and above all prudently control their pro- 


53 As Robbins, op. cit., p. 5, presente, without references, the view he wants to com- 
bat. 


56 Political Economy Chè op. cit., pp. 273~5. The bill was actually concerned only with 
child labour, but it was thought that it would have indirect effects on adult labour 
too. Cf. G. D. H. Cole and R. Postgatn, The Commen People, London 1969, pp. 259, 
311 f. Senior, oe E ee atgument for the 
thesis of the value-neutrlity of economists: Schumpeter, Erwee Doctrine ana 
Methed, London 1954, p. 82. 

37 J. S. Mill, The Earisor Letters ef J. S. Mill, Torontoand London, pp. 533, 641, 643 f, 


729. 

58 J, S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Harmoadsworth 1970, Book IV ch. 7, 
pp. 153 £ 

HI. Walras, Ecmmomie Apphigude op. cit. p. 285. Walras here meant what Marxists call 


original. Walms aleo declared that the ‘true solution’ "of the problem of wages and 
other working conditions lay ‘in the suppression of strikes by means of a rational 
intervention of the state, with a view to a better functioning of the markets for pro- 
ducts and services’. (p. 277). 
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creation.®° In his economic policy writings he supported measures of 
equalization. With all qualifications, however, capitalism—not only 
competitive commodity production but that including wage-labour for 
those owning the means of production—remained for Wicksell, that 
blasphemous academic exfeat terrible, the best and indeed the only 
really conceivable mode of production.@ 


The bourgeois view of competition has changed considerably since the 
last century, when the free marketeers of Austrian marginalism—von 
Mises and von Hayek (the aristocracy has played a surprisingly domin- 
ant role in Austrian economics}— and their friends in the 19208 and 
308 were proclaiming that a socialist mode of production was econo- 
mically simply impossible. More congenial today are the theories 
of ‘convergence’, put forward by, among others, the Nobel prize 
winner Jan Tinbergen and John Kenneth Galbraith, both left-of-centre 
economists. Though couched not in terms of cooperative competition 
but in terms of state intervention, ‘technostructure’ and the role of 
management, the convergence thesis of this type of economist is 
essentially the same as the thesis of Mills, Walras and Wicksell: 2 
definitive, discontinuous break with the capitalist mode of production 
is impossible and contrary to economic logic. 


Marxism and the Market 


What is the contribution of economics to 2 scientific study of society? 
Marx was of the opinion that political economy emerged as a science of 
its own with the classical economists from Petty and Boisguillebert to 
Ricardo and Sismondi.© Marx was above all interested in theories of 
value and surplus value. But it is not for having discovered the labour 
theory of value that Boisguillebert and Petty are re-called, or that the 
physiocrats are paid a special homage. It is for their discovery of the 
‘social form’, the ‘social process’ or the ‘form of production’, in which 
labour operates as the source of exchange value. ® 


 Gardinnd op. cit., pp. 92 f. 
© Gardlond op. cit, pp. 234 f Moet relevant and explicit of Wickeell’s political 
writings is probably the pamphlet SecieHiststaten ech Netidssambadied (The Socialist 
State and Contemporary Society) (Stockholm 1905), on wage-laboar p. j renra 
for educational opportunity for all and for high taxes on inheritance the Liberal 
party, Wickel coactades, should beable to anther eva the tochailt abots Pany 
under its benner (p. 40). The attitude of another, more respectable, mdical economist, 
Philip was basically the same. Wicksteed was a not unsympathetic critic of 
Fabianism from the right; Hutchison op. cit., pp. 95 £. 
pa Se Planning, London 193 5. 

“Do Commmnist and Free Economies Show A Convergent Pattern >’, 
Sea Stata VoL. S AAT K. Galbraith, The New Industrial Stats, New 
York 1967. 
“ Another Nobel Prize economist, Simon Kuznets, has also in his special way 

by 


S. Kuznets, Meders Eramoaris Growth, New Haven 1966, pp. 8 £. 

6 K. Marx, A Contribtion io the Critique of Political Economy, London 1971, pp. 52 f; 
MEW 13, pp. 39 ff. CE. Capital op. cit., p. 81 0., MEW 23, p. 95 2. 

H K, Marx, A Contribation, pp. 52 f; MEW 13, pp. 39 ff. Theries of Surplus Vales part I, 
ch. 2; MEW 26:1, ch. 2. 
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The classical economists themselves were not aware of the precondi- 
tions and limits of this social form—which was one of Marx’s main 
criticisms against them®’—and Marx himself did not elaborate at great 
length what he thought had been discovered. From Marx’s own 
analysis it is clear, however, that the exchange value of commodities is | 
an expression of a particular kind of social interdependence-—an inter- 
dependence between independently producing private producers, an 
interdependence governed not by deliberate control but by competition 
adjusting supply and demand.®* Boisguillebert had shown this competi- 
tive social process in his analysis of value, and so, Marx seems to imply, 
had Petty.°9 Marx emphasized too that the physiocrats and their im- 
portance could not be understood if one did not see their view of 
agricultural labour as the only source of value and surplus value in 
connection ‘with their proclamation of free competition’.”° 


What Marx drew attention to in his assessment of the scientificity of 
classical economics was, then, the discovery of a pattern of social 
determination, something lawbound, not randomly malleable by ar-- 
bitrary will or violence, divine or human.7! Marx referred to it in 
various, rather oblique ways, as a system of private labour and private 
exchange, as free competition, etc. It has a common name nowadays, 
which Mart and Engels, for no very clear reason, were not very fond 
of: the market.” 


If this is trae, then we should be able to find the market determinant 
at the centre of all the major stages in the development of economics. 
This seems indeed to be the case, from the adumbrations of economic 
theory in the 16th century to Keynesianism and today’s codified econo- 
mic wisdom. 


The French sixteenth century philosopher Jean Bodin won himself 

place in the history of economics by refuting a thesis that the price rise 
of his time was due to the debasement of coin and by instead explaining 
it primarily by the increase in the supply of gold and silver.” The 
analytic contribution of the mercantilist writers was in their studies of 
the market mechanism within the international balance of trade.” 
The physiocrats discovered the interdependence of a system of pro- 
duction, the circular fow. Though the physiocrats themselves, as we- 
have seen, clearly had a kind of capitalist economy in mind, Quesnay’s 





§7 Capital 1, pp. 80 f£. MEW 23, pp. 95 £ 
‘8 Ibid., pp. 72 £ CE. A Contribution, pp. 61 ff MEW 13, pp. 47 £ 
69 A Contribatiea, D. 54; MEW 14, p. 40. 
10 Theories of Surpins Vale, p. 58; MEW 26:1,p.23. Marx also mentions here the ‘pro- 
clamation’ of ‘the principle of large-scale Industry’, which in the context seems to be 
synonymous with ‘large-scale enterprise’, worked with wage-labour. Cf. also 4 
Contribution, pp. 60 ££, E, MEW 13, pp. 45 —& about free competition and large-scale in- 
dustry in regard to Ricardo 
11 This lawbound chamcter is particularly stressed by Marx, e.g. in Theories of Surplus: 
Valu, p. 44 (MEW 26:1, p. 12), and in Ast+Dalbrigg, Moscow 1962, pp. 343 ff. Ew 
20, pp. 237 £) 
72 In Aatt-Dabring Engels writes for instence, ‘the market—to adopt Herr 
Duhring’s style for once’, op. cit., p. 315; MEW 20, p. 214. 

History... p. 312; Roll op, at., p. 59. 
1 Schemes Hime 3528 
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famous Tab/eaw could be taken as a model for an input-output analysis 
not necessarily involving market transactions. But the analytic use of 
the Taban that Quesnay himself made dealt with the market deter- 
minant: from his first ‘important observation’ of the effect of the de- 
mand of the rich landlords on agricultural production to his discussion 
of two ‘economic problems’, the effect of an exogenously induced rise 
in the price of agricultural products, and the effect of indirect taxation.” 
In Adam Smith we meet not only the market determinant as the ʻio- 
visible hand’ linking private and public interest but also analyses of 
how the market forces of supply and demand operate to regulate the 
rates of wages, profit and rent, and the profits and wages in different 
branches.76 In the classical model there is a distinction between natural 
price, governed by value, and market price, determined by market 
demand and supply. The distinction, however, does not mean that it is 
not the market that determines the functioning of the economy. This is 
very clear from Ricardo’s analysis. 


The market does not only play the decisive role in apportioning 
capital between different branches or in determining the pattern of 
foreign trade. It operates in the determination of the distribution of the 
produce into rent, profit and wages, ie. of what Ricardo regarded as 
‘the principal problem in Political Economy’. 


The rate of profit depends on the rate of wages, so we can dispose of 
the question of profit.77 Wages, in their tum, depend on two things. 
One is the demand and supply of labourers, ie. the population prin- 
ciple: when the market price of labour rises above its natural price, 
increasing working-class procreation will create an excessive supply, 
thus bringing down wages again, and vice versa. The second is the 
price of the necessities of life, basically food, which regulates the natural 
price of labour.” Rent, thirdly, is regulated by the supply and demand 
of land.79 The particular problem of Ricardo’s model is that fertile 
land is becoming increasingly scarce, leading in the long run to dimini- 
shing returns in agriculture, thereby higher rents (for the more fertile 
land), more expensive food and therefore higher wages, lower profits 
and therefore stagnation. With the assumption of diminishing returns in 
agriculture, the market is still the regulating force in the classical 
Ricardian system. 


Little need be said on the market focus of marginalist economics. We 
might just quote Walras, the greatest of them all: ‘Pars political economy 
is essentially the theory of the determination of price under a hypo- 
thetical régime of absolute free competition.’®° The ‘neo-classical’ con- 
centration on resource allocation was squarely about market deter- 
mination. 


But the Keynesian theory of employment, then? Keynes was a critic of 





™ Quesnay op. cit., pp. 59 ff 79 fÆ, 105 £. 

16 Smith, The Wealth of Nations Book I, cha, V O-XI 

17 Ricardo, Prisciples ch. VL 

7 Ibid., ch. V. 

19 Ibid., ch. I esp. pp. 93 £ 

t0 L. Wales, Elimenis d’ Econemis Politique Pure, Lousanne-Paris 1900, p. XL 
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the theory of the self-adjusting market economy and a supporter of 
certain types of state intervention. He used an apparatus of supposedly 
‘fandamental psychological factors, namely the psychological propen- 
sity to consume, the psychological attitude to liquidity and the psycho- 
logical expectation of future yield from capital-assets’. The gist of, 
Keynes’ contribution is, however, a new analysis of how the market 
functions as a determinant of employment in an economic system like 
that of Britain in the 19308. This is most clear in chapter 19 of the 
Gexsral Theory, which discusses the effect of a reduction of money 
wages upon employment. This was be practical problem involved in 
the Depression decade with its dismal parade of well-meaning and well- 
off professors of neo-classical economics proclaiming, with Professor 
Cannan of LSE in 1932, that unemployment was due to workers ‘asking 
too much’. Keynes exploded their argument, analysing the effect of a 
reduction of money wages on aggregate effective demand, given 
certain plausible essumptions. What he did was to point out that the 
market functioned as a determinant in a way other than his prede- 
cessors had thought. Had he been unable to show dow the functioning of 
the market mechanism, given the assumptions, produced less than ‘full’ 
employment, there would certainly have been no ‘Keynesian revolu- 
tion’ in economic theory. 


‘The market is the basis of ‘the grand neo-classical synthesis’ that Paul 
Samuelson has so successfully taught an international body of students 
for twenty-five years in the seven editions (to date) of his Esowoaics. In 
the glowing words of a devotee: ‘How is it that nearly 10 million people 
fin New York] are able to sleep easily at night without living in mortal 
terror of a breakdown in the elaborate economic processes upon which 
the city’s existence depends ? For all this [the solution of the city’s basic 
economic problems] is undertaken without coercion or centralized 
direction by any conscious body!’** í 
The Articulation of the Market 


The study of market determination is the core of economic analysis— 
not only in the study of how prices are set and resources are allocated 
or how different markets are related by an equilibrating mechanism. 
Macroeconomic discussion of trade cycles, growth and government 
policies are principally about the effects of various forces and polides— 
monetary policies, taxes, public investment, etc.—upon the market 
mechanism, and the result of the measures on employment, income, etc. 
when they have, so to speak, waded through the market stream. 


Though economists may also make other sorts of analysis—such as 
input-output analyses, for instance—it is fundamentally upon the dis- 
covery of the market as a determinant of regularities in the social world 
of human beings that economics’ claim to scientificity justly rests. Or, 


e] 





© Keynes, General Thery, pp. 246 ££. 

1E, Ceonan, Resiew .. op. cit, p. XIV n, quotation originally from an article in 
Ecomeneic Journal Vol. XLII (1932) p. 357. For an overview of wage-cutting econo- 
mists, sec, c.g. L. Klein, The Kepuesian Revelation, tnd cd. London 1968, pp. 43 f. 

| Semucleon, Eromemedcs, p. 38. 


rather, it rests upon the production of and the working on the market 
as a conceptual object—under attack by empiricists, from the German 
historical or ethical school to American institutionalism, for its abstract 
character—by means of which the economists try to grasp what hap- 
pens in that part of the real world called economic. 


We have seen that economics arose in connection with the rise of 
capitalism and of the bourgeoisie. Do the three continuities in the 
history of economics—capitalism, bourgeoisie, market—together mean 
that economics is adequately described as the science of the capitalist 
economy and that, therefore, a critique of political economy (econo- 
mics) must be a critique of the historical limitations of capitalism and 
the rule of the bourgeoisie? No. Simply, because a capitalist economy 
is not the same thing as a market economy. The market presupposes a 
number of buyers and sellers with certain maximization tendencies 
linked in a network of exchange. It does not assume, as capitalism does, 
the existence of two separate classes of capitalowners and wage- 
labourers, membership of which is chiefly governed by forces other 
than the market. 


This points to a crucial problem, the erticalation of the markst with the 
rest of the human world. The analysis of market determination must 
always start from something, and the question of articulation pertains 
to this something. To a large extent the economic theories of palse are 
concerned precisely with the problem of articulation. So far we have 
virtually bypassed the theories of value. Market determination held the 
_ stage of economic analysis among the classical labour theorists of value, 
among the marginal utility theorists of value, and in Keynes who was 
scarcely at all interested in theories of value.™ We have not said that it 
was the discovery of the labour, ee of value that 
made political economy into a scientific discourse. 


The position taken here differs considerably, not from Marx as we have 
seen, but from the views of distinguished modern Marxist economists. 

Both to Maurice Dobb and to Ernest Mandel it is the theory of value 
which puts political economy on a par with the sciences of 

and physics. But what their sharp criticism of the subjective theory 
of value, of its deficiency compared to the labour theory, amounts to is 
that the former does not take account of the external framework in 
which market exchange takes place in a capitalist economy.®* That is, 
Dobb and Mandel point to the problem of the articulation of the 
market with the rest of society. A similar view of the theory of value, 
but from the other side, is put forward by Frank Knight, an important 
American liberal economist of the inter-war period: “The greatest 
improvement introduced by the marginal utility viewpoint came in the 
field of distribution theory as a by-product of the changed view of cost, 


H Instead of a separate theory of value Keynes wanted a distinction between a 
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and employment in the whole economy. It was in the latter that Keynes himself was 

ee Da a e Th: 292 ff. 

“M. Dobb, Palitica] Eromemy and Capitalism, London 1968, p. 5; E. Mandel, 

Marxist Economic Thery, London 1968, Vol. II p. 710. 

t6 See esp. Dobb op. cit., pp. 30-3, 182~4; Mandel op. cit., pp. 714-16. 
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The classical Ricardo-Senior-Mill theory of distribution was utterly 
unrealistic. It did not consider the problem as one of the valuation of 
services furnished to production, under competition or monopoly, but 
as a matter of the succeasive slicing off of the social income by the three 
main economic classes found in the society of post-feudal Europe.’8” 


Marx also emphasized the problem of what is here called the articula- 
tion of the market with the rest of the world when he stated the prob- 
lems of a theory of value: ‘Political economy has indeed analysed, how- 
ever incompletely, value and its magnitude, and has discovered what 
lies beneath these forms. But it has never once asked the question why 
labour is represented by the value of its product and labour-time by the 
magnitude of that value.’ In a footnote to the sentence quoted Marx 
says, among other things, “Ihe value-form of the product of labour is 
not only the most abstract, but is also the most universal form, taken 
by the product in bourgeois production, and stamps that production as 
a particular species of social production, and thereby gives it its special 
historical character.’®* Following Franz Petry, Paul Sweezy has referred 
to the problem of articulation as ‘the qualitative value-problem’, 
stressing that in Marx’s theory of value it formed a single conceptual 
framework with ‘the quantitative value-problem’.®9 


The market mechanism is part of the functioning of a capitalist econo- 
my. But it is only a part and it also extends beyond capitalism in the 
sense that it is the mechanism of another economic system, simple 
commodity production. The critique of political economy, therefore, 
is not primarily concerned with the historical limitations of political 
economy, but with its limitations in accounting for the functloning of 
capitalism. The critique, then, asserts that the characterization of 
Western capitalist economies simply as market economies is a grave 
distortion.°° It is from this that its historical limitations follow, i 
inadequacy in the analysis of the evolution of capitalism. 


Individual Subjects and the Market 


The insertion of the market into a broader pattern of social determina- 

tion has been mainly an endeavour of the critique of political economy. 

In the economic tradition—to the extent that economists have beer 

concerned with ‘founding’ their analyses of the market—the generab 
line has been to link the market to sovereign individual subjects. There 

have been two different variants of this. 


In one of them, the market economy is regarded as deducible from the 
characteristics of the human psyche and physiology. Adam Smith 
hinted at man’s propensity to trade. But it was with marginal utility 


“PF, edt eee ee London 1935, p. 153. 

t Capital, op. cit., pp. 80-81 MEW 23, pp. 94— 

8 P, Sweezy, The Thery of Capitalist Development, A eA rpa 25. 

9° T have tried to show this in a critique of a mmber of liberal textbooks an econo 
mic system, by Gregory Grossman, Georg Halm, William Loucks and Oxenfeldt- 
Holabnychy, entitled Kasser ech Ekenemisha System, CE. O. Lango, Maridan Econo- 
mics and Modern Economic Theory’, in D, Horowitx (ed.), Merx and Moder: 
Economics, New York 1968, pp. 68-87. 
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economics that psychologistic economics came to its full and brief 
bloom, as a utilitarian interpretation of marginalism. Menger and 
Jevons, who spoke of economics as the ‘mechanics of self-interest’, 
both held their theory as deducible from psychology.” For a time, the 
psycho-physical ‘Weber-Fechner Law’ of the human experience of 
stimuli of weight, temperature etc. was thought of as providing a basis 
for marginal utility economics.’ By and by this turned out to be a 
blind alley, and the psychologistic vogue ebbed away. In retrospect, it 
turned out, that ‘what was important in marginal utility was the adjec- 
tive rather than the noun’.# 


The subjectivist constructions of marginalist microeconomics—to- 
gether with the subjective theory of value—then came to be regarded, 
not as deductions from psychology and physiology, but as an expres- 
sion of the meaning of economic phenomena. Marginalist economics 
made meaningful, was a way of understanding (or with a loaded Ger- 
man word, Verstebes) what happened in the market economy. The 
first systematic exposition was that of Max Weber, who argued that the 
economic man was not 2 finding of psychology but an ideal-typical 
construct to enable us to understand the regularities of the market. 
Before he was a sociologist, Weber was an economist and a historian, 
and out of his interpretation of marginalist economics he built his 
serstebende sociology. In economics Webers argument has been par- 
ticularly followed up and further developed by the ultraliberal, anti- 
interventionist tendency (Ludwig v. Mises, Lionel Robbins, and 
others).™ In this second individualist conception of the foundation of 
economics, the market economy is seen as based on rational, free 
human action. 


One of the most ambitious and renowned efforts at Voerstebes in the 
history of economics is Philip Wicksteed’s Common Sense of Political 
Economy. Wicksteed does not begin with labouring man, toiling for the 
stone age market for hunted animals, but with the shopping water 
familias.” The universality of marginslist exchange is shown by 
appeals to the common sense of those who were familiar with such 
intérieurs of Edwardian England as the following: ‘Whether our house- 
wife is apportioning the stuffing of a goose at table, or her house- 
keeping money in the market, or her time and attention between 
schemes for getting boarders and the more direct cultivation and far- 
thering of the general tastes and interests of her life; and whether her 
husband is conducting family prayers, or posting up his books at the 





91 C. Menger, Uriar etemane ie der Metbede der Sassen, Leipzig 1883, 
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Saeko ‘Die Grenxontalehre und das “peychophysische Grandgesctx”’, 


and fall of the utility concept in marginalist economics has been the subject of one of 

George Stigier’s Essays in the History of Ecomoarics, Chicago 1965. The concept of 

utility has been replaced by at least not explicitly psychological constructions of 
scales and principles of maximation behaviour. 

# Robbins, As Essay; L. v. Mises, Himan Action, New Haven 1949; cf. F. Machinp, 

Ersay: on Esmemis Semantics, Engiowood Cliffs 1963, p. 109. 

# Ibid. I, pp. 18 f. 
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office, or weighing the advantages and disadvantages of a partial 
retirement from business. . . they and all the people they are concerned 
with are alike engaged in administering resources, in developing 
opportunities and choosing between alternatives, under the great con- 
trolling guidance of the two principles we have been continuously, 
illustrating throughout our investigation.’6 


To the class to which economists belong, this economic common sense 
may be easily understandable. To a class of people who experience the 
capitalist market economy as poverty oppression and periodic, un~- 
employment, Wicksteed’s common sense—or some other attempt to 
portray the economy as, by and large, based on free and rational 
human action—may appear preposterous and/or blatantly epologetic.®” 
A good part of economic theory, classical as well as neo-classical, should 
probably be most properly regarded as attempts at Versteben, at i 

economic phenomena meaningful, referring to man in the state 

nature or to the shopping consumer. The theory of profit has tried to 
understand it as a reward for something, for labour and diligence, for 
abstinence, or risk-taking.®* It might be argued that the so-called 


marginal revolution largely pertained to the question of the meaning of 
the market pattern of determination. 


However, a serstebends discipline is an ideological discipline, and bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois ‘common sense’ has left its ideological finger 
prints on the scientific analyses and intelligible predictions of market 
regularities. In begging the question—aunderstandable to whom ?—the 
second route to an individualist foundation of market theory is as 
closed as the psychologistic road. ‘The problem of the social context of 
the market is insoluble within the framework of the post-classical 


economic theory of capitaliam. 


‘no social justification’ and was ‘economically unsound’ (I, pp. 694 ff). Wicksteed was 
the one who wrote the first marginalist critique of Marx’s value theory, correcth 
spotting that Marx’s theory of surplus value and exploitation was the main thing t 
pe ee ee ere ee ee betes nA 
instrumental in converting and attaching Bernard Shaw and the Fabiane to margin 
alist economics, 

58 The conception of profit as originally derived from labour and diligence is th 
classical conception of primitive accumulation, derided and replaced by Marx in th 
last chapter but ono of Capital Vol. I, cf. Smith, Wealth of Nations Book I ch. VI 
Book II Introduction, ch. I; Senior was a notorious advocate of the abstinenc: 
theory, Roll op. cdt., pp. 344 f; the view of profit as a reward for risk-taking wu 
developed by Frank Knight, Risk, Uncertainty and Profit, Boston and New York 1921. 
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themes 


The problem of revolution in Russia, the forces that would lead it, the 

forms it would take, the objectives which should be set for it, loomed 

increasingly large from the last years of Marx’s lifetime up to 1917. In the 

course of the debates which raged within the Second International on this 

question, issues were raised which remain central for revolutionaries to 

this day. Norman Geras’s article in this number of the Review meticu- 
lously disentangles and delineates the respective positions of Luxemburg, 

Trotsky and Lenin in the years between 1905 and 1917. It shows how they 

were elaborated in opposition to Bernsteinian revisionism, Menshev- 

ism and Populism, and frees them from the massive later distortions 

which have obscured their coincidences and their differences. It demysti- 

fies the justificatory attribution to Lenin by the Communist Parties to this 

day of a theory of revolution by stages which he definitively transcended 

in practice between April and October 1917. It also includes a discussion 

of the nature, function, viability and historical potential of bourgeois 

democracy; the actuality of these questions needs little emphasis at a 

time of escalating capitalist crisis like the present. 

In NLR 83 we published an analysis of domestic labour under capitalism by 

Wally Seccombe, which has since provoked a wide-ranging discussion 

within the women’s liberation movement—it was the subject of a work- 

shop at the recent Birmingham conference of socialists in the women’s 

movement—and elsewhere. We print here two substantive comments on 

Seccombe’s analysis. Jean Gardiner, writing from a ‘Marxist feminist’ 

position, criticizes it, among other things, for denying ‘any validity in their 

own right to the kind of questions being raised by the feminist move- | 
ment’, Margaret Coulson, Branka Magaš and Hilary Wainwright, on the 
other hand, stress the need to base any scientific analysis of domestic 
labour on the dual role of women as wage-earners and housewives and 
draw out the implications of such an analysis for the strategic unity of 
women’s liberation and the proletarian class struggle. 


The overthrow of capitalism first in Russia and subsequently in a series of 
other countries of which the most important is China has provided 
r r ' 4 
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concrete proof of the vulnerability of the imperialist world-system and an 
immense stimulus to revolutionary hopes and determination across the 
globe. At the same time, however, blindness—wilful or otherwise—to the 
reality of the transitional societies created in the wake of those anti-\ 
capitalist revolutions has at least since the early twenties been a major 
obstacle to the forging of a revolutionary strategy and the instruments to 
catry it out, throughout the capitalist remainder of the world. The subordi- 
nation of the Third International parties to the dictates of Stalin was, of 
course, the most dramatic expression of this, with the weightiest 
- consequences. But the acceptance of his 1936 decree that socialism existed 
in the Soviet Union was only one early, if central, episode in a whole 
process of debilitating and ignorant myth-making about the post-capital- 
ist societies, fostered with equal assiduity by the régimes in power in them 
and by those in the capitalist world who substitute models of ‘socialism’, 
elsewhere for a revolutionary strategy closer to home. In recent years, this 
process has been most flagrant with respect to the People’s Republic of 
China. The articles by Gilbert Padoul and Claude Aubert translated here 
represent a sober and balanced antidote to such myths; their salutary 
comments, though directed in the first place at illusions on the French 
left, are equally applicable elsewhere. 


PASSAGES FROM 
ANTIQUITY TO FEUDALISM 


PERRY ANDERSON 


Together with Lineages of the Absolutist State, this volume is a 
study of the transitions between modes of production and 
their accompanying State forms in Europe, from antiquity to 


the final fall of the last absolutism: Tsarist Russia. The main 
focus of Passages is the transition from antiquity to feudalism— 
hitherto infrequently studied within historical materialism. The 
nature of the slave mode of production; Greek, Hellenistic and 
Roman societies; the significance of nomadic invasions; the 

_regional variations in mediaeval social formations in Western 
and Eastern Europe are all discussed. In conclusion, the general 
crisis of European feudalism as a whole is assessed. 
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Noman Geras 


Rosa Luxemburg After 1905- 


As is well-known, a number of different strategic lines on the nature of the 
Russian revolution crystallized during and immediately after 1905, out of a 
debate which received its impetus from the revolutionary upheaval of that year. 
"Rosa Luxemburg was a participant in this debate within Russian and European 
Social Democracy. Her contribution is recorded in some of her articles and 
speeches of the period. These, and later writings, offer a coherent formulation of 
her general alignment in relation to the three contemporary conceptions pro- 
vided, respectively, by the Mensheviks, by Lenin and by Trotsky. The present 
article documents, and tries to resolve, the deep confusion which exists con- 
cerning Luxemburg’s attitude toward the Russian revolution in the period 
before 1917. 


In 1931, Stalin ventured a little essay in the historiography of the European 
socialist movement. Its main purpose was to assert that the struggle against 
Kautsky and the spp ‘centre’ had been undertaken earlier and more energetically 
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by Lenin than by Luxemburg and the German Left Social-Democrats. 

The opposite is in fact the truth. Lugemburg had been doing battle 

with spp orthodoxy for nearly a decade when Lenin first became aware 

of its shortcomings; she broke with Kautsky in 1910, fully four years 

before the spp’s response to the outbreak of war revealed to Lenin his | 
own misappraisal of that party and its theoretical ‘Pope’. In any case, in’ 
the course of denouncing this truth as a slander (to ‘be branded as such 

and not made the subject of discussion’), Stalin also let it be understood 

that henceforth Rosa Luxemburg was to be regarded as one of the main 

architects of the theory of permanent revolution: ‘In 1905, disagreement 

developed between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks in Russia on 

the question of the character of the Russian revolution... What was 

the attitude of the German Left Social-Democrats, of Parvus and Rosa 

Luxemburg, to this controversy ? They invented the utopian and semi- 

Menshevik (sic) scheme of permanent revolution . . . and opposed this 

scheme to the Bolshevik scheme of the revolutionary-democratic 

dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. Subsequently, this 

semi-Menshevik scheme of permanent revolution was caught up by. 
Trotsky ... and transformed into a weapon of struggle against Lenin- 

ism.” Luxemburg’s responsibility for inventing the theory and opposing 

it to the Bolshevik conception was ranked by Stalin amongst ‘the most 

generally known facts of history’! Wholly in keeping with the spirit 

of his essay, this was, however, less a comment on the differential 

epistemological status of various facts than something in the natare of 
the latest ultimatum. Six years earlier he had himself chastised the un- 

fortunate Radek for allegedly attributing the same theory to Luxem- 

burg. ‘It is not true’, Stalin had then written, ‘that the theory of 
“permanent revolution” ... was advanced in 1905 by Rosa Luxem- 

burg and Trotsky. Actually, this theory was advanced by Parvus and 

Trotsky.”? 


Luxemburg and Trotaky ` 


Stalin’s essay soon drew a reply from Trotsky himself. Having set the 
record straight with regard to Lenin’s and Luxemburg’s relationship to 
Kautsky before the First World War, Trotsky went on to deal with the 
authorship of the theory of permanent revolution. By now ascribing 
this to Luxemburg, he pointed out, Stalin was not only contradi 

his own earlier assertion but also coming forward with a ‘new’ and aod on 
expected history of the origin of the theory’. Trotaky also suggested, 
however, that Stalin’s approach to historical questions, despite its 
vulgarity and uoscrupulousness, had here generated a conclusion witha 


1 ‘Some Questions Concerning the History of Bolshevism’ (1931), J. Stalin, Laninism, 


London 1940, pp. 388-92. 

**The October Revolution and the Tactics of the Russian Comnmnists’ (1924), 
ibid. p. ror. The resolution of this contradiction was not beyond Stalin’s talents. It 
seems that in 1905 Rose Luxemburg invented the theory and opposed it to the 
Bolshevik without advancing it... against Lenin. Thus, according to 
Stalin (in 1932), the reticent Rosa ‘kept behind the scenes in those days, abstained’ 
from active struggle against Lenin in this matter, evidently preferring not to became 
involved as yet . . . It was not Trotaky but Rosa Loxembarg and Parvus who iwsessed 
the theory .. . It was not Rosa Luxemburg but Parvus and Troteky who in 1905 
advanced [it]... against Lenin.’ Reply to Olekhnovich and Aristov’, J. Stalin, Words, 
Vol. 13, Moscow 1955, pp. 133-4. 
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certain anachronistic rationale: ‘[Stalin] approaches every question as if 
that question were born only today and stood apart from all other 
questions. [He] contributes his judgements entirely depending upon 
whatever personal interest of his is uppermost and most urgent today... 
Rosa Luxemburg does not appear to him in the perspective of the 
German, Polish, and international workers’ movement of the last half- 
century. No, she is to him each time a new, and, besides, an isolated 

regarding whom he is compelled in every . . . situation to ask 
himself anew, “Who goes there, friend or foe ?”. Unerring instinct has 
this time whispered to the theoretician of socialism in one country that 
the shade of Rosa Luxemburg is irreconcilably inimical to him.’ 


The enmity postulated in this last assertion is by no means as specula- 
tive as the terminology may make it seem. Not only was Luxemburg’s 
commitment to proletarian democracy quite incompatible with the 
practice of Stalinism. The consistent internationalism of her life and 
work was just as incompatible with the theory of socialism in one 
country.* More specifically, in assessing the significance of the Russian 
revolution during and after 1917, she did adopt a perspective essentially 
identical with Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution. Since Stalin 
was now writing in a context where, thanks to his-own efforts, that 
theory existed in antagonistic relation to the idea of socialism in one 
country, he had good reason to detect a link between Laxemburg’s, 
political legacy and the Trotskyist opposition. With equally good 
reason Trotsky later placed the work of building the Fourth Inter- 
national ‘under the sign of the “three L’s”, that is, not only under the 
sign of Lenin, but also of Luxemburg and Liebknecht’.* But of course 
all this leaves untouched the question of Luxemburg’s connection with 
the theory of permanent revolution in the period before 1917. On that 
point, Trotsky, in his reply to Stalin, did no more than to register sur- 
prise and scepticism at her newly disclosed responsibility for its origin, 


Elsewhere, however, he had himself connected her with the theory, 
albeit in a more limited way. At the Fifth Congress of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Party, held in London in May 1907, Trotsky noted 
that Luxemburg, in her interventions there, was espousing a view 
virtually indistinguishable from his own. Subsequently, referring to 
this occasion in his autobiography, he wrote: ‘On the question of the 
so-called permanent revolution, Rosa took the same stand as I did.’§ So 
expressed, even this more restricted claim is inaccurate. It is true that 
there was an important similarity between Luxemburg’s and Trotsky’s 
perspectives before 1917: both of them made the same assessment of 


3 Hands Of Rosa Luxemburg’, Writings of Loon Tretrhy 1932, New York 1973, pp. 
159-41. 

4C£ V. Fay, Introduction to R. Luxemburg, Lettres à Léen Jogichis, x vols., Paris 
197%, Vol. 1, p. 12, 
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the proletariat’s leading role, and of its relationship to the other major 
classes, in the Russian revolution. Since much of the London Congress 
was devoted to a discussion of just that issue, it is also true that the 
common ground between them there was considerable and manifest. 
Trotsky’s autobiographical contention, that Luxemburg’s position at, 
the Congress was the same as his own, undoubtedly refers to this area of? 
overlap which was real enough. The claim is misleading, despite it, 
because before 1917 Rosa Luxemburg did not accept the central and 
decisive element in the theory of permanent revolution, the one which 
separated Trotsky from aX of his contemporaries before 1917, not only 
from the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks, but even from Parvus who 
genuinely had been instrumental in shaping Trotaky’s thinking on the 
subject. She did not share Trotsky’s view that the vanguard role of the 
proletariat in the Russian revolution would ‘destroy the barriers be- 
tween the minimum and maximum programme of Social Democracy’, 
would forge ‘an unbroken chain’ between its bourgeois-democratic and 
socialist tasks, had therefore rendered obsolete the reigning orthodoxy 
of distinct and separate stages.” In this respect Luxemburg’s views, 
were more closely similar to Lenin’s than to the theory of permanent 
revolution. 


A legend to the contrary persists nevertheless and it is easy to see why. 
Stalia and Trotsky both laid the basis for it in different ways. Mutual 
antagonists in a comprehensive political and ideological confrontation 
which opposed them to one another on most things, they seemed at 
least to agree that she had had something to do with the theory in its 
early stages, whether by ‘inventing’ it or by endorsing it on one occasion 
shortly after its inception. Add to this that, in the last two years of her 
life, she did in effect endorse it, and a teleological reading of her work 
will do the rest. If one projects her later into her earlier conceptions, 
the partial similarity between these earlier conceptions and Trotsky’s 
views can be taken for a simple identity. The operation is the more 
tempting since certain of her formulations from the earlier period, it 
taken out of context, sound as if they might have been written by 
Trotsky. For example, in 1906, in her pamphlet on the mass strike, she 
characterized the Russian revolution ‘not so much as the last successor 
of the old bourgeois revolutions as the forerunner of the new series of 
proletarian revolutions of the West’.® The sound here is deceptive 
precisely because it has been set loose from its place in Luxemburg” 
own orchestration. But it may help to account for the significant i 
ber of writers who, explicitly or implicitly, assimilate her perspectife 
to Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution. 


Wrong Accounts 


What they all have in common apart from being wrong, more accur- 
ately, the cause (or perhaps consequence) of their being wrong, is that 
they offer no detailed analysis of textual sources to substantiate the 
interpretation of Luxemburg they thereby make. Some simply make it 
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in a general way without citing any sources.? Others make it by cur- 
sorily repeating the claim that she endorsed Trotaky’s position at the 
London Congress.1° Yet others do so by referring, without farther 
analysis, to her pamphlet on the mass strike or to other writings of the 
same period.!! As will be seen, these sources in Luxemburg’s work fail 
when pursued. Here we simply take a closer look at one of the writers in 
question, by way of illustration. Robert Looker argues that ‘As early as 
1906 in her Mass Strike pamphlet, Luxemburg had rejected the sche- 
matic Menshevik view’—in which he is right—‘that Russia could as 
yet only hope to achieve a bourgeois revolution and that socialists 
must therefore confine their demands to the requirements of that 
revolution’—in which he is wrong, the above quotation from that 
pamphlet notwithstanding. What Rosa Luxemburg rejected about the 
Mensheviks’ view was not the bourgeois-democratic objective of the 
Russian revolution but the strategic inferences they drew from this, 
such as the bourgeoisie’s leading role, the necessity of an alliance with 
it, the desirability of supporting the Cadets, and so forth. Like Lenin, 
she disagreed with the Mensheviks about the methods necessary to 
win the most far-reaching demands consistent with the revolution’s 
bourgeois character and not about this character itself. To make the 
same point differently, what Looker defines, inadequately, as the Mew - 
sherik view was in fact common to all Social-Democrats before 1917, 
except Trotsky and including Luxemburg. He thus helps to perpetuate 
the legend which assimilates the views of these two in that period. 


On the other hand, a number of commentators have tried to demolish 
this legend by dissociating Luxemburg’s views, explicitly or implicitly, 
from the theory of permanent revolution. But they invariably introduce 
new mistakes and confusions into the picture. One writer notes a theory 
of stages in her work before 1917 but, overlooking Trotsky, suggests 
that it was universal amongst Marxists at the time. Another correctly 
points to the same thing in her Accumslation of Capital but proceeds to 
deduce from it precisely the Menshevik variant, which Luxemburg 
rejected, of the need for ‘an alliance with the national bourgeoisie’. A 
third suggests that she ‘øer adopted the Trotskyist conception of 
permanent revolution’, a suggestion sustained by the misconception 
that even the October revolution effected no change of view on her 
part.12 Nettl whose account is the best, disputes the claim that she 
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endorsed the theory of permanent revolution and draws attention to 

the fundamental solidarity. between the Bolshevik view and her own. 

But he is mistaken in the qualification he makes to this by saying that in 

1906 Luxemburg, unlike the Bolsheviks, did not ‘talk of any dictator- 

ship, either in words or by implication’.4 She did talk, and in words, 
about a dictatorship: the dictatorship of the proletariat. She spoke of it 

as the only method of successfully carrying to completion the bosrgeois 

revolution in Russia, and not, in Trotsky’s sense, as the strategic ob- 

jective whose achievement would fuse bourgeois-democratic and social- 

ist tasks into one continuous revolutionary process. Finally, Ernest 

Mandel correctly stresses the bourgeois-democratic nature of the goal 

which she assigned to the revolutionary struggle of the Russian pro- 

letariat. But by writing that ‘like Lenin, Luxemburg rejected as pre- 

mature any attempt to establish the proletarian dictatorship in Russia’, 

he makes the point in a way which obscures the precise contours of her 

position, and that for the reason just explained. There is,.in sum, a 

more or less total confusion, and no clear and wholly accurate account 

known to us of Luxemburg’s view in relation to those of her contem’ 
poraries. What follows is an attempt to rectify this.’ 


* * * 


Well before 1905 some general indications can be found in Luxem- 
burg’s writings of the directions her thought would take when brought 
to bear on the problems of the Russian revolution. These are no more 
than indications. It was the momentous events of 1905 itself which 
enabled her to concretize them into a rounded out strategic perspec- 
tive for Russia. However, they already provide a clear anticipation of 
what her response would be to the Menshevik ‘orthodoxy’ on the 
Russian revolution: a blunt rejection of what she was to refer to on one 
occasion as ‘gigantic stupidities’.16 Two such anticipatory indications 
stand out in particular: Loxemburg’s assertion of the inherent pre) 
maturity of the proletarian conquest of power; and the theme, per- 
vading all her writings, of the historical bankruptcy of bourgeois 
democracy and liberalism. 


Inherent Immaturity 


The first was elaborated, at the turn of the century, against Bernstein 
whose argument in favour of gradualism included the notions that thè 
proletariat was neither mature enough to take power nor fit yet to 
wield it, and that the exercise of proletarian power would in these cir- 
cumstances be an impracticable, costly and disastrous experiment. The 
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dictatorship of the proletariat, according to Bernstein, was, in a word, 
premature: a most happy conclusion on his part seeing that he deemed 
it to be ethically inadmissable in any case, since it violated the norms of 
‘democracy’ and, as such, belonged ‘to a lower civilization . . . an age 
which did not know . . . the present methods of the initiating and 
carrying of laws’.!7 Luxemburg’s retort was not limited to the observa- 
tion that beneath Bernstein’s fears of a premature conquest of power 
there lay in reality ‘nothing more than a general opposition to the aspira- 
tion of the proletariat to possess itself of stats power’. Examining the argument 
concerning prematurity on its own terms, she also pointed out that it 
betrayed a mechanistic conception of the struggle for socialism to 
imagine that the necessary degree of proletarian political maturity 
could be produced or measured by factors extraneous to the class 
struggle itself, to the proletariat’s struggle for, and exercise of, power 
and to the successes, failures and lessons of that whole process. Outside 
of the experience it provided there was no school of political maturity 
for the proletariat. For that reason, initiatives and even conquests of 
power which were, in an historical sense, premature would be unavoid- 
able: “These “premature” attacks of the proletariat constitute a factor, 
and indeed a very important factor, creating the political conditions of 
the final victory . . . in the course of the long and stubborn struggles, 
the proletariat will acquire the degree of political maturity permitting it 
to obtain in time a definitive victory of the revolution.’ It should be 
borne in mind, however, that Luxemburg’s argument here was de- 
veloped in the context of a controversy about the general strategic 
orientation of the German spp and justifies neither the inference that 
she believed socialist revolution to be on the agenda exerywhers and im- 
wediate/y, nor the imputation to her of sacheal recklessness. Her conten- 
tion was simply that the proletariat’s struggle for power could not be 
postponed until it was completely assured, in advance, of a definitive 
victory in ideal conditions, since that would be a postponement sise 
diz. No revolution could even begin if its precondition was the com- 
plete political maturity of the proletariat, and no conquest of power be 
undertaken if it had to be legitimated by guarantees of perfect success. 
Where the conditions for the revolutionary seizure of power emerged, 
the proletariat could and must, nevertheless, attempt, within the limits 
of its strength, to implement its historical objectives. “There can be no 
time’, Luxemburg wrote, ‘when the proletariat, placed in power by the 
force of events, is not in the condition ... to take certain measures for 
the realization of its programme.’18 


Prospects of Bourgeois Democracy 


The significance of this argument in the present context and its dis- 
tance from simple ‘rebel’s impatience’!9 are revealed by a consideration 
of the second theme, Luxemburg’s diagnosis of the contemporary con- 
dition and prospects of bourgeois democracy. The programme of 
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German Social Democracy, adopted at Erfurt in 1891, contained not 
only those demands, the so-called maximum programme, in which the 
party expressed its ultimate, socialist objective, but also a set of im- 
mediate demands—the minimum programme, to be fought for and 
won on the terrain of capitalist society iteelf—concerning the acquisi- ) 
tion and extension of bourgeois rights and liberties end the improve- 
ment of the material conditions of the working class. Luxemburg’s 
attitude to the minimum programme was far from being cavalier, 
despite her sustained fight against the way in which it was understood 
and projected, first by the revisionists, then by the party leadership and 
the political ‘centre’ from which the leadership drew its support. She 
vigorously opposed the revisionist attempt to excise the maximum 
programme from the perspectives of the spp. From 1905 onwards she 
opposed, equally vigorously, the party’s actual practice of delaying the 
struggle for socialism to some unspecified future even while continuing 
to affirm and reaffirm its currency. She tirelessly exposed as illusory 
and false the conceptions on which this contradictory practice was 
based: that the trade-unionist and parliamentary struggle for the mini- ` 
mal demands could be a substitute for a strategy of mass struggle 
leading towards the conquest of power; that secreted within that day- 
to-day, bread-and-butter struggle was some automatic trajectory 
towards socialism; that the trade-union and electoral strength of the 
working class could ‘become’, through organic growth and a Social- 
Democratic majority in the Reichstag, the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat; that bourgeois parliamentarism itself might be the organ of pro- 
letarian dictatorship and democracy. Yet, at no time and in no way did 
Luxemburg belittle the importance to be attached to the struggle of the 
working class for elementary bourgeois-democratic rights. She 
believed, on the contrary, that that struggle was now the ‘os/y support’ 
capable of sustaining bourgeois democracy, and that one of Social 
Democracy’s most urgent contemporary tasks was ‘to save bourgeois 


parliamentarism from the bourgeoisie’.?° > 


Underlying this belief were two arguments, both of them expressed 
during the course of the revisionist controversy, though Luxemburg 
continued to adhere to them thereafter. The first was that the institu- 
tions of bourgeois democracy, albeit no substitute for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat which they could not render superfluous, were. 
needed by the working class nevertheless, since the rights of organiza- 
tion and expression which they allowed, and the very struggle for the} 
defence and enlargement of those rights, constituted at least part of the 
indispensable preparation for its conquest, and exercise, of power. The 
second was that these same institutions of bourgeois democracy had, 
from the point of view of the bourgeoisie, exhausted their historical 
function and would be, indeed were being, progressively abandoned by 
it. Luxemburg challenged Bernstein’s naive and unilinear view accord- 
ing to which some law of progress guaranteed that democracy was the 
exclusive or even natural political form for capitalist relations of pro- , 
duction, all other reactionary political phenomena being no more than 
accidental aberrations from the general law. Not only was this false 
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historically, since capitalism had already coexisted with numerous 
political forms, from absolute monarchy through constitutional 
monarchy and democratic republic to Bonapartism. It also provided a 
dangerously mystifying perspective for the future, Bourgeois demo- 
cracy, according to Luxemburg, had played a necessary though limited 
historical role in the bourgeoisie’s struggle against feudalism and in its 
mobilization of the masses in thet cause. But so soon as this struggle 
was completed or compromised, so soon as its ‘stimulating fire’ went 
out, as she contended it had already done on a more or less international 
scale, then bourgeois democracy lost its historical purpose, became 
useless and dispensable to the bourgeoisie itself. Threatened by a rising 
working class and racked by the convulsions of imperialist rivalry and 
militarism, the bourgeoisie would not hesitate to jettison its own 
democratic institutions. Since these had now lost the kind of support 
provided by this class in its ‘heroic’ period, Luxemburg’s prognosis for 
them, should the workers’ movement fail in their defence, was uni- 
formly bleak. Hence the assertions that ‘democratic institutions... have 
completely exhausted their function as aids in the development of 
bourgeois society’, that ‘liberalism . . . is now absolutely useless to 
bourgeois society’, that ‘bourgeois democracy must logically move in a 
descending line’, that ‘bourgeois parliamentarism has . . . completed 
the cycle of its historical development and has arrived at the point of 
self-negation’, that ‘parliamentarism has lost all significance for 
capitalist society’. Hence the references, in a later period, to ‘the 
inner wretchedness of bourgeois liberalism’, to the ‘merciless trampling 
down of the last remnants of . . . bourgeois liberalism and bourgeois 
progress’, to ‘the miserable breakdown of the last remnants of ... 


bourgeois democracy.” 
Sombre Judgement 


There is in all this an evident underestimation on Luxemburg’s part of 
bourgeois democracy’s potential use, to the capitalist class, and poten- 
tial life span, as one form of capitalist rule, within the metropolitan 
centres of imperialism. It should first be said, however, that her whole 
conception was in no respect inferior, neither analytically nor predic- 
tively, to the rosy Bernsteinian vision, an essentially liberal one, against 
which it was directed. She understood that the bourgeoisie would no- 
where again be prepared to wage, let alone lead, an energetic revolu- 
tionary fight for the democratic objectives of the bourgeois revolution. 
She recognized that there were no lengths, however undemocratic, to 
which it would not go in defence of its rule and in pursuit of im- 
perialist ambitions. She grasped earlier and better than anyone else 
that the European working class had reached an historical 

point, that the epoch of peaceful growth and struggle in the context of 
capitalist stability lay behind it, while ahead there stretched a period of 
economic crisis and violent political conflict. Her writings can be seen 
as one long effort to erect a signpost at that turning point in order to 
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save the working class from misdirection on a new terrain. When the 
policy of the spp which she had criticized for a decade came to fruition, 
during the First World War, in the Berg frisdes and the party’s support 
for the ‘Fatherland’, she anticipated the general essence, if not the | 
precise and convulsive forms, of the unparalleled calamity which this > 
capitulation foreshadowed and which, twenty years later, would over- 
take the German and European working class and European Jewry in 
the shape of triumphant Nazism. 


In 1915 Luxemburg wrote the following prescient lines: “German 
freedom ... has been endangered by this attitude of the social demo- 
cracy far beyond the period of the present war. The leaders of the 
social democracy are convinced that democratic liberties for the work- 
ing class will come as a reward for its allegiance to the fatherland. But 
never in the history of the world has an oppressed class received 
political rights as a reward for service rendered to the ruling classes... 
The indifference with which the German people have allowed them- , 
selves to be deprived of the freedom of the press, of the right of assembly 
and of public life, the fact that they not only calmly bore, but even 
applauded the state of siege is unexampled in the history of modern 
society .... That such a thing is possible in Germany today, that not 
only the bourgeois press, but the highly developed and influential 
socialist press as well, permits these things without even the pretense of 
opposition bears a fatal significance for the future of German liberty. It 
proves that society in Germany today has within itself no foundation 
for political freedom, since it allows itself to be thus lightly deprived of 
its most sacred rights. Let us not forget that the political rights that 
existed in Germany before the war were not won, as were those of 
France and England, in great and repeated revolutionary struggles, 
are not firmly anchored in the lives of the people by the power of 
revolutionary tradition. They are the gift of a Bismarckian policy, 
granted after a period of victorious counterrevolution that lasted over 
twenty years. German liberties did not ripen on the field of revolution, 
they are the product of diplomatic gambling by Prussian military 
monarchy, they are the cement with which this military monarchy has 
united the present German empire. Danger threatens the free develop- 
ment of German freedom not... from Russia, but in Germany itself. It 
lies in the peculiar counterrevolutionary origin of the German con- 
stitution, and looms dark in the reactionary powers that have controlled 
the German state since the empire was founded ... The passive sub- 
mission of the social democracy to the present state of siege . . . has 
demoralized the masses, the only existing pillar of German constitu- 
tional government.’ 


Judged against a period which was bracketed by two bloody and 
destructive world wars, a period in which bourgeois democracy, where 
it survived, was subject to severe strain and pressure and, where it did 
not, made way for the most murderous variant of capitalist rule, 
Luxemburg’s forecasts concerning the destiny of bourgeois democracy 
in the advanced countries are actually remarkable in one sense for 
their perspicacity. Nor is it entirely surprising if she did not see beyond 
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this grim and extended reality to the era of renewed capitalist stabiliza- 
ion and expansion which followed it and in which bourgeois democracy 
was better able to prove its capacity for survival and revival. Theoretic- 
ally, of course, her conception of capitalist accumulation precluded the 
possibility of such economic recovery, predicating an increasing 
aggravation of the problem of realizing surplus-value on the shrink- 
age of the non-capitalist environment. But there is a more important 
point here. Historically, capitalist recovery, after 1945, was in part the 
product of the preceding series of massive and repeated defeats for 
the European working class. No Marxist of Luxemburg’s generation 
could fully foresee or measure them, much less all their effects, before 
the First World War, even though in her own case the onset of the war 
provided her with an inkling of their possibility. It may be added that 
that recovery could, in any case, be no more lasting or permanent than 
the period which produced a Bernstein, for all that it too, at its peak, 
spawned its own soothing myths. The stability enjoyed by advanced 
capitalism after the Second World War has already, and quite visibly, 
begun to fracture. 


Advantages of Consent 


Even now, however, bourgeois democracy is far from being useless to 
the bourgeoisie. Luxemburg’s early admonition of its demise in favour 
of more reactionary variants of capitalist rule, her failure to appreciate 
its potential resilience in the major countries of developed capitalism, 
must also partly be put down to a somewhat unilateral definition of its 
historical role: her belief that it was a political form specific to the 
bourgeoisie’s struggle against feudalism. In fact, it is a form which has 
shown itself to be sturdiest where, and in the measure that, that strug- 
gle has been consummated,™ a form of the bourgeoisie’s consolidated 
ascendancy and not merely of its fight for it. From the point of view of 
the bourgeoisie there are excellent reasons for giving this political form 
its support. Bourgeois democracy performs the function, a not so 
heroic one this, of securing and maintaining the consent of the messes 
to their own exploitation and subordination. This point should not be 
oversimplified but nor can it be evaded. In a polemical observation, 
which may appear to contradict the bald manner in which itis here ex- 
pressed, Trotsky once wrote for example: ‘Anyone who would say that 
in England, France, the United States, and other democratic countries, 
private property is supported by the will of the people would be a liar. 
No one ever asked the consent of the people.’ The truth of this 
observation is that bourgeois democracy obtains the consent of the 
masses not by revealing their subordination to them, but by concealing 
it from them, much as the wage form conceals the existence of their 
exploitation. It throws up a screen (which is not just a fiction, however, 
but a real structure with real effects) of elections, parliamentary legiala- 
tion and debate, equal democratic rights, etc., behind which the central, 
executive apparatuses of the state and their points of contact/access to 
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the capitalist class are obscured. It thus creates the illusion in the masses 
that they control this democratic state at least as much as anybody else. 
What they consent to is not something which they know to be their 
own subordination in the light of the clearly presented historical 
alternative of its abolition but a structure which they understand quite ò 
otherwise. A kind of consent is secured from them nevertheless, even 
if it is misguided and misinformed, even if it is never entirely perfect 
from the point of view of the capitalist clasa, because pierced by the 
experience of a rather less benign reality, contradictory, and therefore 
in need of reinforcement by the constant threat, and periodic use, of 
violence. 


Trotsky himself understood this. He explained it clearly in a series of 
writings on Germany embodying not only brilliant, and still unsur- 
passed, conjunctural analyses of the rise of Nazism, but also the ele- 
ments of a theory of the capitalist state not to be found in the previous 
Marxist canon, not in Marx, nor in Lenin, nor in Luxemburg, and one | 
which, to this day, has not been properly assimilated in Marxist 
research—ess still by the most influential currents within the worker’ 
movement. One of Trotsky’s main concerns in these writings was 
precisely to elucidate the different forms and methods of bourgeois 
rale and the different social blocs they attempt to construct, and lean 
on, for their support. On the subject of bourgeois democracy he 
wrote: ‘In a developed capitalist society, during a “democratic” regime, 
the bourgeoisie leans for support primarily upon the working classes, 
which are held in check by the reformists. In its most finished form, 
this system finds its expression in Britain during the administration of 
the Labour government as well as during that of the Conservatives.”?6 


Bourgeois democracy’s strength in eliciting such support derives from 
mechanisms of ideological legitimation and political integration in 
comparably more powerful than those available to the altenative: 
overtly repressive forms of bourgeois rule and for want of which the 
latter employ systematic terror. All bourgeois democracies, to be sure, 
also possess an armed, repressive apparatus which they use not only asa 
last resort, when these other mechanisms begin to fail decisively, but 
also on a more regular basis: piecemeal or in generous doses depending 
on the nature of the case. They rely upon ‘a combination of repressions 
and concessions’.*” But the basic pillar of their strength is a dense and 
complex structure of institutions and practices, many of them external 
to the state apparatus itself—of elections, legislative, executive and 
advisory bodies, political parties, pressure groups and trade unions, 
newspapers and other mass media, etc.—through which the needs and 
demands of the masses are processed. This structure has a dual character. 
On the one hand, it does provide the workers’ movement with the 
organizational and political means for opposing the more blatant forms 
of exploitation and oppression, for defending the workers’ most im- 
mediate interests, and for winning material gains on their behalf. This ; 
provision is the source of bourgeois democracy’s self-legitimating 
power, and explains why it is no were fraud and why an attitude of 
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sectarian, ultra-left abstentionism towards it will not wia the confidence - 
of politically conscious workers. On the other hand, this structure 
largely succeeds in sublimating and neutralizing, or sabotaging, ‘such 
genuinely anti-capitalist demands and initiatives as do emerge, by 
taking them through its many ‘competent’ and ‘specialized’ channels, 
ie. away from the masses, out of their direct control and sight— 
generally with the assistance of reformist workers’ parties and trade- 
union leaders. This is why bourgeois democracy is is lerge measure a 
fraud, not class-neutral, not democratic fost cosrt, and why the purely 
parliamentary road to socialism is a vain hope. The costs of this type of 
polity to the bourgeoisie, costs attendant on not having a prostrate 
workers’ movement at its command, are not to be denied. But it has 
often been prepared to bear them, especially in the advanced countries 
where it could most afford to. Their levels of wealth and position 
within the imperialist nexus made possible, over long periods, funda- 
mental concessions to the working class in terms of rising standards of 
living. 

Risks 


From the point of view of the bourgeoisie there are also certain risks. 
The organizational strength which the working class is able to build up 
can become a serious threat to bourgeois rule once it begins to be 
released in the direction of forms of proletarian self-activity and self- 
organization which overflow bourgeois democracy’s constricting 
framework and paralyse its function as the political expropriator of the 
initiatives of the masses. Bourgeois democracy itself farnishes points of 
support from which such initiatives toward proletarian democracy and 
power can be launched. This is why abstentionism is also a miserable 
substitute for a socialist strategy which can learn how to use these 
points of support in a revolutionary way, opening up the contradiction 
within bourgeois democracy in order to dispatch it once and for all. 
The bourgeoisie has, in any case, been prepared to live with these 
tisks up to a point. But only up to a point. Wherever and whenever the 
dam has begun to burst, it has moved, in the most resoluteand bloodiest 
possible fashion, to liquidate all the paraphernalia of democratic 
government; and no one has yet produced a convincing reason for 
thinking that things are now different in this respect, though before 11 
September 1973 Chile was offered in place of a reason. Luxemburg was 
therefore entirely correct to insist that the capitalist class is eerywbere 
less sentimental about democracy than about its own continued rule. 
Nor was she alone in doing so. It has been a central principle of revo- 
lutionary Marxism, supported by good evidence, that the road to 
socialism cannot bypass the preparation of the working class and its 
allies for armed self-defence and armed struggle. Accordingly, the 
denial of this principle by individuals and organizations within the 
labour movement, whether Social-Democratic or Communist, has 
always marked their passage toward, or destination at, a meliorative, 
reformist perspective unable to get beyond or, sometimes, even see 
beyond the end of capitalist society. 


None of this, however, adds up to bourgeois democracy’s uselessness 
to the bourgeoisie in an epochal sense. It is not just that it has proved 
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its worth, in certain conditions and over a considerable period of time, 
as a means of containing and integrating the masses. The course of 
liquidating it into naked repression, particularly where it has achieved 
any real hold, also entails both risks and costs for the bourgeoisie. For 
this course amounts to an open declaration of war on the workers’ 
movement, 2 war whose outcome is never entirely certain. Even if the 
bourgeoisie triumphs, this is likely to be at the expense of a profound 
economic dislocation, and of a generalized ideological and social 
crisis which it will not quickly be able to repair. Furthermore, the hands 
into which it thereby entrusts its rule, whether those of military chief- 
tains or those of fascist demagogues, have not always proved as pliable 
to its will or as sensitive to the long-term dictates of capitalist accum- 
ulation as have its democratic representatives and functionaries. It is 
out of fears and considerations of this kind that the bourgeoisie, 
though often forced to resort to them, is less than enthusiastic about 
what Trotsky, in a reference to fascism, termed ‘the “plebeian” means 
of solving its problems’.?* While, therefore, there is every reason, both ` 
defensive and offensive, for the workers’ movement to be alert and - 
vigorous in its attention to bourgeois democracy, a point on which | 
Luxemburg was, once again, perfectly correct to insist, it is not true to 
suggest, as she did, that the bourgeoisie for its part will carelessly or 
lightmindedly abandon it. By the same token, it is not universally true 
to say that the workers’ movement is its osły contemporary support. 
On the contrary, where the workers’ movement is the only such sup- 
port, there bourgeois democracy is doomed in a much shorter-term 
sense than Luxemburg intended, frequently a conjunctural one. With- 
drawing its sapport from democratic institutions which are beginning 
to jeopardize its rule, the bourgeoisie will either succeed in finding the 
means to overturn them or it will fail, and if it fails in thet then the 
ultimate sanctions of its hegemony will have crumbled. The working 
class will understand this. 


The capitalist class, to conclude here, has continued to give support to 
bourgeois democracy in certain conditions not because this class is, in 
the zoth century, a revolutionary or progressive force, but because it is 
not. It has used bourgeois democracy, where it could, to arrest that one 
form of revolutionary progress which has been haunting it for over a 
century and which is now more urgent than ever, the emancipation of 
the working masses from exploitation. Bourgeois democracy still 
performs this function for it in the countries of advanced capitalism 
today. How long it can continue to do so is a problem that has yet to be 
resolved. 


* * * 


Luxemburg’s underestimation of bourgeois democracy’s potential 
resilience in the advanced capitalist countries was coupled with a con- 
verse, and paradoxical, overestimation of its prospects outside those 
countries—in particular, of its prospects in Russie. This complement 
was paradoxical because the force which she herself posited as having 


? 


28 Ibid. p. 282. 
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been the precondition for the birth of a bourgeois-democraticpolity was, ` 
on her own analysis, absent from the Russian situation. Here there was 
no bourgeois class ready to undertake, in a spirit of democratic 
radicalism and at the head of the workers and peasants, a resolute fight 
- dgainst the Tsarist order. What served to give this paradox at least a 
semblance of coherence in her work was the theme, discussed above, 
that bourgeois democracy’s unique support was now the proletariat 
itself. This theme, in fact, was the copula linking axemburg’s differ- 
ential prognoses for the different environments. In the advanced 
countries the workers were to keep bourgeois democracy alive against 
_ the opposition of a bourgeoisie which had deserted it. What life it had 
left in it was entirely due to this proletarian sustenance which meant 
that it would henceforth function less as a stable form of bourgeois 
_ tale, in which capacity it was becoming increasingly useless, than as a 
weapon in the struggle for socialism. In Russia, on the other hand, this 
same struggle could not yet be on the agenda. The Russian workers’ 
movement was separated from any attempt to implement the goals of 
the maximum programme by a whole historical stage, one of further 
capitalist development and of bourgeois-democratic rule during which 
it would be strengthened both numerically and politically. Here bour- 
geois democracy had still to begin its life. But here too it had been 
deserted, forsworn even as an aspiration before it could become a 
reality, by a bourgeoisie which was heavily compromised with the old 
order and fearful of the consequences of sanctioning any mass revolu- 
tionary movement. In Russia, therefore, the proletariat would have 
actually to create bourgeois democracy against the opposition of the 
bourgeoisie. 


All the elements of this perspective are already present in Luxem- 
burg’s writings before 1905, 28 can be seen from a text of 1903 on the 
antecedents of Polish Social Democracy. It is directed against certain 
Blanquist and populist illusions in the ideological positions of the 
Polish Proletariat Party of the 18808, a circumstance whose importance 
will be considered in due course. In it, Luxemburg insists that the 
proletarian ‘revolution is impossible if the bourgeois society has not 
previously passed through the necessary phases of development’, if it 
has nat ‘already reached a state of economic as well as political develop- 
ment which allows the introduction of socialist institutions’. The 
‘indispensable stage in the development of... capitalist society’ which 
she has most in mind is that of ‘parliamentary-bourgeois forms of 
government’, and she condemns as Blenquist the hope of ‘carrying out 
a socialist overthrow directly, without going through the bourgeois- 
parliamentary phase’.?9 Accordingly, she upholds for the Russian 
Empire, including Congress Poland, the distinction between the mini- 
mum and the maximum programmes, and rejects any notion that a 
programme of measures sraasifiowal towards socialism might there be 
applicable.” The decisive current goal is specified and reiterated as ‘the 
winning of political freedom, i.e. constitutional forms within Russia’, 


29 ‘In Memory of the Proletariat Party’, Howard, op. cit. pp. 179-80, 206, 202. 

H Ibid, pp. 193-6. The text is very clear on this point. Dick Howard misunderstands 
the meaning of a ‘transitional programme’ when he suggests (p. 163) that this is 
what it argues for. 
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as. ‘the overthrow of personal rule and the struggle for political free- 
dom and a parliamentary-democratic form of government’. At the 
same time, Luxemburg is already clear which class will have to shoulder 
the burden of this struggle: “The attaining of democratic institutions in 
the state . . . is—at a certain historical moment, in a certain phase in the \ 
development of class antagonism—impossible without the active 
struggle of a conscious and organized proletariat.” 


Before 1905, in other words, Luxemburg subscribed to the Social- 
Democratic orthodoxy according to which ‘the revolution soon to 
break out in Russia will be a bourgeois and not a proletarian revolu- 
tion’.*2 Even then, however, she was not prepared to deduce from this 
that it must be led by the political representatives of the bourgeoisie, a 
deduction the Mensheviks would not hesitate to make. As logical as it 
may have seemed to them to be, it did violence to the reality of the 
Russian situation and to Luxemburg’s sense of that reality. In Russia’, 
she had written in 1899, ‘capitalism prospered for a long time under the 
regime of oriental absolutism, without having the bourgeoisie manifest ` 
the least desire in the world to introduce democracy.™ 


Bourgeoisie and Proletariat 


The revolution of 1905 itself preserved the outlines of this perspec- 
tive intact, as regards both the putative objective of the Russian revolu- 
tion and the roles within it of bourgeoisie and proletariat respectively. 
The political weakness and vacillation of Russian liberalism, on the 
one hand, and the enormous revolutionary energy of the Russian 
workers, on the other, were both features of 1905 which confirmed to 
Loxemburg’s mind the correctness of her general position. But the 
events of that year also enabled her to give concreteness and precision 
to what had hitherto been a merely indicative and rather abstract 
schema, because they provided her with the raw materials out of which\ 
to fashion clearer strategic ideas about the exact dimensions of the prole- 
tariat’s role. These raw materials were the forms of struggle embraced 
by the Russian masses themselves. In the vast wave of mass strikes and 
demonstrations which flowed over the Russian Empire during 1905, 
Luxemburg perceived the methods of assault which would be 
to bring T’sarism to its knees and which, in order to do this and in the. 
course of doing it, would sensitize the masses to the intimate connec- 
tion between their economic and political problems, would foster and 
f en the forms of their self-organization, would impart to them 
an invaluable and irreplaceable lesson in the practice of proletarian 
democracy, and would prepare the most fertile ground for the implants- 
tion of revolutionary socialist ideas. Moreover, she understood the 
truly international significance of this whole experience. The Russian 
workers had, she held, adopted forms of struggle which were more 
advanced, more effective and more specifically proletarian in character 
than those to which the European workers’ movement had become 
accustomed, schooled as this was in years of peaceful, parliamentary’ 





3 oad pp: nae 187, 180. 
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and trade-unionist activity. They hgd furnished an example to the 
international working class which it would have to assimilate and 
repeat wherever it embarked upon any decisive struggle for power. To 
be adequately prepared and oriented for such a struggle, the European 
workers’ parties and leaders must learn from the Russian workers, 
which meant in particular that the limitations of the ‘good old’, ‘tried 
and tested’, parliamentary tactic of the spp must now be recognized. 
Luxemburg’s grasp of this point was second to no one’s.* And it was 
in this sense, and this sense alone, that she spoke about the Russian 
revolution, in formulations which have led many commentators 
astray, as the forerunner of the proletarian revolutions of the West, as 
having ‘a more pronounced proletarian class-character than any pre- 
vious revolution’, as being ‘a pure proletarian one’. What she meant 
was not that the Russian proletariat could now go beyond the objec- 
tives of the bourgeois revolution but that, in order even to reach 
them, it had already begun, in advance and anticipation of the Euro- 
pean proletariat, to extend and deepen the forms of proletarian combat, 
and would have to pursue this course to the maximum limit: to the 
point indeed where—as the ultimate consequence of the Luxemburgist 
paradox—it would temporarily hold state power in its hands. 


Revolution by Stages 


It is here precisely that we arrive at the fusion, within Luxemburg’s 
response to 1905, of the two themes which were treated above: the 
world-historical bankruptcy of bourgeois democracy and the irre- 
ducible prematurity of the proletarian conquest of power. According 
to her, the flight of the bourgeoisie from its own liberal values and 
institutions into the arms of counter-revolution meant, in a country 
like Russia which had yet to experience the most elementary benefits 
of bourgeois democracy, that the dictatorship of the proletariat would 
be required to secure them. In a broad historical sense, that dictator- 
ship would be premature because unable, in the objective conditions 
defined by the Russian social formation, to initiate a transition to 
socialism. However, to the Menshevik fears of such prematurity 
Luxemburg opposed the view that, if the Russian proletariat was bound 
to suffer a defeat of sorts by having to give up the power which it 
would for a time possess, this had to be measured against the considera- 
tions that the proletariat in power would do its best to implement the 
entire minimum programme of Social Democracy*® and that the goals 
embodied ın that programme, themselves indispensable preconditions 
of the struggle for socialism, could not otherwise be reached— 
certainly not by heeding the Menshevik advice concerning the need for 
‘tact’ and circumspection toward the liberals, the need, that is, to 
restrict the scope of proletarian struggle and subordinate it to the timid 





H This is not just e rhetorical flourish. Neither Lenin nor Trotsky, it is trae, over- 
looked the international significance of the Russian revolution of 1905. However, as 
regards the urgency, eee a ene ee ee 
pean, and especially German, Socal Democracy, Luxemburg’s thinking was in 
advance of theirs. It is this, as much as her closer acquaintance with Kautsky, which 
enabled her to perceive the signs of the latter’s renegacy earlier than they did. 

B Ses above text for 1 8, and below text for n. 78. 
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initiatives of the Cadets so as not to antagonize them. Luxemburg’s 

therefore, remained locked within the problematic of a 
path to socialism involving two distinct, and chronologically separate, 
revolutionary stages, the first bourgeois, the second proletarian, in aim. 
It was, for all that, different in a decisive respect from the outlook of 
the Mensheviks. In 1917, her alignment was to be determined by that 
decisive difference rather than by the stages theory, hitherto common 
to her and them, which she finally, but definitively, discarded. 


Right up until 1917, however, this theory continued to inhabit her 
work. It is evident, for example, in the following passage from The 
Accumulation of Capital, published in 1913, in which the Russian revolo- 
tion, though its proletarian features are alluded to, is situated firmly 
within a schema of capstelist emancipation from imperialist domination: 
“The achievement of capitalist autonomy in the Aisterlesd and back- 
ward colonies is attained amidst wars and revolutions. Revolution is 
an essential for the process of capitalist emancipation. The backward 
communities must shed their obsolete political organizations, relics of ! 
natural and simple commodity economy, and create a modern state 
machinery adapted to the purposes of capitalist production. The 
revolutions in Turkey, Russia and China fall under this heading. The 
last two, in particular, do not exclusively serve the immediate political 
requirements of capitalism; to some extent they carry over outmoded 
pre-capitalist claims while on the other hand they already embody new 
conflicts which ran counter to the domination of capital. These factors 
account for their immense drive, but at the same time impede and 
delay the ultimate victory of the revolutionary forces. A young state 
will usually sever the leading strings of older capitalist states by wars, 
which temper and test the modera state’s capitalist independence in a 
baptism by fire. That is why military together with financial reforms 
invariably herald the bid for economic independence.” Again, in 1915; A 
discussing the failure of 1905, Luxemburg characterizes the Russian 
revolution in these terms: “There was the difficulty . . . of creating a 
class state for the supremacy of the modern bourgeoisic ara oe 
counter-revolutionary opposition of the bourgeoisie as a whole . 

was a proletarian revolution with bourgeois duties and problems, of wif 
you wish, a bourgeois revolution waged by socialist proletarian 
methods.’38 


Torn from this last quotation the phrase, ‘proletarian revolution wilh 
bourgeois duties and problems’, can of course be read in a Trotskyist 
sense, since for Trotaky the Russian revolution did have bourgeois 
problems to resolve:*9 its ‘permanence’ signified not the simple cir- 
cumvention (‘leaping’, in the Stalinist terminology) of these problems, 
but their inseparable combisatios with properly socialist tasks. Enough 
has already been eaid to indicate why such a reading of Luxemburg’s 


>! R. Luxemburg, The Accumalation of Capital, Loadon 1963, P. 419. $ 
1: a T E 290, 
19 CF, for example: “The democratic tasks of backward Rusala... could be achieved 
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phrase would be incorrect and, in context, its meaning is in any case 
unambiguous: proletarian in method, the Russian revolution is never- 
theless bourgeois in content, its objective beitig the consolidation of 
the political supremacy of the modern bourgeoisie.” Below, we shall 
document at greater length, and by direct reference to her statements 
during and immediately after 1905, Lamemburg’s attachment to the 
perspective which has here been briefly sketched. 


Lenin’s View 


Before doing that, we want to situate this perspective in the context of 
the wider controversy of which it was a part and to uncover some of its 
theoretical assumptions and implications. In particular, reference will 
be made to Lenin’s writings of the period, for, with certain differences 
of emphasis, his strategic orientation was broadly the same as Luxem- 
burg’s. Fifty years of uninterrupted obfuscation on the part of all those 
currents in the socialist movement which trace their lineage back, in 
one way and another, through Stalin, have succeeded in blurring the 
exact nature of the differences that divided the various parties to the 
controversy over the Russian revolution. Since the object of this 
article is to give a clear account of Luxemburg’s position within that 
debate, some clarification of the issues at stake in it is essential; other- 
wise, the explanation of her work here being attempted may simply be 
lost in the broader confusion. 


We shall take as our point of departure for this discussion a number of 
passages in which Lenin, in the period 1906-9, invokes the authority of 
Kautsky in support of the strategic perspective of the Bolsheviks.*! ‘Is 
the revolution in Russia a bourgeois or a socialist revolution? That is 
not the way to put the question, says Kautsky .. . Of course, the 
Russian revolution is not a socialist revolution. The socialist dictator- 
ship of the proletariat (its “undivided sway”) is out of the question. But 
neither is it a bourgeois revolution, for “the bonrgeoisis is not one of the 
driving forces of the present revolutionary movement in Russia’. “Wherever 
the proletariat comes out independently, the bourgeoisie ceases to be a 
revolutionary class.” .. . This first answer of Kauteky’s is a brilliant 
vindication of the fundamental principles of Bolshevik tactics ... To 
interpret the category ““bourgeois revolution” in the sense of recogniz- 
ing the leadership and guiding role of the bourgeoisie in the Russian 
revolution is to vulgarize Marxism.’ “The revolution in Russia is not a 
socialist revolution, for it cansot possibly result in the sols rule or dictator-, 
ship of the proletariat... A bourgeois revolution, brought about by 
the proletariat and the peasantry in spite of the instability of the 
bourgeoisie—this fundamental principle of Bolshevik tactics is wholly 


10 As another representative of Polish Social Democnacy put It in 1908: “The pro- 
Jeturlat has to impose its own solution .. . by reaching a class 

capturing the heights of power in order to lift up and help to extend the power of its 
own eventual antagonists, the bourgeoisie. Cited in Nettl, op. cit. VoL 2, p. 567. 
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1917-18 wrote The Dictatorship of the Proletariat. In particular, it would be a mistake 
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confirmed by Kautsky.’ Kautsky rectified [Plekhanov’s] mistake by 
pointing out that the bourgeoisie was not the driving force of the 
Russian revolution, that in thet sense the days of bourgeois revolutions 
had passed.’ ‘The victory of the bourgeois revolution is impossible in 
our country as the victory of the boxrgecisis, This sounds paradoxical, but } 
itis a fact... This peculiarity does not eliminate the bourgeois character 
of the revolution . . . It only determines the counter-revolutionary 
character of our bourgeoisie and the necessity of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry for victory is s#b a revolution, For a 
“coalition of the proletariat and the peasantry” [Kautsky], winning 
victory in a bourgeois revolution, happens to be nothing else than the 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry.’ ‘Plekhanov ... confused the “general character” of the 
revolution, its social and economic content, with the question of the 
motive forces of the revolution... Kautsky immediately detected 
Comrade Plekhanov’s errors and corrected them in his reply. As regards 
the social and economic content of the revolution, Kautsky did not, 
deny its bourgeois character—on the contrary, he definitely recognized . 
it 


Embodying as they do a view of the Russian revolution which we have 
called, and which Lenin himself at one point calls, paradoxical, these 
passages serve to focus attention on the basic community between 
Lenin’s and Luxemburg’s positions on this matter. The only differ- 
ences which they bring to light, one in precision, another in emphasis, 
relate to the central Bolshevik formula of the period, the revolutionary 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. In the context of 
what both Luxemburg and Lenin considered to be a bourgeois revolu- 
tion to whose outcome the revolutionary struggle of the working 
class would be decisive, she was sometimes prepared, and he usually 
reluctant, to speak simply of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Given the, 
classical connotation of the phrase, and displaying a greater concern 
for adopting unambiguous slogans, Lenin preferred to qualify it by the 
term, demorratic, in order clearly to underline that the task of this 
dictatorship in Russia would be to carry out a bourgeois-democratic, 
and not a socialist, revolution. Secondly, it must, according to him, be a 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry because, except in alliance 
with the peasants, except by recognizing and encouraging their revo 
lutionary aspiration completely to destroy all the oppressive remnan 
of serfdom, the proletariat would be unable to consummate the bour- 
geois revolution in Russia. On both of the substantive points contained 
in these qualifications Luxemburg concurred: this has already been 
articulated with regard to the first of them and it must especially be 
emphasized now with regard to the second. For, like Trotsky, Luxem- 
burg has sometimes been accused of overlooking the Russian peasantry 
and of underestimating the significance of the agrarian problem, 2 
charge which is as absurd in her case as it is in his and which reflects 
the same attitude of indifference to historical and textual evidence.# 





AV, L Lenin, Callected Works (referred to henceforth as CW), Vol. 11, pp. 372-4, 
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Proletariat and Peasantry ” 

It is true that the peasantry was not as central to Luxemburg’s atten- 
tion as it was to Lenin’s and that she did not dwell on the subject at the 
same length or devote the same careful study to it. But far from over- 
looking it, both she and Trotsky were explicit in stipulating the need 
for a class alliance between proletariat and peasantry. What realty 
united them in this question was not some oversight but their common 
association with a slogan which differed from the Bolshevik one in 
laying stress on the fact of proletarian political hegemony within such 
an alliance. Trotsky had formulated this in July 1905: ‘It goes without 
saying that the proletariat must fulfil its mission, just as the bourgeoisie 
did in its own time, with the help of the peasantry and the petty bour- 
geoisic. It must lead the countryside, draw it into the movement, make - 
it vitally interested in the success of its plans. But, inevitably, the pro- 
letariat remains the leader. This is not the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry”, it is the dictatorship of the proletariat supported by 
the peasantry. In 1908, this same formule was adopted in preference to 
the Bolshevik one by the Sixth Congress of Luxemburg’s own party, 
the Social Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania.*5 But, 
the partial junction of Luxremburg’s and Trotsky’s perspectives which 
it undoubtedly represents must be interpreted with proper care. It ex- 
pressed their common assessment of the political relationship between 
proletariat and peasantry in Russia, and not of the relationship be- 
tween bourgeois-democratic and socialist revolutions. To cite Luxem- 
burg’s association with the slogan in support of the contention that she 
then subscribed to the theory of permanent revolution is therefore 
quite wrong. It is equally wrong to see in it the proof of some major 
division between Trotsky and Luxemburg, on the one hand, and Lenin, 
on the other, over the general disposition of class forces in the Russian 
revolution. Where their formula emphasized the leading role of the 
proletariat in a proletarian-peasant alliance, Lenin’s stressed only the 
alliance itself. Its more ‘open’ character, and what Trotsky was later to 





and the peasantry . . . agalnst the liberal bourgeoisie’ and comments on his ‘close- 
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term the ‘algebraic’ aspect of Lenin’s position, were due to a more 
sanguine estimation on his part of the independent political role that 
might be played, within the dictatorship projected for the completion 
of Russia’s bourgeois revolution, by a revolutionary peasants’ party.*® 
Lenin was always clear, however, this estimation notwithstanding, \ 
that the proletariat, under Social-Democratic leadership, must strive to 
remain in the forefront of the straggle: wanting to push the bourgeois 
revolution to the furthermost limits because its ulterior goals lay 
beyond them, and guided by the scientific theory of Marxism, it would 
be more clear-sighted and more consistently democratic than even the 
most revolutionary representatives of the peasantry. The mere Leninist 
formula, speaking only of proletariat asd peasantry, may not have said 
anything about proletarian leadership. But the texts in which Lenin 
explained that formula did. On countless occasions, in fact, he insisted 
on the need for the proletariat to assume the leadership of the Russian 
revolutionary movement in general and of the peasantry in particular.*’ 


Lenin himself defined the extent of his differences with Luxemburg Y 
and the Polish Social-Democrats. They were limited to the ‘terms’ on 
which Social Democracy might participate, alongside the political 
representatives of the peasantry, in a provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment of the democratic dictatorship.t® For the rest, he regarded the 
difference between the two slogans and the two positions as of no 
strategic significance. At the London Congress of 1907, he had already 
affirmed that the Bolsheviks and the Poles saw ‘eye to eye’ on the 
fundamental issues concerning the relationship of classes in the Russian 
revolution‘? Then, in December 1908, the Poles succeeded in getting 
their slogan adopted at the Fifth Conference of the Russian party. 
When Martov tried to represent its adoption as a break with the 
Bolshevik position, Lenin derided him and labelled the attempt ‘a 
model of pettifoggery’: ‘Is it not obvious that the same idea runs 
through all these formulations, that this idea is precisely the idea of the) 
dictatorship of the proletariat ead the peasantry, that the “formula”, the 
proletariat relying spon the peasantry, remains part and parcel of that same 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry ?’ Both the Bolsheviks 
and the Poles, he went on to point out, recognized that the proletariat 
must play the leading role in the conquest of power and that its main 
ally in this would be the peasantry. ‘We are at one... against the Men- 
sheviks’, he concluded, ‘on all essentials, and . _ . disagree only on sino 
points. *50 


Bourgeois Revolution against the Bourgeoisie 


The existence of this unanimity over essentials is confirmed by the 
passages from Luxemburg’s and Lenin’s writings adduced above. When 
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she spoke of the pronounced proletarian character and methods of the 
Russian revolution, and when he said that the bourgeoisie had ceased 
to be a revolutionary class and that, in *het sense, the days of bourgeois 
revolutions were over, cach was registering what could be called a dis- 
location between the social content of the Russian revolution and the 
social forces alone capable of carrying it through. A bourgeois revolu- 
tion in spite of or against the bourgeoisie: by this general characteriza- 
tion, both of them condemned the Menshevik accommodation to 
liberalism as well as the expectation, supporting it, that the Russian 
revolution might furnish a new instance of the ‘classical’ Marxist model 
in which the bourgeoisie, universal class, represents its particular 
interest as general and rouses the people to an assault against absolu- 
tism. A bourgeois revolution, but made by the proletariat, leading the 
peasantry: to thet extent atleast, this revolution could not be a simple 
historical repetition, another edition of 1789 translated into Russian. 
To that extent also it foreshadowed its future, proletarian successor. 
The developing class antagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat 
had firmly set its imprint on the very first stages of Russia’s bourgeois 
revolution. The latter, as Luxemburg put it, already embodied 2 con- 
flict which ran counter to the domination of capital.” 


More than once during 1905, Lenin made the same point. “Like every- 
thing else in the world, the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry has 2 past and a future. Its past is 
autocracy, serfdom, monarchy and privilege . . . Its future is the struggle 
against private property, the struggle of the wage-worker against the 
employer, the struggle for socialism . . . Of course, in actual historical 
circumstances, the elements of the past become interwoven with those 
of the future; the two paths cross. Wage-labour with its struggle against 
private property exists under the autocracy as well; it arises even under 
serfdom. But this does not in the least prevent us from logically and 
historically distinguishing between the major stages of development. 
We all contrapose bourgeois revolution and socialist revolution; we all 
insist on the absolute necessity of strictly distinguishing between them; 
however, can it be denied that in the course of history individual, 
particular elements of the two revolutions become interwoven? 
‘Naturally, as 2 result of the special position which the proletariat 
occupies in capitalist society, the striving of the workers towards 
socialism and their alliance with the Socialist Party assert themselves 
with elemental force at the very earliest stages of the movement. But 
purely socialist demands are still a matter of the future: the immediate 
demands of the day are the democratic demands of the workers in the 
political sphere, and economic demands within the framework of 
capitalism in the economic sphere. Even the proletariat is making the 
revolution, as it were, within the limits of the minimum programme 
and not of the maximum programme.’5? 


Permanent Revolution 


From the same point of departure, namely, the dislocation between 
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social content and motive forces of the Russian bourgeois revolution, 
Trotsky’s destination was the theory of permanent revolution. This 
was not based, as his detractors would have it, on ultra-leftist maximal- 
ism, a desire to ‘skip’ the bourgeois stage, and so forth. It was due to 
the conviction, unique to him and wholly correct, that the necessary, 
Jogical distinction between the two revolutionary stages could not be 
transposed into a simple chrosological succession within the real, historical 
process. That process, on the contrary, would so thoroughly combine 
with one another not just particular elements of the bourgeois and 
proletarian revolutions, but their decisive substantive contents—a 
peasant agrarian revolution with the establishment of a workers’ state, 
the destruction of the Tsarist state apparatus with the first encroach- 
ments on capitalist property—as to confute any neat or clear-cut 
historical periodization. The organie combination of revolutionary 
stages was a strategic inference on Trotsky’s part from the same cor- 
relation of forces that lay at the centre of Lenin’s and Luxemburg’s 
vision: a consequence of the extent to which capitalist relations had 
scized both the towns and the countryside of Russia, producing there-} 
by, on the one side, a highly concentrated and militant proletariat, on 
the other, a bourgeoisie only weakly liberal where it was not down- 
tight reactionary, and between them a sharp class antagonism in a 
country still governed by an absolutist state and entrammelled by 
survivals of serfdom. The theory of permanent revolution, by which 
Trotsky, from 1905 onwards, linked the bourgeois to the proletarian 
revolution and the minimum to the maximum programme, was 
anchored in what he was later to designate the law of ‘combined and 
uneven development’. 


Before 1917, neither Lenin nor Luxemburg was able to make this link, 
each remaining faithful to a conception in which the theoretical con- 
structs, bourgeois revolution/proletarian revolution, had to find pan 
counterparts in two discrete historical stages. That conception 
confounded by the course of events during 1917, and they then crossed 
its limits. However, that they were able to take this step with no great 
difficulty is explained by the fact that both of them had already pushed 
the conception of separate stages zo its very limits. Between the Men- 
` sheviks, who also subscribed to it, and themselves they dug what in 
real political terms was an abyss, repudiating, as we have seen, th 
idea of a bourgeois revolution so ‘pure’ that any independent prol 
tarian struggle against the bourgeoisie should be postponed. Nor 
they hesitate, in their central slogans as well as in the whole impetus of 
their strategic thinking, before the idea, truly scandalous to the Men- 
sheviks, of a bourgeois revolution so ‘impure’ that the proletariat 
would have actually to wield or share political power to carry it out. 
This last point is the crux of the matter. The theory of stages never 
served Lenin and Luxemburg, in the way it did the Mensheviks, as a 
reason for curbing or moderating the mass struggle and revolutionary 
initiatives of the proletariat, or for compromising with liberalism; 
because the element of paradox and dislocation which they introduced! 
into this theory went to the point of envisaging, as 2 proximate objec- 
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tive, the seizure of political power by an alliance of class forces under 
the leadership of revolutionary Social Democracy.4 Furthermore, 
both of them were insistent that, if this power could not at once be 
used to embark on the transition to socialism, its most immediate 
achievements, in the shape of a bourgeois-democratic republic, a 
solution of the agrarian problem, a freer and more rapid development 
of capitalism, etc. would create the terrain on which the struggle for 
socialism coa/d be begun in earnest. For that reason, Social Democracy 
must not for a moment compromise its political and ideological in- 
dependence or water down its commitment to the fall, i.e. maximum, 
programme but must rigorously preserve, throughout the course of 
the bourgeois revolution, its profile as a revolutionary sosialist party. 
In doing zo, it would give notice that while standing at the head of the 
struggle for a democratic republic, for the satisfaction of the most 


pressing needs of the peasantry, its perspectives did not end there. 


By contrast with the Menshevik attitude, therefore, for Lenin and 
Luxemburg the revolutionary struggle of the Russian proletariat was not 
something to be put back into the indefinite future. Social Democracy 
had, on the contrary, to project as very practical goals for that struggle, 
first, a conquest of power for the consummation of the bourgeois 
revolution, then, the utilization of this revolution’s fruits, of the bour- 
geois-democratic political and economic conditions which it would 
create, to begin the struggle for socialism. From here it was not a big 
step to the realization that the proletariat, if it came to power with the 
peasantry, would have in the very course of consummating the bour- 
geois revolution to take the first transitional measures towards social- 
ism: it could not stop to leave intact the economic power of the bour- 
geoisice, much less countenance delivering political power into its 
hands, since such ‘self-restraint’ in a situation of acute class warfare 
would jeopardize even the objectives of the minimum programme by 
inviting a counter-revolution. It was not a big step to the realization 
that, if the bourgeois revolution had to be made against the resistance 
and opposition of the bourgeoisie itself, then the social and class basis 
for a bourgeois-democtratic polity was absent from the Russian social 
formation. Taking this step in 1917, Luxemburg and Lenin came to 
stand on the same ground as Trotsky. Lenin reached that destination 
at the Finland Station, proceeding with the April Theses to throw the 
Bolshevik party into confusion. 


Leninist Party 


In the light of the above one can better understand why, despite Trot- 
sky’s greater strategic foresight in this matter, Lenin’s historical con- 
tribution to the success of the October Revolution must be judged, if 
this kind of balance sheet can be made at all, to have been the greater 
one. For, during the years when Trotsky elaborated and defended the 
more adequate perspective, Lenin, who dismissed it, was building the 
political instrument for its implementation. Of course, the ability to 
make this judgement depends on the hindsight that Lenin proved 
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capable not only of adjusting his own positions in time but also of 

overcoming the Bolshevik party’s resistance to making the same 

adjustment. Nor was that such an automatic thing. Lenin may have 

made the transition with no great difficulty, but it took all of his 

political energy and his immense authority amongst his followers to 

break down their incomprehension of, and opposition to, this change 
of course. The point however remains that the transition was made. In 

that sense, the deficiency in Lenin’s overall political orientation was 

capable of being rectified in time. The same cannot be said about the 

organizational weakness which resulted from Trotsky’s ‘conciliation- 

ism. The finest political strategy in the world is nothing but an 

abstraction if it is not translated into a material, organizational force in 

place at the right moment to implement it. Trotsky understood this 

even before 1917, for he was no simple spontancist and did not, in 

theory, deny the importance of the revolutionary party. Nevertheless, 
the practical effect of his hostility, before 1917, to the Leninist party 

project and of his persistent and abortive efforts, in those years, to 

reconcile the Bolshevik and Menshevik factions, was that he entered, 
1917 with a perspective which, however correct, was also disembodied, 
having no effective political vehicle for its realization. It is quite 

utopian to imagine that, had the Bolshevik party not carried out the 

reorientation it did, this absence could have been made good: that in 

the space of only a few months an organization capable of commanding 

the confidence of the broadest masses could have been built. It is still 

more utopian to think that the Russian proletariat could have taken 

power without such an organization. Drawing the lessons of his past 

mistakes Trotsky made his own political adjustment and joined the 

Bolshevik party, a step made easier for him by Lenin’s reorientation. 

Thereafter, he himself was always the first to acknowledge Lenin’s 

incomparable historical merit. Its substance can be expressed in 

another paradox: even against his own view that the proletarian 

revolution was #of yet on the agenda in Russie, Lenin forged they 
organizational consequence of the theory that it wes, a revolutionary 

proletarian party with its sights on political power.5§ 


Danger of Stages Theory 


That said, the full weight of Trotsky’s own historical merit must be 
recognized. As we have indicated, Lenin’s abandonment of the theory 
of stages was no mere trifle. Without it, it is, at the very least, doub 

that the October Revolution could have taken place since, before hiki 
return to Russia, his closest lieutenants in the Bolshevik party were 
completely impervious to the notion and possibility of an imminent 
proletarian revolution in Russia. Their initial response to the February 
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Revolution was govemed by the limitation of Leninism, its fidelity to 
the theory of stages, and this threatened momentarily to submerge the 
whole difference between Bolshevism and Menshevism in a common 
endorsement of the bourgeois, and far from revolutionary, Provisional 
Government. Their response thereby validated Trotsky’s judgement of 
1909 that, despite its considerable distance from Menshevism whose 
‘anti-revolutionaty aspects’ were already apparent, Bolshevism 
secreted a similar aspect which would become a danger only with the 
advent of revolution itself.57 Lenin’s response, however, was governed 
by the ability to go beyond both the limitation and the letter of his own 
erstwhile perspective in order to preserve its whole revolutionary 
spirit and impetus against such a miserable denouement. This differ- 
ence in reaction was in part a product of the profound tension at the 
heart of the Leninist perspective, a tension which reflected its transi- 
tional status between a mechanistic theory of stages, on the one hand, 
and the theory of permanent revolution on the other. In Lenin’s case, ` 
this transition was completed in 1917. But the drama of that year also 
confirmed that it could not be taken for granted and that the failure 
to make it would have the most reactionary political consequences. If 
further confirmation of this is needed, it exists abundantly, in the sequel 
of the zoth century, in the politica of all those Communist Parties, 
Stalinist and ‘de-Stalinized’, which, having resurrected the theory of 
stages against Trotskyism and the mature post-revolutionary positions 
of Lenin, took the path of reformism. With a variety of names, from 
the Popular Front to the British Road, they covered a uniform and far 
from accidental confusion: of the wholly correct point that democratic 
demands and reforms are of vital importance to the workers’ move- 
ment with the wholly incorrect point that until these have been won no 
teal struggle for socialism can be begun. By this confusion they have 
managed and still manage to satisfy themselves, even where it is no 
longer possible to talk seriously of the bourgeois revolution, that the 
struggle for socialism is always for tomorrow and never—God pre- 
serve them from ultra-leftism|—for today. 


Preconditions for Socialism 


What, then, accounts for Lenin’s and Loxemburg’s failure, before 
1917, to transcend the limits of the reigning Social-Democratic ortho- 
doxy concerning stages? A partial answer, itself in need of further ex- 
planation, is that it was their tendency to equate shat orthodoxy with 
one of the most central, and for them indisputable, tenets of classical 
Marxism: the thesis that there can be no socialism except on the basis 
of very highly developed productive forces and of the overwhelming 
predominance within social production of a modern industrial pro- 
letariat. What was at fault was the equation and not the classical tenet. 
The latter, on the contrary, bears repetition and reaffirmation in these 
days of Maoist enthusiasm and in view of the radical impoverishment 
which the concept of socialism has had to suffer in order that it might 
accommodate realities too well-known to need rehearsal here. In its 
Marxist meaning, socialism requires, beyond the expropriation of 
capitalist property, levels of productivity which can begin to release 
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men from the tyrannies of labour and the division of labour; the exis- 
tence of a collective work-force possessing the scientific and cultural 
prerequisites.to achieve the fullest popular control of the production 
process; a populace which is capable of sustaining unprecedentedly 
advanced forms of direct democracy. Lenin and Luxemburg under- 
stood these requirements and they therefore refused the notion 
backward Russia with its vast peasantry might immediately be ripe for 
socialism. The insistence on the necessity of a separate bourgeois 
democratic stage was, for both of them, merely the equivalent of this 
refusal. Although it was no part of the theory of permanent revolu- 
tion to claim that Russia was immediately ripe for socialism, Trotsky 
did not accept this equation. The error in it, which he perceived, arose 
from the belief that in Russia those material preconditions of socialism 
which we have mentioned had to be achieved in more or less the same 
way as they had been achieved in the advanced capitalist countries, 


It would be wrong simply to locate the source of this belief in certain 
formulations from the works of Marx. The latter, to be sure, had, 
written in the preface to Capital that “The country that is more de- 
veloped industrially only shows, to the less developed, the image of its 
own future.’ But he had also protested vigorously against the attempt 
to ‘metamorphose my historical sketch of the genesis of capitaliam in 
Western Europe into an historico-philosophic theory of the general 
path every people is fated to tread . . . in order that it may ultimately 
arrive at the form of economy which ensures, together with the greatest 
expansion of the productive powers of social labour, the most com- 
plete development of man’.5® And the protest was known within 
Russian Social Democracy for the very good reason that it had been 
made in connection with the historical possibilities facing Russia. As 
early as 1894, in fact, Lenin had rejected the allegations that Russian 
Marxists counted on the development of capitalism in Russia out of a 
commitment to some supra-historical dogma, that they thought this 
development to be inevitable because thet was what had happened ia 
the West. What they maintained against the Russian populists was only 
that Russia Aad embarked, already and irreversibly, on the course of 
capitalist development and that any strategic projections for the Rus- 
sian revolutionary movement must be firmly situated within an analysis 
of that fact and its consequences.*9 All the same, the projections which 
Russian Social Democracy proceeded to make out of this sae 
of fact did, for the most part, reflect a belief that Russia, having tak 

the path of capitalist development, would now have to conform to ond 
of the ‘models’ of historical progress which had been provided by the 
older capitalist nations. The vitality of this belief should not be under- 
estimated. It had an especially strong historical root in the Russian. 
Empire. For Marxism took shape and grew there in a soil cultivated by 
the fierce polemic against populism, an ideological antagonist which 
fused utopian and obscurantist notions into a vision of some a age) 
Russian way to socialism. 
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Fight against Populiam: 


We quoted earlier from Luxemburg’s text of 1903 on the Proletariat 
Party, bringing out her contention that bourgeois society must pass 
through all the ‘necessary’ stages of economic and political develop- 
ment, in particular the parliamentary stage, before any transition to 
socialism might be conceivable. That is one side of the picture. The 
other is the ideas with which she was taking issue. She was contesting, 
first, the idea that Russia could create an indigenous type of socialism 
founded on the traditional peasant commune, and could simply bypass 
or undo the results of a capitalist development which was deemed by 
the populists, insofar as they recognized it at all, to be an alien transplant 
in the Russian social body. She was contesting, secondly, the Blanquist 
confidence in the efficacy of political will-power, the illusion that social- 
ism could be ushered in without further ado by the conspiracy and the 
coup, the tendency to belittle in their favour the ongoing work of pro- 
letarian organization and education and the importance of the struggle 
for simple, democratic demands and economic reforms. She was 
challenging, in short, the notion of a miraculous leap, out of Russian 
backwardaoess and across all see obstacles, into socialism. Against 
the ‘fantastic concept of the . . . “independent” path to socialism in 
Russia’, she upheld the most elementary acquisitions of historical 
materialism: “The ABCs of .. . Marxian socialism teach that the 
socialist order is not some sort of poetic ideal society, thought out in 
advance, which may be reached by various paths in various more or less 
imaginative ways. Rather, socialism is simply the historical tendency of 
the class struggle of the proletariat in . . . capitalist society against the 
class rule of the bourgeoisie, Outside of this struggle . . . socialism 
cannot be realized—neither through the propaganda of the most in- 
genious creator of a socialist utopia nor through peasant wars or 
revolutionary conspiracies.’6° 


The same applies in Lenin’s case. When Lenin, on occasions too numer- 
ous to reckon, emphasizes the bourgeois-democratic character of the 
Russian revolution and the necessity of ‘a clear line of demarcation’ 
between minimum and maximum programmes, his target is only rarely 
Trotsky, whom he then convicts, and in the most cursory fashion, of 
being ‘unclear’ about the relationship between bourgeois and socialist 
revolutions or of ‘mixing up different historical periods’.®! Usually that 
emphasis is made in explicit contrast to the populist ideas against 
which Lenin, in the 18908, acquired his basic theoretical and political 
formation. We cite just one, fairly typical passage, dating from 1905: 
‘Marxists are absolutely convinced of the bourgeois character of the 
Russian revolution. What does that mean? It means that the demo- 
cratic reforms in the political system, and the social and economic 
reforms that have become a necessity for Russia, do not in themselves 
imply the undermining of capitalism, the undermining of bourgeois 
tule; on the contrary, they will, for the first time, really clear the ground 
for a wide and rapid, Enropean, and not Asiatic, development of 
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capitalisin; they will, tor the first time, make it possible for the baur- 
geoisie to rule as a class. The Socialist-Revolutionaries cannot grasp 
this idea, for they do not know the ABC of the laws of development of 
commodity and capitalist production; they fail to see that even the 
complete success of a peasant insurrection, even the redistribution 
the whole of the land in favour of the peasants... will not destroy 
capitalism at all, but will, on the contrary, give an impetus to its develop- 
ment and hasten the class disintegration of the peasantry itself... 
Since the rule of the bourgeoisie over the working class is inevitable 
under capitalism, it can well be said that a bourgeois revolution ex- 
presses the interests not so much of the proletariat as of the bourgeoisie. 
But it is quite absurd to think that a bourgeois revolution does not al 
all express proletarian interests. This absurd idea boils down either tc 
the hoary Narodnik theory that a bourgeois revolution runs counter tc 
the interests of the proletariat, and that, therefore, we do not need 
bourgeois political liberty; or to anarchism which denies any participa. 
tion of the proletariat in bourgeois politics, ia a bourgeois revolution 
and in bourgeois parliamentariam. From the standpoint of theory thi} 
idea disregards the elementary propositions of Marxism concerning the 
inevitability of capitalist development on the basis of commodity pro- 
duction. Marrism teaches us that at a certain stage of its developmen: 
2 society which is based on commodity production and has commercia 
intercourse with civilized capitalist nations must inevitably take th 
road of capitalism. Marxism has irrevocably broken with the Narodnik 
and anarchist gibberish that Russia, for instance, can bypass capitalis 
development, escape from capitalism, or skip it in some way other tha 
that of the class struggle, on the basis and within the framework of thi: 
same capitalism.’ 


Lenin’s Models 


The foregoing attests to what was one of the most crucial ideologica 
components in these Mardst controversies over the nature of th 
Russian revolution. In play here were not simply the exigencies o 
abstract reason. As in all such debates, the reason of the protagonist 
had to cut a path through the immediate, familiar, and for them ven 
material, reality of certain specific and determinate ideological con 
structs. Until 1905, the suggestion that the Russian revolution might i 
anything other, or more, than bourgeois-democratic in its objecti 

was not one that was open to any number of interpretations. It stoo 
for one thing and one thing alone: Russian populism. It thereby rep 
resented, for all its concision, a whole constellation of ideas in which 
the most primitive tactical concepts sat side by side with a failure ti 
appreciate the extent to which Russia had already come within th 
orbit of capitalism, this incomprehension in turn sitting adjacent to th 
vision of a socialism which could forgo the material and culture 
achievements of capitalism and the efforts of an organized, political 
conscious working class. The suggestion, in other words, came to B 
associated with a general assault against Marxism. In resisting the 
assault, Luxemburg and Lenin (and not only they) also rejected th 
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suggestion associated with it and, by a kind of ideological reflex, they 
continued to do so even when, after 1905, a lone voice from within the 
ranks of Sociel Democracy itself began to maintain that the Russian 
revolution could be something more than a bourgeois-democratic one 
on the basis now of Marxist and not populist premises. Trotsky on his 
own could not repair, to the satisfaction of his comrades, the discredit 
into which this notion had fallen. Nor could he overturn their belief in 
the applicability of Western European models and historical stages to 
Russia. That belief was understandably strong for having been born 
and bred in opposition to a ‘socialism’ proud of its Russian nationality 
and more or less contemptuous of the products of European civiliza- 
tion. Since the attribution of such a belief to Lenin is likely to be con- 
tentious, the time and trouble will here be taken to exhibit its presence 
in his writings. 


Early in 1905 Lenin raised the following question about the Russian 
revolution: “Will it go on to the complete overthrow of the tearist 
government and the establishment of a republic? ... Or will it limit 
itself to a curtailment of tsarist power, to a monarchist constitution ? In 
other words, are we to have a revolution of the 1789 type or of the 
1848 type’ It is true that he immediately went on to add an important 
qualification: We say #ype in order to dispose of the preposterous idea 
that there can be any repetition of the irrevocably vanished social, 
political, and international situations of 1789 and 1848.’© As has 
already been indicated, for Lenin a straightforward historical repetition 
was out of the question owing, for one thing, to the central role which 
would be played in the Russian revolution by a modern, industrial 
proletariat under the leadership of a Marxist party. Nevertheless, if 
1789 and 1848 could serve him even as analogues, it was because in 
respect of their different political offspring they did resemble the two 
alternative lines of development which he foresaw for the Russian 
revolution. Social Democrats must work for the first outcome, a con- 
summated bourgeois revolution issuing in a democratic republic and 
political conditions most advantageous to the future struggle of the 
working class. But they had also to reckon with the possibility of a 
miscarriage, a failed bourgeois revolution ending in a compromise 
between the liberal bourgeoisie and the autocracy, and in constitu- 
tional concessions which would circumscribe the latter’s power without 
destroying it. In either case the Russian workers’ movement would be 
faced on the morrow of the revolution with political institutions 
familiar to the more advanced capitalist countries. To shir extent, it 
would have to repeat in the early zoth century some variant of the 
revolutionary experience which these countries had long ago lived 
through and left behind. Throughout 1905 Lenin continued to invoke 
the alternative revolutionary models of 1789 and 1848, the tradition of 
the dead generations impinging even on his astute brain. 
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Russia and the West 


These projections concerning Russia’s political future found their 
counterparts in the alternative lines of economic development which 
Lenin in this period envisaged. During 1905 ae yaaa wees iene. 
rather general allusions on this score: he argued, as we have seen, tha 
the Russian revolution would, if successful, ‘clear the ground for a wide 
and rapid, European, and not Asiatic, development of capitalism’; on 
another occasion he suggested in passing that, in the event of failure, 
‘Russia will meet the fate of Turkey—e long painful decline and dis- 
integration’. In the years following 1905, however, Lenin both 
replaced these vague analogues with others more precise and dwelt on 
the replacements at greater length. The change was inspired partly by 
his close attention to the agrarian problem and to the evolution in pro~ 
gress in the Russian countryside. In any case, he now argued that the 
development of capitalism in Russia would take place either along 
Prussian, or—by a decisive shift to the West—along American lines, 
these alternatives depending respectively on whether the revolutioty 
was defeated or carried to completion. 


In 1908 Lenin wrote: ‘Hither the latifundia remain, and gradually 
become the basis of capitalist economy on the land. This is the Prussian. 
type of agrarian capitalism, ia which the Junker is master of the situs- 
tion. For whole decades there continue both his political domination 
and the oppression, degradation, poverty and illiteracy of the peasant. 
The productive forces develop very slowly ... Or else the revolution 
sweeps away the landed estates. The basis of capitalist agriculture now 
becomes the free farmer on free land, ie. land clear of all medieval 
junk. This is the American type of agrarian capitalism, and the wos 
rapid development of productive forces under conditions which are mor 
favourable for the mass of the people than any others under capitalism. 
In reality the struggle going on in the Russian revolution is not fags 
“socialisation” and other absurdities of the Narodniks . 

what road capitalist development of Russia will take: the acre o 
the “American”.’ “The genuine historical question which objective 
historical and social development is putting to us is: a Prussian or a 
American type of agrarian evolution? A landlords’ monarchy with the 
fig-leaf of a sham constitution, or a peasant (farmers’) republic? . 
We cannot get rid of the “bourgeois state”. Only petty-boarged 
philistines can dream of doing so. Our revolution is a bourgeois revol 
tion precisely because the struggle going on in it is not between social 
ism and capitalism, but betwees two forms of capitalism, two paths of it 
development, two forms of bourgeois-democmatic institutiona.’ 66 


These alternatives were, again, ones to which Lenin made repeate 
reference and their relationship to the two types of revolution he hae 
in view is clear. We do not pretend that his politico-economic hypo 
theses in these years were obtained simply from an emalgam of such 
historical comparisons. To do so would be a travesty given the pain 
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staking research devoted by him to the specificities of Russian society’ 
and apparent throughout his work. These were precisely comparisons, 
not substitutes for empirical analysis, and their status as such was sig- 
nalled by Lenin whenever he had occasion to appeal to them. However 
this may be, and when full allowance has been made for the customary 
mutatis mxtandis, the manner in which Lenin used, and continually 
returned to, these historical examples points to the conviction on his 
part that Russia could not avoid traversing a course similar to the ones 
mapped out by the advanced capitalist countries: the stages of develop- 
ment derived, in the traditional Marxist periodization, from the history 
of those countries must be valid, by and large, for each capitalist 
country taken on its own. The same conviction is evident in the dicho- 
tomy he consistently set up between Europe, on the one hand, and 
Russia on the other, the former having already entered the epoch of 
proletarian revolutions and the latter not yet having done s0.67 Accord- 
ing to Lenin it was a mistake of which Trotsky was guilty to ‘mix up 
different historical periods and compare Russia, which is going through 
her bourgeois revolution, with Europe, where these revolutions were 
completed long ago. In Europe the real political content of Social- 
Democratic work is to prepare the proletariat for the struggle for power 
against the bourgeoisie, which already holds full sway in the state. In 
Russia, the question is s##l/ only ons of creating a modern bourgeois state, 
which will be similar either to a Junker monarchy ... or to a peasant, 
bourgeois-democratic republic.’®* This is not to say that Lenin 

the Russizo revolution as an exclusively local affair, unfolding in its 
own place and in its own time without any relationship to the class 
struggle in Europe. On the contrary, he did situate it in its European 
context and did try to fathom its international implications. However, 
this did not alter the fundamental outlines of his conception, only the 
tempos of development which it envisaged. In other words, a victor- 
ious bourgeois revolution in Russia could, he held, act as a powerful 
stimulus to proletarian revolutions in the West. These in turn would, if 
successful, help to protect Russia from the danger of a restoration and 
to consolidate the gains of its bourgeois revolution, providing at the 
same time an international milieu which would facilitate the Russian 
proletariat’s own struggle for socialism. In that event, the duration of 
the Russian journey could be shortened.®9 Nevertheless, what remained 
in the Leninist conception was the belief that Russia had to follow in 
the wake of Europe, to complete the bourgeois-democratic stage before 
embarking on the socialist, and so on. This belief in a ‘necessary’ 
historical order Lenin sustained unquestioningly right up to 1917, even 
his solitary reference to the prospect of uninterrupted revolution leaving 
it petfectly intact. We want to dwell on this last point for a moment. 


Uninterrupted Revolution 


The reference in question occurs in an article written during 1905: 
‘From the democratic revolution we shall at once, and precisely in ` 
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accordance with the measure of our strength, the strength of the class- 
conscious and organized proletariat, begin to pass to the socialist 
revolution. We stand for uninterrupted revolution. We shall not stop 
half-way ... We shall bend every effort to help the entire peasantry 
achieve the democratic revolution, is order thereby to make it easier for U8,» 
the party of the proletariat, to pass on as quickly as possible to the new 
and higher task—the socialist revolution.’7° Save for its use of the 
formula ‘uninterrupted revolution’, the passage is in no sense an 
unusual one in Lenin’s writings of this period. It expresses an idea 
which he put forward dozens of times and which was touched on earlier, 
the idea, namely, that the completion of the democratic revolution 
would create the preconditions for, and mark the beginning of, the 
proletariat’s struggle for socialism.7!If this struggle was notimmediately 
on the agenda according to Lenin, he did clearly situate it in a foresee- 
able rather than remote future. In the above passage he chose to give. 
this fact a particularly pronounced emphasis, using what was for him a 
quite uncharacteristic formulation which suggested, contrary to many 
of his other formulations, that the period between the two revolutions: 
might not after all be a very extended one. That would depend on the 
degree of proletarian strength within the overall relation of political 
forces existing in the aftermath of the democratic revolution. When this 
passage is set beside some of the other material which has been cited, 
one finds in the contrast the most striking confirmation of what we 
have called the profound tension within the Leninist perspective. The 
latter continued to reproduce an orthodoxy in which the bourgeois- 
democratic stage was seen as a more or less lengthy period of develop- 
ment, and thus to circumscribe the proximate revolutionary 
possibilities with boundaries based on a dogmatic schema, while at the 
same time embodying a strategic approach which was revolutionary to 
the very core because attentive to every røa] revolutionary possibility 
which might present itself. Considering Lenin’s thought as a whole, in 
its integrity and complexity, it is therefore perfectly proper to indicate, 
as many people have done, the important degree of continuity that there 
was between his perspective before 1917 and his orientation and con- 
duct during that year. We ourselves attempted earlier to draw attention 
to the elements of that continuity. However, once that has been said, 
it is perfectly derisory to pretend, as the whole Stalinist tradition has 
done, that in 1917 Lenin made no significant break with his anterior 
conceptions, that these were purely and simply adequate to, 
harmonious with, the subsequent course of events. This piece ç j 
hagiography is derisory for two reasons at least. i 


Stalinist Distortions 


The first is that it disregards, in favour of one lonely phrase, a substan- 
tial proportion of what Lenin said and wrote during the course of 
twelve years. If, from 1905 onwards, he really did envisage such a 
running together of bourgeois-democratic and proletarian revolutions 
as in the event occurred ; if this was his fundamental conception and not, 
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as we contend, something which threatened from time to time to irrapt 
into his discourse against and despite the very different orthodoxy which 
resided there; how, then, could he have spoken about a development 
of capitalism in Russia along European, or American, lines and about 
the creation there of a modern bourgeois state? If Marxist concepts 
retain any meaning at all, these projected results of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution do surely constitute something of an interrup- 
tion in the revolutionary process. But the Stalinist tradition has always 
‘skipped over’, so to speak, this aspect of Lenin’s perspective. It is a 
tradition in fact which has failed, in fifty years, to produce so much as 
one account of these issues which displayed any respect for the in- 
tegrity of his thought or, more generally, for the elementary require- 
ments of serious research. The fact, in any case, remains that before 
1917 Lenin spoke as if the bourgeois-democratic and proletarian 
revolutions were separated by precisely the kind of ‘Chinese Wall’ 
which, after 1917, he castigated Kautsky for attempting to raise between 
them.7? He spoke like this repeatedly: ‘any concern over too rapid a 
transition to the maximum programme is simply absurd’; the ‘revolu- 
tion will strengthen the rule of the bourgeoisie’; ‘we cannot get out of 
the bourgeols-democratic boundaries of the Russian revolution’; ‘the 
democratic revolution will not immediately overstep the bounds of 
bourgeois social and economic relationships’; ‘there is not, nor can 
there be, any other path to real freedom for the proletariat and the 
peasantry, than the path of bourgeois freedom and bourgeois progress’; 
‘fall victory of the peasant uprising can only create a stronghold for a 
democratic bourgeois republic’; ‘what the Russian proletariat is 
demanding now and immediately is not something thet will undermine 
capitalism, but something that will cleanse it, something that will 
accelerate and intensify its development’; ‘the present revolution is a 
boargeois revolution .. . it is proceeding on the basis of capitalist pro- 
duction relations, and will inevitably result in a further development of 
those same production relations ... the rule of capital will remain in the 
most democratic republic’; ‘the aims of the revolution that is now tak- 
ing place in Russia do not exceed the bounds of bourgeois society’; and 
so 00.7 


The revolution which Lenin was here talking about was to be made, 
according to his own hypothesis, by workers and peasants, who farther- 
more would, under the leadership of revolutionary Social Democtacy, 
actually conquer political power to carry it out. One has only to 
remember that to understand that the important question is not, in the 
end, whether he envisaged a long or a short period of time intervening 
between this and the proletarian revolution. He was a revolutionary 
and not a seer, took account of different possibilities. The decisive 
thing is what he envisaged intervening between the two revolutions: 
and that was some period of bourgeois political rule and capitalist 
economic development conceived straight out of the history of Western 
Europe. But why should a worker-peasant alliance, if it already held 
effective political power, pause for any length of time to respect the 
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‘validity’ of that model? There was no real answer to this question 
other than the one already embodied in the theory of stages. This was a 
necessary stage of historical development- which had to be gone 
through before the dictatorship of the proletariat, in the strict sense, 
could be put on the agendae. The democratic revolution must be com- 
pleted before the proletariat could ‘begin to pass to the socialist > 
revolution’. Failure to grasp this, according to Lenin, was equivalent 
simply to a confusion of theoretical thinking, to the blurring of an 
essential distinction between two different types of revolution, to 
anarchism, adventuriam, petty-bourgeois philistinism. Until 1917 he 
did not, ever, entertain the possibility that the Russian masses might 
combine the tasks of the two revolutions, might overturn the rale of 
capital and begin the transition to socialism, even while still liquidating 
Russia’s massive pre-capitalist past. 


February and October 


In 1917 Lenin not only did come to recognize that possibility but also , 
contributed as much as any single individual could to making it an 
actuality of world-historical consequence. And this brings us to the 
second reason why the Stalinist reading of Lenin is derisory. In a first 
moment, and in order to accommodate the events of 1917 to the per- 
spective he defended before then, it passes over in silence Lenin’s 
frequent and emphatic assertion that the Russian revolution must 
inevitably lead to one or another type of espitalist development. How- 
ever, because of its repugnance for the idea that Trotsky may actually 
have been on to something, which is more than just a matter of historical 
sentimentality on its part, Stalinism still wants to preserve the notion 
of a distinct and separate bourgeois-democratic stage. In a second 
moment, it therefore tries to find, in the history of the Russian revolu- 
tion, something which might correspond to the clear line of demarca- 
tion between the two revolutionary stages that Lenin had previously A 
insisted on upholding. It comes up with such a line in a almple chrono- 
logy: the bourgeois-democratic and proletarian revolutions in Russia 
took place in February and October of 1917 respectively; Lenin’s re- 
orientation of the Bolshevik party in April, accordingly, represented 
no kind of departure by him from the problematic of separate stages, 
but was a perfectly natural response to the fact that what he had always 
defined as the indispensable precondition of the proletarian revolution 
had now been achieved. The small flaw in the argument is that this last 
contention is utterly false. What Lenin for an entire decade defined as 
the main content of the democratic stage, the tasks whose fulfilment 
he regarded as essential before there could be any question of going 
beyond the boundaries of that stage—that of sweeping away the rem- 
nants of serfdom in the Russian countryside through an agrarian revolu- 
tion, and that of razing to the ground the whole apparatus of the 
Tsarist state—these tasks were achieved not by the February Revolu- 
tion but by the October Revolution. They were achieved by, and be-. 
because of the October Revolution, which means, bearing in mind 
Lenin’s role in making that revolution possible, that they were achieved 
because in 1917 he ceased, finally, to regard them as preconditions of the 
proletarian revolution, understood finally that no truly thoroughgoing 
and consummated democratic revolution could take place in Russia 
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except as a consequence of the proletarian revolution, except, that is to 
say, as part and parcel of a process which would initiate the transition 
towards socialism. The democratic revolution was not thereby ‘skipped’ 
but its tasks were inextricably combined with those of the proletarian 
revolution, and consequently some of the anticipated featares of the 
democratic stage were denatured. A modern bourgeois state was not 
created: its rudiment, the Constituent Assembly, had a fleetiagly brief 
life and that, furthermore, not before but after the inauguration of the 
proleterian dictatorship. There was no rapid development of capitalism 
along European lines but there was the New Economic Policy. The 
course of the Russian revolution did not observe any clear line of 
demarcation. It overturned the whole orthodox conception of a stan- 
dard historical sequence valid for each country. Lenin drew the con- 
sequences of it. 


‘The victorious Bolshevik revolution’, he wrote in 1918, ‘meant the 
complete destruction of the monarchy and of the landlord system 
(which had set been destroyed before the October Revolution). We 
carried the boargeoés revolution to its conclusion? Again: Tt was the Bol- 
sheviks, and only the Bolsheviks, who, thanks only to the victory of 
the pre/eterias revolution, helped the peasants to carry the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution really to its conclusion.’ And: ‘Only the October 
Revolution, only the victory of the urban working class, only the 
Soviet government could relieve the whole of Russia, from end to 
end, of the ulcer of the old feudal heritage, the old feudal exploitation, 
landed estates and the landowners’ oppression of the peasants as a 
whole.’ In 1921: ‘We solved the problems of the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution in passing, as a “by-product” of our main and 
genuinely pro/starian-revolutionary, socialist activities . . . the Kautskys 

i i Martovs ... were incapable of understanding tir relation 
between the bourgeois-democratic and the proletarian-socialist revolu- 
tions. The first develops into the second. The second, in passing, solves 
the problems of the first.’ 


We cannot here explore the factors which enabled Lenin to break with 
the orthodoxy he had defended hitherto. We will touch on only one of 
them, the impact of the First World War. This led first, via the débâcle 
of European Social Democracy, to a radical reappraisal on his part of 
the Marxism of the Second International in which that orthodoxy, 
amongst others, was enshrined. Secondly, it brought out in the starkest 
possible way the reality and the effects of capitalism as a g/oba/ system, 
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setting Lenin to the study of imperialism. Out of this double reflection 
emerged a qualitatively different understanding of the trajectory 
necessary for the backward countries. The tasks assigned classically to 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution and the bourgeois-democratic 
stage, those of agrarian reform, national independence, development 
of the productive forces, and so on, were now clearly seen by him as 
part of an anti-imperialist, and‘ therefore anti-capitalist struggle, 
squarely situated by him in the context of an international struggle for 
socialism. These countries could not simply take the path that had been 
trodden by the first capitalist nations, ‘the path of bourgeois freedom 
and bourgeois progress’ which Lenin in 1905 had held to be the only 
possible one. In 1918, he was saying by contrast: ‘After the long and 
desperate world war, we can clearly discern the beginnings of a socialist 
revolution all over the world. This has become a necessity for even the 
more backward countries . . . irrespective of any theoretical views or ` 
socialist doctrines.” Needless to say, Lenin was not denouncing 
theory as such, only a specific variant of it. Nor had he suddenly become 

a partisan of the miraculous leap into socialism, of the view that the ) 
material preconditions stipulated by classical Marxism could be 
evaded. Far from it. To those who, in the name of Marxism, challenged 
the historical legitimacy of the October Revolution, Lenin replied by 
asking why Russia should not ‘create the fundamental requisites of 
civilization in a different way from that of the West-European countries’. 
He still acknowledged as ‘incontrovertible’ the proposition that in 
Russia the productive forces were not sufficiently developed to make 
socialism possible. But the distance he had by now travelled from the 
orthodox inferences from that proposition can be measured in the 
following passage: ‘You say that civilization is necessary for the build- 
ing of socialism. Very good. But why could we not first create such 
prerequisites of civilization in our country as the expulsion of the land- 
owners and the Russian capitalists, and then start moving towards 
socialism ? Where, in what books, have you read that such variations of 
the customary historical order of events are impermissible or impos- 
sible? . . . It need hardly be said thet a textbook written on Kautskian 
lines was a very useful thing in its day. But it is time, for all that, to 
abandon the idea that it foresaw all the forms of development of sub- 
sequent world history. It would be timely to say that those who think 
so are simply fools.’76 And it would be timely, on the part of some, to 
recognize in all this a certain settling of accounts. 


” 


* * x 


“The cause of international reaction has ww, on 22 January, on the 
streets of Petersburg, had its bloody Jena. For on this day the Russian 
proletariat burst on to the political stage as a class for the first time; 
for the first time the only power which historically is qualified and able 
to cast Tsarism into the dustbin and to raise the banner of civilization in 
Russia and everywhere has appeared on the scene of action.’ In this- 
manner did Rosa Luxemburg greet the beginning of the 1905 revolu- - 
tion. From its very first weeks she was insisting that the central driving 
force of the whole revolution, ‘the pillar of the movement for freedom’, 
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must be the industrial working class, that only it could lead ‘all the 
oppositional and revolutionary forces in Russian society’ in a successful 
assault against Tsarism. “The power and the future of the revolutionary 
movement’, she therefore wrote, ‘lies entirely and exclusively in the 
class-conscious Russian proletariat.’?7 


However, even while emphasizing this point, Luxemburg upheld the 
proposition that the objectives of the Russian revolution were limited 
to bourgeois-democratic ones. “The Russian Revolution will, formally 
speaking, bring about in Russia what the February and March Revolu- 
tions [1848] brought about in Western and Central Europe half a 
century ago. At the same time, however—and just because it is a belated 
and straggling fragment of the European revolutions—it is a very 
special type in itself. Russia is stepping onto the revolutionary world- 
stage as the politically most backward country... Precisely and only 
for this reason, contrary to all the generally held views, the Russian 
revolution will have a more pronounced proletarian class-character 
than any previous revolution. It is true that the immediate objectives 
of the present uprising in Russia do not go beyond the limits of a 
bourgeois-democratic constitution, and the final result of the crisis 
(which may, and most probably will, last for years, alternating between 
flood and ebb-tide) may, if anything at all, be no more than a wretched 
constitution. And yet the revolution which is condemned to give birth 
to this political changeling will be a pure proletarian one, unlike any 
before it.’78 


The development of these themes in the period that followed led 
Luxemburg to the strategic conclusion that the Russian proletariat 
should endeavour to take power in order to carry out the tasks of the 
bourgeois revolution. In that sense it led her, as we have argued, to the 
very limits of the theory of stages. But she stopped short at those limits 
with the idea thet, for the moment, the Russian proletariat’s hold on 
political power could be but temporary and would have to give way to 
a period of bourgeois-democratic rule. This conclusion was spelt out 
quite clearly in a short text entitled “Blanquism and Social Democracy’, 
which she wrote in the middle of 1906 and which, it is worth mention- 
ing in passing, was a defence of Lenin and the Bolsheviks against the 
charge of Blanquism levelled by Plekhanov. The point is of interest 
because only two years earlier Luxemburg herself had made the same 
charge,79 and the article in which she did so has served as the basis of 
countless attempts to freeze the differences existing between her and 
Lenin in 1904 into a fixed and timeless antagonism. In any case, for 
present purposes the main interest of the later text lies elsewhere, in its 
treatment of Russia’s revolutionary prospects. 


‘If today the Bolshevik comrades speak of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, they do not give it the old Blanquist meaning ... On the con- 
trary, they have affirmed that the present revolution could end with the 
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proletariat, the wbo of the revolutionary class, laying hold of the state 
machine. The proletariat, as the most revolutionary element, will per- 
haps assume its role as the liquidator of the old order by ‘taking power 
for itself’ in order to oppose the counter-revolution, and to prevent the 
revolution being derailed by a bourgeoisie which is reactionary in its `) 
very nature. No revolution has been consummated otherwise than by 
the dictatorship of a class and all the signs indicate that at the present 
time the proletariat can become this liquidator. Evidently, no Social 
Democrat entertains the illusion that the proletariat can hold on to 
power: if it could, it would implement its class objectives, it would 
realize socialism. Its forces are insufficient for that at the present mo- 
ment, for the proletariat, in the strictest sense of the word, is precisely 
a minority of society in the Russian Empire... the very idea of socialism 
excludes the domination of a minority. Therefore, on the day of the 
proletariat’s political victory over Tsarism, the power which it has 
conquered will be taken back by the majority. To speak concretely: 
after the fall of Tsarism, power will pass into the hands of the most 
revolutionary section of society, the proletariat; for the proletariat will 
seize all the positions and stand guard so long as power is not in the 
hands legally entitled to hold it, in the hands of the new government 
which the Constituent Assembly, as the legislative organ elected by the 
whole population, is alone able to determine. Now it is self-evident 
that it is not the proletariat but the petty-bourgeoisie and the peasantry 
that constitute the majority in society, and that, consequently, in the 
Constituent Assembly it will not be the Social Democrats who form the 
majority but the peasant and petty-bourgeois democrats. We might 
deplore this but we can in no way change it. 


Differences with Trotaky 


The above passage resolves the ambiguities inherent in Luxemburg’s 
tendency simultaneously to characterize the Russian revolution as 
bourgeois and proletarian. It is that tendency, no doubt, which has led 
so many people to assimilate her perspective to Trotsky’s theory of 
permanent revolution. But if she agreed with Trotsky on the question 
of the motive forces of the Russian revolution and in that sense described 
it as proletarian, her own analysis fell short of envisaging the kind of 
telescoping of bourgeois-democratic and socialist objectives which was 
central to his perspective and, for that reason, she described the revolu- 
tion as bourgeois. This difference remained even where Luxemburg 
developed her argument not, as above, exclusively from the relation- 
ship of class forces in Russia, but from the international context of the 
Russian revolution. She did this at some length in her pamphlet on the 
mass strike, written in the autumn of 1906, when she attempted to 
draw together the lessons of the previous year and, in particular, to 
emphasize their significance for the European workers’ movement. In 
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this pamphlet, the parallels between her own position and Trotsky’s 
are indeed striking, emerging most clearly in the following, central 
passage. It too contains the kind of ‘ambiguity’ we have referred to; 
but, read carefully, it does sot speak of the Russian revolution going 
beyond the limits of bourgeois-democratic objectives. 


‘The Russian Revolution has for its next task the abolition of absolu- 
tism and she creation of a modern bourgeois-poriiamentary constitutional state. 
It is exactly the same in form as that which confronted Germany at the 
March Revolution, and France at the Great Revolution at the end of the 
eighteenth century. But the condition, the historical milieu, in which 
these formally analogous revolutions took place are fundamentally 
different from those of present-day Russia. The most decisive differ- 
ence is the circumstance that between those bourgeois revolutions of 
the West and the present bourgeois revolution in the East, the whole 
cycle of capitalist development has run its course. And this develop- 
ment has seized not only the West European countries, but also abso- 
lutist Russia. Large-scale industry with all its consequences—moderm 
class divisions, sharp social contrasts, modern life in large cities and the 
modern proletariat—has become in Russia the prevailing form, that is, 
in social development the decisive form of production. The remarkable, 
contradictory, historical situation results from this that the bourgeois 
revolution, in accordance with its formal tasks will, in the first place, be 
carried out by a modern class-conscious proletariat . . . This contradic- 
tory situation finds expression in the fact that in this formally bourgeois 
revolution, the antagonism of the bourgeois society to absolutism is ` 
governed by the antagonism of the proletariat to bourgeois society, 
that the struggle of the proletariat is directed simultaneously and with 
equal energy against both absolutism and capitalist exploitation, and 
that the programme of the revolutionary struggle concentrates with 
equal emphasis on political freedom, the winning of the sight-bosr day, and a 
buman standard of material existence for the proletariat .. . The mass strike is 
thus shown to be not a specifically Russian product, springing from 
absolutism, but a universal form of the proletarian class struggle result- 
ing from the present stage of capitalist development and class relations 

. The balancing of the account with absolutism appears a trifle in 
comparison with the many new accounts which the revolution itself 
opens up. The present revolution realizes in the particular affairs of 
absolutist Russia the general results of international capitalist develop- 
ment, and appears not so much as the last successor of the old bourgeois 
revolutions as the foreranner of the new series of proletarian revolu- 
tions of the West. The most backward country of all, just because it has 
been so unpardonably late with its bourgeois revolution, shows mays 
and msthods of further class struggle to the proletariat of Germany and the 
most advanced capitalist conntries.’®) 


As is clear, for Luxemburg the Russian revolution was the forerunner 
of the proletarian revolutions of the West only in respect of the forms of 
mass struggle which it had thrown up. In case there be any remaining 
doubt as to what she saw as the goals of this revolution, elsewhere in 


© “The Mess Strike, the Political Party and the Trade Unions’, Waters, op. cit. pp. 
201-3. Emphasis added. 
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the same pamphlet she spoke of the mass strike in Russia as a means of 
‘creating for the proletariat the conditions of the daily political struggle 
and especially of parliamentarism’; anticipated ‘the close of the period 
of revolution and the erection of a bourgeois-parliamentary constitu- | 
tional state’; and argued that ‘in Russia the great step must first be / 
taken from an Oriental despotism to a modern bourgeois legal order’. 
Shortly after writing the pamphlet, she made the same point in a speech 
in Mannheim: ‘Nothing other than a constitutional bourgeois state 
can be created? ® 


The London Congress 


In May 1907, Luxemburg was a delegate to the Fifth Congress of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Party in London, making several contribu- 
tions to the debate which took place there. The content of these con- ` 
tributions differed in no significant respect from the material which has 
already been cited. The first of them was devoted to emphasizing how X. 
much German Social Democracy had to learn from the rich experience 
of the Russian proletariat. The latter, she argued, while leading the 
struggle against absolutism in Russia, was also in the vanguard of the 
international working class. For it had adopted forms of action which 
involved the ‘direct intervention of the broadest proletarian masses’ 
and had begun to develop tactics appropriate to a period of open 
revolutionary struggle. In a future period of class confrontation in 
Germany, the German proletariat would have to build on this experi- 
ence and learn to go beyond the purely parliamentarist tactics which had 
dominated its political development hitherto. In the context of this 
argument, Luxemburg again affirmed that the Russian revolution was 
‘not so much the last act in the series of bourgeois revolutions of the 
19th century as the forerunner of a new series of future proletarian 
revolutions, in which the conscious proletariat and its vanguard, ~ 
Social Democracy, are destined historically to play the leading role’. “ 
In the major part of her second speech, Luxemburg challenged the 
attitude of the Mensheviks to the bourgeois parties and attacked their 
belief that the Russian bourgeoisie could play a revolutionary or leading 
role and that the proletariat should not be so ‘tactless’ as to adopt 
tactics which might frighten the liberals into the arms of reaction. The 
history of Western Europe, she pointed out, showed that the bour-, 
geoisie had long since ceased to be revolutionary, nor could anything 
be expected of Russian liberalism which had already demonstrated its 
‘despairing impotence’ in the face of absolutism. The tactical recipe of 
the Mensheviks led to the renunciation of any independent proletarian 
struggle and of the goals of the revolution itself. The extent to which 
this revolution already expressed the maturing class contradictions of 
capitalism in Russia could not be artificially concealed. Social Demo- 
cracy, Luxemburg said, must not hesitate to hold before the Russian 
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working class the goal ‘of achieving political power in order to carry 
out the tasks of the present revolution’.© 


It is not very surprising that Trotsky, at the same Congress, should 
have expressed his solidarity with these positions. He opened his con- 
tribution to the debate by saying that “The point of view which Com- 
rade Luxemburg has been developing here on behalf of the Polish 
delegation is very close to the point of view which I defended and still 
defend. If you can set up a distinction between us, then this is more a 
matter of individual shades of opinion than one of political direction.’® 
And, indeed, the analysis which Luxemburg had presented was re- 
markably close to his own, in terms both of its treatment of the general 
configuration of class forces and of its recognition that the dynamic of 
‘revolutionary struggle could end by placing the proletariat in power. 
The similarity between their perspectives, moreover, was reinforced by 
a third speech in which Luxemburg dealt with the question of the 
peasantry. As the vanguard of the Russian revolutionary movement, 
she argued, the proletariat must attempt to bring under its influence all 
the popular revolutionary forces, and this meant, in the first place, the 
peasantry. The Mensheviks were wrong to discount it, for it was an 
objectively revolutionary force despite the elements of inconsistency 
and utopianism in its demands. The peasantry might not be able to play 
an independent political role, since it always followed the lead of other, 
more active classes. But ‘In Russia, political leadership of, and influence 
over, the chaotic movement of the peasantry are now the natural 
historical task of the conscious proletariat.’ To renounce this role of 
leadership, Luxemburg concluded, would be the worst form of 
sectarianism. 87 


It is clear, in the face of all this, that Trotsky’s claim was far from being 
an empty one. Yet, there remains, despite it, a distinction between his 
own and Luxemburg’s positions which is more than a mere nuance. 
From the possibility of a proletarian seizure of power in Russia, Trotsky 
alone drew the consequence that the Russian workers could initiate a 
process going beyond the limits of bourgeois society, could inaugurate 
the transition to socialism. Luxemburg did not. In her speeches at the 
London Congress, as elsewhere, she was perfectly clear as to what she 
saw as the objectives and limits of this ‘proletarian’ revolution in 
Russia. That was why she spoke, for example, of the mass strike of the 
Russian workers as ‘a means of class struggle for winning the most 
elementary freedoms of the contemporary class state’.88 That was also 
why she repudiated the accusation that her perspective was unduly 
optimistic: ‘If the working class extends and strengthens its battle 
tactics in accordance with the ever unfolding contradictions and ever 
widening perspectives of the revolution, then it may fall into very 
complicated and difficult positions ... I even think that if the Russian 
working class turns out to be capable of fulfilling its task, that is, if, by 





* Ibid. pp. 383-90. 
s6 Ibid. p. 397. 

*7 Ibid. pp. 432-5. 
8 Ibid. p. 97. 
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its actions, it brings the course of revolutionary events to the extreme 
limit which is allowed by the objective development of sosial relationships, 
then almost inevitably at this boundary a big temporary defeat awaits 
it.”89 It should by now be clear what kind of defeat Luxemburg was 
here referring to: the defeat of having to relinquish political power 
when the utmost limits of the bourgeois revolution in Russia had been 
reached. 


wi 


We do not know through what process of reflection Luxemburg, in- 
carcerated, ceased in 1917 to regard these limits as impassable. Suffice 
it to say that while, in April of that year, she was still writing that the 
revolutionary action of the Russian proletariat would again put ‘the - 
programme of 1905 on the agenda: democratic republic, eight-hour 
day, expropriation of the large landed proprietors’;* by May, she was 
beginning to talk of the possibility that the Russian revolution might > 
be ‘a first proletarian revolution of frassitios, world-historical in signi- 
ficance and destined to react on the totality of capitalist countries’. 
When the October Revolution occurred she still feared that the pro- 
letarian dictatorship in Russia might go down to defeat. But, as she ex- 
plained in a letter to Luise Kautsky in November, this was because of 
the lack of revolutionary support from the West and ‘not because 
statistics show the economic development of Russia to be too back- 
ward, as your clever husband has worked out’. Luxemburg’s 
critical assessment of the Bolshevik Revolution, penned in the autumn 
of 1918, was framed by this changed perspective. She began with an 
unambiguous rejection of ‘the doctrinaire theory . . . according to 
which Russia, as an economically backward and predominantly agrarian 
land, was supposed not to be ripe for social revolution and proletarian. 
dictatorship, [and] which regards only a besrgeois revolution as feasible, 
in Russia... This doctrine . . . follows from the original “Marxist” 
discovery that the socialist revolution is a national and, so to speak, a 
domestic affair in each modern country taken by itself.’ She went on to 
stress what she saw as the essential merit of the Bolsheviks: that they 
‘set as the aim of this seizure of power a complete, far-reaching revolu- 
tlonary programme: not the safeguarding of bourgeois democracy, but 
a dictatorship of the proletariat for the purpose of realizing socialism: 
Thereby they won for themselves the imperishable historic distinction 
of having for the first time proclaimed the final alm of socialism as the 
direct programme of practical politics.’ She ended on a note of sober 
internationalism: ‘In Russia the problem could only be posed. It could 
not be solved in Russia.’ Released from an imprisoning orthodoxy, 
Luxemburg’s thought, like that of Lenin, had converged finally with 
the ideas of Leon Trotsky. 


® Ibid. p. 436. Emphasis added, 

9 La révolution en Russe’, R. Luxemburg, Osxsres II: Écrits pelitiqnes 1917-1918, 
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Jean Gardiner 


Women s Domestic Labour 


~ 


This contribution to current debates about the political economy of housework 
has two specific objectives.! Firstly, it presents a critique of Wally Seccombe’s 
article in NLR 83, “The Housewife and her Labour under Capitalism’. Secondly, 
Mt looks at two questions currently under discussion amongst Marxist feminists 
concerning women’s domestic labour. Why have housework and childcare, in 
modern industrial capitalist societies such as Britain, continued to such a great 
extent to be the responsibility of women and organized on a private family 
basis? What are the pressures working for or against fundamental change in 
the economic role of women within the family in the current phase of British 
capitalism ? Since Seccombe does not himself attempt to answer these questions, 
-it may not be immediately obvious why they should be linked to a critique of his 
article. However, it is his failure to relate the theory of women’s domestic 
labour to questions such as these, which are of key political importance to 
socialists in the women’s movement, that forms the basis of this critique— 
rather than the existence of internal inconsistencies or obscurity in his arguments 
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themselves. I shall begin by summarizing and criticizing the core of 
Seccombe’s article, which concerns the role of women’s domestic labour 
in value creation. There will then follow a more general examination of 
Seccombe’s political and theoretical framework, which is counterposed 
to the approach of socialist feminists. This will lead into discussion of ` 
why women’s domestic labour has retained such importance in the 
reproduction and maintenance of the labour force. In conclusion, I shall 
look at the possible pressures currently working for or against change 
in the role of domestic labour. 


u~ 


Domestic Labour and Value Creation 


One aspect of Seccombe’s article that is to be welcomed is that it 
reflects a growing recognition by Marxists outside the women’s 
liberation movement of the need to consider the productive aspect of - 
women’s role in the family and the economic and not just ideological 
function of the proletarian family in capitalist society. From this 
recognition Seccombe goes on to ask what role domestic labour playsin > 
the creation of value and to see how this is linked to the general 


mystification of the wage system. 


Firstly, in discussing how the wage form obscures domestic labour’s 
relation to capital, Seccombe concentrates on showing how this is one 
aspect, not previously discussed by Marxists, of the more general way, 
elucidated by Marx, in which the wage form obscures the relation of 
labour to capital. For Marx argued that whilst the wage appeared to 
pay for the labour actually performed by the worker, in fact it paid 
only for the labour going to the reproduction and maintenance of the 
labourer, Le. for labour power and not for labour. This left the labourer 
performing part of his labour unpaid, which was the source of surplus 
value. Seccombe goes on from this to argue that a part of the wage 
specifically reflects the value created by the housewife’s domestic labour } 
in reproducing and maintaining the worker (and his ‘substitutes’ in the 
next generation), This is the part of the wage that goes to maintaining 
and reproducing the housewife (and her ‘substitutes’). 


This approach is based on what Seccombe refers to as ‘a consistent 
application of the labour theory of value to the reproduction of labour 
power itself—namely, that all labour produces value when it produces 
any part of a commodity that achieves equivalence in the market plece 
with other commodities’. The argument runs through a number of 
stages. Firstly, because commodities bought with the male worker’s 


1 Published contributions to these debates include Margaret Benstoa, “The Political 
Economy of Women’s Libemtion’, Monthly Rewiex September 1969 (reprinted in 
Voices from Women s Liberation, ed. L. B. Tanner); Peggy Morton, ‘Women’s Work is 
Never Done’, Lewiathes May 1970; Sheila Rowbotham, Women’s Consciousness, Maw s 
World, London 1970; John Harrison, ‘Political Economy of Housework’, Balletin of _ 
the Conference of Socialist Ecomomeists Spring 1974; Wally Seccombe, ‘The Housewife and M 
Her Labour under Capitalism’, New Left Rewaw 83. 

Tho present article is a slightly rewritten version of a paper presented to the Weme 
and Socialism Conference held in Birmingham on 21-2 September 1974. The ideas 
expreseed in the paper, although written by an individual, are to £ very great extent 
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wage are not in a finally consumable form and housework is necessary 
to convert the commodities into regenerated labour power, this labour 
performed by the housewife is one part of the total labour embodied in 
the worker, the other part being the labour embodied in commodities 
bought with the wage. This point is straightforward and uncontro- 
versial, once one accepts that domestic labour is a necessary component 
of the labour required to maintain and reproduce labour power. The 
problem arises when we go on from here to ask what the connection is 
between domestic labour performed and the value of labour power; and 
whether and how it is possible to measure the contribution of domestic 
labour in value terms. 


Seccombe’s opinion is that the necessary labour of the housewife is 
realized, when labour power is sold, as a part of its value. In doing this 
he draws an analogy between petty commodity production and domes- 
tic labour. Petty commodity production is the ‘form of production 
where individuals work separately and independently in a self-employed 
capacity to produce different goods and services for exchange through 
the market. He gives the example ofa shoemaker anda tailor. This form 
of production has in common with domestic labour that it is individual 
and privatized. 


Marx, in expounding the labour theory of value in Volume I of Capital, 
first applied it in fact to pre-capitalist petty commodity production. He 
argued that under this form of production, although it is not socialized, 
the terms on which commodities are exchanged will be determined by 
the different amounts of labour embodied in them. I do not wish here 
to enter into the question of to what extent the labour theory of value 
does operate under petty commodity production, but first to note that 
the assumption on which its operation is based is that labour is mobile 
between different occupations. For the argument goes as follows. If the 
shoemaker were not rewarded equally for his labour as the tailor, he 
would pack up his business and go into tailoring, or at least persuade 
his sons to do that. 


It seems misleading to apply this same analysis to housework where 
women do not, in any straightforward sense, have the option of 
moving to another occupation. Women are tied through marriage to 
housework and housework is therefore not comparable to other 
occupations. Therefore, there appears to be no mechanism for the 
terms of the sale of labour power to be determined by the domestic 
labour performed in its maintenance and reproduction. 


Seccombe then goes on to argue that although the labour theory of 
value can be applied to domestic labour, the law of value does not 
operate upon it. By this he means that only labour working directly for 
capital, i.e. wage labour but not domestic labour, is subject to the 
pressure for constantly improved productivity because of the competi- 
tion operating between capitalists. This explains the technological 
backwardness and privatization of housework. 


What Seccombe really means when he says thet the value that the house- 
wife creates is realized as one part of the value labour power achieves 
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as 2 commodity when it is sold, becomes clearer in the following sec- 
tion, when he talks about the wage transaction. Here the wage is seen 
to be divided into two parts, one part (Part A) sustaining the wage 
labourer (and his ‘substitutes’) and one part (Part B) sustaining the 
domestic labourer (and her ‘substitutes’). Moreover, ‘the value of B is > 
equivalent to the value domestic labour creates’. Thus, in saying that” 
the housewife creates value which is realized as part of the value of 
labour power, Seccombe is actually arguing that the part of the hus- 
band’s wage packet going to the wife (and her ‘substitutes’) provides a 
measure of the domestic labour performed by her in reproducing the 
man’s labour power. What he has done here is to jump from an analysis 
of petty commodity production, where the producer receives from the 
sale of commodities the equivalent of labour performed, to capitalist 
production and the wage transaction. But whilst he argues that the 
wage labourer does not receive back the full value he creates, merely the - 
"value of his labour power, he presents the value created by the domestic 
labourer as actually determined by the value she receives from her 
husband’s wage packet. Thus the mystification of the wage form which ò 
Seccombe exposes and rejects in the case of wage labour is then applied 
unquestioningly to domestic labour. 


In support of this argument, Seccombe quotes Marx on unproductive 
workers rendering a personal service (such as cooks, scamstresses, 
etc): “This does not prevent the value of the services of these unpro- 
ductive labourers being determined in the same (or analogous) way as 
that of the productive labourers: that is, by the production costs in- 
volved in maintaining or producing them.’ Here Marx, in referring to 
‘the value of the services’ of unproductive and productive labourers, 
cannot mean the value created by this labour (as Seccombe obviously 
understands him to mean). He must mean the value of their labour 
power. Otherwise he would be contradicting his own theory of the | 
role of productive labour in the creation of value. 


If the value housewives create is in fact equal to the value they receive 
from their husbands’ wage packets, capital neither gains-nor loses, in 
terms of surplus value, from domestic labour. According to the 
analysis, therefore, there are no apparent economic reasons why 
capital would wish to retain domestic labour. Seccombe does not in fact 
raise this question, but instead takes the existence of domestic labour- 
under capitalism as a given. It is, of course, the case that the law of ~ 
value (see above) does not operate directly on domestic labour. Once a 
woman is a full-time housewife, capital is in no way concerned about 
the productivity of her labour. However, the question of whether or 
not women are fulltime housewives or full or part-time wage workers 
is clearly of interest to capital and subject to the requirements of 
capitalist accumulation ruling at a particular time. Although Seccombe 
recognizes that there is nothing inherent in housework and childcare 
that should prevent it from being socialized, he offers only a circular ` 
argument to explain its privatization. Because it has not been socialized 
it remains privatized: ‘Precisely because there exists no continual 
impetus to reorganize domestic labour to improve its efficiency, it is 
the one labour process which has not been socialized, though there is 
nothing inherent in the work itself that would prevent it from being so.’ 
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Another reason why Seccombe’s theoretical approach is misleading is 
that it fails to show how the role of domestic labour may become more 
significant from the point of view of capital in a crisis. In fact, there is a 
striking gap between his discussion of labour value and his political 
conclusions, which recognize how in a time of crisis (such as the present) 
housewives bear the major burden of working-class loss of real income 
and are forced to work harder in the home to stretch the reduced wages 
coming in. Yet the implications of his theoretical analysis are that a 
reduction in wages going to the wife would reflect a reduction in the 
value created by her domestic labour, which seems either a meaningless 
of an incorrect conclusion. 


A final implication of Seccombe’s analysis is that the economic relation- 
ship between husband and wife is one of equal exchange; that the value 
of the wife’s services is equal to the value she receives from her 
husband’s wage packet. This fails to recognize in any way the effects of 
the wife’s economic dependence on her husband and the power 
relations within the family. If housewives are bound by marriage con- 
tract and by many ideological pressures to performing services for their 
husbands; if within marriage they are economically dependent on their 
husbands’ wages and outside marriage in an inferior bargaining posi- 
tion within the labour market; what then is the mechanism by which 
equal exchange between husbands and wives can be established ? 


Political Implications 


At this point it seems appropriate to look specifically at general aspects 
of Seccombe’s theory which can be criticized from the viewpoint of 
socialist feminists. There are three criticisms that can be made, all of 
which have already been touched on in the previous section. 


The first point is Seccombe’s failure to recognize sexism in the relations 
between working-class men and women. He does refer to the economic 
dependence of the housewife on her husband and the authority it gives 
the man, as well as to the private nature of the division of the wage 
between husband and wife. However, he does not go on to discuss the 
resultant power relations within the family, but rather draws the con- 
clusion that housewives’ consciousness of class oppression and ability 
to join in the struggle against it will be limited. For he argues that the 
housewife’s atomization and lack of any direct relation with capital 
will cause her to see her husband as the oppressor instead of capital: 
‘She rebels as an isolated individual to the immediate detriment of her 
husband and children and her actions do not contest the relations of 
capital directly.’ Not only does this provide a highly debatable general- 
ized picture of working-class women’s consciousness, since it ignores 
all the factors leading women to identify with the class position of their 
husbands; it also implies that women’s awareness of sexism is more a 
product of their isolation and political backwardness than a perception 
of the oppressive relationships which they expe 


The second criticism that can be made relates to the way Seccombe 


situates his own theory and political conclusions in relation to ortho- 
dox Marxism, As already pointed out, Seccombe argues that the way in 
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which the wage form obscures domestic labour’s relation to capital is 
one aspect of the general way in which, as Marx showed, the wage 
form obscures the relation of labour to capital. Thus he emphasizes the 
need to integrate domestic labour into Marx’s theory rather than asking 
whether a more radical reappraisal of Marx’s theory is necessary in the » 
light of feminist critiques. Moreover, his characterization of his own 
theory is highly misleading, since in arguing thet domestic labour 
creates value he is adopting e definition of value that seems rather non- 
orthodox from a Marxist point of view. As far as his political conclu- 
sions ate concerned, it is clear that what concerns him is whether house- 
wives can make a ‘contribution to the advancement of the class struggle’, 
and not how working-class women can find ways of collectively 
struggling against their specific class and sex oppression, or how the 
male proletariat can learn from women’s struggles. It is disturbing that 
some of the content of socialist feminist debate can be so easily re-~ 
absorbed into pre-feminist political perspectives. 


The third criticiam concerns Seccombe’s general lack E E T 
spective in discussing the family and women’s domestic labour in 
capitalism. He does discuss how the development from feudalism to 
capitalism brought about fundamental changes; but for the period 
since then he offers only a static picture (except for recognizing in 
passing the continued erosion of the family’s ‘vitality and autonomy’ 
under capitalism, through the transfer to the state of major respon- 
sibility for education). He does refer to the updating of domestic 
technology through purchase of labour-saving devices, but regards 
this as irrelevant to the organization of labour in the home. In reality, 
many changes have occurred since the rise of capitalism affecting the 
role of women’s domestic labour: e.g. changes in women’s paid em- 
ployment, decline in family size and infant mortality, inprovements in 
housing, the development of the welfare state, mass production nA 
consumer products like prepared food and clothiog. Furthermore, 

we are to have any notion of how the current feminist movement relates 
to tendencies in capitalism and of how to direct our struggles, it is 
essential for us to understand how past changes in the role of women 
in the family have occurred, and to recognize that the current situation 
is by no means a static one. 


Why has Domestic Labour been Maintained ? L 


The character of domestic labour under capitalism has two important 

aspects. Firstly, a historical prerequisite of the capitalist mode of pro- 

duction was that the domestic family economy of workers ceased to 

be self-sufficient and self-reproducing. The capitalist mode of produc- 

tion could only develop once the mass of producers had been deprived of 
independent means of subsistence end were thus dependent on selling 

their labour power for a wage. Thus domestic labour lost its indepen- 
dent economic basis. But dependence on wages has never meant that 
workers’ needs are in fact all satisfied through the purchase of com- 

modities. Thus the second aspect of women’s domestic labour is that at 

all stages of capitalist development it has played an essential although 

changing role in meeting workers’ needs. 
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Therefore, capitalism developed out of feudalism through workers 
becoming dependent on the wage system, but has never provided 
totally for workers’ needs through commodity production, instead 
retaining domestic labour to carry out an important part of the repro- 
duction and maintenance of labour power. There are three possible 
reasons why this should be the case. 1. It may be more profitable in a 
strict economic sense from the point of view either of capital as a whole 
or of dominant sections of capital. z2. The socialization of all services 
currently performed in the home might so alter the nature of those 
services that they would cease to meet certain needs, especially emo- 
tional needs. 3. Any further erosion of domestic labour might under- 
mine ideological aspects of the family (e.g. authoritarianism, sexism, 
individualism) which are important in maintaining working-class 
acceptance of capitalism. I shall look at each of these possible reasons in 
turn. 


Economic Factors 

A sumber of economic factors need to be taken into account in con- 
sidering whether it might or might not be profitable from the point of 
view of capital for housework and childcare to be socialized. These can 
be broadly summarized within the following three categories of prob- 
lems facing capitalists: 1. the overall level of wages that capitalists have 
to pay workers; z. the availability of a labour force that is adequate both 
quantitatively and qualitatively; 3. the expansion of machen for 
capitalist commodities. 


First let us look at the problem of wages or the value of labour power. 
Marx wrote that ‘the value of lebour power is determined, as in the 
case of every other commodity, by the labour time necessary for the 
production and consequently also the reproduction of this special 
article’? Seccombe interprets this as meaning that the value of labour 
power includes the value of labour performed by the housewife. 
However, it in fact seems clear that Marx was confining his analysis of 
consumption in the working-class family to consumption of com- 
modities. This is because his was an analysis of a pure capitalist mode of 
production, in which the only productive relations were those of wage 
labour working for capital. Thus I shall take the value of labour power 
to refer to the value of commodities purchased by the wage and con- 
sumed by the worker’s family. This gives us a definition of necessary 
labour or value as that portion of labour performed in commodity 
production which goes to workers’ consumption via wages, and a 
definition of surplus labour or value as that portion of labour performed 
in commodity production which is unpaid and goes to profits for 
capitalist accumulation or consumption. 


This implies that necessary labour is not synonymous with the labour 
embodied in the reproduction and maintenance of labour power once 
one takes account of domestic labour. To put the argument in a different 
way, the overall standard of living of workers is not determined just by 
the wage bargain between capital and labour, as it appears to be in 
Marx’s analysis, but also by the contribution of domestic labour. Like- 


2 Karl Marx, Capital Vol. I, Moscow 1961, p. 170. 
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wise the role of the state through taxation and social spending needs to 
be taken into account. 


What this approach implies is that the value of labour power is not. 
determined in any straightforward sense by the historically determined ” 
subsistence level of the working class. If one accepts that there is, at 
any given time, a historically determined subsistence level, this level 
can be achieved by varying the contributions to it of commodities , 
purchased out of wages on the one hand and domestic labour performed 
by housewives on the other. Thus, at a given level of subsistence and 
a given level of technology, necessary labour may in fact be a variable. 


This approach clearly has implications also for the determination of 
the rate of surplus value. In Marx’s analysis of capital the rate of surplus 
value was determined by the dual struggle between wage labour and ` 
capital: 1. the labour extracted from workers in the capitalist production 
process; 2. the wage bargain between wage labour and capital. In fact, 
because of the role of domestic labour, the variability of the price level 
and the intervention of the state via taxation and social spending, the 
struggle over the surplus is also conducted at other levels, no less im- 
portant from a capitalist viewpoint although considerably less organized 
from the point of view of labour. The contribution which domestic 
labour makes to surplus value is one of keeping down necessary labour 
to a level that is lower than the actual subsistence level of the working 
class. For example, it could be argued that it is cheaper for capital to 
pay a male worker a wage sufficient to maintain, at least partially, a wife 
who prepares meals for him, than to pay him a wage on which he 
could afford to eat regularly at restaurants. This seems intuitively to be 
the case, although it appears to conflict with the argument that if 
housework were socialized the resulting savings in labour time 
should substantially cheapen the process. The important point here is- 
that the savings in labour time are only one aspect of socialization. The 
other is that work which as housework is not paid for as such (the 
wife’s remuneration out of her husband’s wage packet often being kept 
to a minimum, because it is not seen as hers by right) becomes wage 
work, commanding payment in accordance with what is generally 
expected in the labour market. 


Thus very great savings in labour time are probably necessary for th/, 
socialization of housework not to entail rises in the value of labour 
power. (This does not, of course, imply that socialization would never 
occur if it did entail rises in the value of labour power, since there are 
a number of other factors discussed below which may influence this). 
It may, in fact, be the case that many of the services which have remained 
domestic tasks are actually not subject to major savings in labour 
time. For example, adequate socialized pre-school childcare requires a 
minimum of one adult to five children, without taking account of 
administrative and ancillary workers. If one compares this with the 
average family with its 2} children to one woman, one gets a rough 
estimate of no more than a 50 per cent saving of labour. 


Thus in terms simply of the overall level of wages, there appear to be 
pressures working against the socialization of housework end child- 
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care from a capitalist viewpoint. However, the remaining two types of 
economic factor suggested above as relevant would seem to push in the 
opposite direction. The first of these is the availability of an adequate 
labour force. Pressure for socialization of housework and childcare 
might spring from a recognition by capital thet it will be unable to re- 
cruit sufficient women workers without taking responsibility, directly or 
through the state, for performing some of the tasks previously carried 
out by women in their families. A rather different aspect of this prob- 
lem is that socialization of childcare might also arise for educational 
reasons, ie. from pressure to influence the quality of the labour force 
in the next generation. 


The third related economic factor concerns adequate markets for 
capitalist production. Production of commodities for workers’ con- 
sumption is clearly one important area of capitalist expanaion. Capital- 
ists are not always preoccupied with the need to hold down wages, ` 
since at certain periods rising wages can act as a stimulus to capitalist 
accumulation as a whole. During such a phase of capitalist develop- 
ment, therefore, socialization of housework might occur in response to 
capital’s search for new areas of expansion. This clearly happened for 
example, in the fifties and sixties in Britain with the expansion of con- 
venience foods. 


If we now attempt to put together the different economic arguments 
related to socialization of housework, two different possible inter- 
pretations emerge. On the one hand, there may be conflicting pressures 
on capital as a whole, so that different pressures will dominate at differ- 
ent phases of capitalist development (i.e. depending on whether there is 
economic crisis and stagnation or expansion and rising productivity 
and employment). On the other hand, there may be conflicting pres- 
sures amongst capitalists, e.g. between those who require an expanding 
female labour force or whose profitability is related to sales of consump- 
tion goods to workers and those whose major concern is to hold down 
wages. (This may or may not reflect a genuine conflict of interests 
amongst capitalists; it may merely be perceived as a conflict by indi- 
vidual capitalists who are incapable of recognizing the long-term 
interests of capital as a whole.) However, it is important to stress that 
the two interpretations are not mutually exclusive, as I shall discuss 
mort fully below. 


Thus one can find economic arguments both to explain the retention of 
domestic labour under capitalism and to suggest the possibility of 
changes in its role in connection with subsequent developments in 
capitalism. I shall now turn briefly to the other two sets of reasons put 
forward as possible explanations why domestic labour has retained its 
importance. 


Psychological Factors 

The first of these concerns the nature of the services provided by 
domestic labour and the impossibility of producing genuine substi- 
tutes in the form of commodities. This also raises the question of the 
way male workers specifically benefit from women’s role in the home. 
For an important component of the use values produced by women in 
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the family is the direct personal relationships within the family on 
which they are based. It is arguable that the emotional content of many 
of the tasks a wife performs for her husband is as important to him as 
their practical purpose. Thus a man who was deprived of his wife’s 
services, while being provided with additional wages sufficient toà. 
purchase commodity substitutes, might feel immeasurably worse off 
and indeed highly discontented. This is not to say that the family 
currently satisfies all of men’s emotional needs, but rather that there 
are very few ways in which these needs can be satisfied outside it in 
capitalist society. Certainly our image of what socialism would be 
like does not eliminate domestic work, but rather poses it as a co- 
operatively shered activity rather than the sole responsibility of women. 


Ideological Factors 

The other possible explanation concerns the ideological role of the 
family. It is possible that eny further erosion of domestic labour might 
undermine the notion of the independent family, responsible for its 
own survival and competing with other families towards that end. It is. 
also possible that socialization of pre-school childcare might seduce 
competitiveness, individualism and passive acceptance of authoritarian- 
ism. In addition, eliminating domestic labour farther might undermine 
male domination, sexual divisions within the working class and 
women’s passivity, all of which contribute to the political stability of 
capitalist society. However, changes in ideology occur in a highly 
complex way and certainly not just in response to changes in produc- 
tion. The whole area of ideology needs far more consideration than I 
can give it here. 


Conflicting Economic Pressures 


As was pointed out above, different economic pressures will be 
operating in different phases of capitalist development, and these will_ 
influence whether housework and childcare remain domestic or becomé 
socialized. This can be illustrated in the following wry. In a situation of 
economic stagnation like the current one in Britain, when the overall 
rate of investment and economic growth is very low, the state will 
attempt to hold down wages and workers’ consumption as a whole and 
to encourage investment and exports by giving profit incentives to 
business. This will have the following implications with respect to the 
socialization of housework and childcare. ; 
1. The state will be attempting to minimize the level of its social spend- 
ing, redirecting resources as much as possible out of workers’ con- 
sumption into industrial investment. Therefore, it is unlikely that the 
state will expand childcare facilities or other substitutes for domestic 
labour. 

2. Although capitalists producing workers’ consumption commodities 
will be attempting to maintain their markets, capitalists generally will 
be trying to hold down wages. The overall effect of this will be to 
reduce the profitability of the capitalists producing for workers’ con-} 
sumption and possibly to redirect capital into areas where state inter- 
vention or other factors are raising profitability, e.g. exports. Because of 
this, it is unlikely that capital will be attracted during such a period into 
production for workers’ consumption, including capitalistic socializa- 
tlon of housework or childcare. 
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3. Commodity production which represents a direct substitution for 
domestic labour, like convenience foods, may be an area of workers’ 
consumption which is especially subject to decline in a period of crisis, 
because there will be pressure on housewives to substitute their own 
labour for commodities in order to stretch the wage further. It is 
interesting to note, for example, that in 1971, a year of very high un- 
employment and acceleration in the rise of food prices, convenience 
food sales fell by 5 per cent whilst seasonal food sales rose by 4 per 
cent, a dual reversal of long-term trends up to that point. 

4. Although in a period of stagnation there may be individual areas of 
shortage of female labour (e.g. nurses), setting up pressures on iadi- 
vidual employers to provide créches or other facilities, overall shortage 
of labour is unlikely to be a major problem because of the relatively 
high level of unemployment. 


If we now turn to a situation of economic growth, with a high rate of 
investment and rapid rise in output per head accompanied by a strong 
balance of payments, there would be more likelihood of farther 
socialization taking place. 

1. It would be possible for both workers’ consumption of commodities 
and state social spending to rise without reducing profitability. 

2. Capital would be attracted into new areas of production for workers’ 
consumption which rising wages would make profitable. 

3. Rising wages might be a prerequisite of rapid growth, if it was 
necessary to win acceptance by the workers of new techniques and new 
ways of organizing labour on which growth might be dependent 
(e.g. shift work). 

4. Likewise, if capital required more women to do full-time work or 
shift work or simply needed larger numbers of women workers, 
socialized childcare might be a prerequisite. ` 


Conclusion 


I have argued that Seccombe’s theoretical approach to women’s domes- 
tic labour can be criticized in the following major ways. His view that 
it is consistent with Marx’s value theory to say that domestic labour 
creates value which is equivalent to the amount of the male worker’s 
wage going to reproduce and maintain the domestic labourer is based 
on an incorrect analogy with petty commodity production. His theory 
of domestic labour is ahistorical, since it does not in any way confront 
the question of how the role of domestic labour has been modified 
since the rise of capitalism, or why it has been retained in the form that 
it has under capitalism. The theory implies an equal exchange between 
the wage-working husband and the housewife, obscuring both the ` 
unequal power position within the family which derives from the 
economic dependence of the wife and the non-equivalence of what 
actually gets exchanged i.e. personal services on the part of the wife for 
money commodities on the part of the husband. The theory also leads 
to empirically ridiculous conclusions, e.g. that the less a wife receives 
from her husband’s wage packet the less she contributes to the creation 
of value. Finally, Seccombe’s theoretical approach denies any validity 





3 Figures are taken from the National Food Survey. 
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in their own right to the kind of questions being mised by the feminist 
movement and is based instead on concern over whether housewives 
can make a ‘contribution to the class struggle’. 


In attempting to pose an alternative approach to the role of domestir- 
labour, I have argued that domestic labour does not create value, on 
the definition of value which Marx adopted, but does nonetheless con- 
tribute to surplus value by keeping down necessary labour, or the value 
of labour power, to a level that is lower than the actual subsistence 
level of the working class. This being the case, at a time of economic 
crisis such as the present, when a major requirement for capital is to 
hold down the level of wages, domestic labour performs a vital econ 
omic fanction and further socialization of housework or childcare 

* would be detrimental from a capitalist point of view. However, other 
pressures (e.g. the need for women wage workers or the need to expand 
markets for workers’ consumption) might lead to further socialization 
of housework and childcare in a period of capitalist expansion. What I 
have not dealt with here are ways in which political campaigns deriving 
from the women’s movement and labour movement could influence 
what might actually happen. But I hope that the analysis contributes 
to providing a framework within which debates about political strategy 
can be placed. 
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< ‘The Housewife and her Labour 
under Capitalism’ —a Critique 


~~ 


The political significance of Wally Seccombe’s analysis of domestic labour’s 
relation to capital lies in his attempt to show the material basis for the strategic 
unity of the struggle to liberate women and the struggle for proletarian revolu- 
Son." Against those who view the family solely as an ideological institution of 
capitalist society, he argues that the labour performed within the family is an 
essential component of the material process of reproduction of capital. He is not 
the only author who has argued this point in recent years, but what singles out 
his attempt is that the thesis is spelt out rigorously and in some detail. However, 
Seccombe’s concern to demonstrate the importance of housework for capitalism 
leads him, as we shall argue, into a contradictory position of asserting that house- 
work produces value while at the same time being outside the rule of the law of 
value. Arguing that ‘sex relations and family relations have become capitalist 
relations in the bourgeois epoch’,* he fails to understand the contradictory 
nature of female labour under capitalism and thus cannot identify the forces, 
both objective and subjective, that will drive housework out of history and 
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liberate women. What we argue in the following pages is that the cen- 
tral feature of women’s position under capitalism is not their role 
simply as domestic workers, but rather the fact that they are both 
domestic and wage labourers. It is this dual and contradictory role that 
imparts a specific dynamic to their situation. Without this contradic, 
tion, their position, however oppressive, would be essentially un- 
problematic. Further, we shall argue that while domestic labour is a 
necessary condition of reproduction of labour power, it does not 
contribute to its value or realize its own value when that commodity is 
sold on the market, because it is not in the Marxist sense socially 
necessary labour. The consequences of this fact are by no means 
academic for proletarian women living in a society dominated by the 
law of value. 


Women and Production ) 


Seccombe, like Benston® and Dalla Costat before him, takes as his 
starting point the materialist premise that sexual subordination mete, 
from the sexual division of labour, which under capitalism takes the 
extreme form of separation of the general economic process into a 
domestic and an industrial unit. All these three writers, at least for the 
purpose of their immediate analysis, assume that women and house- 
wives are synonymous.’ Seccombe writes: ‘With the advent of in- 
dustrial capitalism, the general labour process was split into two 
discrete units: a domestic and an industrial unit . . . This split in the 
labour process had produced a split in the labour force roughly along 
sexual lines—women into the domestic unit, men into industry.’ Of 
course, as a first step in the development of a theory of women’s 
oppression, the identification of women and domestic labour is entirely 
valid: women’s actual or anticipated domestic position is the main axis 
of their social determination. On the other hand, while Seccombe, like 
Benston and Dalla Costa, is aware of the importance of female 
labour for any politics of women’s liberation, he too is unable to relate 
the two forms of women’s labour in any coherent fashion.” Yet the 
coexistence of these two forms of female labour, actualized or only 
latent, is the historical contribution—however fundamentally limited— 
that capitalism hes made towards women’s liberation. The rift between 
L 
1 Wally Seccombe, “The housewife and her labour under capitalism’, NLR 83. q 
2 Ibid. note 7, p. 5. 
* Margaret Benston, “The political economy of women’s liberation’, Monthly Rewer, 


September 1 

t Marlaroea dalla Costa, Thy Pawer af Women and the Subversion of the Commemnity, 
Falling Wall Press, Bristol 1972. 

3 For Benston, women are ‘that group of people who are responsible for the pro- 
duction oë aimole usd wilaeb in thie g-Hivitins bast ated with tha horns ad Amii’, 
Dalla Costa equally focusses on ‘the housewife as the central figure in the female role, 
We asume all women are housewives and even those who work outside the home 
continue to be housewives,’ > 
$ Seccombe, op. cit. p. 6. 

7 The only gesture at this is found in his concluding peragrapha, where a section of 
women quite extomneous to his previocs discussion, Le, women workers, after 
winning thelr spurs in the struggle for equality within the unions, proceed to ‘inject 
radical women’s consclousness back into the population of women who remain. 
exclusively housewives’, Seccombe, op. cit. p. 24. 
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the domestic and industrial units of production is closed in the life of 
those proletarian women who become also wage labourers. The role 
they perform in conditions of legal-economic dependence as domestic 
labourers has followed women into industry, reproducing the sexual 
division of labour on the larger termin of socialized production, de- 
pressing their wages to a norm well below that of male labour, con- 
centrating them within a narrow occupational range generally at the 
bottom of the job hierarchy and making them an easy prey for trade- 
union opportunism. Engels’ optimism regarding the fate of the bour- 
geois family in the working class turned out to be premature: 2 whole 
historical epoch has separated the entry of women into production 
from the social organization of housework. 


On the other hand, as Seccombe describes so well, the generalization of 
commodity production has turned the domestic unit into an oppressive 
backwater and the labour performed within it has become de-realized 
from the point of view not only of the capitalist but also of the domestic 
labourer herself: ‘the position of the domestic labourer relative to all 
but the lowest sectors of the proletariat has deteriorated’. But while 
arguing convincingly against Dalla Costa that ‘the effect of privatization 
of domestic labour’s relation to capital and its removal from the arena of 
surplus appropriation is that the law of value does not govern domestic 
labour,’ Seccombe in fact makes only a limited advance over her 
theory because, among other things, he fails to consider the contradic- 
tory consequences of this separation or the effects it has on the con- 
sciousness of women. The nature of housework’s relation to capitalism, 
coupled with the latter’s demand for female wage labour, makes the 
position of women much more explosive than Seccombe realizes within 
the terms of his analysis. He is, therefore, not really able to show how, 
far from being able to find a peaceful solution to the problem of 
women’s oppression, the growth and maturation of the capitalist 
system in reality only exacerbates it. The birth of the women’s liberation 
movement in the sixties and the growing radicalization of female 
industrial workers around this question in recent years show the 
extent to which the unprecedented development of productive forces 
since the end of the Second World War has only helped to produce an 
unprecedented revolt by sections of women against their oppression. In 
order to understand the force and significance of this radicalization of 
women, it is necessary first of all to re-evaluate the basis of Seccombe’s 
analysis—his characterization of housework as value-creating labour— 
and to examine in a more systematic fashion the indirect but powerful 
effects which the law of value has on domestic labour. 





§ Ibid. p. 18. 

* Ibid. p. 8. 

10 Industrial struggles in which women workers have played a role of special signi- 
ficance have, in Britain alone in the pest couple of years, incinded those at Fakenham, 
Loces-Bomley, Branheme, Admiralty House, Salford Electrical Instruments (on 
two occeslons), H. K. Porter, Hawker Siddeley, Maclaren Controls, Armstrong 
Patents, BOAC Air Terminal, Typhoo, Imperial Typewriters,- Kenilworth Com- 
ponents, Dorothy Gray, Wingrove and Rogers, John Brown, Persoona, Vauxhall, 
Standard Telephone and Cables, Hoover Motora and Associated Automation (ses 
Red Male 45, 49; Red Weekly 7, 9, 11, 12, 27, $2, $8, 48, $9, 60, 63, 65, 71-4, 76-9, etc.) 
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Does Housework Create Value ? 


Seccombe’s central thesis is that housework under capitalism exhibits a 
dual nature: on the one hand, it has no direct relation to capital, pro- 
duces no surplus value and is therefore not governed by the law of 
value; on the other hand, it does create value, because it creates in part' 
the commodity labour power which, when exchanged on the market 
for the wage, realizes the value created by the housewife’s labour also. 
Seccombe develops his argument in four stages. Firstly, the housewife’s 
labour is a necessary labour, given that ‘the commodities which the 
wage purchases are not themselves in a finally consumable form at the 
point of purchase. An additional labour—namely housework—is neces- 
sary in order to convert these commodities into regenerated labour.’ 
Secondly, in the course of this the housewife creates value, because ‘all 
labour produces value when it produces any part of a commodity that , 
achieves equivalence in the marketplace with other commodities’. 
Thirdly, ‘It matters not at all that the concrete conditions of domestic 
labour are privatized. The fact is that labour power as a commodity 
sold in the market place abstracts each of its labour components regard- 
less of their private origins.’ Here a comparison is made between the 
housewife and the shoemaker, who are both engaged in private labour. 
Fourthly, housework ‘creates value equivalent to the “production 
costs” of its maintenance’. Here a comparison is made between the 
domestic labourer and unproductive workers who render personal 
service, ‘such as cooks, scamstresses, ¢tc.’. 


In fact, however, Seccombe’s whole analysis of domestic labour under 
capitalism is based on an incorrect premise. It is not true that domestic 
labour creates value, and the arguments put forward by Seccombe to 
show that it does are fallacious. In the first place, while domestic 
labour, as Seccombe rightly says, is necessary labour—the working- 
class housewife is no parasite—it nevertheless does not create value at> 
all, because its immediate products are use values and not commodities; 
they are not directed towards the market, but are for immediate con- 
sumption within the family. This at once differentiates the housewife’s 
labour from that of a shoemaker: the forms of privatization involved 
in their respective situations are of a quite different order. 


In the second place, given that the housewife does not sell her labo 
power, the comparison between housewife and cook, etc. does not, 
hold. In the passage quoted by Seccombe, Marx talks of the value of 
the labour of cooks, etc. only in the specific circumstances of these 
workers becoming wage-lebourers. Thus, in Marxist terms, by defini- 
tion domestic labour has no value. 


Thirdly, it is true that, as Seccombe brings out well, the working-class 
housewife contributes to the production of 2 commodity—lbour 
power—the sale of which guarantees her existence (this she has in, 
common with other proletarians) and through this process participates 
in social production and exchanges her labour for labour involved in 
the production of the means of her subsistence. But what mediates this 


u Seccombe, op. cit. pp. 9-10. 
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participation and this exchange is not the market but the marriage 
contract: it is on the basis of the social relations of marriage and 


parenthood that the housewife’s labour is related to social labour. 
Under capitalism, the market is the only mediator that allows different 
concrete labours, through the sale and exchange of the commodities 
they produce, to reach their equivalence and therefore become abstract 
social labour. The social conditions under which housework is per- 
formed prevent any such relation being formed, so that the conditions 
of the housewife’s labour cannot be abstracted from, as Seccombe 
would argue. The fact that her labour is necessary does not turn it auto- 
matically into socially necessary labour in the sense used by Marx: the 
social relations of the family block any direct impact of the market, 
which alone provides conditions for the homogenization of human 
labour under capitalism. Housework under capitalism therefore remains 
a specific labour to which the concept of abstract labour does not apply: 
it is this aspect which gives it its specific privatized character and which 
provides a material basis for the relative autonomy of women’s oppres- 
sion from the central axis of capitalist exploitation. Of course, the 
knowledge that she creates no value, that her labour has no value, is of 
little comfort to the working-class housewife, who often works round 
the clock to maintain herself and her family. But this cruel seeming 
absurdity has nothing to do with the intrinsic value of her labour, but 
with the absurdity of the capitalist system itself. To sum up, then, we 
cannot define domestic labour in terms of the labour theory of value, 
and can grasp its specificity only once we understand that this is the 
casc. As we shall see, a purely structural analysis of housework under 
capitalism (such as Seccombe seeks to develop in Nur 83 or Jean 
Gardiner elsewhere in this issue) is not at all adequate; only an historical 
account of the modifications which it has undergone and continues to 
undergo can interrelate and explain what in Gardiners article, for 
example, appear as discrete forces acting upon domestic labour. 


Basis for Unity 


According to Seccombe, the fact that the housewife creates value pro- 
vides a material basis for working-class unity. In rejecting the notion 
that domestic labour creates value, we by no means imply that the 
male worker and his wife have no common interest in the wage: indeed, 
the wage is often the most immediate focus of unity, since it represents 
their joint means of existence. The political implication of this is the 
strong tendency towards unity within the working-class family in the 
fight for higher wages and against the immediate ravages of inflation, 
‘The strength of this unity has been demonstrated again and again in the 
face of the most massive onslaughts of anti-strike propaganda. How- 
ever, the strategic unity between the struggle for women’s liberation 
and the proletarian class struggle transcends the immediate economic 
interests of working-class men and women and does not flow im-~ 
mediately from them. 


Indeed, the immediate interest in the wage can take the wage labourer 
and his dependents in quite opposite directions. This was well illus- 
trated recently in the course of a series of conflicts at the Cowley com- 
plex of British Leyland, the largest ux car manufacturer, in the spring 
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of 1974. In the course of a dispute provoked by the management’s 

. attempt to victimize a militant shop steward—in order to weaken the 
workers’ resistance to redundancies and a speed-up—the management 
and the bourgeois press were able to use resentment among the wives 
of some laid-off workers in a particular section of the factory to whip, 
up an anti-strike campaign among the car workers’ wives, in order to” 
demoralize and disunite the strikers. The existence of this weak flank 
within the Cowley working class was not simply a result of the atomize- 
tion of housewives; it was more crucially the result of a conflict be- 
tween their immediate interest in having a wage coming into the 
household and the longer-term need to resist the management’s 
strategy for introducing wage-cuts, redundancies and speed-ups (a need 
which produced its own short-term imperative—to prevent the 
victimization).4 


The conflict between immediate dependence on the wage and aims that 
can be achieved only at the risk of a struggle is, of course, inherent in 
the conditions of working-class existence under capitalism. This con- 
flict is most acutely felt et the point of consumption, within the family. 
While advanced capitalism, through its extreme division of labour and 
consequent socialization of that labour, unites the working class on the 
factory floor, it at the same time differentiates it internally through 
privatized organization of distribution (according to labour) and hence 
of consumption. Sectional interests—as opposed to collective, strategic 
interests of the class as a whole—are then defended through trade- 
union activity. But the individual interest of 2 worker asserts itself first 
of all at home. Family values and domestic virtues have, therefore, 
always been one of the chief ingredients of bourgeois ideology and 
propaganda. It is not accidental, for example, that the recent bid by Sir 
Keith Joseph to make himself the front-running right-wing candidate 
for the leadership of the Conservative Party was made in a speech which 
emphasized the need to rebuild the moral, as distinct from the material,» 
fibre of British capitalism through (among other things, such as higher 
unemployment, stricter control of working-class births, etc.) ideological 
struggle to defend the family. 


Seccombe is quite right, therefore, to emphasize that, under capitalism, 
whereas socialized production allows the possibility of collective, 
action, privatized housework atomizes the housewife’s political poten _ 

tial. What he fails to mention, however, is that this ‘problem’ of th? J 





2 The choice of this example mast not give rise to any misunderstanding. On the 
one hand, the ‘wives’ revolt’ at Cowley was a relatively small-scale affair, initiated by 
conscious strike-breakers, blown up out of all proportion by the press in an attempt 
to cow the workers. On the other hand, the tendency to unity within the working- 
clase family discuseed above soon asserted itaelf and proved a very much stronger 
force, provoking the speedy collapee of the ‘wives’ revolt’. Nevertheless, with these 
qualifications, the events m question did reveal a genuine contradiction. For a full 
account of the 1974 dispute, within the context of the crisis of the British car industry» 
and the specific history of the class struggle in Cowley, see Leyland in Crisis: Comey 
wader Fire, Cowley IMG pamphlet, Oxford 1974. 

The Dally Telegrapds, commenting on the Cowley housewives revolt, drove this 
point home: ‘Trade unionism ss it is practised in this country denics to an ever 
growing extent one of the elementary needs of nearly all wives—rogular house- 
keeping money.’ Quoted in the Cowley naa pamphlet, see note 12 above, 
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housewife is a problem for the working class as a whole, in a much 
deeper sense than simply how to achieve conjunctural unity in action. 
The fact itself of collective consciousness, of course, by no means pre- 
vents workers from acting in a sectional fashion. One of the main 
reasons why the immediately felt interest of the housewife can and often 
does clash with the needs of the political or trade-union struggle is as a 
consequence of the short-term interests of male workers who, nine 
times out of ten, believe that these struggles have nothing to do with 
women in general and their wives and daughters in particular. Some of 
the Cowley workers, in the situation described above, when confronted 
with a co-ordinated offensive from their wives and employers, reacted 
with shouts of ‘Go home where you belong!’. Sexism within the 
working class, as Seccombe points out, is based ultimately on the solid 
foundation of the man’s control over the wage. Engels, in a striking 
analogy, once wrote that within the family the man is the bourgeois and 
his wife the proletarian. The history of working-class struggle is also a 
history of uphill struggle against more or less extreme forms of anti- 
feminism within the class itself.!* Moreover, such attitudes are but- 
tressed by the huge disparities between male and female wages, pros- 
pects for promotion, etc.—disparities whose divisive political con- 
sequences are often as valuable to the capitalist as their direct economic 
advantages. 


The only way in which sectional interests can be suppressed and the 
collective interest of the class assert itself is, of course, through 
revolutionary politics. But before we discuss this central political 
question, we must first return to our initial thesis that the central 
feature of women’s position under capitalism is the fact that they are 
both domestic and wage labourers, that the two aspects of their existence 
are by no means harmoniously related and that this dual and contradic- 
tory role generates the specific dynamic of their oppression. A key 
concomitant of this thesis is the recognition that capitalism, as we show 
below, is unable to transform radically, whether through extension of 
the market or of the welfare state, the privatized nature of domestic 
labour. While we are under no illusion that we already have a fully 
worked out theory of women’s oppression and liberation, we can 
nevertheless, if we take this as our starting-point, begin to determine 
the main aspects of such a theory. 


Capitalist Housework 


Any such theory of women’s oppression must proceed from the his- 
torical specificity of bourgeois marriage and family and the nature of 
their stability under capitalism. What characterizes domestic labour 
under capitalism is that it is a labour engaged in activities associated 
with consumption, that it is not mediated through the market and that 
it is inserted in a system in which consumption is separated from pro- 
duction through the intervention of the market. As long as production 
was of use values only, or production for the market was only a 


H For an interesting introduction to this question in the history of the German 
trade-union movement, sce Werner Thianesecn, The Eenenctpation of Women. The Riss 
and Decline of the Wema: Movement in German Social Democracy 1863—1938, Plato Press, 
London 1973. 
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subsidiary element of general économic activity, production and con- 
sumption were fused within one labour process. Although women 
tended to be employed in some labour processes rather than others, the 
sexual division was more in terms of different concrete labours or 
stages of the labour process than in terms of men producing for the, 
surplus while women produced for consumption. Women produced a 
surplus, ic. goods over and above what was necessary for their 
maintenance, and the exchange between their labours and the labours of 
other members of the family was on the basis of marital or filial 
relations, dominated by the father or the husband. Nevertheless, their 
labour was visible and was seen by all as a necessary (though perhaps 
inferior) complement of the labour of the father or husband. The 
growth of the market, based on increasing differentiation of labour, 
took out of the family most production capable of generating a surplus. 
While domestic labour continued to participate in the social exchange, » 
the nature of this participation now “de-realized’ domestic labour. The 
marriage contract, previously based on the solid foundation of material 
production, has in conjunction with other capitalist relations become, 
‘voluntary’ and therefore less stable. This is not to argue that the 
‘freedom’ of the marriage contract is of the same type as the ‘freedom’ 
of the wage contract, but only to say that the family takes e new form 
under capitalism. 


The instability of the bourgeois family is further aggravated by the 
demands of capital for female wage labour (which allows women to 
escape total economic dependence) and for more efficient reproduction 
of labour power (which tends to change the scope and intensity of 
house-keeping). The continued existence of the bourgeois family, in 
spite of its fading lustre, has never been seriously challenged. But that 
- family has nevertheless been undermined in a number of subsidiary 
ways. In the early history of capitalism, at the time of the first industrial 
revolution, the demand for labour was so high that at times and in cery 
tain places men, women and children all became wage labourers. For 
example, at the peak of the first industrial revolution, in many areas of 
Britain domestic work was commercialized, in a haphazard sort of way. 
Very young girls and old women were paid to look after children and 
clean the family house, while the mother was working in the mill or 
factory. The bond of property, even at the level of parental control of 
children’s labour, was loosened. The disappearance of privatized h 
work coincided with high instability of the family in the working class. 
This was also a time of great misery for the proletariat, which showed 
in the ‘poor quality’ of the labour force and in high infant mortality. 
However, increasing mechanization of the productive process reduced 
the demand for labour and, coupled with the raising of the real wage, 
allowed for a partially spontaneous and partially encouraged regenera- 
tion of the bourgeois family in the working class. At the other end of 
capitalism’s historical spectrum, in contemporary Sweden, high demand 
for female labour (due among other factors to the small size of 
population and to the lack of an agricultural reserve labour force) 
resulted in the extension of socialized services into the area traditionally 
reserved for domestic labour, in 2 way that has provided fuel for social- 
democratic dreams of a peaceful, gradual elimination of female 


oppression. 
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Impact of the Law of Value - 


It is clear from these examples that the history of housework under 
capitalism is by no means one of gradual stagnation, es implied by 
Seccombe. One of the main ways in which the effects of the law of 
value have disturbed the apparent tranquility of the domestic domain 
has been the need for women as industrial workers. (Though it should 
not be forgotten that housewives constitute only one among several 
reserve sources of labour in phases of capitalist expansion. In much of 
post-war Western Europe, for example, migrant labour has been of 
at least as great importance. Failure to understand this can lead to 
an exaggeration of the potential effects on domestic labour of 
economic fluctuations under capitalism.) Because housework is a 
specific labour, the tempo and organization of which is not in a radical 
degree affected by the law of value, it has a significant degree of 
elasticity that gives scope for capital in its expansive phases to utilize 
the labourers involved more productively.“ This has explosive com 
sequences for women’s position under capitalism. It widens the pos- 
sibility of economic independence for women, without making this 
fully or permanently achievable; it shortens the time available for 
domestic work, without providing an alternative basis for it; it breaks 
down the isolation of women, without lightening the burden of her 
private responsibilities. The birth of the women’s liberation movement 
and the increasing militancy of women workers reflect the tensions 
generated by the operation of the law of value on social relations that 
are not fully capitalistic. 


The second channel of capital’s influence on the domestic labour pro- 
cess, and the only one considered by Seccombe, is what the latter 
describes as the ‘constant infusion of new technology into the house- 
hold via commodity production’.16 While he is quite right to emphasize 
the essential limitations of this influence, he makes the comrnon mistake 
of trivializing its importance. Yet the technological revolution in the 
kitchens of the working class has contributed to the rationalization of 
domestic labour and allowed women that modicum of extra time, that 
minimal improvement in the drudgery of everyday life, that has so 
clearly helped stimulate the new resolution on the part of many women 
to fight their oppression. The reduced intensity of labour necessary at 
home has made it easier for women to seck independent means of 
economic and social existence and apply themselves more energetically 
to trade-union and other activities. 


D But this docs not at all mean, as we explain below, that domestic labour can be 
socialized under capitalism. In this context, Jean Gardiner’s analysis, elsewhere in 
these pages, of the reasons for the continued existence of housework in terms prin- 
cipally of a belance between its contribution to the cheapness of the reproduction of 
labour power and capitalism’s need for female labour in phases of expansion is quite 
inadequate. On the one hand, if lowering the cost of reproduction of labour power 
through domestic labour were indeed central for the accumulation of capital, it 
would be impossible to explain the process whereby so much of what was previoualy 
existence of the sexual division of labour in Sweden, for example, warns against 
ovet-optimism as far as the consequences of the full employment of women are con- 
cerned. 


16 Seccombe, op. cit. p. 17. 
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The third crucial way in which the law of value ‘affects the scope and 
intensity of domestic labour is through the taking over, by capitalist 
enterprises or the bourgeois state, of many of the until recently 
traditional duties of the housewife. The feeding, housing, cleaning, 
education and childcare of the vast army of the proletariat concentrated | 
in the cities of advanced capitalist countries transcend the potential of 
the traditional organization of reproduction of labour power in the 
family. Semi-processed foods, expanded and rationalized shopping 
facilities, dry-cleaning and laundering services, nurseries and child- 
minding agencies, cheap cafés and restaurants, factory and school 
canteens, child clinics and youth clubs, hospitals and old people’s 
homes, complement and to some extent replace the labour of the 
housewife.!7 At times of capitalist boom, such as the quarter-century 
which followed the Second World War, such an expansion of capitalist 
enterprise goes hand in hand with a rise in real wages (necessary to buy , 
the new commodities) and with an increasing demand for female 
labour. In Britain, for example, massive post-war expansion of the 
food-processing industry coincided with a leap in the proportion of $ 
women over 15 involved in production, from 27 per cent in 1951 to 
51 per cent in 1970. Such conditions are favourable to a struggle for 
“women’s rights’ which is reflected in limited reforms even at the level 
of bourgeois legislation; in Britain, for instance, a whole series of legal 
changes have recently been introduced in favour of the wife in cases of 
marriage breakdown. Simultaneously, women see the time they spend 
in production more and more as 2 permanent part of their lives, and 
increasingly reaist attempts by employers to lay them off or keep down 
their real wage. The Equal Pay Act, which in Britain will soon make it 
mandatory for an employer to pay equal wages for equal labour—a real 
reform, however limited and open to evasion—is at least in part a 
result of the pressure of women worker militants. 


Domestic Labour and Socialism > 


What has been said above abont the nature and role of domestic labour 
under capitalism provides a basis for understanding why capitalism 
cannot carry through the bourgeois revolution in the sphere of repro- 
duction of labour power. The contribution of domestic labour to this 
process, although indirect, is significant. But why should it be essential? 
It is true that the existence itself of the bourgeois family, as we ha 
already argued, is by no means brought into question by conjun 
upswings in the cycle of capitalist production. Furthermore, there is an 
important ideological argument that the family plays an indispensable 
role through initial socialization in creating consent to the bourgeois 
stains geo. But the real answer lies in the very essence of capitalist pro- 
duction. On the one hand, a free market in labour demands that there 
be no such control over the labour force as characterized feudalism or 
slavery. On the other hand, private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction goes hand in hand with inequality (both daily and REPE 
in the distribution of the social surplus, which in bourgeois society is 


17 In this contert, the role of the welfare state in relation to the family has been 
analysed by Elizabeth Wilson, Wew and the Welfare Stats, Red Rag pamphlet, 
London 1974. 
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organized around the family. In advanced capitalism, the education and 
training of the proletariat can only be institutionalized cheaply and 
effectively at the level of the nation state. But the intervention of a 
capitalist state in the reproduction of the labour force, just asin the 
economy, can only be of a strictly limited nature. In a society dominated 
by the market, the bourgeois family and domestic labour are spontane- 
ously generated within the working class. 


The immediate aim of proletarian revolution is to dispossess the bour- 
geoisie and socialize ownership of the means of production. But this is 
only the first step in the creation of a socialist society, which necessarily 
involves a radical reorganization of distribution as well: away from its 
bourgeois form (to each according to his or her work) to a socialist one 
in terms of needs. That this involves the suppreasion of the market and 
of the mystification of the wage-form goes without saying. But that it 
also involves the suppression of the bourgeois family, into which 
privatized consumption is inserted, and thus, of course, the revolution- 
ary transformation of all sexual and emotional as well as economic and 
political relations, still probably needs to be spelled out. The perais- 
tence of bourgeois family forms and of domestic labour in the Soviet 
Union testify to the immense gap which separates simple nationalize- 
tion of the means of production from socialism. A planned economy 
provides a basis for the equality of women in the productive and 
political spheres only insofar as it provides at the same time a basis for 
“the effective elimination of domestic labour. As the experience of the 
first workers’ state showed in the years after October, the proletarian 
state, insofar as it destroys the bond of material dependence in sexual 
and emotional relations, begins the destruction of the bourgeois family 
as an institution. But it can achieve this only if it creates the material 
basis necessary to suppress the social division of labour, including that 
according to sex. Harmonious co-ordination of production and con- 
sumption, true equality in distribution, can only be realized once the 
specific oppression of women, their domestic slavery, has been thrown 
into the dustbin of history. This is one fundamental reason why the 
liberation of women is a strategic interest of the working class, and an 
indispensable pre-requisite for the building of socialism. 


Conclusion 


What first prompted us to write this critique of Seccombe’s analysis was 
not simply its theoretical inadequacies or mistakes, but rather the 
spontaneist conception of working-class politics in relation to the 
struggle for women’s liberation which characterizes his whole ap- 
proach. Seccombe puts his faith in ‘the uneven and combined nature of 
socialist revolution which affords opportunities for housewives to move 
onto the historical stage in their own interests and in the general 
interests of women and of the proletariat. Mobilizations of housewives 
raising demands for the socialization of housework, demands against 
the state, demands for price-wetch committees, etc.—such actions can 
make a tremendous contribution to the advancement of the class 

particularly if they are combined with simultancous proletarian 
initiatives.” Moreover, ‘it is mainly from within this population [of 
female wage labourers] rather than from the diminishing numbers of 
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women who are still exclusively housewives, that women’s leadership 
will come in the years ahead. Women wage workers and students 
struggling for full equality with men within unions and in the schools 
will be in the vanguard of struggles that will diminish sex divisions of 
the class. Furthermore it will be primarily these women who will inject 
tadical women’s consciousness back into the population of women who” 
remain exclusively housewives.’!8 


Of course, struggle against inequality within trade unions and schools, 
struggle against inflation, injection of radical women’s consciousness, 
unity of proletarian initiattves—the cross-fertilization between these 
various aspects of the class struggle is undeniable. But there is a great 
distance between the various instances of women’s struggles, actual or 
possible, and a full revolutionary strategy; between a belief in the 
necessity of revolution and the working out of its programme in action. ,, 
Seccombe’s initial criticism of the revolutionary left for having 
‘historically developed few strategic perspectives that frontally address 
the social relations of the bourgeois family’!® is considerably weakened) 
by his own failure to develop such strategic perspectives. 


Such a revolutionary strategy does not flow spontaneously from the 
immediate economic conditions of working-class existence under 
capitalism. The fragmented interests of different sections of the working 
class can only be brought into focus and transcended in the interests of 
the class as 2 whole by revolutionary politics, through the intervention 
of a revolutionary vanguard. For example, when women workers go on 
strike, there is an immediate clash between the need to maintain the 
picket line and the need to carry out domestic responsibilities. This 
clash is made more acute by the absence of public nursery facilities, etc, 
on the one hand and, in almost all cases, by lack of trade-union support 
—if not active sabotage?°—on the other. The employers, given the 
normal isolation of women workers, are often able to prevent payment- 
of social security benefits to women on strike, through the complicity of’ 
the state institutions. Revolutionaries can intervene here by agitating 
in trade unions and other worker’ organizations on behalf of the 
struggle; by making propaganda in their press and meetings; by help- 
ing the strike committee to organize the women’s normal domestic 
responsibilities; by helping to put collective pressure on the local 
council to provide facilities; by exposing the links between the 
ployers and the state; by raising other demands relevant to, but not 
directly thrown up by, the struggle in question; above all, by at all 
times explaining the link between all these aspects of the particular 
dispute and the overall struggle for socialism. In a modest fashion, the 
strike for better wages can be transformed into a political action that 
takes up in practice some of the points outlined above. But, of course, 





18 Seccombe, op. cit. pp. 23-4. 
19 Thid. p. 5. 

At a recent strike for equal pay by women workers at the Salford Electrical 
Instruments factory at Heywood near Manchester, male union members helped to 
break an occupation of the factory by smashing down the entrance doors. See Ingrid 
Falconer, ‘Divide and Rule” or united in struggle’, Raed Weekly, 1x December 1974. 
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intervention in particular strikes is not in itself sufficient; wider action 
including on a national level, is indispensable.! 


But the vanguard of which we are speaking, let it be clear, is not merely 
the aggregate of the existing revolutionary organizations, or indeed any 
already constituted social force. Such a vanguard can only emerge fully 
under conditions in which the working class and specifically oppressed 
groups within it begin to organize themselves to challenge the struc- 
tures of their exploitation and oppression. Given what we have shown 
to be the relative autonomy of women’s oppression and the consequent 
lack of any inevitable short-run unity of interests, this implies that 
women’s self-organization is a necessary condition for the development 
of a vanguard that truly expresses the interests of all oppressed groups. 
The task of this vanguard will be to integrate into its transitional pro- 
gramme measures that will bridge the split in the working class 
between the home and the factory, that will take up the inequality of 
women in production, that will fight for women’s right to work, that 
will fight for equality of women within working-class organizations 
and in society as a whole, that will fight against the sexual division of 
labeur, that will fight for free birth control and free abortion on de- 
mand, that will combat sexual repression, and so on (tactical considera- 
tions will mean that there are variations from country to country). This 
is a difficult task, but not an impossible one; for, precisely, it is rooted 
in the needs of the proletariat, both male and female. 


1 One example of such action is the campaign which has begun to develop in 
Britain around the London Trades Council’s “Working Women’s Charter’. This 
draws together militents from the women’s liberation movement, the trade unions 
and the revolutionary left in a fight to mobilize the organized strength of the working 
class behind a series of basic demands for women workers and housewives. (See 
Appendiz below), . 


Appendix 

WORKING WOMEN’S CHARTER 
We pledge ourselves to agitate and organize to achieve the following demands: 
1. The rate for the job regardless of sex, at rates negotiated by the trades unions, 
with a national minimum wage below which no wages should fall. 
z. Equal opportunity of entry into occupations and in promotion regardless of sex 
and marital state. 
3. Equal education end tmining for all occupations and compulsory day-release for 
all 16- to 19-year-olds in employment. 
4. Working conditions to be, without deteriortzation of previous conditions, the 
samo for women as for men. 
5. The removal of all legal and bureaucratic impediments to equality, eg. with 
rogard to tenancies, passports, control over children, social security payments, hiro 
purchase agreements. 
6. Improved provision of local authority day nurseries, free of charge, with ex- 
tended hours to sult working mothers. Provision of nursery classes in day nurseries, 
More nursery schools. 
7. 18 weeks maternity leave with full pay before and after birth of a live child; 7 
weeks after the birth if the child is stillborn. No dismissal] during pregnancy or 
matemity leave, No loss of security, pension or promotion prospects. 
8, Family planning clinics supplying free contraception to be extended to cover 
every locality. Free abortion to be readily available. 
9. Family allowances to be increased to £250 per child including the first child. 
to, To campaign amongst women to take an active part in trades unions and in 
political life, so that they may exercise influence commensurate with their numbers 
and to campeign amongst male tade unionists that they may work to achieve this 
aim. 


Rise up, 
Women! 


The Militant Campaign of the Women's 
Social and Pofticel Union 1903-1914 


ANDREW ROSEN 


This is the first full-length history of the Women’s Soclal and Poiltical Union. Andrew 
Rosen makes use of a wide variety of previously unpublished source material, Including 
the correspondence of Mrs Pankhurst and her colleagues, Asquith, Balfour and 

Lloyd George. Claire Tomalin writes In the Observer : ‘He has documented the militant 
period more closely than anyone has yst done and his account is detalled, clear and 
balanced ...As a guide through the political scene Rosen is superbly equipped and 

the book will be necessary reading for students of the perlod.’ Brian Harrison In the 
Sunday Times descnbes it as ‘a foundation on which women’s history can effectively 
bulld In the future. .. Rosen's ample and scrupulous documentation, hls wide and 
scrupulous reading lend conviction to his analysis.’ Illustrated £6.95 


ROUTLEDGE 


LINEAGES OF THE 
ABSOLUTE STATE 


PERRY ANDERSON 


This book is a contribution to the debate on the political nature 
of European absolutism, set against its background in the 
classical and mediaeval past, discussed in Passages from 
Antiquity to Feudalism. \t compares absolutism in Eastern and 
Western Europe, and contrasts European experience with that 
of the Ottoman Empire. The volume concludes with analyses of 
Japanese feudalism and the ‘Asiatic Mode of Preduction’. 


NLB £8:50 
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Gilbert Padoul 


China 1974 
Problems not Models 


Deep down, French public opinion is still anti-Chinese. For example, / _Asrors 
and Paris Match do not hesitate to play on ignorant and quasi-racist fears of the 
„yellow peril’. Consequently, the pro-Chinese sentiments which travellers and 
leftists have combined over the past few years to disseminate should be seen 
first and foremost as a great step forward. Thanks to these individuals, some 
progress has been made towards recognizing both the grandeur of Chinese 
civilization and the significance of the political experiment in which the People’s 
Republic of China is engaged. Unfortunately, though, the Paris intellectuals 
have painted a one-sided picture. Many of them have been induced by com- 
x pelling (and very understandable) political preoccupations to pass beyond the 
necessary stage of anthropological generosity. The result has been that they have 
idealized People’s China and constructed Chinese ‘models’, trapped out with 
massive ideological superstructures. It is at this point that an intervention be- 
comes imperative; right objectives cannot be realized if wrong models are used. 
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‘The Sinophilia rampant in France today follows the rout of- French 
Maoism in 1970-71. Outstripped by their Trotskyist rivals and unable to 
choose between populist spontaneism and the theoreticiam of small 
groups, the principal Maoist movements either merged into other 
currents of thought or returned to the fold of the neo-Stalinist micro- - 
organizations. Maoism vanished as a political force. Normalization 
inside China and Peking’s new state diplomacy combined to destroy 
its coherence and reduce its attraction. 


Political Tourism and Economic Reality 


It was now that the travellers came into their own. The phase of dog- 
matic adherence gave way to that of utopian sympathy. The tutning- 
point was the appearance of Marie Antonietta Macciocchi’s book De /s 
Chins in 1971.1 An extremely well-disposed European political figure . 
visits China. When she returns, on the basis of what she has been told 
and shown, she expatiates on how the ‘Chinese model’ (19708 version) 
fits the requirements of the revolutionary idea in Europe. The concern f 
is no longer to expound the corpus of Maoist ‘theory’ (by now beyond 
comprehension), but to describe the model experiments it has given 
birth to in China. Meanwhile, a whole spectrum of opinions begins to 
unfold. Every organization on the left—tright across to intelligent 
conservatives—sends its scouts; all come back with their own illu- 
sions. The Chinese model becomes the China of their models. One no 
longer has to be a Marxist-Leninist to be a Sinophile; every traveller is a 
potential utopian. Left-wing Christians get in on the act. At the same 
time, Sinophilia takes on emotive overtones which make the lucid 
exercise of intelligence all the more difficult. Of course, the reports _ 
from our travellers differ. Alberto Jacoviello talks in terms of class 
struggle, Father Cardonnel in terms of human brotherhood. In a like- 
able and also more serious book, K. S. Karol searches in Peking for the _ 
anti-Moscow.? But behind their differences, all these utopian accounts - 
depend upon an ignorance and a myth that are equally necessary to 
them: an ignorance of the Chinese economy and a myth of Chinese 
politics. Flatly asserting the decisive character of the advances regis- 
tered by the Chinese economy, they proceed as rapidly as possible to 
what their audience in the West is really interested in: the ‘different’ 
relations supposedly established in China between men and with 
nature (harmony of interests between the authority of the single party 
and ‘spontaneity of the masses’; restriction of social units to a human 
scale; voluntary balance between agriculture and industry). 


A recent journey to the People’s Republic of China, and above all 
regular scrutiny of the Chinese press, leads us to quite contrary con- 
clusions, In spite of exceptional advances, China is still far from a 
decisive economic take-off. Furthermore, its political régime has all 


1 English translation: Daily Life in Reseltionary China, New York 1972. For a critical 7 
discussion of this book, and of the state of information about China in general, see 
the symposium entitled “What do we know about China ? in Esprit, November 1972 
(participants: Marianne Bastid, Lucien Bianco, Claude Cadart and Léon Vander- 
moeersch. 


). 
1 Alberto Jacoviello, L’ hypothdse chineise, Paris 1973; Père Cardonnal, ‘La Chine et 
nous’, Frères du Momas No. 82; K. S. Karol, La decctters révobaion chineise, Paris-1973. 
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the characteristics and faults of a post-Leninist authoritarian régime. 
Finally, the problems China poses to itself and the rest of the world are 
far more interesting and conducive to political reflection than all the 
false models we are offered. 


No major up-to-date work on the Chinese economy exists today in ` 
France, only reportages and partial studies.> This is due primarily to 
the way in which the Chinese Tourist Agency organizes visits to China. 
Combining an almost contemptuous respect for its foreign guests with a 
systematic desire to show only pilot projects, it accommodates its 
gratified clientele in palaces and—at the expense of any balanced view— 
only permits them to see what is currently held to have exemplary 
value. Thus, in agriculture, the productive units which tourists visit 
along the Peking-Soochow or Wu-hsi-Shanghsi-Canton ‘highways’ 
(plus maybe a trip into the interior: Shen-yang, Ta-chai, Lin-hsien or 
sometimes Wuhan) have a grein output which is generally four or five 
times greater than the Chinese average. This was the case in the district 
of Lin-hsien (Honan province) which we were able to visit: with a 
yield of 43 quintals of grain per cultivated hectare, it produces more 
than double the average for the province (itself quite well off). As for 
the production brigade we visited there, it was producing 7o-5 quintals 
per hectare! 


This, however, is not the real reason for our ignorance with respect to 
the Chinese economy. If the Chinese guides do not do their job 
properly (or rather, do it too well), that does not mean the visitors 
cannot do theirs. They can put precise questions, ask for figures, com- 
pare them and reflect on them. For instance, those who go to the dis- 
trict of Lin-hsien have the right to demand and the duty to compare at: 
least two sets of figures: one giving the increase in cereal output since 
the Liberation, which has been spectacular (from 11 to 43 quintals per 
cultivated hectare); the other giving the increase in population, which 
has been considerable (from more than 300,000 inhabitants to more than 
700,000). Since there has been little increase in the area of land under 
cultivation, and other improvements have been marginal, one is led as a 
first approximation to fairly qualified conclusions: striking progress 
has been made, but this has been limited by demographic growth. 
Hence, when all is said and done, this progress is not yet decisive; 
moreover, lack of chemical fertilizers and machines could cause it to 
level out. This is the balance-sheet in a model district. The truth is that 
visitors do not in general seek out the significant statistics and relation- 
ships. The truth is that, missionaries as they are from countries where 
the problems of food supply and development are considered solved, 
they are satisfied with the scraps of economic information they are 
given because at bottom they are not really interested in the Chinese 
economy. 


Our aim here is not to deny but to seek to measure the undeniable 


successes achieved by the Chinese Communist régime. From the vety 
beginning it was able to impose on a highly diverse population an in- 


+ However, fopa very general Introdoċction, soe- jena: Deloyne, 1: ease comes, 
Paris 1971. 
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dispensable work discipline. In the early sixties, after some hesitations 
and costly mistakes, it succeeded in adopting an economic strategy 
adapted to the needs and possibilities of the country. Having initially 
concentrated their efforts (and the indispensable aid from the Soviet 


Union) on a limited number of zones and industrial sectors, the. 


Chinese now have their aights set on an independent and all-round 
development. Following the principle of ‘independence and autonomy’ 
and taking ‘agriculture as the base and industry as the dominant factor’, 
i.e. basing themselves on the agricultural reality of the country, they 
aim to draw progressively from the achievements in agriculture the 
means required for an autonomous and appropriate industrialization. 
In practice, the development of the countryside remains the economic 
priority of the régime. This means agricultural development, of course, 
but also the installation of small factories and infrastructural facilities 
which in return will foster a further growth in yields. Simultaneously, 
at rhythms which are in principle compatible, the existing industrial 
base has to be developed and a new one created. 


The results of this economic strategy are undeniable and often astonish- 
ing, when one considers the régime’s initial handicaps.* China has 
almost succeeded in becoming self-sufficient in grain (she exports three 
million metric tons of cereal and imports nine million). The overall 
strength of her industry is still limited and its technological level is 
generally low; nevertheless, it does produce most essential commodities. 
In the zones open to foreign visitors, the population seems adequately 
fed, properly clothed and more or less decently housed. The attitudes 
of the cadres and inhabitants one meets often reflect the pride of poor 
people who, through their owa efforts, have provided themselves with - 
the means for survival. 


m 


+ 


Never, however, does the visitor encounter real abundance, China has. > 


not emerged from poverty. Not only do individual incomes remain 
low, even in comparison to the low price of necessities (a man’s light 
jacket or a woman’s blouse costs one third of a peasant’s monthly 
money income, one sixth of a worker’s wage; a bicycle, which is seen 
in China as a sort of ‘necessary luxury’, costs 2 good worker two 
months’ wages), but basic installations—roads, railways, electricity, 
etc.—are frequently still lacking. Despite enormous efforts, the country- 
aide remains very unequally developed. Regional and local inequalities 
testify to the continued importance of natural conditions and climatic 
factors. Thus the serious drought which struck the North of China in 
1972, despite the fact that important hydraulic schemes had been 
carried out there during the preceding twenty years, led to a 3 per cent 
drop in national grain production, a setback which has only just been 
recouped in 1973. 


Now at the same time the population of China has continued to grow. `y 


Over the period 1952 to 1973, the Chinese population grew, as far as 
one can judge from the statistical silence and vague official statements, 





* For statistics and an interesting comparison, sce the article by Gilbert Etienne, ‘Le 
développement économique de la Chine et de l'Inde’, France-Asie 1974 No. 1. 
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from 582 to more than 800 million inhabitants.5 The régime has not 
“yet been able to resolve in any decisive fashion the population/food 
production equation. The supply of grain per head of population re- 
mains the same now as that which statistical calculations show ob- 
tained in the bes épogue of the Kuomintang (the difference, and it is a 
fundamental one, of course residing in the capacity of the Communist 
régime to control the food supply and thus effect transfers from pro- 
vinces producing a surplus, like Szechwan, to those with a deficit, and 
distribute’ food on an equal basis to all). The growth in agricultural 
production, which has been considerable, has mostly gone in feeding 
new mouths. Since 1949, the population has grown at a steady rate of 
approximately z per cent a year—and the régime itself is partly to 
blame for this, as it adopted a policy of universal and effective birth 
control only at the close of the Cultural Revolution. This policy will 
not bear visible fruits for a good dozen years yet. So one might con- 
chide that between now and then, the growth of the Chinese economy 
will remain slow and difficult. 


China, then, is not the paradise of development that its propaganda 
outlets depict. Nor is it, as the travellers seem to be telling us, a country _ 
in which, since economic progress can be taken for granted, people 
are only concerned with the bew of progress, i.e. with the society of the 
future and with communism. It is a country in which all available 
enetgies have been mobilized for development, a country of poor 
people at work. Frequently, moreover, it is necessities of production 
which lie behind the social innovations so much admired in the West. 


Once this is recognized, pronouncements on Chinese ‘political happi- 
ness’ seem absurd or irrelevant. How ludicrous they were, those 
questions about the collectivization of services and the ‘quality of life’ 
that a member of our group asked when we visited a worker’s hostel in 
Shanghai (a model one, of course, and perfectly decent). There were 
four adults crammed into a room with 20 square metres floor-space, 
and it was quite clear that what they wanted was simply a bit more 
room and some independence! Is it right to go seeking in a poor 
country the elements of a solution to the problems of the rich countries ? 
Is there not a quota of ignorance, and at bottom perhaps a sort of con- 
tempt, in all that literature on the political happiness of a country in 
which, rightly, happiness means first and foremost a sufficiency of 
food and is measured in kilos of rice? 

Industrialization and Urbanization 

Such literature is all the more out of place in that it is in the domain of 
social and economic goals and political methods that Chinese socialism 
today seems at once least original and most questionable. In its stated 
ends and adopted means, Chinese socialism remains fundamentally 
‘classical’. 


There has been much talk in the West concerning the new type of 
‘relations between town and country’ that the Chinese Communists 


* Over the same period, grin production grew from 154 to 250 million metric tons. 
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would like to establish. Their society is and will no doubt remain for a 
certain period of time a predominantly agrarian society. Therefore, 
the argument goes, making a virtue of necessity they are attempting 
to construct agro-industrial complexes which preserve natural balances. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. The acumen of the Chinese > 
Communists certainly ley in their realization that they could not take 
power without the support of the peasantry, and subsequently (after 
hesitations which almost proved disastrous following the Great Leap 
Forward of 1958-9) that the industrial development of the country 
would have to be based on the development of the rural sector. Quite 
original and efficient forms of industrialization of the countryside thus 
appeared. The misunderstanding which has been the source of so 
many illusions arose because many travellers saw as a conscious 
aim what was in reality nothing but an intelligent empirical transition. 
After it had taken possession of the towns from its base in the country- 
side, the Chinese Communist régime very quickly embarked on an 
industrialist and planist economic strategy; today this has fortunately 
been modified. The régime has learnt how to take the time factor into `} 
account and has recognized the immediate agricultural facts of life. 
Nevertheless, the long-term aim is still apparently to achieve a highly- 
advanced industrial society. This aim is in direct line of descent from 
Marx and Lenin—as refracted through the Stalinist heritage. It would 
be out of place for us to reproach the Chinese for it. History gave them 
no choice: oppressed and exploited as they had been by powerful 
industrial states, they inevitably end quite rightly saw industrialization 
(indeed still do) as the sole means of achieving independence and self- 
sufficiency. On this point, as on many others, we should not turn to the 
Chinese for a solution to our problems, but to our own practice. The 
most radical and most positive critique of industrialism will emerge 
from the most highly industrialized societies, rather than from countries 
in the early stages of industrialization. 


sL 


So when the Chinese mention the ‘relations between town and country’ 
today (which in any case they hardly do any longer), they are not, like 
Western environmentalists, referring to some return of the countryside 
into the towns, but rather to the entry of the town into the countryside,‘ 
ie. to industrialization and urbanization. More or less everywhere and 
as fast as they can, the Chinese are attempting to create enterprises of, 
appropriate size, often very modest, but destined to grow according to 
the needs of the economy. During our journey, when we asked if 
limits were envisaged to the development of such and such a plant, 
already of considerable size, our guides seemed unable to understand 
the question or else replied in terms of a size adapted to the needs of 
production. 


Thus towns are springing up everywhere, at what seems to be a rapid 
pace. Their growth, much more controlled than in most other Asian 
countries, is directed according to the imperatives of production, and ” 
no doubt to thoee of demography, much more than to the requirements 
which are important today in France (distance, socio-cultural activity, 


* Tt is in this perspective that onc should view the maslro transfor of young gradu- 
ates to the countryside. 
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scale of developments, decentralization, etc.), even if these are met 
occasionally, in an accidental, partial and temporary way. Life in a 
Chinese HLM? is neither more nor less alienating than life in the French 
HLM; of the fifties, except on the one hand that it does represent a com- 
siderable improvement with respect to the past, and on the other that . 
it is more cramped and less well equipped. Even if it is true, moreover, 
that the growth of a city like Shanghai—in any case too huge for any 
régime to administer—has been checked, it is still true that its indus- 
trial appendages stretch out for dozens of kilometres. Some of the old 
market towns, like An-yang,® one of the two sub-provincial metro- 
polises of Northern Honan, are now more or less on a par with our 
regional capitals in France. 


This urbanization and industrialization have 2 political justification as 
well. Even if they found a way to compromise in practice with socialist 
theory throughout the long period in which they recruited almost all 
their militants in the schools and above all in the villages, the Chinese 
have never ceased to affirm that the industrial proletariat is the pillar 
and driving force of socialism. There even seems to have been a revival, 
since the close of the Cultural Revolution, of a certain ‘workerism’. We 
found urban and in particular working-class milieux far more open to 
Party influence, far more ‘politicized’, than peasant areas. It is in the 
huge factories of Shanghai and Tientsin that the great political cam- 
paigns really take off. The current movement of criticism of Lin Piao 
and Confucius is decidedly more vigorous there than in rural zones, 
where apoliticism and practices from the past survive on a massive 
scale. The rise of Wang Hung-wen, the young workers’ leader from 
Shanghai who first appeared during the Cultuml Revolution and was 
catapulted into third place in the hierarchy by the Tenth Congress of 
the Party, symbolizes clearly the fact that in Mao Tse-tung’s eyes the 
China of the towns must prepare itself to take back the torch from the 
fragile hands of the China of the countryside. 


The System of Power 


An analogous classicism by and large prevails in the political structures 
of Chinese society. The régime is a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ in 
name, a dictatorship of the Communist Party, or rather of the Party/ 
Army complex, in fact. There is nothing to suggest that, in the normal 
course of events, it can square the ‘exclusive leading role of the Party’ 
with the spontaneous aspirations of the mass of the people. Conse- 
quently, like most authoritarian régimes,’ it is permanently threatened 
by the twofold menace of bureacratization of its leaders and depolitici- 
zation of the masses. Certainly, there is an original, attractive and 


1 Habitation à Loyer Modéré—French equivalent of a council flat or house, 

® Anyang, which numbered 60,000 inhabitants in 1949, has developed at the follow- 
ing rate: 124,000 inhabitants in 1953, 160,000 in 1957, more than 400,000 (of whom 
100,000 are workers) in 1974. Cheng-chon, capital of Honan province, which would 
have had about 200,000 inhabitants in 1937 and numbered no mare than 100,000 In 
1949, hes since climbed to 700,000 inhabitants in 1968 and 1,131,000 in 1973. (It is 
troe that these towns include an agricultural periphery). 

? On this point, onr impressions confirm the fears expressed In Esprit by Paul 
Ricoeur as early as January 1956 (pp. 19-21), on his retum from a journey to China. 
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interesting aspect to the Chinese political system, in that it has period- 
ically seemed concerned to pull itself together and correct its faults, 
subjecting itself to upheavals which could have destroyed it. The 
Hundred Flowers of 1956-8 and the Cultural Revolution of 1966-8 © 


were upheavals of this kind, and so too, perhaps, though on a smaller `- 


scale, is the current movement criticizing Lin Piao and Confucius. But 
this mobility of the system is mainly in appearance only. It is due quite 
as much to the more or less mechanical effect of the system’s internal 
crises as to the purifying intentions of the Great Teacher. The Party’s 
numerous ‘rectifications’ have been carried out sometimes exclusively 
and sometimes partially (as in the case of the Cultural Revolution) in an 


authoritarian fashion. With or without the intervention of the ‘masses’, l 


every ‘rectification campaign’ is at once a purge and a campaign of 
compulsory study. It is true that the Cultural Revolution appeared from 
one angle to be a tumultuous and diversified ‘mass movement’; but 
who, if not the Chairman, called upon the services of those masses, and 
who sent them back to their homes? 


In short, while movements may come and go, the system itself remains. 
Thus at the close of the Cultural Revolution, the original definition of 
the revolutionary committees (the unification of politics and adminis- 
tration in a single organ of power) had to be abandoned in favour of a 
return to the classic dualism of the Party and the administration (cur- 
rently carried out by the revolutionary committees working under the 
authority of Party organs). But what is the true fanction of these up- 
heavals and rectifications—to reform or to perpetuate the system? One 
might be forgiven for thinking that the system and its crises feed off 
each other. 


+ 


While never forgetting that it is far superior to the bloody and corrupt - l 


Kuomintang dictatorship, we should recognize that the Chinese Com- 
munist régime has not achieved any exceptional political results. All 


decision-making powers are monopolized by the Party/Army complex, ~ 


or more precisely by the immediate entourage of Mao Tse-tung— 
whose debates, divisions and reconciliations literally make up the 
political storms of the country. The logical consequence of this mono-. 
polization of power at the top is a fairly widespread apoliticism, apart 


from nominal participation in ‘struggle’ or ‘study’ meetings, amongst. 


the population and even in the lower ranks of the Party. For since 
‘politics’ consists only of oral and written repetition of the latest 
version of the arch-renegade Lin Piao’s conspiracy, only extreme am- 
bition or extreme idealism (for there is some of this as well) provide 
any motive for wanting to understand, argue or participate. 


From this point of view the most engaging aspects of social life in 
China, frequently mentioned by travellers, can be interpreted as- 


x 


political failures for the régime. The traveller in China rarely has the `` 


impression of being in an out-and-out totalitarian country. The 
Chinese population gives the appearance of being industrious, cer- 
tainly, but also tranquil and easy-going, reflecting the régime’s un- 
deniable success in restoring order to the country. There are modest but 
perceptible differences from one place or individual to another. People 
whose sole contact with China has been through articles in the press 
beginning with statements such as ‘the Chinese people are advancing 
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inexorably towards the conquest of Nature’ are surprised, whea they 
get there, by the stability and tranquility of the social climate. Every- 
thing proceeds as if the régime had abandoned, for the time being at 
least, its most ambitious plans for social transformation.!° In other 
words, it is as if, once a few key social reforms (in particular the new 
marriage law and rural collectivization) were accomplished after the 
Liberation and once a general work discipline was established, the 
Communist Party, following the failure of the People’s Communes, had 
given up any idea of transforming social and family life, everyday life. 
This is, of course, the sector which represents the least threat provided 
it is left alone" and the greatest if it is touched. The Party no longer 
intervenes in it except in specific and serious instances, and then with 
enormous difficulty (as in the cases of birth control and the dispatch of 
graduates to the countryside). For the rest, the population is free 
enough and makes good use of its freedom. The family unit seems if 
anything to have been consolidated. How many grandmothers there 
are ruling with an authority both affectionate and respected two 
generations of peasants! In the work teams, the girls laugh and the men 
call to one another: the traveller could be looking at a very much more 


ancient spectacle! 


One might even wonder whether this divergence, or rather this mutual 
respect, between the social and the political is not one of the reasons 
for the solidity and relative health of the régime. Perhaps there is a not 
unsatisfactory relationship—one which at least offers some stability— 
between the monopolization of power by the leaders (efficient, at all 
events) and the depoliticization of the led. This relationship is not 
fixed. It is the outcome of more than twenty years of crises and political 
bargaining, and its terms are constantly being modified. If the political 
authorities do intervene in social life, for example by birth control 
measures, they are themselves contaminated by the customs they have 
had to allow to survive. This is especially true of the lower echelons, 
where although the political cadres bear heavy responsibilities and 
wield real economic power, their relative depoliticization makes them 
prey to the influences of the surrounding milieu. There is thus a two- 
fold, shifting relationship, involving both interference and mutual 
respect, between the social and the political. But after more than ten 
years’ existence, this relationship is becoming consolidated. It could 
even be that it is part of a far more comprehensive exchange between 
the régime and the population, one thet is almost conscious and re- 
sembles a sort of contract. As payment for their discipline, for leaving 
the Party with absolute power and for renouncing all claim to certain 
‘freedoms’ considered essential in the West but generally unknown in 
China (freedom of association, freedom to meet in public, freedom of 
the press, etc.), Chinese citizens are offered real compensations. National 
aspirations are satisfied (independence and the domination of peripheral 





10 Tn this acca one has to go by appearances, alnce it is not possible at present to 
engage in true sociological research in China. It goes without saying, however, that 
the assessment which follows should be spelled out in greater detail and subjected to 


empirical verification. 
a aaa aa as 
system itself. 
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regions). There is to be a steady and foreseeable transition to a decent 
life, and later to a minimum level of consumption. Above all, perhaps, , 
constraints in the wide domain of social and family life are kept to a 
minimum, and the régime tolerates, for example, traditional rites per- 
taining to marriages and funerals, free markets on a petty scale and a-- 
whole host of minor economic fiddles. 


Real Lessons 


If we have shown that the reality of the Chinese experience is an 
economy whose progress is slow and limited, and a transition towards 
socialism that is ‘classic’ in both its ends and its means, should the final 
assessment simply be one of mild disappointment? Should we con- 
clude that there is really nothing to be learnt from the experience of 
China? On the contrary, we believe that experience to be both useful 
and exemplary, not only in its successes but even more in its failures. 


The Chinese Communists have liberated their country from imperialist ¥ 
oppression and are in the process of liberating it from poverty. These 
successes have been achieved by often original methods. The strategic 
intelligence which achieved first the extension and subsequently the 
final victory of the guerilla struggle in China has frequently been cited 
and, though with widely varying fortunes, imitated elsewhere. Even if 
the success of attempts to follow the Chinese example remains limited, 
it is nevertheless 2 fact that the Chinese economic strategy, since its 
divergence from the Soviet matrix, represents the only concrete, 
coherent alternative to the unequal and servile forms of development 
and under-development that most third-world countries know. It is . 
true that it cannot be dissociated from the cultural and social conditions 
of twentieth century China, nor above all from the political régime 
which produced it and is applying it. It probably cannot be imitated as 
such by most countries in the Third World or even in Asia. But its 
relative success is justification enough for revolutionaries in the poor 
countries to seek inspiration from certain of its basic principles—such 
as agricultural co-operation, the priority given to self-sufficiency in 
food, industrial independence and the diffusion of an intermediate 
technology. 

In the political sphere the exemplary character of China, if it exists, is” 
rather of a negative kind. Not that the Chinese political régime is worse 
than all others—such comparisons have no meaning. But it is certainly 
worse than the models which have been built around it. Moreover, we 
should recognize the fact that these models, however Europocentric 
they may be, heve not emerged from thin air. There had to be some- 
thing in China itself to trigger such illusions. In fact, the Chinese Com- 
munists have confronted difficulties and debated political issues which, 
bearing in mind differences of situation and language, directly concern 
our own practice. Such is the case, for example, with their debates on » 
the relations between town and countryside, between Party and masses, 
and between theory and practice. 


These debates were in large part deformed by the fact that they had to 
be conducted in ‘Marxist-Leninist’ terms. They reached conclnsions 
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which were in general more ‘classic’ than innovatory. As we noted 
above, the theme of equality between town and countryside, which in 
the years around 1958 was very much a utopian rhapsody on the 
inexhaustible resources of the peasant womb, soon came to conceal and 
later openly expressed a reasoned determination to industrialize, The 
debate on the relation between Party and masses, which reflected a real 
crisis, was pretty swiftly cut short at the close of the Caltural Revolu- 
tion. These days, neither Chinese officials nor visitors seem disposed to 
bring the subject up, the thesis being that a party regenerated in both its 
ideology and its recruitment will be able to lead the masses to socialism. 
In reality, moreover, the Party/Army complex (in which the ‘civilians’ 
have been in the ascendancy since the Lin Piao affair) completely 
dominates the movement of criticism of Lin Piao and Confucius. Thus 
all memories of the confrontation and subversion of Hundred Flowers 
and Cultural Revolution (whether suffered or summoned up by the 
Chairman) have been buried under the waves of today’s propaganda. In 
contrast to the foregoing, the debate on the relation between theory and 
practice has not yet been cut off. It is being stressed more than ever that 
only participation in the practice of production and the class struggle 
gives one the right to speak. In the context of an authoritarian régime, 
this principle does not have the same libertarian connotations as it does 
for us. Its application, which in the cultural sphere can lead to absurdi- 
ties (art in the service of the proletariat, etc), has been made 

by economic considerations: no one has the right to withdraw from the 
process of production. Its main function is to limit the (in any case 
inevitable) bureaucratization of the Party apparatus.4 The May 7 
Schools, created at the end of the Cultural Revolution, were designed 
to rehabilitate former cadres, mainly through the practice of manual 
labour. But here as elsewhere, the fundamental nature of the régime 
secms to be prevailing. The May 7 Schools have become cadre schools 
once again, and manual work has largely given way to theoretical 
formation. The school we visited near Shanghai had in 1972 abandoned 
nearly all the agricultural land that made its inmates’ labour necessary. 


These ephemeral innovations, deformed and in most cases destroyed by 
the very system that had tolerated or produced them, are richly 
educative in that they reveal deeper contradictions. The theme of 
equality between town and country-side was evoked in 1958 in re- 
sponse to 2 traditional contradiction in China’s history, aggravated by 
several years of ‘Sovict-style’ industrialization, between two universes, 
two styles, two levels of life. The theme of the necessary harmony of 
interests between the Party and the masses was aimed at a contradiction 
which is intrinsic to every authoritarian régime, which is particularly 
severe in ‘dictatorships of the proletariat’ and which became completely 
intolerable at certain points in the history of People’s China. This is 
the contradiction between a political apparatus which monopolizes 
decisions and popular strata threatened by depoliticization or carried 
along by their own ‘leftist? or, more commonly, ‘rightist’ impulses. 


1 Recognized officially during the Cultural Revolution, this tendency is no loager 
contested. One can, however—or rather would like to be able to—discoss its extent 
a E E 
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These contradictions mainly derive from the particolar experience of 
the Chinese régime. But they are relevant to our history and merit our 
deep attention. For example, it is clear that the Chinese régime cannot 
be credited with the political democracy which some people in the 
West see in it. The depoliticization of the Chinese population is in: 
fact the exact opposite of the new free, conscious forms of mass 
participation and autonomous organization of collectivities that we 
seck. 


Here difficult, painful problems arise, which it would be neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to dispatch in a few lines. To what should we impute 
this failure? Is it simply the Chinese variant of the historical failure of 
Communist regimes since Lenin to realize democracy or liberty? How 
should we judge the People’s Republic? What position should we 
adopt towards it? There is a powerful temptation (and one which is 
perhaps justified, in view of world-wide famine and the spectacle 
presented by the people’s (pseudo-) democracies and our own capitalist , 
régimes) to yield to a sort of relativism. In China, at least men no* 
longer die from hunger, the political police is less oppressive than 
elsewhere and immigrants are not shot in police-stations. That is true.” 
But in that case one has to restrict the applicability of principles which 
in other situations one claims are universal, and account for this 
tion or contradiction. How can one attack, for example, the extinction of 
democracy in capitalist Brazil, while remaining silent about the abeence 
of democracy in ‘socialist? China? The latter is certainly achieving a 
much more harmonious and egalitarian development. But does it make 
sense (is it not to concede in advance what is in fact essential) to think 
of equality without liberty, thus accepting 2 disjunction of the twin ~ 
of what must be seen as a political whole: economic progress 
and political democracy. 
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4 One might further add that only a disciplined and authoritative régime could have 
wrenched China out of a state of dependence and poverty. Troe, but with indepen- 
dence won and the path to self-sufficiency opened up, the Chinese régime hes shown 
itself quite Incapahle of greater flexibility or fandamental change—indeed quite the 
opposite, What was perhaps acceptable yesterday could well become less end less eo. 
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Claude Aubert 


People’s Communes— 
How to Use the Standard Visit 


- The tourist who visits the Chinese countryside for the first time has the discon- 
certing feeling that he is entering a different world. According to his inclinations, 
he may exultantly discover in it a revolution successfully carried through on 4 
land smitten in the past with calamities, where new social structures have re* 
established an ‘ecological’ balance between man and nature and a ‘socialist’ 
balance between man and man. Or he may make the astonishing discovery of an 
agrarian civilization still close to its origins. Whether he is a revolutionary, an 
idealist or a nostalgic conservative, the visitor will always have the impression 
that he has reached an unknown ‘back of beyond’—especially if the last stage of 
his journey has been over a dirt road that has shaken him up and thoroughly 
acclimatized him. And yet there are no roads so regularly frequented as these, 
bringing as they do the same cohorts of ingenuous visitors to the same People’s 
Communes (a few dozen out of 74,000) carefully chosen by the official Chinese 
tourist agency, Tesingenes, 
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What can one learn from such visits, with their ritual planned down to 
the last detail? There is the cursory introduction by an ‘official’ of the 
revolutionary committee over a cup of tea, a rushed visit to a few 
cattle-sheds or workshops, an interview with a family liberated by the 
revolution from all manner of lengthily-described evils which had 
previously afflicted it . . . followed by a little discussion if there is any 
time left. There are apparently no surprises. Indeed accounts by 
travellers of their visits to people’s communes strangely resemble each 
other from one publication to the next, if one allows for the individual 
style, commitment and sensitivity of the narrator. 


Nevertheless, we believe these standard visits can supply meaningful 
information on the state of Chinese agriculture, even though the com- 
munes studied are always the same, very few in number and far more 
prosperous than the Chinese average. But for this to be the case, the 
visitor must not hesitate to upset the ritual, to interrupt the well- 
rehearsed speech of the ‘official’ doing the honours, to badger him with 
questions . . . especially with questions demanding figures. 


But what questions can you ask if you are not an agronomist or a 
Sinologue? The following lines are aimed precisely at giving the un- 
instructed visitor a few points of reference, at giving him a little 
guidance through the standard visit to 2 Chinese people’s commune. In 
doing this, we shall seize the opportunity to raise some of the current 
problems of the Chinese rural economy. 


For example, let us consider two communes we recently visited: Cheng 
Guan commune (more specifically, Da Cai Yuang brigade), in the 
district of Lin-hsien, Honan province, situated at the point where the 
great Northern plain meets the Tai-hang mountains; and Hua Dong 
commune, in the district of Hua-hsien, which comes under the munici- 
pality of Canton and is thus situated in the extreme south of China. 
We were not the first to go to these communes. Cheng Guan had been 
visited in May 1972 by Harrison Salisbury among others, and Hua 
Dong had been visited by a delegation from the Committee of Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars in the summer of 1971.? These authors made one 
or two interesting observations, but directly in line with their own pre- 
occupations. Salisbury savoured his immersion in a past which is still 
pretty archaic, even if considerable advances have been made; the 
CCAS in particular recorded the appearance of new structures of pro- 
duction which make it possible to transform radically a hostile natural 
environment. But as for figures—hardly any at all! 


` Behind Official Figures 


Let us take the area of Hua Dong (Table 2): 45 per cent of it is unculti- 
vated. Hue Dong, 47km north of Canton, is on the edge of those South 
China hills whose lateritic soil makes them so hard to exploit. This is 
just one particular case of a much wider problem which affects the 
country as a whole. Only 12 per cent of Chinese land is cultivated and it 


1 Harrison E. Salisbury, Te Peking and Beyond, London 1973, pp. 76-7. 
1 ccas, China: Inside the People’s Republic, Now York 1972, pp. 150-56. 
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is scarcely possible to increase this acreage, because of the severity of 

natural conditions and the inherent limits to a labour-intensive agricul- 

ture where terracing is used to cultivate and irrigate. This terracing is 

spectacular at Lin-hsien, and yet more than 70 per cent of the land re- 

mains uncultivated there. In this respect, Da Cai Yuan brigade is nots 
representative of the region, since its fields are all on the plain, 100 per 

cent cultivated and favourably situated only 3km from the small 

district-town. 


The perpetual challenge the Chinese farmer faces is how to produce 
more and more on a territory that cannot be extended, in order to feed 
a dense and ever-growing population. Traditionally he has met that 
challenge partly by intensifying the yield of each crop and partly by 
increasing the number of crops per year. Now if we are to assess this 
effort, we must have more information than the single figure for the 
grain yield invariably offered by the official guide. It is absolutely 
essential to break this figure down by asking what the area harvested 
and the unit yield are for each crop. z 


Thus, at Da Cai Yuan, how genuine was that yield of 940 jis per wos 
that they claimed?™ Let us multiply it by the total area cultivated: 

940j/m x 1,700m, giving a harvest of about 1:6 million sis. We asked 
for more details. There are two crops a year: corn in winter (1,050m X 
660j/m= 693,000j); maize or millet in summer (respectively, 700m x 
500j/m= 350,000}; 300m X 200j/m= 60,000j). These calculations give 
a total harvest of a little over 1-1 million fis. (In addition, an unspeci- 
fied, small area is planted with rice.) So does the harvest amount to 1-6 
or 1-1 million fis? Let us approach the question from a different angle. 
The harvested grain is either consumed, stored or delivered to the 
State (as taxes or sales), We can thus make the following calculation: 

since consumption (on the basis of rations) is 765,000], reserves 219,000) 
and deliveries to the State z10. 000}, the total comes to about 1-2 million 
Jin harvested. This figure is close to that obtained by adding together 
the different crops, but one can now see clearly that short of new 
information coming to light, the average yield claimed at the outset 
(940j/m) is hardly credible. 


For it to have some meaning we need to be told, as we were at Hina 
Dong, the respective areas devoted to the different crops (Table 2); 
together with the corresponding yields. We then understand that the 
yield of 1,125j/m (Table 1) applies to a fictitious area of cereals of 
§4,750m, which represents the sum of the areas involved in producing 
each crop (the average field bearing two crops of.rice and one of barley 
every year). The annual harvest thus obtained, 61-59 million sm, is of 
the same order as the total made up of consumption, reserves and 
deliveries (Table 3). 

Let us summarize. At Da Cai Yuan we have an atypical situation, where? 
the imprecision of the figures arouses one’s suspicions. The population 


density (15 persons per cultivated hectare) is abnormally high for this 
region in the north of China, and there correspond to it extremely high 


* fle (f) = $ kg; 1 wow (m) = 1/15 hectare (ha), 
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yields to meet its needs: 600j/m for barley (50 quintals/hectare), which 
is five times the Chinese average—while the rate of multiple harvests 
per year is unknown to us. At the opposite extreme, the figures cal- 
culated for Hua Dong put it on a very respectable, but credible, level in 
relation to the averages in the Canton region: population density is 
relatively low (12 persons per cultivated hectare), the yields are fairly 
high (510j/m for each rice crop, giving 38 quintals per hectare, com- 
pared to the Chinese average of 32q/ha); the rate of multiple crops is 
satisfactory (2:34 crops per year) but could be higher if improved 
drainage permitted an extension of winter planting. 


Limits on Crops per Year 


To simplify somewhat, the factors limiting an increase in crops can be 
reduced to three. First of all irrigation. In this respect, our two examples 
are not very enlightening, since there is 100 per cent irrigation at both, 
mainly by force of gravity, and pumping problems are marginal (except 
for the drainage of 20 per cent of the land at Hua Dong, effected by 
electric pumps). At Lin-hsien, irrigation has been made possible thanks 
to the construction of the Red Flag canal. This is certainly an exemplary 
project, but the visitor to northern China should not allow himself to 
be overwhelmed by the enormous propaganda effort mounted in 
connection with it. The unequal distribution of surface water, which 
disadvantages drought-ridden northern China, represents a heavy 
burden which cannot be removed simply by the mobilization of ener- 
gics as at Lin-hsien. What is more significant, in this region, is the 
progress made in irrigating by mechanically-equipped wells, What is 
more significant in southern China is the progress made in irrigating 
terraced fields by mechanical pumping. Unfortunately, this capacity for 
mechanical pumping does not appear in the two communes we are 


Hya Dong Commune, Hya-hsien, Kwangtsng Province 


TABLE I BASIC DATA 





Location 47km north of Canton, by sokm of macadam and 17km of good 
dirt road 

Total area 225,000 mew—48,440 men (21-5%) forest, 4,850 waw (2%) 
orchards, 600 wew fishponds, 100,000 wew (45%) 
uncultivated, 71,110 sew (31°5%) cultivated 

Inbabitanis 60,956—51% men, 49% women, 12,229 families, 94%, living off 
agriculture 

Werk-ferce -28,000 workers—85% full-time, 15% part-time 


total number of work-days—8, 500,000 
Organization 20 brigades, 319 work-teams—Le. on average 3,050 people 
(611 famiies) per brigade, 191 people (38 farailiea) per work- team 
Livestoch Draught animals—s,960 buffalo 
Revenue animals—4oo meat buffalo, to milk buffalo, 67,208 pigs 
(60% privately owned) 
Machinery Lorries—8 (belonging to the commune) 
Tractors—t1 35hp, 11 48hp, 2 28hp (all belong ing to the 
commune) 


Power cultrvators—223 12hp, 25 11hp (belonging to the 
work-teams) 

Electric pumps—4oo (power unknown) 

Transplanters ? Threshera? (exist, but umber unknown) 
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NAMCIAL (WORK-TEAMS) 


in 


Birra pise VOEE AA 
330 yuan = 175,000 yuan; sor ee ate air? 


0-10 yaan “= $50,000 yuan; 
at o-To yuan = 360,000 yuan 


‘Taxes 

Investment fond 
Welfare fond 

[Net receipts distributed 


pPINANCIAL (BRIGADES) 


Total receipts 
-including profits 


te a a 


Yuan (1 yuan = 22-8p) % 
11,180,000 100 
4,270,000 38-2 
fodder 3,600,000 jiw 
560,000 5 
760,000 6-8 
110,000 í 
3,480,000 49 
Yuan % 
805,000 100 
? ? 
Yuan % 
1,874,000 100 
338,000 18 
Jin % 
$2,250,000 §2°5 
$20,000 og 
3,280,000 53 
3,600,000 58 
21,940,000 356 
61,590,000 Too 


3,225,000 yuan (281 yoan per agricultural family), representing 59% of net 
receipts distributed 


per agricultural family member per year: 32,250,000 fi divided by 57,300 
persons living from agriculture = 560 fis (Le. 47 fie—23-5 kg—per moath) 


o-64 yoan 
5,480,000 yuan divided by o 64 yuan = 8,560,000 work-days 


1444 men, or 4% of cultivated arca = 0-05 mew per persan, 165 equare metres 
per agricultural family 


476 yoan per agricultural family per year; 196 yuan per worker per year; 
95°5 yuan per person per year 


156 yuan per agricultural family per year (assumed as 100% monetary) 


612 yuan per agricultural family per year; 225 yuan per worker per year; 
123 ynan per person per year (22% private, 46% In kind) 
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using as examples, but itis so important that any figure relating ty, 
deserves to be noted. 


K 
\ 
re, 


The second limiting factor is the labour power available. An increase in 
the annual number of crops makes heavy demands on manual labour 
and on animal-power within a short space of time. At Hua Dong, there 
is an abundance of manual labour, above all because of the meee 
effective mobilization of available workers. 2-3 workers are employed 
for every family of 5 persons, and only 15 per cent of these workers are 
part-time; practically the whole of the adult population is mobilized! 
This is translated into an increase in the number of work-days assigned 
to each crop: 8°56 million work-days per 159,000 wow harvested, Le. 
805 work-~days per hectare harvested. 


When visiting a commune, a brigade or a squad, it is really essential to _ 
teke careful note of this total number of work-days contributed by the 
unit of production. For it is an essential point of reference for measur- 
ing the intensity of work in Chinese agricultuare—so much like garden-" 
ing! An increase in this total number indicates an intensified mobiliza+. 
tion of labour; but it can also point to hidden seasonal uadec-caploy-* 
ment, to 2 labour force occupied in light work of low marginal 
productivity—a problem with no solution until industrialization has 
advanced further. Industrialization of a rural, labour-intensive kind is 
advancing, however, thanks to an intermediate technology which has 
already been well described by certain travellers.t At Hua Dong, this 
takes the form of a semi-mechanization which alleviates the demand for 
labour and animal-power at peak periods: transplanters, threshers, 
pumps and above all 230 power-cultivators (easy to handle, multi- 
purpose machines—which in fact we more often saw being used for ` 
road transport than for planting in the fields!). The communal work 
shop, which employs more than 150 workers repairing agricultura: 
equipment and machining spare parts under sub-contract (an activity < 
that benefits Hue Dong commune as a whole: cf. Table 3), is a further 
instance. 


But power-cultivators will take a long time to replace beasts of burden: 
3,960 buffalo at Hue Dong, ie. nearly one buffalo per cultivated 
hectare. The fodder requirements for such a heavy density of livestoc!. 
are onerous. However, this inconvenience is offset by the advantage ot” 
a supply of indispensable manure. This in fact brings us to the third 
limiting factor, currently perhaps the most crucial of all: fertilizers. 


Fertilizers 


Fertilizers are mostly organic in origin, and figures given us relating to 
quantities were often extremely vague, if not quite wrong. It is there- 
fore important to take careful note of all information enabling one to 
arrive at an independent estimate. This means precise statistics for the. | 
rural population supplying sewage and for the livestock suppiying © 
manure, Furthermore, it is essential to count buffalo, horses, pigs, etc. 


+ J. Sigurdson, ‘Rural industry, a traveller's view’, China Quarterly 50 (1972), pp. 
$1532. 
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separately, since the quantity and fertilizing content of the droppings 
varies considerably from one species to another. It is obvious that we 


will have to accept the figures given us for manure crops, sludge and 
chemical fertilizers, despite their summary nature, slnce we have no 
means of verification. 


On the basis of the information available (see Tables 1 and 2 as far as 
Hua Dong is concerned) we have estimated, for example, nitrogen (N) 
supplies and requirements at Da Cai Yuan, at Lin-hsien as a whole, and 
at Hua Dong. We have in general used Ishikewea’s coeficients for 
fertilizing content, but for sewage we have used Dawson’s.’ With 
regard to nitrogen requirements, we have used Dawson’s conventional 
figure of 27 kg of N per metric ton of cereals, All these coefficients are 
highly debatable, and can give us only orders of magnitude for the 
quantities estimated. We believe, however, that these orders of magni- 
tude convey an adequate idea of the gravity of the problem posed by 
shortuge of fertilizers. 


At Da Cai Yuan, natural manure supplies 4 kg of N per wow and 
chemical fertilizers a farther 6, making a total of 10 kg of N per wos. 
Now a yield of 470 kg/aox demands a fertilizer supply of 13 kg of N. 
There is thus a 3 kg shortfall. (Note that the figure we were given on 
the spot, 15 metric tons of manure per wow, is utterly incredible ; our 
calculations produced the figure of 1 metric ton per wos). 


In the vast Lin-hsien district as a whole, natural manure supplies 
between 3 and 5 kg of N per wox, chemical fertilizers o-7 kg, giving 2 
total of between 4 and 6 kg. The official average yield of z90 kg/wos 
would require 8 kg/wos of N, so there is a deficit of between 2 and 4 kg. 
(Note that the absence of any precise livestock figures for the whole of 
Lin-hsien makes it difficult to estimate the total manure supply; the 
nitrate fertilizers come from a small factory producing 3,000 metric 
tons annually; in 1971, a second factory had been planned*—but we 
heard nothing about it in 1974.) 


At Hua Dong, the natural manure supplies 8-5 kg of N per mos, 
manure crops 3 kg and chemical fertilizers 1-3 kg, giving a total of 13 
kg/wow. Since a yield of 560 kg/wow requires 15 kg of N, there is a 
shortfall of z kg. (Note that the official figure of 400 kg of manure per 
avon is again improbable, but this time errs on the other side, since our 
estimates gave 2,700 kg. The local official must have committed a sin of 
omission—which is after all more agreeable than the gross over- 
estimation of the figure at Da Cai Yuan.) 


Thus there appears to be a shortfall everywhere. At Da Cai Yuan 
chemical fertilization is considerable (60 per cent of the total), but it 
barely makes up for the lack of manure (there are very few pigs—z for 
every 3 families). At the level of Lin-hsien as a whole, such an input of 
chemicals cannot be achieved and the deficit grows. At Hua Dong, an 


5 Ishikawa, Factors Affecting China's Agricudiure in the Coming Decade, Tokyo 1967, pp. 
5998. 98. Dawson, Cemmsmis? Chine s Agriculture, New York 1970, p. 118, 
t Sigurdson, op. cit. p. 317. 
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abundant livestock (nearly 6 pigs per family!) furnishes just enough 
manure to support the yield; the maximum in this respect has probably 
been achieved, so that any farther advances would necessitate a mas- 
aive supply of chemical fertilizers. (It should be said that the existing 
deficit at Hua Dong may in fact be a statistical illusion, insofar as it ix 
hardly greater than the margin of error in our calculations.) 


All the same, we may conclude that at best fertilization barely reache. 
the level required by the yields. The contribution of natural manvi. 
often seems to have reached its upper limit (as at Hua Dong). Massive 
quantities of chemical fertilizers are thus urgently needed, to ensure the 
necessary take-off in yields (those who dream of a ‘biological agricul- 
ture’ and believe they have found their utopia in China will just have to 
make the best of it!) 


The rapid development of a Chinese chemical fertilizer industry is 
essential, Considerable advances have indeed been made: 0-858 million 
metric tons in 1957 (0-190 million metric tons of fertilizing elements); d 
zo million metric tons in 1972 (4 million metric tons of fertilizing ele- 
ments) plus a further 1°3 million metric tons of fertilizing element. 
imported. But this growth is still inadequate. Moreover, the ways in 
which it has been achieved have created their own problems: 54 per 
cent of the nitrates produced in 1973 came from small factories whose 
quality cannot yet be relied on. The central authorities seem to be in 
two minds about the best policy to adopt: should the productive poten- 
tial of these small plants be stepped up, or should China import ready- 
built giant plants Gn 1972 and 1973, for example, 15 giant units were 
purchased, from Japan, Holland and France, with a productive capacity , 
of 3-6 million metric tons of N—i.e. nearly as much again as China’s ` 
current capacity). 


What is at Stake ? 4 


The stakes in this debate are the level of yields attainable and, in the . 
last resort, the size of the grain ration that can consequently be allotted 
to the Chinese peasant. 


Now this ration is not large: an average of 47 jis per person per month 
at Hua Dong (see Table 3). Allowing for milling losses, this comes ti - 
600 grams per day, ic. 2,100 calories. If one reckons that cereals” 
account for 82 per cent of the calorie intake in the Chinese diet, a final 
figure is obtained of 2,600 calories per day. Now the minimum required 
to sustain life is currently estimated at 2,100 calories per day, so the 
margin is not very great. Moreover, Hua Dong is relatively well of 
compared to the overpopulated Da Cai Yuan, where the stated ratior. 
(450 jin per year, or 37°5 per month) is much lower, bringing the total 
food intake down to around 2,200 calories per day. These are only . 
averages; one would need to know in more detail how rations are, 


allotted according to age bracket or physical capacity. 


So if the spectre of famine seems definitively to have been 
thanks to distribution of food on an equal basis and increased ability 
of the productive forces to counteract climatic hazards, China has still 
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not really taken off in the food domain. Our direct observations here 
coincide with the results of more general studies.” 


We have seen the difficulties involved in mising yields. There still 
remains the control of demographic growth, on which we should like 
to conclude. In this respect, it is imperative for every visitor to a com: 
une to ask how the population has grown. At Hua Dong, the popula- 
tion numbered 36,200 persons in 1949, 46,000 in 1957 and 60,956 when 
we visited it in March 1974, which comes to an overall increase of 68 
per cent between 1949 and 1974, or an average growth of 2-2 per cent 
per year. The fact that it is always the same communes that are visited 
is not a disadvantage from every point of view. Thus we know that in 
1971 the ccas recorded for Hua Dong a population of 56,390 persons. 
Since this figure relates to the end of the calendar year 1970, and our 
figure to the end of 1973, the population must have increased by 2-7 per 
cent eath year. These figures only cover one commune during one 
three-year period; nevertheless, they do tally with the opinion of those 
experts who estimate that birth control has not yet been able to reduce 
the rate of demographic growth below 2 per cent.® Thus considerable 
time will be needed to bring that rate down to the level of 1 per cent 
which some people have been led to accept, on the strength of examples 
of reduced birth rate that are extraordinary to say the least.’ 


Our ignorance in this domain is.such and the subject so important that 
every visitor to a brigade health station, where the ‘barefoot doctors’ are 
well-placed to know the latest developments in birth control, should 
systematically demand to know the number of births and deaths regis- 
tered in that productive unit during the previous year. Not hesitating 
to brave taboos, we should also ask how many women are using one 
form of contraception or another. In addition, a rapid inventory of the 
drugs stocked will easily reveal whether contraception is being practised 
or not. Apart from sterilization, there are in fact only two types of pill 
in widespread use: ‘oral contraceptive No 1’ (nortulini) and ‘No 2 


(megestroli).” 
Conclusions 


From questions relating to crops and yields to those touching on con- 
traception, we have seen what a range of useful information can be 
gleaned from a mundane visit to 2 Chinese people’s commune, if only 
one takes the trouble to ask questions. Moreover, we could easily con- 
tinue. We could suggest questions on the wage-systems employed and 
the political and social attitudes these imply. We could propose ques- 
tions to be asked during visits to families, on how they bring up infant 
children; the answers to such questions enable us to understand 


7 Dawson, op. cit. p. 187. 
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Chinese modes of socialization (an unknown area if ever there was ond 
and yet one that is vital if we are to understand the behaviour of adult 
in relation to authority, money, sexuality, etc—matters which aie 
certainly not unconnected with politics). 


But we will spare the reader all this. Let him not conclude that we cor 
sider the problems of subsistence to be more important to the Chines: 
peasant than those of the ‘spirit’. Our aim here has simply been t° 
indicate some of the day-to-day realities of an essentially peasant ce 


Yields, fertilizers, population growth. So many different probl 
raised even by the few figures P 
meriting more thorough analysis. So many difficulties in the way o; 
China’s agricultural development. These difficulties—and let no one 
under-estimate them—do not call into question the solid foundation: 
of the Chinese government’s rural policies, whose general orientation» 
at present seem to us correct: communal collectivization based on th 
production team; rural industrialization in the service of agriculture 
birth control. But to appreciate the pertinence of these policies, on. 
still needs to know the precise extent of the problems which are bein, 
encountered. \ 


-For this, quantitative analyses based on painstaking statistical enquitie, 
carried out in people’s communes will be indispensable. No visitor to a 
people’s commune should neglect to make such enquiries, no mattei 
how forbidding the task may seem, along the lines perhaps of the fore. 

going text. Respect for the daily labour of the Chinese peasant demand ` 
rigour of this kind. j 
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